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MIND 

A  QUARTERLY   REVIEW 

OF 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 


"  A   SECOND   LAURA   BRIDGMAN. 

The  blind  deaf-mute  Laura  Bridgman,  now  at  the  age  of  58,  has  recently 
completed,  amid  due  festal  celebrations,  the  50th  year  of  her  residence 

in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Boston,  U.S.,  where  under  the 
late  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  her  education  was  planned  and  conducted  with  a 
skill  and  patience  that  have  made  it  a  psychological  wonder.     One  of 
Dr.  Howe's  Reports  on  his  achievement  was  given  in  Mind  i.  263,  and 
Prof.  Stanley  Hall  followed  it  up  m  vol.  iv.  149  with  fuller  details  (many 
of  them  new)  and  a  careful  scientific  appreciation  of  the  case.     It  would 
be  an  omission,  therefore,  in  these  pages  not  to  mention  that  a  further 
valuable  contribution  has  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  Laura's  powers. 
A  pamphlet  of  34  pp.,  bearing  the  title  The  Writings  of  Laura  Bridgman,  by 
E.  C.  Stanford,  has  been  issued  by  "  The  Overland  Monthly  Publishing 
Co."  of  San  Francisco,  U.S.,  with  date  Jan.  22,  1887,  appended  to  an  in- 
troductory note  by  Prof.  Stanley  Hall,  who  had  intended  to  give  an  account 
of  "the  writings"  himself  before  deputing  the  task  to  one  of  his  Johns  i 
Hopkins  students  :  Mr.  Stanford's  account  was  apparently  some  little 
time  before  first  published  as  a  magazine-article  in  The  Overland  Monthly. 
"  The  writings  are  a  journal,  three  autobiographical  sketches,  several  i 
so-called  poems  and  numerous  letters."     Mr.  Stanford  gives  specimens 
of  them  all,  selected  with  skill  and  judgment,  and  supplies  also  a  running  i 
psychological  commentary  of  a  high  order.     "What  stands  out  perhaps 
most  clearly  from  the  whole  account  is  the  remarkable  vigour  of  intellect 
native  to  Laura  ;  the  implication,  so  far  as  psychological  science  is  con-  j 
cerned,  being  that  neither  number  nor  variety  of  sense-experiences  can 
account  for  intellectual  development.      That  so  much  fulness  and  co- 
herence of  intellectual  view  (to  say  nothing  of  other  phases  of  mental 
life)    could   be   elaborated   with   such  poverty   of    sense-materials   was 
never  made  so  clear  before.     But,  as  it  happens,  another  case  that  may 
come  to  rival,  if  not  surpass,  Laura  Bridgman's  in  interest  and  fame,  has 
just  begun  to  be  made  known  through  the  same  Institution  at  Boston, 
now  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Howe's  son-in-law,  Dr.  M.  Anagnos.     The 
following  account,  which  appears  to  follow  closely  a  Report  recently 
issued   by  the  Director,  is  taken  verbatim  from  the   American  weekly 
journal  Science,  of  Feb.  24. 

"  Helen  Keller  is  the  daughter  of  cultured  and  well-to-do  parents,  and 
was  born  in  Alabama  on  June  27,  1880.  When  about  nineteen  months 
old,  she  was  attacked  violently  with  congestion  of  the  stomach ;  and  to 
the  effects  of  this  disease  are  referred  her  total  loss  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Previously  she  is  said  to  have  been  of  perfect  health,  and  unusually 
bright  and  active.  She  had  learned  to  walk,  and  was  fast  learning  to 
talk.  The  loss  of  her  senses  thus  took  place  about  seven  months  earlier 
than  in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  though  Helen  seems  to  have  been 
as  much  if  not  more  developed  at  nineteen  months  than  was  the  latter  at 
twenty-six  months.  In  both  cases  a  slow  recovery  was  made,  and  a 
painful  inflammation  of  the  eyes  set  in.  It  is  recorded  of  Helen  that 
she  '  soon  ceased  to  talk,  because  she  had  ceased  to  hear  any  sound '. 

"  As  her  strength  returned,  she  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  soundness  of 
her  mental  faculties.  She  learned  to  distinguish  the  different  members 
of  her  family  and  her  friends,  by  feeling  their  features,  and  took  an 
especial  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  household.  The  little  hands  were 
constantly  busy  in  feeling  objects  and  detecting  the  movements  of  those 
about  her.  She  began  to  imitate  these  motions,  and  thus  learned  to 
express  her  wants  and  meaning  by  signs,  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Just 
before  completing  her  seventh  year,  a  skilful  teacher  from  the  Perkins 
Institute — Miss  Sullivan — was  engaged  for  her.  At  this  age  Helen  is 
described  as  a  '  bright,  active,  well-grown  girl,'  '  quick  and  graceful  in 
her  movements,  having  fortunately  not  acquired  any  of  those  nervous 
habits  so  common  among  the  blind.  She  has  a  merry  laugh,  and  is 
fond  of  romping  with  other  children.     Indeed,  she  is  never  sad,  but  has 


the  gaiety  which  belong  to  her  age  and  temperament.  When  alone  she 
is  restless,  and  always  flits  from  place  to  place  as  if  searching  for  some 
thing  or  some  body.'  Her  sense  of  touch  is  developed  to  an  unusual 
degree,  and  enables  her  to  recognise  her  associates  upon  the  slightest 
contact.  Her  sense  of  smell  is  very  acute,  enabling  her  to  separate  her 
own  clothes  from  those  of  others  ;  and  her  sense  of  taste  is  equally 
sound.  In  this  respect  she  has  an  advantage  over  Laura  Bridgman,  in 
whom  both  these  senses  were  reduced  almost  to  extinction.  She  speedily 
learned  to  be  neat  and  orderly  about  her  person,  and  correct  in  her 
deportment.  The  first  lesson  is  an  interesting  epoch.  A  doll  had  been 
sent  Helen  from  Boston  ;  and  when  she  had  made  a  satisfactory  explora- 
tion of  it,  and  was  sitting  quietly  holding  it,  Miss  Sullivan  took  Helen's 
hand  and  passed  it  over  the  doll ;  she  then  made  the  letters  d-o-1-1  in 
the  finger-alphabet  while  Helen  held  her  hand.  '  I  began  to  make  the 
letters  a  second  time.  She  immediately  dropped  the  doll,  and  followed 
the  motions  of  my  fingers  with  one  hand,  while  she  repeated  the  letters 
with  the  other.  She  next  tried  to  spell  the  word  without  assistance, 
though  rather  awkwardly.  She  did  not  give  the  double  I,  and  so  I 
spelled  the  word  once  more,laying  stress  on  the  repeated  letter.  She 
then  spelled  "  doll "  correctly.  This  process  was  repeated  with  other 
words,  and  Helen  soon  learned  six  words, — "doll,"  "hat,"  "mug,"  "pin," 
"cup,"  "ball".  When  given  one  of  these  objects,  she  would  spell  its 
name,  but  it  was  more  than  a  week  before  she  understood  that  all 
things  were  thus  identified.'  In  a  surprisingly  short  time  Helen  com- 
pletely mastered  the  notion  that  objects  had  names,  and  that  the  finger- 
alphabet  opened  up  to  her  a  rich  avenue  of  knowledge.  Every  thing  had 
to  be  named,  and  she  seemed  to  remember  difficult  combinations  of 
letters,  such  as  '  heliotrope '  and  '  chrysanthemum,'  quite  as  readily  and 
securely  as  shorter  words.  In  less  than  two  months  she  learned  three 
hundred  words,  and  in  about  four  months  she  had  acquired  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  words — a  truly  remarkable  achievement.  She  still  used 
her  gesture-signs  ;  but,  as  her  knowledge  of  words  increased,  the  former 
fell  into  disuse.  Next  verbs  were  taught  her,  beginning  with  such  as 
Helen  herself  could  act,  as  '  sit,'  '  stand,'  '  shut,'  '  open,'  &c.  Preposi- 
tions were  similarly  mastered.  Helen  was  placed  in  the  wardrobe,  and 
the  sentence  spelled  out  to  her.  '  Box  is  on  table,'  '  Mildred  is  in  crib,' 
are  sentences  which  she  constructed  after  little  more  than  a  month's 
instruction.  Adjectives  were  skilfully  introduced  by  an  object-lesson 
upon  a  large,  soft  worsted  ball  and  a  bullet.  Helen  felt  the  difference  in 
size  at  once.  '  Taking  the  bullet,  she  made  her  habitual  sign  for 
"  small "  ;  that  is,  by  pinching  a  little  bit  of  the  skin  of  one  hand.  Then 
she  took  the  other  ball,  and  made  her  sign  for  "large  "  by  spreading  both 
hands  over  it.  I  substituted  the  adjectives  "  large  "  and  "  small "  for  these 
signs.  Then  her  attention  was  called  to  the  hardness  of  the  one  ball,  and 
the  softness  of  the  other  ;  and  so  she  learned  "soft"  and  "hard".  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  she  felt  her  little  sister's  head,  and  said  to  her 
mother,  "  Mildred's  head  is  small  and  hard".'  Even  so  arbitrary  ele- 
ments of  language  as  the  auxiliary  '  will '  and  the  conjunction  '  and  ' 
were  learned  before  two  months  of  instruction  had  passed,  and  on 
May  1  she  formed  the  sentence,  '  Give  Helen  key,  and  Helen  will  open 
door '. 

"  From  this  the  step  to  reading  the  raised  type  of  the  blind  was  an  easy 
one.  '  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  she  learned  all  the  letters,  both 
dapital  and  small,  in  one  day.  Next  I  turned  to  the  first  page  of  the 
"Primer,"  and  made  her  touch  the  word  "cat,"  spelling  it  on  my  fingers 
at  the  same  time.  Instantly  she  caught  the  idea,  and  asked  me  to  find 
"  dog,"  and  many  other  words.    Indeed,  she  was  much  displeased  because 

I  could  not  find  her  name  in  the  book.'  She  soon  added  writing  to  her 
accomplishments,  and  carefully  formed  the  letters  upon  the  grooved 
boards  used  by  the  blind.  On  the  12th  of  July  she  wrote  her  first  letter, 
beginning  thus  :  '  Helen  will  write  mother  letter  papa  did  give  helen 
medicine  mildred  will  sit  in  swing  mildred  will  kiss  helen  teacher 
did  give  helen  peach,'  &c.  This  well  justifies  the  statement  that  she 
acquired  more  in  four  months  than  did  Laura  Bridgman  in  two  years. 
Letter-writing  is  quite  a  passion  with  her,  and,  as  she  is  also  able  to 
write  by  the  Braille  system,  she  has  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  read 
what  she  has  written.  Her  progress  in  arithmetic  is  equally  remarkable, 
going  through  such  exercises  as  '  fifteen  threes  make  forty-five,'  &c.  As 
examples  of  her  powers  of  inference,  the  following  will  be  of  service  :  she 
asked  her  teacher,  '  What  is  Helen  made  of  ? '  and  was  answered, 
'  Flesh  and  blood  and  bone  '.  When  asked  what  her  dog  was  made  of, 
she  answered,  after  a  moment's  pause,  '  Flesh  and  bone  and  blood  '. 
When  asked  the  same  question  about  her  doll,  she  was  puzzled,  but  at 
last  answered  slowly,  '  Straw  '.  That  some  of  her  inferences  are  not 
equally  happy,  the  following  illustrates  :  '  on  being  told  that  she  was 
white,  and  that  one  of  the  servants  was  black,  she  concluded  that  all  who 
occupied  a  similar  menial  position  were  of  the  same  hue  ;  and  whenever 
I  asked  her  the  colour  of  a  servant,  she  would  say,  "Black".  When 
asked  the  colour  of  some  one  whose  occupation  she  did  not  know,  she 
seemed  bewildered,  and  finally  said,  "  Blue  "  '.  Her  memory  is  remark- 
ably retentive,  and  her  powers  of  imitation  unusually  developed.  One 
of  her  favourite  occupations  is  to  dress  herself  up — a  performance  which 
she  accomplishes  not  always  with  success  according  to  our  ideas.  Her 
progress  continues,  and  each  letter  is  a  marked  improvement  upon  its 
predecessors.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Anagnos  contains  the  following  sentences  : 
'  My  doll  nancy  is  sleeping.  She  is  sick,  mildred  is  well,  uncle  frank 
has  gone  hunting  deer,  we  will  have  venison  when  he  comes  home.  I 
did  ride  in  wheelbarrow  and  teacher  did  push  it,'  and  so  on." 
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NOTES  FROM  BERLIN. 


THE  POST  jQEFIGE-TEACHDJG  THE  BLIND-* 
CUBMTCAL   DIS60VERY. 

FROM  AN  OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  TKIBTTSHB, 

Bihlin,  March  80. 

'"'The  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Dresden,  Sax^ 
ony,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  it* 
kind  in  the  world.  The  results  of  the  method 
of  instruction  employed  there  are  really  marvel- 
lous. Lately,  brushmalcing  has  been  added  to  thai 
trades  taught,  by  which  young  girls  are  able  to 
earn  one  mark  a  day,  which,  insignificant  as  it> 
may  seem  in  America,  is  comparatively  good  wages 

in  Saxony.  Blind  persons  usually  have  an  ex- 
cellent ear  for  music.  This  has  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of  in  the  institution  mentioned,  by  the 
introduction  of  piano-tuning,  which  the  afflicted 
leum  rapidly  and  easily.  One  has  become  so 
proficient  at  this  trade  that  he  has  been  appointed 
chief  tuner  in  one  of  the  Dresden  factories.  Other! 
make  a  very  good  living  from  the  same  business. 
The  rope  and  basket  departments  are  among  the 
most  successful  of  the  institution.  The  women, 
too,  are  l aught  to  scrub  the  Moors  and  clean  win- 
dows, the  latter  especially  boing  a  favorite  em- 
ployment. A  method  of  bookkeeping,  strange  to 
,  is  also  taught, *and  chess  has  been  introduced 
with  great  success,  a  number  of  the  pupils  mani- 
festing marked  talent  for  the  game.  A  series  ot 
books  has  been  printed  for  the  unfortunates,  and 
a  monthly  journal  is  also  issued  by  the  institaM 
tlon  for  its  graduates. 


i   j 


INSTRUCTING  THE  BLIND. 
To   the   Editor  of  Tho    Tribune. 

Sir:  The  account  whioh  your  Berlin  correspondent 
gives  in  Sunday's  Tribune  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  In  Dresden,  Saxony,  is  an  Interesting  one,  not 
only  in  itself,  but  as  marking  the  change  which  has 
com©  about  in  the  relative  standing  and  progress  of 
institutions  of  this  sort  In  Germany  and  in  the  United 
States.  When  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  at  the  in- 
stance of  other  philanthropic  gentlemen,  undertook 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  to  found  the  first  blind  in- 
stitution ever  established  in  America,  his  first  step  was 
to  visit  Germany  and  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  methods  used  there.  But  his  own  inde- 
fatigable ingenuity,  and  that  of  other  Amerioans  as 
wedl,  added  many  Improvements  to  the.  appliances  for 
teaching  the  blind.  Among  other  things  Dr.  Howe 
perfected  the  printing  of  raised  type  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  books  of  this  snrt    one-half. 

Piano  tuning  by  the  blind  has  become  an  established 
Institution  In  this  country,  and  th«  Perkins  Institu- 
tion In  South  Boston  derives  an  lnooma  of  $2,000  from 
tuning  pfanofortes.ilncluded  in  which  sum  is  that  re- 
ceived from  the  CI*  of  Boston  for  tuning  and  keeping 
in  order  the  pianorortes.of  the  Pufelfe' Schools.  One 
pf  the  aooompIi.shmeuNs  of  blind  Women  and  girls  at 
the  institution  spokeri  or  above, 'is -the  running  of  sew- 
'.?'  ^LdJUilit',i,ls  ma*hlno3;  Even  Laura  Brirtgman, 
i  the  blind  deaf-mute,  can  sew  on  the  sewing  machine 
and  instructs  the  little  girls  In  th(s  art.  The  first 
Kindergarten  for  the  blind  ever  founded' was  established 
as  an  offshoot  of  the  Parkins  Institution,  a  year  ago, 
by  Mr  Aaaauas,  Dr^  Howe's  son-in-law  and  succes-or. 
Here  (he  blind  children  begin  that  training  which  it, 
is  found  most  desirable  to  commence  in  their  case  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  which  they  cannot  receive  in  the 
poor  and  often  degraded  homes  Where  blindness  most 
abounds.  F    H    HALr 

Scotch  Plains,  N.  J,,  April  18,  1S88.       '  ajxlulJ- 


Boston  Jotrotal. 

FRIDAY  EVENING.  MAY  4,  1888. 


Reception  at  the  Kindergarten. 

The  reception  to  be  given  hy  the  Lacllrs'  Visit- 
ing Committee  or  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
promlses  to  be  a  most  unique  and  charming  af- 
fair. It  Is  to  be  held  m  the  nail  ot  the  new  build- 
ing at  Roxbury.  where  the  invited  guests  will  be 
favored  with  brief  addresses  from  Dr.  Eliot  Rev 
F.  G.  Peabody  and  others.  Tne  little  giahlless 
ones,  whose  great  umfortULes  have  called  forth 
this  wide  Interest,  will  contribute  a  share  In  the 
entertainment  by  songs  and  tames  and  other  kin- 
dergarten exercises,  showing  the  good  progress 
they  have  made  in  their  one  happy  year  of  school 
life. 


THE   KINDERGARTEN   RECEPTION 


tt  is  good  evidence  of  the  interest  manifested 
in  that  popular  charity,  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  that  the  ladies'  visiting  committee 
have  issued  cards  for  a  grand  reception  to  be 
held  at  the  building,  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day 
streets,  Roxbury.  The  occasion  is  one  which 
will  give  the  invited  guests  an  opportunity  to 
see  something  of  the  good  work  that  is  in  prog- 
ress, and  also  to  inspect  the  building.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  remarks  will  be  made  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody  and  other  promi- 
nent speakers. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


FRIDAY,    MAY    4,    1888. 


Reception  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

On  Monday,  May  T,  the  ladies'  visiting  commit- 
tee of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  will  hold  a 
reception.  The  building  will  be  open  for  the  in- 
spection of  guests,  and  those  who  have  been  fa- 
vored with  invitations  have  a  fund  of  enjovment 
in  store  for  them.  After  examining  the  building 
and  watching  the  children  at  their  kindergarten 
work,  which  they  have  already  learned  to  do  so 
well,  visitors  will  have  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  Rev.  F.G.  Peabody,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  others, 
who  will  set  forth,  in  few  words,  what  is  needed 
in  order  that  the  work  of  the  school  may  be  prose- 
cuted effectually. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


FStlOAY,    MAY    4,     188S. 


KINDERGARTEN   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

Cards  of  invitation  for  a  reception  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  just  been  is- 
sued by  the  ladies'  visiting  committee  of  that 
establishment.  The  reception  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  May  7,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  very 
enjoyable  occasion,  since  the  guests  are  prom- 
ised an  opportunity  to  Inspect  the  building 
and  to  watch  the  little  band  of  children  at 
their  work  and  play,  in  addition  to  some  brief 
addresses  from  Dr.  Eliot,  Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody 
and  other  friends  of  the  school,  who  will  ex- 
plain its  present  condition  and  further  needs. 


Man 
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FEIDAT,     MAY    4. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

The  ladies'  visiting:  committee  have  issued 
invitations  for  a  reception  to  be  given  at 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  in  Roxbury, 
corner  ot  Day  and  Perkins  streets,  Monday, 
May  7.  at  3  p.  m.  The  programme  of  the 
day  will  consist  of  kindergarten  exercises 
by  the  little  sightless  children,  and  brief! 
addresses  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Rev.  Francis 
G.  Peabody  and  others.  All  parts  of  the 
building  will  be  thrown  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  invited  guests. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  5.  1888. 


A  grand  reception  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  is  to  be  given  by  the  ladies'  visiting  com- 
mittee, in  the  new  building  corner  of  Day  and 
Perkins  street,  Roxbury,  on  Monday,  at  3  p.m. 
Addresses  will  be  made  by  Rev.  Francis  G.  Pea- 
body, Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  and  others,  and  kinder- 
garten songs  and  exercises  will  be  given  by  the 
little  children.  The  building  will  be  open  for  in- 
spection, and  the  invited  guests  will  be  privileged 
to  visit  the  rooms,  and  examine  the  various'ar- 
rangements  provided  for  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  the  school. 
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BOSTON,  MAY  G,  1888 


Cards  of  invitation  have  been  Issued  by  the  la- 
dies' visiting  committee,  for  a  reception  to  be  held  at 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  on  Monday  next,  May 
7,  at."  P.M.  Exercises  In  kindergarten,  with  songs 
and  gair.es,  will  be  given  by  thellittle  blind  children,  and 
also  remarks  by  Dr.  Samuel  Elliof,  the  Rev.  Francis  G. 
Peabody.  and  other  prominent  friends  of  the  school. 
The  rooms  will  be  thrown  open  for  inspection  by  the 
favored  guests,  and  an  opportunity  given  to  examine 
the  work  of  the  little  pupils. 

A  BLIND  GIRL'S  TOUCHING  APPEAL. 



{To  Vi»  Editor  of  tht  Sunday  IleraUL) 

The  time  has  passed  when  blindness ' 
and  mendicancy  were  so  allied  that  one 
suggested  the    other.     Now    the  blind  i 
chiid  is  taught  that  his  senses  are  only ! 
so  many  windows  to  the  soul  and  if  one , 
of  these  windows  is  closed,  then  through 
those  that    remain  open  he  must  take 
in  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  him  an 
independent  and  self-supporting  mem- 
ber of  society.     But  unfortunately  many 
of  the  blind  are  neglected  in  their  child- 
hood.    By  the  time  they  are  old  enough 
to  enter  the  Perkins'  Institution  at  South 
Boston,   their  hands  are    clumsy    and 
their  bodies    and    mind    enfeebled  for 
want  of  proper  food  and  exercise. 

Seeing  this,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos  appealed 
to  the  pubiic  for  the  means  to  establish 
a  kindergarten  which  would  enable  him 
to  take  the  little  ones  from  their  homes 
at  a  very  early  age  and,  through  the  kin- 
dergarten system,  so  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  blind,  train  their  tiny 
hands  to  usefulness  and  their  infant 
minds  to  correct  thinking  before  they , 
were  old  enough  to  be  received  at  the 
South  Boston  school.  Boston  responded 
generously  and  as  a  result  of  this  great 
charity  nineteen  little  blind  children  are 
now  in  the  kindergarten  at  Roxbury  ; 
but  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

Oh,  father  and  mother,  you  whom 
God  has  blessed  with  means,  you  who 
clasp  to  your  heart  your  little  ones  with 
all  their  senses  unimpaired,  think  of 
those  poor  unfortunate  waifs  of  human- 
ity suffering  too  often  in  miserable  neg- 
lected homes,  surrounded  by  a  double 
darkness,  darkness  without  and  a  far 
greater  darkness  within. 

No  matter  how  small  your  offering,  it 
will  help  along  the  great  work  and  will 
be  gladly  and  gratefully  received  by  the 
director  of  the  school  for  the  blind^  Mr. 
Anagnos. 

The  interest  of  the  press  is  earnestly 
solicited  in  order  to  place  the  kinder- 
garten beyond  the  fear  of  failure  and  re- 
lease the  director  who  is  sacrificing  the 
best  years  of  his  life  to  the  education  of 
the  blind,  from  the  care  and  anxiety  in- ' 
separable  from  lack  of  means. 

S.  E.  S. 
Graduate    of   the  South  Boston  School 
for  the  Blind. 
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JUVENILE  CONCERT. 

The  1  i t, tie  folks  concert  yiven  at  Deau's 
Hall  last  Monday  evening  by  Miss  Mattie 
P.  Luther  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  llliml,  was  an  unusually  interesting 
affair  The  piano  trio  'Scotch  aiis''  was 
played  l»y  Misses  Mai  lie,  Luther.  Flossie 
Wail  and  Harriet  Burrows.  Master  Fred 
Locke  followed  with  a  song  finely  sung-iu 
place  of  Master  E.  Lawrence  Boss  who 
was  unable  to  be  present.  Master  W. 
Louis  Chapniau  gave  much  pleasure  by  his 
performance  on  the  flute.  Miss  Mattie 
Luther  played  with  a  great  deal  of  brill- 
iancy. Her  execution  i%  remarkably  fine 
for  one  so  young.  She  also  accompanied 
Master  Chandler  Pratt  in  his  violin  solos. 
Master  Pratt's  violiu  playing  is  decidedly 
j  good,  his  tone  is  full  and  clear  and  he  has 
much  self-possession  on  the  stage  The 
j  trio  played  by  Masters  Lester  Cardell, 
Chandler  Pratt  and  Dana  Pratt  on  the 
piano,  violin  and  'cello,  gave  great  pleasure 
to  the  audience  who  encored  them,  but 
the  sinall  performers  refused  to  repeat. 

Miss  Edna  Floyd  recited  "Her  Name,'' 
"His  Valentine"  and  "What  Fanny  Said," 
in  a  manner  that  showed  much  talent. 
Master  Bertie  Tower  also  did  remarkably 
well  in  his  recitation  "Billie's  Thanksgiv- 
ing." The  whole  concluded  with  the 
"Merry  Sleigh  Ride"  with  the  boy's  accom- 
paniment of  clappers,  drums,  sleigh  bulls, 
whips,  etc.  A  very  large  audience  was 
present. 


^nsimt  Simimg  (Sink. 
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-The  ladies  of  tbe  visiting  comn 
connected  with  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  Mrs.  Louis  Aizassiz.  Mrs.  William 
Arpleton,  Miss  Clara  L.  Endicott,  Miss 
Sarah  B.  Fay,  Miss  Edith  Rotch.  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Treat  Paine,  Mrs.  Roger  Welcott,  Mrs. 
Nathaniel  Thayer  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack, 
have  issued  cards  for  a  reception  to  be 
given  at  the  institution  in  Roxhury,  corner 
of  Perkins  and  Day  streets,  tomorrow  after- 
noon, at  '.',  o'okek.  The  Jamaica  Plain 
h'.rse-cars  pass  in  front  of  tbe  building. 


ROXBUKY'S  KINDERGARTEN. 
A  Reception   Enjoyed  by  the    Blind    Chil- 
dren—More Funds  Needed. 

A  large  and  fashionable  audience  met  at  the 
new  "Kindergarten  for  the  Blind"  yesterday 
afternoon.  Tbe  building  occupies  a  beautiful  lo- 
cation in  Roxbury.  Within  its  walls  about  twenty 
little  sightless  children  are  housed,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  teachers  who  must  truly  have  the 
authenticated  patience  of  Job  the  little  midgets 
are  taught  tbe  Froebel  system  of  education.  Said 
a  little  one  as  she  was  designing  a  ship;  "The 
Mayflower  must  have  had  a  bowsprit,  and  I'll  make 
my  ship  like  her."  After  an  exhibition  of  work 
by  the  classes,  all  gathered  in  the  large  upper 
hall,  where  kindergarten  songs  were  in 
order.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  and  intro- 
duced the  Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody  as  the  first 
speaker.  A  tiny  child  of  about  four  summers 
created  much  merriment  at  this  point  by  asking, 
as  the  reverend  gentleman  stepped  to»the  front, 
"Who  are  you?"  From  this  interrogation  the 
speaker  contrasted  his  class  of  growing  manhood, 
at  Harvard,  infused  with  all  the  passions  and  rest- 
lessness of  budding  manliness,  with  that  of  the 
tranquil  faces  ana  "loss  of  faculties  of  the  class 
before  him.  When  we  lose  some  small  thing, 
said  he,  we  become  peevish,  and  when  we  lose 
the  great  faculties  it  seems  that  tranquillity  takes 
hold  of  us.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  pupils 
to  the  Perkins  Institutioiito  give  them  an  idea  of 
the  education  of  the  bliuM,  and,  said  he,  "while 
they  drink  in  the  system  of  education,  I  drink  in 
a  lesson  from  their  sympathetic  and  oftentimes 
blanched  faces  over  such  a  sight." 

The  next  speaker  was  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells, 
who  eulogized  the  institution  and  its  worKiugs, 
"because  it  gives  amusement,  teaches  people  to 
think  deeply,  and  inculcates  in  the  children  the 
principle  of  motherhood— always  trying  to  lead 
them  to  light  and  understanding."  The  Hon. 
George  S.  Hale  said  he  was  proud  that  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  first  State  on  this  con- 
tinent to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
blind;  and  Boston,  said  he,  is  the  first  to 
enlarge  and  extend  that  same  system  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  Kindergarten  Institution  for  the  Young. 
He  referred  to  the  splendid  career  of  Henry 
JtTawcett,  a  blind  man  merely  in  loss  of  sight,  but 
one  thoroughly  active  and  intelligent.  Dr.  Eliot 
then  made  a  pathetio  appeal  that  the  whole  com- 
munity link  hands  and  raise  the  endowment  fund 
of  $100,000,  so  that  the  institution  would  be 
placed  upon  a  firm  foundation,  and  not  be  blown 
away  some  day  by  the  first  wind  ot  adversity. 
About  one-fourth  of  this  fund  has  beeu  sub- 
scribed. 

Dr.  Anagnos  was  present,  and  the  reception  was 
under  the  care  of  the  visiting  committee,  Mrs. 
Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  William  Appieton,  Miss  Clara 
L.  Endicott,  Mi>8  Sarah  B.  Fay,  Miss  Edith  Rotch, 
Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott, 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack. 
Mr.  0.  Wilbor  Bastord  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  played  a  clarinet  solo  and  Lemuel 
Titus  sang  a  song. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


TUESDAY.    MAY    8,    1888.  i  Ol  ~S 


Thebe  was  never  a  better  sermon  preached 
than  may  be  observed  any  day  by  a  thoughtful 
person,  simply  by  making  a  visit  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  at  the  corner  of  Day  and 
Perkins  streets,  Roxbury.  Such  cheerfulness  and 
hopefulness  —  even  joyousness  —  as  these  poor 
sightless  children  show,  under  terrible  depriva- 
tion and  stunted  lives,  cannot  fail  to  impress  a 
lesson  of  gratitude  and  trust  upon  the  most 
thoughtless  mind.  Take  the  little  child,  for 
instance,  who  cannot  speak,  see  or  hear. 
Look  at  her  as  she  deftly  fashions  her 
paper  ooats ;  watch  her  face  as  she  con- 
verses swiftly,  by  means  of  her  finger, 
tips  (all  learned  since  last  October),  and  then  mur- 
mur, if  you  can,  at  the  petty  trials  and  seeming 
deprivations  of  your  own  comfortable  sphere,  or 
say  then,  if  you  dare,  that  money  given  for  the 
education  of  such  unfortunates  is  money  thrown 
away.  More  than  one  person  came  out  of  the  lit- 
tle room  yesterday  where  that  child  sits  alone 
with  her  teacher,  bravely  trying  with  her  benight- 
ed senses  to  unravel  a  little  bit  of  life's  mysteries, 
with  wet  eyes ;  and  let  us  hope  a  lesson  of  grati- 
tude aud  noble  impulse  sank  deep  into  more  than 
one  heart.  Let  us  hope,  too,  that  the  lesson  will 
sink  even  farther— as  far  as  the  pocketbook!  The 
kindergarten  needs  money.  The  new  building  is 
built  and  paid  for.  But  the  best  teachers  must 
be  employed,  and,  economically  as  the  institution 
is  managed,  there  is  not  money  enough  in  its  cof- 
fers to  meet  its  pressing  demands. 
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The  twenty  sightless  children  gathered  under 
the  roof  of  the  new  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
entertained  a  large  company  on  Monday  after- 
noon. Some  time  was  passed  in  an  inspection 
of  the  work  of  the  little  ones,  when  the  visitors 
adjourned  to  the  upper  hall,  where  the  exer- 
cises were  begun  with  singing  by  the  children. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  and  introduced 
Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody  who  made  impressive  re- 
marks. Mrs.  Kate  Gannet  Wells,  and  Hon. 
George  S.  Hale  followed  with  encouraging  and 
eulogistic  words.  Dr.  Eliot  appealed  to  the 
community  to  link  hands  and  raise  the  endow- 
ment fund  of  $100,000,  so  that  the  institution 
would  be  placed  upon  a  firm  foundation,  and 
not  be  blown  away  some  day  by  the  first  wind 
of  adversity.  About  one-fourth  of  this  fund 
has  been  subscribed.  Dr.  Anagnos  was  present, 
and  the  reception  was  under  the  care  of  the 
visiting  committee,  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs. 
William  Appleton,  Miss  Clara  L.  Endicott, 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Mrs. 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott,  Mrs. 
Nathaniel  Thayer  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack.  C. 
Wilbor  Basford  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  played  a  clarinet  solo  and  Lemuel 
Titus  sang. 


\mtan  j&mirag  (Slafoe. 


TWENTY    PAGES. 


SUNDAY,  MAY  13,  1888. 


Among  those   who  drove  out  to  the 

reception  tendered  by  the  visiting  commit- 
tee of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at 
their  beautiful  new  building,  corner  of  Per- 
kins and  Day  streets,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mon- 
day afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  were  Mrs.  AVil- 
liam  Appleton,  Mrs.  General  F.  A.  Walker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Hale,  Mr.  Edward 
N.  Perkins,  Miss  E.  8,  ParkmaD,  Mrs. 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight, 
Mrs.  Governor  Ames,  Miss  Evelyn  Ames, 
Mrs.  H.M.  TicKuor,  MissTicknor.  Mrs.  Roger 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Morse,  Jr.,  Miss 
Morse,  Mr.  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Mahlon  D.  Soaulding, 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Spooner.  Miss  Beal,  Miss  Cordner 
and  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells.  The  ex- 
ercises were  most  interesting,  and  Mr. 
Anagnos  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated 
upon  the  success  of  his  noble  enterprise. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  MAY  16,  1888 


i  ~ 


The  children  connected  with  the  Chauncy-Hall 
School  will  have  a  fair  Saturday  from  3  till  5  p.  m. 
The  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the  kindergarten 
tor  t.e  blind  at.  Roxbury. 


E?ei^ins  Institution 


AND 


;  (maeaac^uaeto  ^c^oof  for  ify  Qgffinb  ; 


Boston,  May  l6th,  iSSS. 
To  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution  :  — 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  School  will  be 

held  at  'Fremont  Temple,  on    Thursday,    June  /th,  at  J  P.M. 

Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  will  preside ;  Rev.  Win.  Elliot  Grijfis 
will  give  a  brief  address,  and  Rev.  S.  IV.  Brooke  will  speak  on  the 
kindergarten  for  little  sightless  children. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with 
your  presence. 

The  seats  on  the  floor  and  in  the  first  balcony  of  the  Temple 
will  be  reserved  for  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  institution,  to  whom  this  invi- 
tation is  sent,  until  Saturday,  May  20th.  'Tickets  arc  ready  for 
delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  them  are 
requested  to  send  me  a  postal  card  indicating  the  number  wished 
for.      It  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to  forward  them  at  once. 

'The   seats    will   be   reserved   until    three    o'clock,  punctually, 
when    standing   persons    will    be    permitted    to    occupy    all,  vacant 
places. 

M.   A  NAG  X OS. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 

Established    1813. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  MAY  17,  1883. 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  ) 
Si,  r's  Dbpahtmbnt, 

Boston.  Mav  16,  1888.      J 
His  excellency  the  arovernor,   with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  council,   has  this   day  made 
the  following  appointments,  viz:—  . 

Wn-.  L.  Richardson  of  Boston,  trustee  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  vice  Frederick  L.  Ames,  resimnd. 

Kben  0.  Norton  of  Walpole,  to  be  keeper  of  a 
private  asylum  for  the  insane. 

H.;\nv  B.  Peib.ce, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Please   observe   that   the  seats  will  be  reserved  until  3  o'clock 


only,  and    that    members    of   the    corporation    and    all    other    friends 


and  patrons  of  the   Institution,  to  whom  this  invitation    is   sent,   can 


have   their   choice   of  tickets    until    Saturday,    May    26th.      Please    be 


so   kind  as  to  send  your  order  without    delay. 


M.   ANAGNOS. 


KNOXVILLE 


DAILY  TRIBUNE 

MAY  18,  1888. 


HELEN     ADAMS     KELLER. 

She  1*  Blind.  Deaf  and    Dumb,  and   Rivals 
Laura  Bridgeman. 

There  is  a  young  girl  living  in  Tuscum- 
bia,  Ala.,  a  deaf  mute,  who  from  her 
desire  for  knowledge  and  her  natural  men- 
tal quickness  to  learn  bids  fair   to  attract 


HET,EN  KELLER — ANNE  M.   SULLIVAN. 

as   much  attention  as  the  fam-us  Laura 
Bridgeman.     Helen    Adams     Keller    was 
born  in   Tuscumbia  eight   years  ago,  the 
daughter   of    a    journalist,    now    United 
States  marshal  of  the  Northern  district  of 
Alabama.     When  the  child  was  about  19 
months  old  she  was  attacked  by  an  illness 
which   resulted   in  the  loss  of  sight  and 
hearing.     When   she   had   recovered   and 
the  terrible  truth  of  her  affliction  dawned 
upon  her  parents,  they   tried  every  medi- 
cal aid>to  effect  a  cure,  but  without  avail. 
When  Helen  was  7  she  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Anne  M.  Sullivan,  a  lady 
who  had   suffered   partially  as  her  pupil 
had  suffered.     Under  Miss  Sullivan's  care 
Helen  has  made  rapid  progress.     Her  dis- 
position is  cheerful,  but,  like  most  people 
similarly  affected,  she   readily  gives   way 
to  fits  of  anger;  though  these  paroxysms 
are  gradually  disappearing  in  proportion 
as  she  learns.     Her  sense  of  touch  is  mar- 
velously  acute.     She   began   to   learn   to 
spell  by  the  use  of  raised  letters,  acquir- 
ing  the  most  common   names  of  things, 
and  then  began  to  learn  the  verbs.     With 
this  stock  she  was  taught  to  describe  sit- 
uations such  as   "Helen  is  in  wardrobe," 
"box  on  table."    Then  came  a  lesson  oa 
differences,  such   as   "hard"   and    "soft," 
"large"  and  "small." 


:3SK^ 


Ci*4t6«u)   tu  tt»V    book    uou. 
4oi»»r£  the    J^oLoVE^PlL 
cor?3   lr1# 

HELKN    KELLEK'S    HANDWRITING. 

In  this  way  a  mind  wbich  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  surrounding  world  was 
at  last  enabled  to  communicate  thoughts 
and  receive  communications  from  others. 
She  has  now  learned  to  spell  out  simple 
sentences,  and  has  made  a  beginning  in 
arithmetic.  Her  natural  aptitude  to  ac- 
quire these  rudiments  is  remarkable,  and 
her  desire  to  learn  insatiable  Her 
teacher  's  much  interested  in  her  and  her 
advancement,  and  looks  forward  to  a 
future  interesting  career  for  her  pupil. 
As  the  child  is  yet  but  8  years  old  and 
has  had  but  a  year's  training,  she  has  an 
yet  only  made  a  beginning. 

Besides   cuts   of    Kttlen    Keller   and  her 
patient  teacher,  we  give  a  facsimile  of  a  j 
note  written  by  the  blind,  Ueuf  mute. 
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BOSTON,   MAY  19,  1888. 


The  pupils  of  the  Chauncy  Hall  School 
are  holding  a  fair  to-day  in  the  school 
hall,  259  Boylston  Street,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY  EOBEJSfc,  MAY 


I 


A  Fair  at  Chauncy  Hall  School, 

Boston  is  noted  for  Us  numerous  charities,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  little  ones  become  imbued  with  the 
philanthropic  spirit  of  the  older  members  of  their  fami- 
lies. A  year  ago  the  children  of  the  kindergarten  of 
Chauncy  Hall  School,  aided  by  some  of  the  older  pupils, 
held  a  fair  at  the  school  and  raised  quite  a  sum  ior  the 
Kindergarten  lor  the  Blind  at  Roxbury.  Yesterday  af- 
ternoon about  15  children  of  the  grammar  school  of  that 
Institution,  assisted  by  many  of  the  KIndergartncrs,  had 
a  fair  in  ths  hall  of  the  ecdooI.  Several  tables  were 
covered  with  pretty  little  things,  some  of  which  were 
made  by  the  children.  The  weather  undoubtedly  kept 
maDy  away,  but  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  tickets, 
fancy  articles  and  refreshments,  amounted  to  about 
sixty  dollars. 


C^e  Christian  meattter, 

141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


May  24  1888]     (15) 


Cjjartttes  an*  ftrform** 


Perkins  Institution.—  The  approach  of 
warm  weather  brings  with  it  announcements  of 
the  closiDg  of  schools  for  the  summer  holidays  ; 
and,  among  these,  we  notice  that  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  is  to  hold  its  commence- 
ment exercises  on  Thursday,  June  7,  at  3  P.M., 
at  Tremont  Temple.  These  anniversaries  at- 
tract a  large  audience,  whose  tastes  are  gratified 
by  their  pleasing  character,  and  whose  noblest 
sympathies  are  excited  by  the  brave  and  success- 
ful struggle  of  these  students  to  reduce  the  disad- 
vantages of  blindness  to  their  minimum,  and  to 
acquire  an  education  equal  to  that  of  their  fellows. 
A  great  help  in  the  work  of  this  institution  is 
the  kindergarten  recently  started,  and  now 
pleading  for  the  means  of  continued  existence 
in  order  to  begin  the  training  of  pupils  at  an 
earlier  age  than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  Dr. 
Samuel  Eiiot  and  Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke  will  ex- 
plain the  work  and  the  needs  of  this  department, 


THE    DREAMS   OF   THE    BLIND. 

Man  is  a  visual  animal.  To  him  "  seeing  is  believing  " — a  saying 
which  we  can  imagine  a  dog  translating  into  "  smelling  is  believing." 
We  teach  by  illustrations,  models,  and  object-lessons,  and  reduce 
complex  relations  to  the  curves  of  the  graphic  method  to  bring 
home  and  impress  our  statements.  Our  every-day  language,  as  well 
as  the  imagery  of  poetry,  abounds  in  metaphors  and  similes  appeal- 
ing to  images  which  the  eye  has  taught  us  to  appreciate.  One 
grand  division  of  art  is  lost  to  those  who  cannot  see.  The  eye  is 
the  centre  of  emotional  expression,  and  reveals  to  our  fellow-men 
the  subtile  variations  in  mood  and  passion,  as  it  is  to  the  physician  a 
delicate  index  of  our  well-being.  There  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  it  was  the  function  of  sight  as  a  distance-sense  that  led  to  its 
supremacy  in  the  lives  of  our  primitive  ancestors.  Whatever  its 
origin,  the  growth  of  civilization  has  served  to  develop  this  "  eye- 
mindedness  "  of  the  race  and  to  increase  and  diversify  the  modes 
of  its  cultivation. 

The  eye,  thus  constantly  stimulated  in  waking  life,  and  attracting 
to  its  sensations  the  focus  of  attention  (possessing,  as  it  does,  in  the 
retinal  fovea  a  most  powerful  instrument  of  concentrative  attention), 
does  not  yield  up  its  supremacy  in  the  world  of  dreams.  The  sight- 
centres  subside  but  slowly  from  their  long  stimulation,  and  the  rich 
stock  of  images  which  these  centres  have  stored  up  is  completely 
at  the  service  of  the  fanciful  imagination  of  dream-life.  In  fact,  we 
speak  of  a  dream  as  a  "vision." 

Though  as  a  race  we  are  eye-minded,  individually  we  differ  much 
with  regard  to  the  role  that  sight  plays  in  our  psychic  life.  Under 
one  aspect  a  good  index  of  its  importance  is  to  be  found  in  the  per- 
fection of  the  visualizing  faculty,  of  which  Mr.  Galton  has  given  an 
interesting  account.  Mr.  Galton  *  (whose  results  have  received  a 
valuable  verification  at  the  hands  of  Doctors  McCosh  f  and  Osborn) 
asked  various  persons  to  describe,  amongst  other  things,  the  vivid- 
ness of  their  mental  picture  when  calling  to  mind   the   morning's 

*  Francis  Galton  :  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty,  pp.  83  sq. 
f  James  McCosh  :    The  Cognitive  Powers,  pp.  105,  106. 


iatu- 


breakfast-table.  To  some  the  mental  scene  was  as  clear  and  as  m 
ral  as  reality,  lacking  none  of  the  details  of  form  or  color;  to  others 
the  resulting  mental  image  was  tolerably  distinct,  with  the  prevailing 
features  well  brought  out,  but  the  rest  dim  and  vague  ;  while  a  third 
group  could  only  piece  together  a  very  vague,  fragmentary,  and  un- 
reliable series  of  images,  with  no  distinct  or  constant  picture. 

Similar  differences  can  be  observed  with  regard  to  memories,* 
some  persons  firmly  retaining  what  they  read,  while  the  memory- 
forte  of  others  is  in  what  they  hear  :  and  pathology  supports  this 
subdivision  of  the  sense-memories  by  showing,  for  example,  that  all 
remembrance  for  seen  objects  may  be  lost  while  that  for  sounds  re- 
mains intact.     A  case  remarkable  in  several  aspects  is  recorded  by 
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M  Charcot. f     The  gentleman  in  question  could  accurately  call  up   and  a  brief  address  will  be  made  by  Rev.  W. 

in  full  detail  all  the  scenes  of  his  many  travels,  could  repeat  pages   Elliot  Griffi3,    The  masical  department  offers , 

of  his  favorite  authors  from  the  mental  picture  of  the  printed  oaw    fT*  ex?"en!  8election8'  ^e  !xerci8M  of  the 
,.,,,.  ^  1L  Printea  page,    literary  department  are   well  choBen,  and    the 

and  could  add  long  columns  of  numbers  in  the  same  way.     The   PhJ8icaI  training  will  be  illustrated  by  gymnastic 

mere  mention  of  a  scene  in  a  play  or  of  a  conversation  with  a  friend   C?T  ?nd  ?y  a  Bailitary  driU  of  the  older  pupils 
;™«,«^;^~i      u  Li.  .    .,      .  .  ineno    of  the  boys' school.    Both  Laura  Bridgman  and 

immediately  brought  up  a  vivid  picture  of  the  entire  circumstance. 

Through  nervous  prostration  he  lost  this  visual  memory.  An  at- 
tempt to  sketch  a  familiar  scene  now  resulted  in  a  childish  scrawl; 
he  remembered  little  of  his  correspondence,  forgot  the  appearance 
of  his  wife  and  friends,  and  even  failed  to  recognize  his  own  image  |  ri^Tl'vo?^ 
in  a  mirror.  Yet  his  eyesight  was  intact  and  his  intellect  unimpaired. 
In  order  to  remember  things  he  had  now  to  have  them  read  aloud 
to  him,  and  thus  bring  into  play  his  undisturbed  auditory  centre— to 
him  an  almost  new  experience. 

The  function  of  vision  in  dreams  is  doubtless  subject  to  similar 
individual  variations,  though  probably  to  a  less  extent.     Seeing  is, 


*  M.  Binet,  Psychologie  du  Raisonnement,  pp.  16-32,  proposes  a  classification  of  men- 
tal  types  according  to  the  predominating  sense-images.  There  is  the  "visual  type  "  of 
mind,  in  which  the  sight- centres  assimilate  most  of  the  mental  acquisitions  ;  examples  of 
this  are  the  chess-players  who  play  blindfolded,  the  orators  who  "  see  "  the  words  in  their 
manuscript  as  they  speak,  the  artists  who  paint  portraits  from  memory,  and  the  like 
There  is  an  "  indifferent  type,"  to  which  all  the  avenues  of  sense  are  almost  equally  attrac- 
tive and  important.  Again,  there  is  the  "  auditory  type  "  ;  represented  by  those  who  must 
calculate  out  loud;  those  who,  in  describing  a  scene,  imagine  themselves  of  the  "  audience  " 
and  not  of  the  "  spectators";  by  Blind  Tom,  playing  a  musical  selection  after  a  single  hear- 
ing, and  Beethoven,  composing  symphonies  after  his  deafness.  Finally,  there  is  the  "  mo- 
tor type  "  of  mind,  predominant  in  those  to  whom  the  muscle-feelings  accompanying  action 
form  the  central  bond  of  memory.  Actors  are,  perhaps,  likely  to  develop  this  lastlcind  of 
memory. 

t  Cited  by  Binet,  op.  cit.,  pp.  21-25  :  also  by  Dr.  H.  Wilbrand  :    Die  Seelenblindheit 
(1887),  pp.  43-51. 


Edith  Thomas  will  be  on  the  platform.  Helen 
Keller  will  be  among  the  invited  guests.  Ad- 
mission to  the  second  balcony  is,  as  usual,  free 
to  the  public.  Tickets  for  reserved  seats  can  be 
obtained  by  early  application  to  Mr.  Anagnos, 
South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  Instita- 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


with  rare    exceptions,    the  typical  operation   in  dreams;    it  is  this 

sense,  too,  that  is  most  readily  stimulated  into  morbid  action  under 

the  influence  of  drugs  or  other  excitement,  and  most  easily  made 

the  basis  of  delusions  and  hallucinations  in  a  disordered  mind.     The 

dependence  of  the  nature  and  content  of  dreams  upon  the  waking 

experiences  is  so  clearly  proven  that  it  would  be  surprising  not  to 

find  in  them  individual  characteristics  of  mind,  especially  if  Aristotle     blind  children  shall  be  in  any  danger  of  los- 

is  right  in  saying  that  in  waking  life    we  all  have  a  world  in  com-     inS  the  home  in  which  they  ar«  now  gath- 

mon,  but  in  dreams  each  has  a  world  of  his  own. 

*****  *  * 

With  regard  to  the  blind  much  of  what  has  been  said  above  is 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Register: — 

The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  wish  to  place 
before  the  public  the  urgent  need  of  this 
institution  of  money  to  carry  on  its  work. 
The  following  forcible  words  were  spoken 
at  a  recent  reception  at  the  kindergarten, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  through  these 
columns  reach  some  one  who  was  unable  to 
hear  them  then  : — 

"The  kindergarten  is  established,  but  not 
yet  securely.  It  needs  what  all  kindred 
works  need, — an  assured  support.  And  this 
can  only  come  with  the  completion  of  the 
endowment  fund.  The  amount  of  a  fund 
barely  sufficient  to  provide  an  income  for 
annual  expenses  has  been  estimated  at  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  leis  than  this 
cannot  be  thought  of  as  an  adequate  pro- 
vision for  our  work.  We  have  about  a 
fourth  part  of  this  endowment  subscribed, 
the  other  three-fourths  are  yet  to  be  given. 
That  they  will  be  given  we  cannot  doubt. 
This  generous  community — never  more  gen- 
erous than  in  its  care  of  the  blind — will  not 
only  pour  out  of  its  abundance,  but  will 
give  its  mites,  as  it  has  done,  to  sustain  this 
cause.    It  will  not  consent  that  its  little 


ered  -or  the  instruction  from  which  they  are 
now  reaping  all  the  advantages — the  almost 
unexpected  advantages  —  witnessed  within 
these  walls.  Boston,  Massachusetts,  or 
whatever  name  we  give  to  the  men,  women, 


entirely  irrelevant.      However  intimately' we  appreciate  the  function     and  children  on  whom  we  confidently  de- 

of  sight  in  our  own  mental  development,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 

imagine  how  different  our  life  would  have  been,  had  we  never  seen. ; 

But  here,  at  the  outset,  a  fundamental  distinction  must  be  drawn 

between  those  blind  from  birth  or  early  infancy  and  those  who  lose 

their  sight  in  youth  or  adult  life.*     "  It  is  better  to  have  seen  and 

lost  one's  sight  than  never  to  have  seen  at  all,"  is  quite  as  true  asi 


pend,  will  not  forsake  the  charitable  enter- 
prise for  which  we  are  sure  we  cannot  plead 
in  vain.  The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee, 
in  calling  us  hither  this  afternoon  and  ar- 
ranging the  welcome  which  has  made  every 
one  feel  at  home,  gives  us  a  chance — a  fortu- 
nate  chance — to  be  aware  of  the  really  help- 
ful   friends    of    these    children    and    their 


the  sentiment  which  this  form  of  statement  parodies.  Expressed  teachers.  Oh  that  the  chance  be  not  thrown 
physiologically,  this  means  that  to  have  begun  the  general  brain- 
building  process  with  the  aid  of  the  eye  insures  some  further  self- 
development  of  the  visual  centre,  and  thus  makes  possible  a  kind 
of  mental  possession  of  which  those  born  blind  are  inevitably  de- 
prived, f 


*  A  noted  blind  teacher  of  the  blind  says  '•  "  Wenn  wir  .  .  .  den  Einfluss  der  Blind- 
heit  auf  die  geistige  Thatigkeit  des  Blinden  beobachten,  so  haben  wir  Blindgeborene  und 
Blindgewordcne     .     .     .     streng  auseinander  zu  halten." 

f  This  applies  mainly  to  intellectual  acquirements.  The  emotional  life  of  those  who 
have  lost  their  sight  is  often,  and  with  much  truth,  regarded  as  sadder  and  more  dreary 
than  that  of  the  congcnitally  blind  ;  the  former  regretfully  appreciate  what  they  have  lost  : 
the  latter  live  in  a  different  and  more  meagre  world,  but  have  never  known  any  other.  It 
is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  age  of  "  blinding"  {sit  venia 
verbd)  on  the  mental  development  of  eminent  blind  men  and  women.  Of  a  list  of  125 
blind  persons  of  very  various  degrees  of  talent,  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  the  age  of 


away  on  any  one  of  us,  but  that  every  vis- 
itor of  to-day  may  go  away  with  the  resolu- 
tion not  only  of  helping  this  work,  but  of 
inducing  others  to  help  it,  and  so  to  feel,  so 
to  tell  the  scenes  here  witnessed,  that  the 
friends  of  the  kindergarten  may  be  multi- 
plied and  its  resources  increased  a  hundred- 
fold I  It  stands  with  one  look  toward  its 
children,  serene  and  confident.  The  other 
look  is  confident  also,  but  with  a  shade  of 
suspense,  as  it  turns  to  the  people  around 
it,  and  waits  for  the  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  without  which  it  cannot  continue  its 
ministry.     Shall  it  wait  long  ?" 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz. 

Mrs.  William  Appleton. 

Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott. 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Mack. 


blinding  was  (approximately)  ascertainable  in  114  cases.  Of  these  about  11  are  really  very 
distinguished,  and  10  of  them  (the  exception  is  the  wonderful  mathematician,  Nicholas 
Saunderson)  became  blind  either  in  advanced  youth,  middle  life,  or  still  later  ;  of  the  croup 
next  in  eminence  (about  25)  the  average  age  of  the  onset  of  blindness  is  in  early  youth  at 
nine  or  ten  years,  and  those  earliest  blind  are  generally  musicians,  who  least  of  all  require 
sight  for  their  calling  ;  the  average  age  of  blinding  of  the  rest  of  the  list — whose  achieve- 
ments would  for  the  most  part  not  have  been  recorded  had  they  not  been  those  of  blind 
persons— is  as  low  as  seven  years,  while  that  of  the  musicians  (about  15  in  the  group)  is  little 
over  three  years.  All  this  speaks  strongly  for  the  permanent  intellectual  importance  of 
sight  in  early  education. 


A  fact  of  prime  importance  regarding  the  development  of  the 
sight-centre  is  the  age  at  which  its  education  is  sufficiently  com- 
pleted to  enable  it  to  continue  its  function  without  further  object- 
lessons  on  the  part  of  the  retina.  If  we  accept  as  the  test  of  the 
independent  existence  of  the  sight-centre  its  automatic  excitation 
in  dreams,  the  question  can  be  answered  by  determining  the  age  of 
the  onset  of  blindness  which  divides  those  who  still  retain  in  their 
dreams  the  images  derived  from  the  world  of  sight,  from  those  who 
do  not.  The  data  that  enable  me  to  answer  this  question  were 
gathered  at  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more ;  and  I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  authorities  and 
teachers  of  these  Institutions  for  the  courtesy  and  privileges  ex- 
tended to  me  in  my  research.  Nearly  200  persons  of  both  sexes 
were  personally  examined,  and  their  answers  to  quite  a  long  series 
of  questions  recorded.  All  dates  and  ages  were  verified  by  the 
register  of  the  institution,  and  the  degree  of  sight  was  tested. 

Beginning  with  cases  of  total  blindness  (including  under  this  head 
those  upon  whom  light  has  simply  a  general  subjective  "  heat-ef- 
fect," enabling  them  to  distinguish  between  night  and  day,  between 
shade  and  sunshine,  but  inducing  little  or  no  tendency  to  project  the 
cause  of  the  sensation  into  the  external  world),  I  find  on  my  list 
fifty-eight  such  cases.  Of  these,  thirty-two  became  blind  before 
completing  their  fifth  year,  and  not  one  of  these  thirty-two  sees  in 
dreams.  Six  became  blind  between  the  fifth  and  the  seventh  year; 
of  these,  four  have  dreams  of  seeing,  but  two  of  them  do  so  seldom 
and  with  some  vagueness,  while  two  never  dream  of  seeing  at  all. 
Of  twenty  persons  who  became  blind  after  their  seventh  year  all 
have  "dream-vision  " — as  I  shall  term  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  dreams. 
The  period  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  year  is  thus  marked  out  as  the 
critical  one.  Before  this  age  the  visual  centre  is  undergoing  its  ele- 
mentary education ;  its  life  is  closely  dependent  upon  the  constant 
food-supply  of  sensations,  and  when  these  are  cut  off  by  blindness  it 
degenerates  and  decays.  If  blindness  occurs  between  the  fifth  and 
the  seventh  years,  the  preservation  of  the  visualizing  power  depends 
on  the  degree  of  development  of  the  individual.  If  the  faculty  is  re- 
tained, it  is  neither  stable  nor  pronounced.  If  sight  is  lost  after  the 
seventh  year,  the  sight-centre  can,  in  spite  of  the  loss,  maintain  its 
function,  and  the  dreams  of  such  an  individual  are  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  those  of  a  seeing  person. 

I  had  already  entered  upon  this  research  when  I  discovered  that 
I  had  a  predecessor.     So  long  ago  as  1838  Dr.  G.  Heermann  *  stud- 
ied the  dreams  of  the  blind  with  the  view  of  determining  this  same 
question,  the  physiological  significance  of  which,  however,  was  not 
then  clearly  understood.     He  records  the  answers  of  fourteen  totally 
blind  persons  who  lost  their  sight  previous  to  their  fifth  year,  and  none 
of  these  have  dream-vision.    Of  four  who  lost  their  sight  between  the 
fifth  and  the  seventh  year  one  has  dream-vision,  one  has  it  dim  and 
rare,  and  two  do  not  definitely  know.     Of  thirty-five  who  became 
blind  after  their  seventh  year  all  have  dream-vision.     The  two  inde- 
pendent researches  thus  yield  the  very  same  conclusion.     Doctor 
Heermann  includes  in  his  list  many  aged  persons,  and  from  their  an- 
swers is  able  to  conclude  that,  generally  speaking,  those  who  become 
blind  in  mature  life  retain  the  power  of  dream-vision  longer  than 


Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paink. 
Miss  Edith  Rotcii. 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott. 
Any  contributions,  large  or  small,  will  be 
most  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged 
by  the  treasurer  pro  tern., 

Mr.  P.  T.  Jackson,  Jr., 
178  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 
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BOSTON,   MAY  26,  1888. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTE  ANNIVERSARY. 

The  approach  of  warm  weather  brings 
with  it  announcements  of  the  closing  of 
schools  for  the  summer  holidays,  and 
among  these  we  notice  that  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  is  to  hold  its  com- 
mencement exercises  on  Thursday,  June  7, 
at  3  P.  M.,  at  Tiemont  Temple.  These 
anniversaries  attract  a  large  audience 
whose  tastes  are  gratified  by  their  pleas- 
ing character,  and  whose  noblest  sympa- 
thies are  excited  by  the  brave  and  success- 
ful struggle  of  these  students  to  reduce 
the  disadvantages  of  blindness  to  their 
minimum  and  to  acquire  an  education 
equal  to  that  of  their  fellows.  A  great 
help  iu  the  work  of  this  ins'''i',ition  is  the 
kindergarten  recently  started  and  now 
pleading  for  the  means  of  continued  ex- 
istence in  order  to  begin  the  training  of 
pupils  at  an  earlier  age  than  has  hitherto 
been  possible.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  Rev. 
S.  W.  Brooke  will  explain  the  work  and 
the  needs  of  this  department,  and  a  brief 
address  will  be  made  by  Rev.  W.  Elliot 
Griffis.  The  musical  department  offers 
some  excellent  selections;  the  exercises 
of  the  literary  department  are  well  chosen ; 
and  the  physical  trairNng  will  be  illus- 
trated by  gymnastic  classes,  and  by  a  mil- 
itary drill  of  the  older  pupils  of  the  boys' 
school.  Both  Laura  Bridgmau  and  Edith 
Thomas  will  be  on  the  platform.  Helen 
Keller  will  be  among  the  invited  guests. 
Admission  to  the  second  balcony  is,  as 
usual,  free  to  the  public.  Tickets  for  re- 
served seats  can  be  obtained  by  early  ap- 
plication to  Mr.  Anagnos,  South  Boston, 
or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  Institution, 
No.  37  Avon  Street. 


Ikrsixm    gxrst 


SATURDAY  MORNING,   MAY  26,  1888 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 
Of  the  many  commencements  occurring  during 
the  early  summer  in  New  England,  that  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  can  take  rank 
with  any  in  point  of  interest,  appealing,  as  it 
does,  not  less  to  the  general  public  than  lo  those 
wiio  have  given  and  are  giving  their  time  and 
money  to  promote  its  welfare.  The  exercises  this 
year  are  set  for  Thursday,  June  7,  at  Tiemont 
Temple,  beginning  at  3  p.  m.,  and  are  arranged 
with  a  view  of  giving  a  trustworthy  insight  into 
the  methods  and  results  of  the  education  of  the 
blind.  The  departments  of  school,  music 
and  gymnasium  will  be  fully  illustrated, 
and  the  kindergarten  branch  at  Rox 
bury  will  send  a  number  of  its  pupils  to  represent 
it.  in  an  attractive  exercise.  Dr.  Griffis  of  the 
Shawmut  Church  will  deliver  an  opening  address, 
and  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke  and  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 
will  speak  in  behulf  of  the  kindergarten.  Helen 
Keller  of  Tuscunibia,  Ala.,  will  be  among  the  in- 
vited guests,  and  Laura  Bridgmau  and  Edith 
Thomas  will  occupy  seats  on  the  platform  with  the 
members  of  the  school.  Tickets  for  reservea  seats 
may  be  obtained  at  37  Avon  street,  or  of  the  di- 
rector, Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  at  South  Boston.  Tlie.-e 
will  entitle  those  holding  them  to  seats  until  3 
p.m.,  wlien  ail  unoccupied  seats  may  be  claimed 
Dv  any  oic  desiring  them.  The  second  balcony 
will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public. 


1 


EVEMM IRANSCRlrl1 

SATURDAY,    MAY    26.    1888. 


Anniversary  of  the  Perkins  Institution. 

The  friends  of  the  Peikins  Institution  for  the 
"Blind  and  the  patrons  of  )ts  ycunge-st  child,  the 
Kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  will  be  interested 
to  Jearn  that  Thursday,  June  7,  has  been  seiected 
for  tbe  anniversary  exercises  of  this  school,  and 
that  they  will  be  be)d,  as  usual,  at  'fremont  Tem- 
i  le,  at  3  P.  M.  The  programme  indicates  a  care- 
ful selection  in  both  the  musical  and  intellectua' 
departments  of  such  exercises  as  will  not  only  he 
very  pier. sing  to  an  audience,  but  will  also  be  of 
additional  interest  and  value  as  illustrating  the 
difference  in  methods  of  teaching  which  necessa- 
rily characterize  an  institution  for  the  education 
cf  the  sightless ;  while  the  kindergarten  exercise, 
"The  Bee  and  its  Work,"  will  show  how  much  can 
toe  accomplished  by  even  the  very  little  children, 
tinder  proper  instruction.  The  military  drill  and 
the  gymnastic  ciarsses  for  boys  and  gin-Is  are  always 
a  very  satisfactory  feature  of  these  exercises,  and 
are  included  in  this  programme.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  brief  addresses  are  promised  by  the 
president,  Sa»uel  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  Stopford  W. 
Brooke,  and  Rev.  W.  E.  Griffis.  Hellen  Keller 
•will  be  among  the  invited  cuests,  and  Laura  Bridg- 
rnan  and  SBerith  Thomas  will  be  present  among  the 
members  of  the  school. 

As  these  anniversaries  always  attract  a  large  au- 
dience, those  who  desire  reserved  seats  should 
make  early  application  for  tickets  to  Mr.  Anag- 
nos,  Scnth  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom,  Mo.  M7 
Avon  s:veet.  N:»  tickets  are  required  for  the  sec- 
ond balcony  of  tho  Temple. 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY.  MAY  26.  (888 


THE  BLIND-COMMENCEMENT. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  has 
been  an  object  of  sympathetic  interest  to  the 
people  of  Boston  and  New  England  ever 
since  its  establishment,  and  has  at  no  time 
received  more  general  attention  than  in  these 
later  years  since  its  kindergarten  department 
has  been  originated  and  opened.  A  very 
favorable  opportunity  will  be  given  to  its 
many  friends  to  judge  of  the  quality  and 
variety  of  its  work,  on  Thursday,  the  7th  of 
June,  when  the  annual  commencement  exer- 
cises will  be  observed  in  Tremont  Temple  at 
3  p.  M.  Addresses  will  be  made  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Elliot  Griffis.  the  Rev.  S.  W. 
Brooke,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot.  There  will  be 
a  variety  of  exercises  by  the  pupils  of  the 
school,  consisting  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  recitations  in  reading,  arithmetic  and 
geography ;  and  a  kindergarten  exercise  by 
the  little  children  from  the  department  at 
Roxbury.  Helen  Keller  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala- 
bama, will  be  among  the  invited  guests,  and 
Laura  Bridgman  and  Edith  Thomas  will  oc- 
cupy seats  on  the  platform  with  the  members 
of  the  school.  In  view  of  the  large  and  in- 
creasing number  of  those  wishing  to  attend, 
persons  desiring  reserved  seats  should  apply 
for  them  at  37  Avon  street,  or  by  addressing 
the  director,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  at  South  Bos- 
ton. The  second  balcony  is  not  reserved  and 
will  be  open  to  the  public. 


THE 


SOUTJi  J30ST0N   INQUIRER, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,    MAY  62,  1888. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND    ANNIVER- 
SARY. 

Those  who  in  previous  years  have  beeD 
too  late  in  applying  for  tickets  to  Tre- 
mont. Temple  on  the  occasion  of  the  an- 
nual exerci»es  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  will  note  that  Thursday, 
June  7th,  is  this  year  Hie,  date  of  meeting; 
the  hour,  3  P.  M.  Judging  by  tbe  pro- 
gramme this  occasion  will  not  fall  behind 
in  predecessors  in   interest.      The   recita- 


those  who  become  blind  nearer  the  critical  age  of  five  to  seven  years. 
He  records  twelve  cases  where  dream-vision  still  continues  after  a 
blindness  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  four  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years,  four  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  and  one  of  thirty- 
five  years.  In  one  case  dream-vision  was  maintained  for  fifty-two, 
and  in  another  for  fifty-four  years,  but  then  faded  out.f 

With  regard  to  the  partially  blind,  the  question  most  analogous 
to  the  persistence  of  dream-vision  after  total  blindness  is  whether  or 
not  the  dream-vision  is  brighter  and  clearer  than  that  of  waking  life  ; 
whether  the  sight-centre  maintains  the  full  normal  power  to  which  it 
was  educated,  or  whether  the  partial  loss  of  sight  has  essentially 
altered  and  replaced  it.  To  this  rather  difficult  question  I  have 
fewer  and  less  satisfactory  answers  than  to  the  former  inquiry,  but 
the  evidence  is  perfectly  in  accord  with  my  previous  conclusions.  Of 
twenty-three  who  describe  their  dream-vision  as  only  as  clear  as  wak- 

*  "  Beobachtungen  und  Betrachtungen  liber  die  Traume  der  Blinden,  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Physiologie  und  Psychologie  der  Sinne"  (in  Monatsschrift  filr  Medecin,  Augenheilkunde, 
cVv.,  von  Dr.  Amnion.  I.,  pp.  116-180.  Leipzig,  1838),  an  excellent  article,  written  in  a 
spirit  in  advance  of  that  of  his  day,  and  extremely  valuable  and  suggestive.  He  records 
101  cases,  and  on  the  few  points  where  it  was  possible,  I  have  either  incorporated  his  an- 
swers in  mine  or  corroborated  mine  by  his.  I  owe  much  to  this  article.  I  also  found  two 
other  articles  on  this  topic  by  teachers  of  the  blind — one  by  Mr.  Johns  {National  Review, 
May,  1885),  the  other  in  a  rare  tract  by  Friedrich  Scherer — neither  of  much  value  for  me. 

f  Doctor  Heermann's  observations  also  enable  us  to  trace  the  anatomical  conditions 
underlying  the  power  of  dream-vision.  From  ten  cases  in  which  post-mortem  examinations 
were  held,  he  concludes  that,  allowing  for  much  individual  difference,  after  about  twenty 
years  the  optic  nerves  degenerate,  and  often  as  far  back  as  the  chiasma.  This  shows 
that  the  nerve  is  not  necessary  for  dream-vision,  and  thus  goes  to  prove  that  the  process  is 
dependent  on  cerebral  organs — a  valuable  piece  of  evidence  fifty  years  ago.  Esquirol  re- 
cords a  case  of  sight-hallucinations  in  a  blind  woman,  again  indicating  the  same  conclusion. 

ing  sight,  all  became  blind  not  later  than  the  close  of  their  fifth  year  ; 
while  of  twenty-four  whose  dream-vision  is  more  or  less  markedly 
clearer  than  their  partial  sight,  all  lost  their  full  sight  not  earlier 
than  their  sixth  year*  The  age  that  marks  off  those  to  whom  total 
blindness  carries  with  it  the  loss  of  dream-vision  from  those  whose 
dream-vision  continues,  is  thus  the  age  at  which  the  sight-centre  has 
reached  a  sufficient  stage  of  development  to  enable  it  to  maintain 
its  full  function  when  partially  or  totally  deprived  of  retinal  stimu- 
lation. The  same  age  is  also  assigned  by  some  authorities  as  the 
limiting  age  at  which  deafness  will  cause  muteness  (unless  special 
pains  be  taken  to  prevent  it),  while  later  the  vocal  organs,  though 
trained  to  action  by  the  ear,  can  perform  their  duties  without  the 
teacher's  aid.  This,  too,  is  assigned  as  the  earliest  age  at  which  we 
have  a  remembrance  of  ourselves.  This  last  statement  I  can  direct- 
ly test  by  one  hundred  answers  which  I  have  to  the  question,  "  What 
is  your  earliest  remembrance  of  yourself?"  The  average  age  to 
which  these  memories  go  back  is  5.2  years,  seventy-nine  instances 
being  included  between  the  third  and  the  sixth  years.  At  this  pe- 
riod of  child  development — the  centre  of  which  is  at  about  the  close 
of  the  fifth  year — there  seems  to  be  a  general  "  declaration  of  in- 
dependence "  of  the  sense-centres  from  their  food-supply  of  sen- 
sations. Mr.  Sully  f  finds  sense,  imagination,  and  abstraction  to  be 
the  order  in  which  the  precocity  of  great  men  reveals  itself,  and  the 
critical  period  which  we  are  now  considering  seems  to  mark  the 
point  at  which  imagination  (and  abstraction)  can  come  into  play. 
M.  Perez  \  likewise  recognizes  the  distinctive  character  of  this  era 
of  childhood  by  making  the  second  part  of  his  "infant  psychology" 
embrace  the  period  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  year. 

*  A  further  interesting  question  regarding  the  dream-vision  of  the  partially  blind  is,  how 
much  must  they  see  in  order  to  dream  of  seeing  ?  In  answering  this  question  the  blind 
give  the  name  "  seeing  "  to  what  is  really  a  complex  of  sensations  and  judgments,  and  this 
same  complex  may  enter  into  their  dreams.  Cases  occur  in  which  there  is  only  the  slight- 
est remnant  of  sight,  and  yet  this  forms  a  factor  in  dream  life.  It  is  a  very  imperfect  kind 
of  vision,  and  acts  more  as  a  general  illumination  and  anticipatory  sense.  Generally  speak- 
ing, those  who  know  color  have  more  frequent  and  brighter  dream-vision  than  those  who 
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distinguish  light  and  shade  only.  For  example,  of  those  partially  blind  from  birth,  such  as 
see  color  tolerably  well  (there  are  sixteen  such)  have  regular  dream-vision,  of  course,  no 
clearer  than  their  best  days  of  sight.  Of  eleven  who  have  some  faint  notion  of  color  three 
have  dream-vision  regularly,  six  have  it  rarely,  while  two  (almost  never  or)  never  have  it. 
Of  eleven  who  can  see  no  color  at  all  ten  have  no  dream-vision,  and  one  has  it  occasionally. 

f  James  Sully  :   "  Genius  and  Precocity."     Nineteenth  Century,  June,  1886. 

%  La  Psychologie  de  I' Enfant :  L' Enfant  de  Trois  a  Sept  Ans.  Par  Bernard  Perez. 
Preface. 

This  general  fact,  that  the  mode  in  which  a  brain-centre  will 
function  depends  so  largely  on  its  rudimentary  education,  but  that, 
this  education  once  completed,  it  can  maintain  its  function,  though 
deprived  of  sense-stimulation,  is  sufficiently  important  to  merit 
further  illustration.*  The  fact,  though  very  clear  and  evident 
when  stated  from  a  modern  point  of  view,  was  not  always  recog- 
nized. So  ingenious  a  thinker  as  Erasmus  Darwin  inferred  from 
two  cases,  the  one  of  a  blind  man,  the  other  of  a  deaf-mute,  in  which 
the  wanting  senses  were  also  absent  in  their  dreams,  that  the  pe- 
ripheral sense-organ  was  necessary  for  all  "  perception,"  subjective 
as  well  as  objective,  entirely  neglecting  the  age  at  which  the  sense 
was  lost.  Such  noted  physiologists  as  Reil,  Rudolphi,  Wardrop 
("  when  an  organ  of  sense  is  totally  destroyed,  the  ideas  which 
were  received  by  that  organ  seem  to  perish  along  with  it  as  well 
as  the  power  of  perception "),  Hartman,  more  or  less  distinctly 
favored  this  view ;  while  some  teachers  of  the  blind,  and  the  physi- 
ologists Nasse  and  Autentreith  rightly  drew  the  distinction  between 
those  born,  and  those  who  became,  blind.  An  experimental  demon- 
stration of  the  original  dependence  of  the  perceptive  and  emotional 
powers  upon  sense-impressions  was  furnished  by  Boffi  and  Schiff, 
who  found  that  young  dogs  the  olfactory  bulbs  of  which  were  re- 
moved failed  to  develop  any  affection  for  man. 

What  is  true  of  the  visual  is  doubtless  equally  true  of  the  other 
perceptive  centres.  The  dreams  of  the  deaf-mute  offer  an  attrac- 
tive and  untouched  field  for  study.  The  few  accounts  of  such 
dreams  that  I  have  met  with  fail  to  give  the  age  at  which  deafness 
set  in  ;  in  one  case,  however,  in  which  deafness  occurred  at  thirty 
years,  the  pantomimic  language  had  replaced  the  spoken  in  the 
dreams  of  thirty  years  later.  Similarly,  cripples  dream  of  their  lost 
limbs  for  many  years  after  their  loss,  though  here  stimulation  of  the 

*  That  even  a  comparatively  slight  disturbance  of  vision,  affecting  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  visual  experience,  can  leave  a  permanent  trace  upon  the  sight-centre  is  made  very 
probable  by  a  most  valuable  case  recorded  by  Doctor  McCosh,  Cognitive  Powers,  p.  106. 
A  young  man  was  suffering  from  seeing  everything  double,  a  defect  which  a  subsequent 
operation  removed.  "  If  I  attempt,"  he  writes,  "to  recall  scenes  that  I  saw  while  my  eyes 
were  out  of  order,  I  invariably  see  them  as  they  appeared  during  that  time,  although  I  may 
have  seen  them  many  times  since  the  operation.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  minister 
in  the  pulpit  at  home,  I  see  two  images  of  him,  no  matter  how  much  I  may  try  to  get  rid 
of  one  of  them.  .  .  .  My  recollection  of  the  office  in  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, as  also  of  everything  in  it,  is  double,  although  I  saw  it  only  twice  before  the  resto- 
ration of  my  sight,  and  many  times  after.  The  objects  which  I  have  seen  since  the  opera- 
tion are  always  single  when  recalled." 

cuF  nerves  may  in  some  cases  be  the  suggestive  cause  of  such 
dreams.  A  man  of  forty,  who  lost  his  right  arm  seventeen  years 
ago,  dreams  of  having  the  arm.  The  earliest  age  of  losing  and 
dreaming  about  a  lost  limb,  of  which  I  can  find  a  record,  is  of  a  boy 
of  thirteen  years  who  lost  a  leg  at  the  age  of  ten  ;  this  boy  still 
dreams  of  walking  on  his  feet.  Those  who  are  born  cripples  must 
necessarily  have  these  defects  represented  in  their  dream  conscious- 
ness. Heermann  cites  the  case  of  a  man  born  without  hands,  fore- 
arms, feet,  or  lower  legs.  He  always  dreams  of  walking  on  his  knees, 
and  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  movements  are  present  in  dream- 
life^ 

The  dreams  of  those  both  blind  and  deaf  are  especially  instruc- 
tive in  this  regard.  The  name  of  Laura  Bridgman  at  once  sug- 
gests itself;  many  of  her  dreams  have  been  recorded,  and  an 
unpublished  manuscript  by  Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall  places  at  my  ser- 


tioiiH  of  pupilH  of  the  intellectual  depart- 
ment will  illustrate  the  methods  by  which 
they  acquire  the  same  education  as  those 
who  are  not  hindered  by  lack  of  sight. 
The  musical  department  promises  both 
solo  and  chorus  singing,  and,  in  instru- 
mental music,  the  organ,  piano,  violin 
and  the  brass  band  of  the  institution  have 
each  a  part.  There  will  also  be  a  mili- 
tary drill;  and  those  who  are  especially 
interested  in  the  little  folks  will  have 
their  share  of  enjoyment  in  watching  the 
children  from  the  Kindergarten,  who  ate 
to  take  part  in  the  exercises.  Helen  Kel- 
ler will  be  among  the  invited  guests,  and 
Laura  Bridgman  and  Edith  Thomas  will 
be  present  among  the  members  of  the 
school. 

Tickets  for  reserved  seats  can  be  obtain- 
ed by  addressing  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  South 
Boston,  or  by  applying  at  the  salesroom  of 
the  Institution,  No.  37  Avon  street.  Ad- 
mission to  the  second  balcony  is  free,  and 
the  public  are  co-dially  invited  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  26,  1888. 


THE  BLIND. 


The  people  of  Cambridge  have 
great  interest  in  the  beneficent  work  of  the' 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  giving  prominence  to  the 
announcement  of  its  annual  commence- 
ment, which  will  occur  at  Tremont  Temple 
on  Thursday,  June  7,  at  3  P.  M.  The  ex- 
ercises will  be  of  special  interest  and  sig- 
nificance. The  children  from  the  kinder- 
garten are  to  illustrate  a  very  appropriate 
subject  on  "the  Bee  and  its  work,"  the 
knowledge  of  which  they  have  acquired  by 
a  process  which  is  really  systematized  play 
instead  of  laborious  study.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  who  presides  on  the  occasion,  is  to 
present  their  claims  in  a  brief  appeal.  He 
will  be  followed  by  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke, 
who  will  speak  on  the  same  subject.  Rev. 
William  Eliot  Griffis,  D.  D..  will  make  the 
opening  address.  Gymnastics,  military 
drill,  mental  arithmetic,  reading  by  the 
touch  and  geography  will  be  interspersed 
with  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Helen 
Keller  will  be  among  the  invited  guests, 
and  Laura  Bridgman  and  Edith  Thomas 
will  occupy  seats  on  the  platform  with  the 
members  of  the  school.  Readers  of  The 
Tribune  who  desire  reserved  seats  may 
secure  tickets  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  South 
Boston,  or  at  the  salesrooms  of  the  institu- 
tion, No.  37  Avon  street,  Boston.  No 
tickets  are  required  for  the  second  balcony 
of  the  temple. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  26, 1888. 


The  annual  Commencement  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
will  be  held  at  Tremont  Temple  on  June  7,  at  3 
p.  m.  This  announcement  will  be  of  interest  not 
only  to  the  many  tried  friends  of  the  institution 
who  make  the  occasion  an  opportunity  to  renew 
their  expression  of  interest  in  its  welfare  and  to 
satisfy  themselves  of  its  right  to  the  continuance 
of  their  sympathy  and  esteem,  but  also  to  the 
many  new  friends  whose  interest  has  been  excited 
and  stimulated  by  the  recent  extension  of  its 
work  to  the  Kindergarten  department  at  Rox- 
bury.  All  are  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome  to 
the  exercises,  but  to  guard  against  disappoint- 
ment and  confusion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply 
at  37  Avon  street,  or  to  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  South 
Boston,  for  reserved  seat  tickets.  Seats  on  the 
floor  and  first  balcony  will  be  kept  for  ticket- 
holders  until  3  p.  m.  exactly  ;  the  second  balcony, 
however,  will  not  be  reserved.  The  programme 
is  varied  in  character,  comprising  recitations  in 
different  studies,  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
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calistbenic  and  military  drill,  and  an  interesting 
kindergarten  exercise  has  been  prepared  for  the 
occasion  by  the  little  ones  at  Roxbury. 
Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  will  preside  and  both 
he  and  Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke,  will  speak  of  the 
kindergarten.  Rev.  Wm.  Elliot  Griffis,  D.D., 
will  deliver  the  opening  address.  Helen 
Keller  of  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  will  be  among 
the  invited  guests,  and  Laura  Bridgman  and 
Edith  Thomas  will  occupy  seats  on  the  platform 
with  the  members  of  the  school. 


BOSTON,  MAY  27,  18  8 S. 


Perkins  Institution  Commencement. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  hold 
Its  commencement  exercises  In  Tremont  Temple 
on  Thursday,  Jane  7,  at  3  P.  M.,  and  the  pro- 
gramme Jast  Issued  for  that  occasion  promises  an 
entertainment  of  exceeding  interest.  Tne  chil- 
dren from  the  kindergarten  are  to  Illustrate  a 
very  appropriate  subject  on  "  The  Bee  and  Its 
Work,"  the  knowledge  of  which  they  have  ac- 
quired bj  a  process  which  is  really  systematized 
play  Instead  of  laborious  study.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  who  presides  on  the  occasion,  is  to  present 
their  claims  In  a  brief  appeal.  He  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke,  who  will  speak 
on  the  same  subject.  Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis, 
D.D.,  will  make  the  opening  address.  Gymnastics, 
military  drill,  mental  arithmetic,  reading  by  the 
tonch  and  geography  will  be  Interspersed  by  vocal 
and  Instrumental  mnslc.  Helen  Keller  will  be 
among  the  invited  guests,  and  Laura  Bridgman 
and  Edith  Thomas  will  occupy  seats  on  the  plat- 
form with  the  members  of  the  school.  As  these 
anniversaries  always  attract  a  large  audience, 
those  who  desire  reserved  seats  should  make 
application  for  tickets  to  Mr.  AnagnoB,  South 
Boston,  or  at  the  salesrooms  of  the  institution, 
37  Avon  street.  No  tickets  are  required  for  the 
second  balcony  of  the  Temple. 
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BOSTON,  MAY  27,  t*=8 


The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will   ho:d 

Us  annual  commencement  exercises  at  Tremont  Tem- 
ple on  ihe  afternoon  of  Thursday,  June  7,  lit  3  o'clock. 
Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  will  preside,  and  will  address  the 
meeting.  Other  addresses  have  been  promised  by  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Griffis  and  the  Rev.  Stoplord  W.  Brooke. 
The  programme  shows  a  pleasing  variety  of  selections 
in  vocal  and  Instrumental  music.  Class  recitations, 
and  the  gymnastic  and  military  drill,  which  have  be- 
come so  popular  a  feature,  are  not  lacking.  The  little 
children  from  the  kindergarten  have  a  part  In  the  pro- 
gramme, and  the  result  of  their  first  year  of  Instruction 
will  be  earnestly  watched.  The  second  balcony  will  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  without  tickets.  For  other 
parts  of  the  house  tickets  are  required,  andean  be  ob- 
tained by  applying  to  the  director.  South  BostOD,  or  at 
the  salpsroom  of  the  institution,  37  Avon  street.  Little 
Helen  Keller,  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  is  expected  to  be 
among  the  guests,  and  both  Laura  Brldgeman  and 
Kdlth  Thomas  will  occupy  teats  on  the  platform  with 
the  members  of  the  school 
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SUNDAY  MORNING.  MAY  27,   1888. 

Among    the   early    notices  of  commencement 

exercises  and  kindred  anniversaries,  we  remark  that 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  is  to 
take  place  at  Tremont  Temple  on  Thursday,  Jane  7, 
at  3  f.  m.  The  programme  contains  an  excellent 
variety  of  selections  for  illustrating  the  character  of 
the  training  given  in  the  musical  and  intellectual  de- 
partments, and  shows  also  that  the  physical  devel- 
opment of  the  pupils  is  not  neglected ;  while  the  kin- 
dergarten brings  its  first  tribute  as  a  suggestion  <>f 
what  may  be  accomplished  if  the  means  can  be 
raised  to  carry  on  the  work  begun  last  year  in  the 
pleasant  school  in  Roxbury.  Helen  Keller  will  be 
among  the  invited  guests.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  has 
consented  to  preside,  and  will  speak  concerning  this 
enterprise.  Addresseswill  also  be  given  by  the  Rev.W. 
E.  Griffis  and  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke.  Laura  Bridg- 
man and  Edith  Thomas  will  occupy  seats  on  the 
platform  with  the  teachers  and  pupils. 


vice  a  very  full  account  of  her  sleep  and  dreams.  Sight  and  hear- 
ing are  as  absent  from  her  dreams  as  they  are  from  the  dark  and 
silent  world  which  alone  she  knows.  The  tactual-motor  sensations, 
by  which  she  communicates  with  her  fellow-beings,  and  through 
which  almost  all  her  intellectual  food  is  brought,  are  also  her 
mainstay  in  dreams.  This  accounts  for  the  suddenness  and  fright 
with  which  she  often  wakes  from  her  dreams  ;  she  is  perchance 
dreaming  of  an  animal  which  to  us  would  first  make  itself  seen  or 
heard,  but  to  her  is  present  only  when  it  touches  and  startles  her. 
She  lacks  the  anticipatory  sense.  Language  has  become  so  all- 
important  a  factor  in  civilized  life  that  it  naturally  is  frequently 
represented  in  dreams.  We  not  only  dream  of  speaking  and  being 
spoken  to,  but  we  actually  innervate  the  appropriate  muscles  and 
talk  in  our  sleep.  This  Laura  Bridgman  also  does.  "  Her  sleep 
seemed  almost  never  undisturbed  by  dreams.  Again  and  again  she 
would  suddenly  talk  a  few  words  or  letters  with  her  fingers,  too  rap- 
idly and  too  imperfectly  to  be  intelligible  (just  as  other  people  utter 
incoherent  words  and  inarticulate  sounds  in  sleep),  but  apparently 
never  making  a  sentence."  *     So,  too,  all  the  people  who  enter  into 

*  From  Professor  Hall's  manuscript.  Professor  Hall  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
her  during  three  short  naps,  and  has  incorporated  a  part  of  his  manuscript  into  a  paper 
on  Laura  Bridgman,  republished  in  his  Aspects  of  German  Culture,  pp.  268-270.  From 
this  manuscript  I  take  the  following  illustrations  of  her  dreams,  and  her  method  of  de- 
scribing them.     They  are  recorded  verbatim. 

"  Question.  'Do  you  dream  often?'  Answer.  'Very  often,  many  things.'  Q.  'Did  you  think 
hard  yesterday  to  remember  dreams  for  me?  '  A .  '  I  did  try.  but  I  always  forget  very  soon.'  Q.  '  Did 
you  ever  dream  to  hear?'  [Her  idiom  for 'that  you  could  hear.']    A.  'Only  the  angels  playing  in  heaven.' 

Q.  '  How  did  it  sound  ? '  A.  '  Very  beautiful.'  Q.  'Like  what?'  A.  'Nothing.'  Q.  '  Was  it  loud  ?' 
A.  'Yes,  very.'  Q.  'What  instruments?'  A .  'Piano.'  Q.  'How  did  the  angels  look?'  A. 
•Beautiful.'      Q.   '  Had  they  wings  ? '    A.   '  1  could  not  know.'     Q.   '  Were  they  men  or  women  ? '    A. 


sun.'     Q.    '  How  did  it  look?'    A.   'Glorious.'     Q.   'What  color?'    A.   '  I  car 
great  impatience].     Q.  'Was  it  very  bright?'     A.   'Yes.'     Q.   'Did   it  hurt 
they  ached.'     Q-   'What  was  it  like?'    A.  'Nothing.    I  saw  it  with  my  eyes '  [ 


'Don't  know.'     Q.   '  Can  you  describe  their  dress  ? '    A.   'No.'     Q.  '  Was  the  music  fast  or  slow  ? '    A. 
4 1  cannot  tell.'    On  another  occasion  she  was  asked,  '  Did  you  ever  dream  to  see  ? '    A.   '  I  could  see  the 

cannot  tell '  [with  a  sign  of 
irt  your  eyes?'  A.  'Yes, 
they  ached.'  Q-  'What  was  it  like? '  A.  'Nothing.  I  saw  it  with  my  eyes'  [much  excited,  breathing 
hard  and  fast,  and  pointing  to  her  right  eye].  Some  days  later,  after  some  promptings  from  her  attend- 
ants, she  renewed  the  subject  of  her  own  accord,  as  follows:  'I  remember  once  a  dream.  I  was  in  a 
very  large  place.  It  was  very  glorious  and  full  of  people.  My  father  and  mother  were  standing  by. 
The  glorious  piano  was  playing.  When  I  heard  the  music  I  raised  up  my  i.-rnd  so '  [standing  and  pointing 
impressively  upward  and  forward  with  the  index  finger,  as  the  letter  g  is  made  in  the  deaf  and  dumb 


A.  '  I  cannot  explain.'  Q.  '  What  was  he  like  ? '  A.  [Alter  a  pause]  '  I  cannot  tell  everything  to  every- 
body '  [half  playfully,  whipping  her  right  hand  with  her  left,  and  touching  her  forehead  significantly,  to 
indicate  that  she  was  unable  adequately  to  express  what  was  in  her  mind].  Q.  '  Could  he  touch  you  ? ' 
A.  'No.  He  is  a  spirit.'  Q.  'Did  he  see  you?'  A.  '  He  sees  everything.  See  how  melancholy  I 
look  because  I  do  not  feel  interested.'  On  another  occasion  she  said,  '  I  often  dream  that  Doctor  Howe  is 
alive  and  very  sick,'  but  no  details  could  be  elicited.  Again,  after  imitating  the  gait  of  different  people, 
she  said, '  I  dream  often  of  people  walking.  I  dream  many  things,  but  do  not  remember  what  I  really 
dream.     I  used  to  dream  »l  animals  running  around  the  room,  and  it  woke  me.' " 

It  is  evident  that  her  dreams  of  hearing  and  seeing  are  either  merely  verbal,  or  the  sub- 
stitution and  elaboration  of  kindred  sensations  (sense  of  jar  and  heat)  which  she  experi- 
ences. For  further  examples  of  her  dreams  see  her  Life  atid  Education,  by  Mrs.  Lamson, 
pp.  88,  154,  166-168,  218,  223,  224,  226,  286,  290,  303,  304. 


her  dreams  talk  with  their  fingers.  This  habit  had  already  present- 
ed itself  at  the  age  of  twelve,  four  years  after  her  first  lesson  in  the 
alphabet.  "  I  do  not  dream  to  talk  with  mouth ;  I  dream  to  talk 
with  fingers."  No  prettier  illustration  could  be  given  of  the  way  in 
which  her  fancy  builds  upon  her  real  experiences,  than  the  fact 
recorded  by  Charles  Dickens,  that  on  picking  up  her  doll  he  found 
across  its  eyes  a  green  band  such  as  she  herself  wore.  The  organic 
sensations  originating  in  the  viscera,  though  often  prominently  rep- 
resented in  dreams  of  normal  persons,  seem  especially  prominent 
in  her  dreams.  She  often  tells  of  feeling  her  blood  rush  about, 
and  of  her  heart  beating  fast  when  suddenly  waking,  much  fright- 
ened, from  a  distressing  dream.  One  such  dream  she  describes 
as  "  hard,  heavy,  and  thick  " ;  terms  which,  though  to  us  glaringly 
inappropriate  in  reference  to  so  fairy-like  a  structure  as  a  dream, 
form  an  accurate  description  in  the  language  of  her  own  realistic 
senses.  In  short,  her  dreams  are  accurately  modelled  upon  the  ex- 
periences of  her  waking  life,  reproducing  in  detail  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  thought  and  action  which  a  phenomenal  education  has 
impressed  upon  her  curious  mind.  v*/ 

I   have  had   the  opportunity  of  questioning  a  blind  deaf-mute, 
whose  life-history  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Laura  Bridg- 


man,  and  illustrates  with  all  the  force  of  an  experimental  demon- 
stration the  critical  educational  importance  of  the  early  years  of 
life.  The  young  man  in  question  is  now  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
earns  a  comfortable  living  as  a  broom-maker,  has  an  active  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  dislikes  to  be  considered  peculiar. 
His  eyesight  began  to  fail  him  in  early  childhood,  and  in  his  fifth 
year  the  sight  of  one  eye  was  entirely  lost,  while  that  of  the  other 
was  very  poor.  After  a  less  gradual  loss  of  hearing,  he  became 
completely  deaf  in  his  ninth  year.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  when 
admitted  to  the  institution  for  the  blind  at  Baltimore,  he  was  (prac- 
tically) totally  blind,  deaf,  and  nearly  mute.  The  small  remnant  of 
articulating  power  has  been  cultivated,  and  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  it  can  understand  his  spoken  language.  He  also  com- 
municates as  Laura  Bridgman  does,  and  has  a  further  advantage 
over  her  in  possessing  a  very  acute  sense  of  smell.  He  remembers 
the  world  of  sight  and  hearing  perfectly,  and  in  a  little  sketch  of  his 
life  which  he  wrote  for  me,  vividly  describes  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  his  play-days.  He  usually  dreams  of  seeing  and  hearing,  though 
the  experiences  of  his  present  existence  also  enter  into  his  dreams. 
Some  of  his  dreams  relate  to  flowers  which  he  smelled  and  saw ;  he 
dreamt  of  being  upset  in  a  boat ;  shortly  after  his  confirmation  he 
dreamt  of  seeing  God.  When  he  dreams  of  making  brooms  his 
dream  is  entirely  in  terms  of  motion  and  feeling,  not  of  sight.  His 
history  thus  strongly  emphasizes  the  importance  which  M.  Perez 
attributes  to  the  period  of  childhood  from  the  third  to  the  seventh 
years. 

Before  returning  to  the  characteristics  of  the  dreams  of  the 
blind,  I  will  here  insert  certain  facts  with  regard  to  dreaming  in 
general,  which  the  statistical  nature  of  my  inquiry  enables  me  to 
furnish,  and  which  it  would  be  valuable  to  see  corroborated  by  a 
similar  study  upon  the  dreams  of  normal  individuals. 

We  seldom,  if  ever,  meet  with  a  person  who  has  never  dreamed, 
although  many  dream  very  rarely  indeed.  Of  the  183  answers  to  the 
question,  "  Do  you  dream  ?  "  the  percentage  of  those  who  simply 
say  "Yes"  (z.  <?.,when  I  could  get  no  further  information)  is  25.7;  of 
those  answering  "No,"  is  1.1  ;  "  Seldom,"  43.2  ;  "  Frequently,"  22.4, 
and  "Every  night,"  7.6.  From  a  general  impression  and  in  the 
absence  of  further  statistics  for  seeing  persons,  I  would  judge  that 
the  blind  are,  on  the  whole,  not  such  good  dreamers  as  the  sighted, 
the  latter  probably  including  more  "  frequent  "  and  less  "  occasional  " 
dreamers  than  the  former.  With  regard  to  sex,  the  gentler  sex 
furnishes  the  better  dreamers.  While  of  the  males  54.5  per  cent, 
dream  seldom,  19.2  per  cent,  frequently,  and  7.1  per  cent,  every 
night,  similar  numbers  for  the  females  are  29.8,  26.2,  and  8.3  per 
cent.,  i.  e.,  the  latter  have  more  "  frequent "  and  fewer  "  occasional  " 
dreamers.  This  favors  the  view  that  it  is  the  vividness  of  the  emo- 
tional background  elaborated  by  the  imagination  that  furnishes  the 
predominant  characteristic  and  tendency  to  dreams ;  for  it  is  in  the 
development  of  just  these  qualities  that  women  excel  men  ;  the 
same  view  is  favored  by  the  relation  of  the  prevalence  of  dreams  to 
age.  In  my  tables  there  is  a  loss  of  the  total  amount  of  dreaming 
in  passing  from  the  period  of  five  to  nine  years  to  that  of  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years.  A  slighter  decrease  is  noted  in  passing  from  the 
latter  period  to  that  of  the  next  five  years,  and  this  very  gradual 
decrease  seems  to  continue  from  then  on.  Childhood,  the  period  of 
the  lively  imagination  and  highly  tinged  emotional  life,  brings  the 
richest  harvest  of  dreams.* 

It  was  noticed  that  the  blind  and  deaf  young  man  mentioned 
above,  though  seeing  in  his  dreams,  never  thus  saw  the  shop  in 
which  he  worked.  This  suggests  the  question  of  the  distinguish- 
ability  of  the  pre-blindness  from  the  post-blindness  period,  as  repre- 
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SPRINGFIELD,  SUNDAY,    MAY  27. 

One  of  tb^mterestlng  commencements  of 
the  season  about  to  open  will  be  that  of  the 
Perkins  institute  for  the  blind  at  South  Bos- 
ton. The  exercises  in  Tremont  temple  June 
7  at  3  p.  m.  will  not  only  exhibit  the  general 
work  done,  but  will  show  something  of  the 
new  kindergarten  department  at  Roxbury. 
Reserved-seat  tickets  may  be  bad  of  IvI. 
Anagnos  of  South  Boston,  but  the  second 
balcony  will  be  open  to  those  who  fail  to 
secure  tickets  in  advance.  The  program  com- 
prises recitations  in  different  studies,  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  calisthenic  and  mili- 
tary drill,  and  an  interesting  kindergarten 
exercise  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  the 
little  ones  at  Roxbury.  Dr  Samuel  Eliot  will 
preside,  and  both  he  and  Rev  S.  "W. 
Brooks  will  speak  of  the  kindergarten.  Rev 
Dr  William  Eliot  Griffis  delivers  the  opening 
address.  Helen  Keller  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala., 
will  be  among  the  invited  guests,  and  Laura 
Bridgman  and  Edith  Thomas  will  occupy 
seats  on  the  platform  with  the  members  of 
the  school. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


MONDAY,     MAY    28,     1888. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Interesting  Anniversary  Exercises  to 
to  Be  Held  at  Tremont  Temple. 
The  announcement  of  the  anniversary  exer- 
cises of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  have  ever  had 
the  privilege  of  being  present  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion. These  exercises  are  lo  be  held,  as 
heretofore,  in  Tremont  Temple,  the  date  being 
fixed  for  Thursday,  June  7,  at  3  P.  M.  Sam- 
uel Eliot,  LL.  1).,  lias  consented  to  preside, 
and  he,  with  other  speakers,  will  make  brief 
addresses.  A  prominent  feature  of  interest 
will  be  the  class  from  the  kindergarten  at 
Roxbury.  This  school,  which  was»'openea  in 
order  to  commence  the  education  of  the  blind 

at  an  earlier  age,  has  just  finished  its  first 
year  of  work,  and  its  patrons  will  be  gratified 
to  see  the  change  winch  a  year  of  happy  lite" 
under  wise  guidance  has  wrought  m  these 
little  children.  Among  the  exercises  of  the 
literary  department  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that 
of  reading  by-toueh;  and  also  geography,  in 
which  the  pupils  of  the  school  have  shown 
such  surprising  familiarity  with  maps,  and 
quickness  in  recognizing  the  outlines  of  every 
state  and  country.  The  musical  department 
promises  its  quota  of  choice  selections,  and 
tiie  gymnastic  classes  for  botli  sexes  will 
doubtless  be  among  the  prettiest  features  of 
the  occasion.  Helen  Keller  will  be  among  the 
invited  guests,  and  Laura  Bridgman  and  Edith 
Thomas  will  be  present  among  the  members 
of  the  school.  Admission  is  secured  bv  ap- 
plying for  ticKets  to  M.  Anagnos,  South' Bos- 
ton, or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution,  No. 
37  Avon  street.  No  tickets  are  required  for 
the  second  balcony,  to  which  the  public  is 
cordially  invited. 


fch*  J&Unu  fR'ffctir. 


THURSDAY,    MAT    J8.    Hit. 


1     The     commencement     exercises     or     th' 
Scho  >l  for  the  Blind  to  bo  held    in    Tremon 
Teraplp,  Boston,  on  Thursday.  June  7,   at  3 
P.  M.,  will  be  of  great  inrerest.   The  follow- 
ing ia  the  programme;  Organ, Bich'*  Fugii' 
in  E  minor,   Christopher   A.Howland:   Art- 
dress  by  Rev.  Or.  Wm.  E.  GrirTi-? ;  Band  (all 
of   whose    members    are     blind),    Herman's 
Overture '"L«  Chevalier    Breton;''    ExerciM 
in    Mutual    Arithmetic,  by  a  olaes  "(    boy?; 
Reading    by    the    touch,    Almira   V.  Bryan 
and  Mary  E.  Ramsdell ;   Gounod's   arrange- 
ment of  Bach's  Frst  Prelude,    as   a   trio  fir 
violin,  alto  horn  and  piano,  C     W.    H'lmp*. 


/J 


H.  E  Mnznalons  and  H.  VV.  Niles  ;  Fxnrcise 
in  Geography  (with  dissected  map«).  J.  S. 
Davis,  VV.  A.  Meaner  and  F.  J.  Muldoon: 
Gymnastics  auri  Military  Drill;  'EichbergV 
chorus  lor  female  voices,  '-To  thee,  O  Coun- 
try ;"The  Kindergarten — '-The  Bee  and  itj 
Work''— by  the  little  children  of  the  Kinder 
gai  ten  ;  R«  marks  on  the  Kindergarten,  bv 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  Rev.  S.  W.Brooke; 
Piusuti's  song.  "Queen  of  the  Earth,"  by 
L'tmiel  W.  Titm:  Exercise  in  Science— The 
Sponge,  and  A  Typical  Plant— by  a  class  of 
girl-  ;  Mendelssohn's  chorus,  uMay  Song." 


Boston  (fifocmng  QtoroclleK. 

THURSDAY,  W~3l7~T838. 


PERKINS   INSTITUTION. 


A  very  interesting  programme  of  the  exercises 
for  commencement  day  has  jnst  been  issued  by 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  will 
be  given  at  Tremont  Temple  on  Thursday,  June 
7th,  at  3  P.  M.  The  opening  address  will  be 
given  by  Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.D.,  pre- 
ceded by  an  organ  fugue  to  be  performed  by  C. 
A.  Howland.  An  overture  by  the  band  will  be 
followed  by  a  recitation  in  mental  arithmetic. 
Bach's  first  prelude,  arranged  as  a  trio  by  Gou- 
nod, together  with  reading  by  the  touch  and 
geography,  complete  the  numbers  on  the  first 
part  of  the  programme.  Part  second  opens 
with  gymnastics  and  military  drill,  always  a 
most  attractive  feature,  followed  by  a  chorus 
from  the  girls.  The  children  of  the  kindergar- 
ten classes  will  illustrate  an  account  of  the  bee 
and  its  work.  Dr.  Eliot,  who  is  to  preside  on 
the  occasion,  will  speak  on  the  kindergarten 
and  its  urgent  need  of  funds  for  carrying  on  Its 
work,  followed  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Brooks.  An  ex- 
ercise in  science  by  a  class  of  girls,  a  song  and 
a  chorus,  complete  the  programme.  Helen  Kel- 
ler of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  who,  accompanied  by 
her  mother  and  teacher,  is  now  visiting  Mr. 
Anagnos,  will  be  among  the  invited  guests,  and 
Laura  Bridgman  and  Edith  Thomas  will  occupy 
seats  on  the  platform  with  the  pupils  and  teach- 
ert.  The  supply  of  tickets  for  reserved  seats  on 
the  first  balcony  and  the  floor  of  the  Temple 
has  been  entirely  exhausted,  but  the  second 
balcony  will  be  open  to  the  public  without  any 
reservation. 


€^e  Christian  m%imv, 

141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 


May  31  1888]     (13) 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

ENDOWMENT    FUND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 

from  date  of  April  7  to  May  9,  1888  :  — 

A  friend  of  the  little  blind  children,  additional  $200.00 

A  friend 10  00 

Beebe,  E.  Pleraon 250.00 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Louise,  fifth  contribution,  from 

saleof  "Heidi" 83  60 

Children's  entertainments  at  Mrs.  J.  Arthur 

Beebe's 471.00 

Children's  fair  at  Mr.  George  Irvln's  by  Nan- 
nie Irvln,  Jessie  Barclay,  Florence  Vose, 

Helen  Foster,  and  Gertrude  Child 180.00 

Devens,  Rev.  S.  A 26  00 

E.,  H.  M 6.00 

w     8 1,000.00 

F.    S.  E 20.00 

Flske,  J.N 200.00 

Goodwin,  Miss  A.  M.,  Cambridge 26  00 

Hall,  Mrs.  Martin  L.,  second  contribution 26  00 

Hedge,  Rev  F.  H.,  D.D 10  00 

Hutchlns,  Mrs.  C.  F 6  00 

Jordan,  Mrs  E.  D 60.00 

Lockwood,  Rhodes 5.00 

Longfellow,  Miss  A.  M  ,  Cambridge 200.00 

Miickay,  Mrs.  Frances  M,  Cambridge,  second 

contribution 100.00 

Marrett,  Miss  Helen  M.,  second  contribution.  10.00 

Perkins,  Mrs.  C.  E 26.00 

Proceeds  of  concert  by  Miss  Mattle  P.  Luther 

and  associates 26  00 

Proceeds   of    entertainment   under   the   au- 
spices of  the  Harvard  Unitarian  Church, 

Charlestown 100.00 

Reynolds,  Mies  Amy  H 60.00 

Reynolds,  W.  H.,  third  contribution 60.00 

Sargent,  Mrs.  A 5.00 

Schleslnger,  B.,  seoond  contribution 20.00 


sented  in  dream-imagery.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  more  or 
less  sudden  loss  of  sight,  the  immersion  in  a  strange  and  dark 
world,  would  for  a  time  leave  the  individual  living  entirely  upon 
the  past.  His  remembered  experiences  are  richer  and  more  vivid 
(we  are  supposing  his  blindness  to  occur  after  childhood)  than  those 
he  now  has ;  he  is  learning  a  new  language  and  translates  every- 
thing back  into  the  old.  His  dreams  will  naturally  continue  to  be 
those  of  his  seeing  life.  As  his  experiences  in  his  new  surroundings 
increase  and  the  memory  of  the  old  begins  to  fade,  the  tendency  of 
recent  impressions  to  arise  in  the  automatism  of  dreaming  will  bring 
the  events  of  the  post-blindness  period  as  factors  into  his  dreams. 
I  find  in  my  list  only  seven  who  do  not  have  such  dreams;  and  in 
these  the  blindness  has  been  on  the  average  of  only  2.8  years  stand- 

*  I  can  add  a  note  on  the  frequently  discussed  question  whether  impressions  derived 
from  recent  or  distant  experiences  predominate  in  dreams.  Of  113  answers,  42  make  "  re- 
cent" dreams  more  frequent,  27  speak  in  favor  of  "distant"  dreams,  while  22  dream 
equally  of  both,  thus  supporting  the  view  that  dreaming  is  largely  the  dying  out  {Abklingen) 
of  recently  stimulated  centres.  The  function  of  taste  and  smell  in  dreams  is  variously  esti- 
mated, though  the  statement  is  usually  and  truly  made  that  they  furnish  the  smallest 
item  of  dream  life.  33  remember  dreams  of  smelling  or  tasting,  while  95  do  not ; 
and  of  the  former  many  have  such  dreams  rarely.  They  usually  occur  as  part  of  that 
complex  of  sensations  accompanying  eating,  probably  of  a  favorite  dish  (cake,  ice-cream, 
and  fruit  predominate  in  the  answers  before  me).  Often  this  is  not  really  smelling  or 
tasting  to  a  great  extent.  Five  persons  mention  smelling  (usually  of  flowers)  as  more  fre- 
quent than  tasting,  and  five  say  the  reverse. 

ing  (the  average  age  of  "  blinding  "  of  the  seven  is  fifteen  years), 
making  it  probable  that  the  adaptation  to  the  new  environment  has 
here  been  a  slow  one  and  that  such  dreams  will  occur  later  on.  On 
the  other  hand,  cases  occur  in  which,  after  three,  two,  or  even  one 
year's  blindness,  when  the  persons  so  afflicted  were  young,  events 
happening  within  that  period  have  been  dreamed  of.* 

Whether  there  is  a  difference  in  the  vividness,  or  any  other  char- 
acteristic which  sight  would  lend,  in  the  dreams  of  events  before  and 
after  blindness,  is  a  question  to  which  I  could  obtain  few  intelligent 
and  satisfactory  answers ;  but,  as  far  as  they  go,  the  tendency  of 
these  replies  is  to  show  that  when  blindness  ensues  close  upon  the 
critical  period  of  five  to  seven  years  of  age,  the  power  of  vivid 
dream-vision  Is  more  exclusively  limited  to  the  events  of  the  years 
of  full  sight,  and,  as  Heermann  pointed  out,  this  power  is  often  sub- 
ject to  a  comparatively  early  decay.  Similarly,  I  find  that  those 
who  lose  their  sight  near  the  critical  age  are  not  nearly  so  apt  to 
retain  color  in  their  dream-vision  as  those  who  become  blind  later 
on.  The  average  age  of  "  blinding  "  of  twenty-four  persons  who 
have  colored  dream-vision,  is  16.6  years,  including  one  case  in  which 
blindness  set  in  as  early  as  the  seventh  year.  (All  who  see  enough 
to  see  color,  have  colored  dream-vision.) 

I  also  asked  those  who  became  blind  in  youth,  or  later,  whether 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  imaginary  faces  to  the  persons  they 
met  after  their  blindness,  and  whether  they  ever  saw  such  in  their 
dreams.  Some  answered  in  very  vague  terms,  but  several  undoubt- 
edly make  good  use  of  this  power,  probably  somewhat  on  the  same 
basis  as  we  imagine  the  appearance  of  eminent  men  of  whom  we 
have  read  or  heard,  but  whose  features  we  have  never  seen.  When 
we  remember  how  erroneous  such  impressions  often  are,  we  can 
understand  how  it  often  misleads  the  blind.  Such  imaginary  faces 
and  scenes  also  enter  into  their  dreams,  but  to  a  less  extent  than 
into   those  of  the  sighted.     Doctor  Kitto  f   quotes  a  letter  from  a 

*  Heermann  cites  a  case  of  a  man  of  seventy  who  never  dreamed  of  the  hospital  in  which 
he  had  been  living  for  eighteen  years,  and  to  which  he  was  brought  shortly  after  his  blind- 
ness. This  and  other  cases  suggest  that  the  more  mature  and  settled  the  brain-tissue,  the 
more  difficult  is  it  to  impress  upon  it  new  conditions  sufficiently  deeply  to  have  them  appear 
in  the  automatic  life  of  dreams. 

f  The  Lost  Senses,  by  John  Kitto;  a  valuable  book,  unfortunately  out  of  print.  Doctor 
Kitto  draws  an  ingenious   inference  from  the  sonnet  addressed  by  Milton  to  his  deceased 


(second)  wife,  whom  he  married  after  the  onset  of  his  blindness.  From  the  lines,  "  I  trust 
to  have  |  Full  sight  of  her  in  Heav'n  without  restraint,"  and  "The  face  was  veiled,  yet 
to  my  fancied  sight,"  etc.,  he  argues  that  the  poet  was  unable  to  imagine  the  face  of  his 

musician  who  lost  his  sight  when  eighteen  years  old,  but  who  retains 
a  very  strong  visualizing  power  both  in  waking  life  and  in  dreams. 
The  mention  of  a  famous  man,  of  a  friend,  or  of  a  scene,  always 
carries  with  it  a  visual  picture,  complete  and  vivid.  Moreover,  these 
images  of  his  friends  change  as  the  friends  grow  old  ;  and  he  feels 
himself  intellectually  in  no  way  different  from  the  seeing. 

This  leads  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  the  power  of  the 
imagination  in  the  blind.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the 
blind  are  deprived  of  one  powerful  means  of  cultivating  this  faculty, 
that  the  eye  is  in  one  sense  the  organ  of  the  ideal.  Their  know- 
ledge is  more  realistic  {liandgreiflicli),  and  so  their  dreams  often  lack 
all  poetical  characteristics,  and  are  very  commonplace.  Ghosts, 
elves,  fairies,  monsters,  and  all  the  host  of  strange  romance  that  com- 
monly people  dreams,  are  not  nearly  so  well  represented  as  in  the 
dreams  of  the  sighted.  What  is  almost  typical  in  the  dreams  of  the 
latter  is  unusual  in  the  dreams  of  the  blind.*  Many  observe  that  such 
dreams  grow  rare  as  they  outgrow  their  youth,  which  is  probably 
also  true  of  the  sighted.  When  the  blind  dream  of  ghosts  they 
either  hear  them,  and  that  usually  not  until  they  are  close  at  hand, 
or  they  are  actually  touched  by  them.  A  blind  man,  describing  a 
dream  in  which  his  friend  appeared  to  him,  said:  "Then  I  dreamt 
that  he  tried  to  frighten  me,  and  make  believe  he  was  a  ghost,  by 
pushing  me  down  sideways"  etc.  By  some  the  ghost  is  heard  only; 
it  has  a  rough  voice  and  its  bones  rattle ;  or  it  pursues  the  victim, 
humming  and  groaning  as  it  runs. 

Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  some  writers,  I  find  hearing,  and  not 
the  group  of  tactual-motor  sensations,  to  be  the  chief  sense  with 
the  blind,  both  in  waking  and  in  dreams.  That  hearing  owes  very 
much  of  this  supremacy  to  its  being  the  vehicle  of  conversation, 
goes  without  saying.  Many  of  the  blind  dream  almost  exclusively 
in  this  sense,  and  it  is  quite  generally  spoken  of  as  the  most  im- 
portant. Even  those  who  see  a  little  often  regard  hearing  as  their 
most  useful  sense ;  those  who  see  color,  however,  almost  without 
exception  claim  for  their  partial  sight  an  importance  exceeding  that 
of  hearing.  This  seems  to  be  due  not  to  any  peculiar  attractiveness 
or  importance  in  color  of  itself,  but  to  the  circumstance  that  this 
degree   of  sight   makes   possible  a   sufficiently  clear  perception   of 


Spaulding,  Mahlon  D.  and  John  P 02  000  00 

Sunday-school,  First  Parish,  Dorchester '  25  00 

Tuck,  0 500 

Turner,  Minnie  M.Randolph  (deceased),  ad- 
ditional (In  memorlam) 250  00 

Whitehead,  MlsBjBverett 100  00 

W.,  8.  H ok  no 

Whltwell,  Miss  8.L 25  00 

Previously  acknowledged ,.'  23,12l!o8 

Total g28.700.68 

ANNUAL  INCOME  FOR  CURRENT  EXFKN8BS. 

Callender,  Mrs.  Henry 85  00 

Marvin,  Mrs.  E.  C ,,,  10  00 

Previously  acknowledged 690^00 

Total 8605.00 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully 
requested  to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inac- 
curacies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  kindergarten  has  entered  upon  its  second 
year  of  work.  Twenty-three  children  have  been 
admitted,  and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the  means 
for  their  support  are  supplied.  Five  thousand 
dollars  are  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  year,  which  should  be  provided  for  by  a  per- 
manent fund  of  $100,000.  Twenty-eight  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  received  thus  far  for  this 
purpose.  Further  donations  to  this,  as  well  as 
annual  subscriptions,  are  most  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 

P.  T.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Treasurer  pro  tern., 
No.  178  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 
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JSo0ton  SottmaU 

WITH     SUPPLEMENT. 


SATURDAY    EVENING,  MAY  26,  1888. 

Perkins  Institution  Aiiiiiieriury. 

The  annual  commencement  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
will  be  held  at  Tremont  Temple  on  June  7,  at  3 
P.  M.  All  are  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
exercises,  but  to  guard  against  disappointment 
and  confusion,  It  will  be  necessary  to  apply  at  37 
Avon  street,  or  to  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston, 
for  reserved  seat  tickets.  Seats  on  the  floor  and 
first  balcony  will  be  kept  for  ticket  holders  until 
3  P.  M,  exactly;  the  second  balcony,  however, 
Will  not  be  reserved.  The  programme  Is  varied 
In  character,  comprising  recitations  in  different 
studies,  vocal  and  Instrumental  music,  calisthenlc 
and  military  drill,  and  an  interesting  kindergarten 
Exercise  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  the  little 
ones  at  Eoxbury.  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  will  pre- 
side, and  both  he  and  the  Eev.  8.  W.  Brooke  will 
jipeak  of  the  kindergarten.  Eev.  Wm.  Elliot 
-rlffls,  D.  D.,  will  deliver  the  opening  address, 
lelen  Keller  of  Tuscurabia,  Ala.,  will  be  among 
he  Invited  guests,  and  Laura  Brldgman  and 
lalth  Thomas  will  oceupy  seats  on  the  platform 
WKn  the  members  of  the  school. 


wife,  which  he  had  never  really  seen,  and  so  saw  the  face  veiled  ;  but  hoped  in  the  future 
world  to  have  "  full  sight  of  her  without  restraint." 
*  This  is  especially  true  of  those  early  blind. 


objects  to  cultivate  the  use  of  sight  as  a  "  distance  "  and  an  "  in- 
formation "  sense.  Next  in  importance  to  hearing  is  the  group  of 
sensations  accompanying  motion.  An  important  item  in  the  dreams 
of  the  sighted  is  furnished  by  this  complex  of  sensations,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  blind  ;  almost  all  remember  such  dreams,  and 
some  make  this  their  most  important  avenue  of  sensation.  Reading 
the  raised  type  with  the  finger  almost  never  occurs  in  dreams.  The 
boys  dream  of  playing,  running,  jumping,  and  so  on  ;  the  men  of 
broom-making,  piano-tuning,  teaching,  and  similar  work  ;  the  girls  of 
sewing,  fancy  work,  household  work,  and  the  like,  many  having  ac- 
companying sensations  of   other  senses.* 

There  is  often  ascribed  to  the  blind  a  somewhat  mystical  sense, 
by  which  they  can  tell  the  presence  and  even  the  nature  of  objects, 
and  can  feel  their  way.  As  far  as  such  a  power  exists  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  cultivation  of  an  "  irradiation  sense,"  which  we  all 
possess.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  large  object  is 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  hand,  if  its  temperature  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  room,  or  if  it   be  an  object  like  metal, 
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which  rapidly  exchanges  its  heat.  In  sunlight  the  shadows  of 
stones  and  posts  can  be  thus  detected  ;  and  the  illumination  of  a 
room,  both  its  source  and  extent,  can  be  judged.  This  sense  the 
blind  carefully,  though  often  unconsciously,  cultivate,  and  I  have 
heard  it  spoken  of  by  them  as  "  facial  perception,"  because  the  face 
seems  to  be  most  sensitive  to  this  kind  of  change.  Many  mention 
that  the  power  fails  them  under  the  influence  of  a  headache  or 
similar  nervousness.  The  question  whether  the  position  of  a  door, 
whether  open  or  closed,  could  be  told  at  a  distance  was  variously 
answered.  Ninety-six  could  tell  and  twenty-six  could  not.  Of  the 
ninety-six,  forty-one  could  see  well  enough  to  make  sight  the  chief 
guide  in  the  process  ;  ten  judged  mainly  by  the  sound,  while  forty- 
five  have  a  "  facial  perception  "  more  or  less  strong.  This  enters  in 
a  vague  way  into  their  dreams,  but  seldom  plays  an  important  role. 

The  stories  attributing  to  the  blind  rather  wonderful  notions  of 
color  have,  on  careful  examination,  been  readily  explained  by  nat- 
ural means  ;  the  use  of  words  referring  to  color  is  often  merely  ver- 
bal (of  this  Laura  Bridgman   furnishes  many  excellent  examples), 

*  I  have  further  tested  this  order  of  importance  of  the  senses  by  asking  how  the  blind 
recognized  in  their  dreams  where  they  were  ;  and  the  answer  given  to  me  was  that  they 
knew  by  the  information  obtained  through  their  predominant  sense,  giving  me  the  same 
order  as  before  ;  many,  also,  mentioned  a  vague  feeling  of  strangeness  which  they  could 
not  analyze. 

while  the  knowledge  of  the  color  of  certain  definite  objects  is  ob- 
tained by  inference,  based  upon  texture,  appropriateness,  and  sim- 
ilar characteristics.  Attention  has  recently  been  given  to  the  analo- 
gies between  color  and  sound.  Mr.  Galton  has  recorded  many  cases 
in  which  the  sounds  of  the  vowels,  of  words,  of  musical  notes,  and 
the  like,  immediately  summon  to  the  mental  eye  an  appropriate 
color,  often  with  a  peculiar  outline  and  shading.  One  person  could 
actually  "  read  sounds "  out  of  a  wall-paper  pattern,  or  write  the 
sounds  in  the  name  "  Francis  Galton  "  in  colors.  It  seemed  possible 
that  the  blind  might  obtain  or  receive  some  dim  notions  of  color  by 
a  similar  process,  and  Doctor  Kitto  and  the  blind  teacher,  Friedrich 
Scherer,  mention  that  such  is  the  case,  though  to  a  very  slight  ex- 
tent.* The  latter  calls  musical  instruments  the  bridge  across  which 
color  comes  to  him.  (He  became  blind  when  two  years  old.)  The 
flute  is  his  symbol  of  green,  the  swelling  organ  tones  of  blue.  The 
trumpet  is  red,  the  hunter's  horn  dark  green  and  violet,  a  general 
confusion  of  tones  is  gray,  while  pink  and  crimson  are  associated 
with  the  feeling  of  velvet.  In  my  list  occurs  the  record  of  a  young 
man  twenty  years  old,  and  blind  for  three  years.  He  saw  colors  on 
hearing  certain  sounds  soon  after  his  blindness,  and  claims  that  he 
is  thus  able  to  keep  alive  his  notions  of  color.  To  him  an  alto  voice 
is  gray ;  a  soprano,  white  ;  a  tenor,  yellow  ;  a  bass,  black.  While  I 
was  speaking  to  him  he  saw  a  dark  ground.  A  few  words  are  also 
colored  to  him  ;  the  sound  of  "  Smith  "  seems  yellow.  These  analo- 
gies, however,  are  fanciful  and  rare.  They  belong  to  an,  as  yet,  little- 
explored  region  of  mental  phenomena,  and  one  can  do  scarcely  more 
than  record  their  existence. 

Let  me,  finally,  give  some  examples  from  the  collection  of 
dreams  and  parts  of  dreams  which  these  blind  people  have  put  at  my 
command.  Many  are  such  as  we  ourselves  commonly  experience, 
and  many  exhibit  the  peculiarities  which  have  been  noticed  above. 
A  boy  with  more  than  usual  imagination  dreamed  that  he  was  in  a 

*  The  fact  that  many  of  those  who  have  never  seen  lack  all  clear  ideas  as  to  the  nature 
of  vision  is  clearly  made  out.  This  "  blind-mindedness  "  many  try  to  conceal,  but  a  careful 
questioning  usually  reveals  some  erroneous  notions,  especially  amongst  those  not  naturally 
bright.  I  have  asked  the  congenitally,  or  early,  blind  whether  they  could  easily  understand 
why  the  sighted  could  not  see  both  sides  of  a  thing  at  once,  and  why  things  should  seem 
smaller  as  we  recede  from  them.  Of  forty-seven,  sixteen  confessed  to  a  more  or  less 
serious  difficulty.     One  boy  thought  we  might  look  at  one  side  of  an  object  with  one  eye 


and  at  the  other  with  the  other.     The  decrease  in  size  of  the  image  is  more  readily  under 
stood,  it  being  always  compared  to  the  fading  of  the  sound  at  a  distance. 


battle  in  which  Alexander  the  Great  put  the  Gauls  to  flight ;  he 
heard  the  thunder  of  the  cannons,  but  saw  no  flash.  A  very  musical 
young  man  dreamed  that  his  mother  was  dead  ;  this  he  knew  by  the 
cold  touch  of  her  body.  He  next  heard  the  chanting  of  the  Mass  at 
her  funeral.  (This  young  man  at  times  improvises  airs  in  his  dreams.) 
A  partially  sighted  girl  dreams  repeatedly  of  a  wide  river,  and  is  afraid 
of  being  dashed  across  it,  while  anxious  to  secure  the  flowers  on  the 
opposite  bank,  which  she  dimly  sees.  A  boy  dreamed  of  being 
picked  up  by  some  mysterious  agency,  and  then  suddenly  allowed 
to  fall  from  a  tremendous  height.  Here  he  awoke,  and  found  his 
head  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Another  dreamed  of  the  Judgment 
Day,  mainly  in  terms  of  hearing.  He  was  drawn  to  heaven  by  a 
rope,  clinging  to  a  pole  used  for  exercising;  he  heard  the  trumpets 
sounding,  and  the  voices  singing,  and  so  on.  One  dreamed  that  he 
was  on  a  steamboat  which  suddenly  sank,  whereupon  he  quietly 
walked  ashore.  Another,  that  his  father  saw  some  wild  people  in 
the  water,  and  swam  out  and  rescued  them  ;  another,  of  a  large  con- 
flagration, of  which  he  saw  nothing,  but  was  constantly  receiving 
reports  from  the  bystanders.  A  girl  dreamed  that  she  was  sent  by 
her  aunt  to  get  a  loaf  of  bread  from  the  cellar,  and  was  cautioned 
not  to  step  too  far  down  in  the  cellar,  because  there  was  water  there  ; 
upon  arriving  at  the  dangerous  place  she  stood  still,  and  called  for 
her  aunt ;  another  dreamed  of  chivalry,  as  the  result  of  reading 
Ivanhoe ;  another  of  visiting  Lincoln  and  being  much  impressed  with 
the  strangeness  of  the  place  ;  another  of  her  examination  in  physics 
— she  placed  a  piece  of  glass  on  her  finger,  and  showed  its  centre  of 
gravity,  when  the  glass  fell  and  broke  with  a  crash  ;  on  another 
occasion  she  dreamed  that  she  was  sick,  went  to  the  doctor,  and  re- 
covered her  full  sight,  and  things  looked  strange  and  unfamiliar  when 
compared  with  the  knowledge  she  had  derived  from  touch. 

The  study  of  the  dreams  of  the  blind  thus  emphasizes  many  points 
of  interest  in  the  nature  and  development  of  the  cortical  centres  of 
the  human  brain  ;  it  graphically  illustrates  the  explanatory  power  of 
the  modern  view  of  their  function;  and  it  presents  in  a  new  aspect 
certain  characteristics  of  their  constitution.  It  shows  beyond  a  ques- 
tion that  the  power  of  apperceiving  sight-images  is  in  no  true  sense 
innate,  but  is  the  product  of  slow  development  and  long  training. 
That  the  same  holds  true  of  other  centres  is  proved  by  a  mass  of 
evidence  gathered  from  many  quarters  ;  with  regard  to  the  motor 
centres,  it  is  even  experimentally  determined  by  the  observation  that 
stimulation  of  the  central  convolutions  of  the  brains  of  puppies  fails 
to  excite  the  appropriate  movements  of  the  legs,  unless  the  puppies 
are  already  nine  or  ten  days  old.  These  facts  are  almost  ready  to 
be  formulated  into  an  important  developmental  law  of  psycho- 
physiology. 

The  "  critical  period,  "  revealed  by  the  above  research,  must  not 
be  understood  as  marking  the  point  at  which  the  visual  centre 
begins  its  life  ;  this  occurs  at  a  much  earlier  age,  and  this  centre  is 
continually  increasing  in  complexity  and  stability.  Nor  was  the 
statement  made  that  there  was  no  difference  here  relevant,  between 
a  child  losing  its  sight  at  two  years  of  age  and  one  losing  it  at  four 
years.  The  latter  has  doubtless  a  considerable  advantage — to  some 
extent  indicated  by  the  influence  of  the  age  of  "  blinding  "  on  the 
future  development  of  noted  blind  persons,  as  well  as  by  other  con- 
siderations. Similarly,  after  the  "  critical  period,"  the  same  processes 
of  growth  and  assimilation  continue,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  vague 
character  and  comparatively  early  decay  of  the  dream-vision  of  those 
becoming  blind  close  upon  the  end  of  the  seventh  year.     The  more 
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time  spent  in  gathering  in  the  provisions,  the  longer  do  they  hold  j 
out.  The  significance  of  the  "  critical  period  "  lies  in  its  demon- 1 
strating  a  point  in  the  growth  of  the  higher  sense-centres,  at  which 
a  divorce  from  sense-impression  is  no  longer  followed  by  a  loss  of 
their  psychical  meaning ;  a  point  at  which  imagination  and  abstrac- 
tion find  a  sufficiently  extended  and  firmly  knit  collection  of  expe- 
riences to  enable  them  to  build  up  and  keep  alive  their  important 
functions  ;  a  point  where  the  scholar  dispenses  with  the  object- 
lesson  and  lives  off  his  capital. 

The  indication  of  such  a  period  in  the  development  of  the 
human  mind  brings  clearly  into  view  the  dependence  of  the  higher 
mental  processes  upon  the  basis  furnished  them  by  the  experiences 
of  sensation  ;  it  strongly  suggests  a  rational  order  and  proportion  in 
the  training  of  the  several  faculties  of  the  child's  mind  ;  and  finally, 
it  prevents  the  formation  and  survival  of  false  notions  by  substi- 
tuting certain  definite,  though  incomplete,  knowledge,  for  much 
indefinite,  though  very  systematic,  speculation. 

Joseph  Jastrow. 


FIFTY-FIKST  ANNUAL  EEPOET 


OF   THE 


Board  or  Education 


TOGETHER  WITH   THE 


FIFTY-FIKST  ANNUAL  REPOET 


OF   THE 


SECRETARY  OF   THE  BOARD, 


1886-87. 


January,  1888. 


Perkins  Institution    and   Massachusetts  School  for  the 

Blind. 

This  establishment  was  founded  for  the  instruction  of  those 
whose  lack  of  sight  deprives  them  of  most  of  the  ordinary 
methods  of  training  which  are  addressed  mainly  to  the  eye. 
Its  constant  aim  is  to  place  the  blind  on  a  footing  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal  to  that  of  their  fellows  who  can  see.  Started 
as  a  charitable  effort  to  lighten  the  burden  of  ignorance  and 
helplessness   which  were,  half  a  century  ago,  almost    the    in- 


variable  adjuncts  of  blindness,  it  has  grown  in  influence  and 
importance  until  it  is  now  a  recognized  feature  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State,  and  its  graduates  are  filling  honor- 
able positions  in  life. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution in  all  its  departments  is  201.  Of  these,  183  are  in  the 
school  proper,  and  18  are  in  the  workshop  for  adults. 

The  first  class  includes  171  boys  and  girls  enrolled  as 
pupils,  10  teachers  and  employees,  and  2  domestics. 

The  second  class  comprises  13  men  and  5  women  employed 
in  the  industrial  department  for  adults. 


Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries, 

adults  belonging  to  Massachusetts,    . 
blind  persons  belonging  to  other  States, 

Total 


95 

25 
81 

201 


The  corps  of  instructors  consists  of  a  director,  eleven  lit- 
erary  teachers,  twelve  music  teachers  with  three  music  readers, 
one  tuning  master  with  one  assistant,  and  two  instructors  in 
handicraft  with  three  assistants. 

According  to  the  annual  report  presented  by  the  treasurer 
to  the  corporation  the  financial  status  of  the  institution  may 
be  summarized  as  follows  :  — 


Receipts. 

Cash  in  the  treasury  Oct.  1,  1886,     . 

Annual  appropriation  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts,      ......... 

Income  from  all  other  sources,        .... 

Legacies  and  donations, 

Donations  and  contributions  to  the  kindergarten 
fund, 

Collections  of  mortgage  notes  that  fell  due,   . 

Disbursements. 


$36,327  15 

30,000  00 
46,801  27 
21,166  00 

20,408  77 
32,000  00 


$186,703  49 


$45,080  70 


Maintenance,  superintendence  and  instruction, 
Kindergarten  building,  furnishing,  insurance,  taxes 
and  repairs  on  property  let,  .... 

All  other  expenses, 

Investments, 106,163  04 

Cash  in  hands  of  the  treasurer  Oct.  1,  1887,    .         .      3,028  47 


22,423  73 
10,007  55 


$186,703  49 

The  crowning  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  inauguration  of 
the  kindergarten  at  Roxbury.  This  movement  was  started 
about  five  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  the  training 
of  blind  children  at  an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  they  can 
be  admitted  to  the  school  at  South  Boston.  Popular  interest 
in  the  undertaking  was  gradually  awakened,  money  was  raised, 
an  estate  comprising  about  six  acres  of  land  located  partly  in 
Eoxbury  and  partly  in  Jamaica  Plain  was  purchased,  and  a 
commodious  brick  building  large  enough  to  accommodate  thirty- 
three  children  with  the  requisite  corps  of  teachers  and  assistants 
was  erected. 

In  the  establishment  of  this  branch  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  no  aid  has  been  asked 
from  the  treasury  of  the  State.  The  entire  amount  has  been 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  and  the  proceeds  of  various 
entertainments,  and  the  premises  are  wholly  free  from  debt, 
although  there  is  but  little  left  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  school. 


On    the    2d    of   May   the    school    opened    with    ten    children 
Others  have  been  admitted  until  there  are  now  seventeen  pupils 

between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years.  One  of  the  latesl  ad- 
missions is  that  of  Edith  M.  Thomas,  the  blind  deaf-mute' 
whose  case  required  the  employment  of  a  special  teacher. 

The  following  extracts,  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the 
director  to  the  trustees,  give  an  idea  of  the  variety  and  char- 
acter of  the  work  of  the  institution  :  — 

The  school  has  gone  on  usefully  and  prosperously  in  its  career, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the  departments  of  government  and 
instruction,  of  physical  and  moral  culture,  of  music  and  of  manual 
training,  has  been  conducted  with  uniform  harmony  and  with  satis- 
factory results. 

The  facility  of  reading,  both  from  the  line  type  and  the  Braille, 
!  has  been  rapidly  developed  in  most  of  the  young  beginners,  and  with 
i  constant  care  to  clear,  intelligent,  agreeable  enunciation,  accent  and  '} 
!  modulation  of  the  voice.     The  progress  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  I 
!  including  the  working  out  of  not  too  complicated  problems  upon  their 
slates,  with  types,  has  been  striking.     So,  too,  in  geography,  with 
their   quick,  sure    tact  in   finding  places  on  their  raised   and   their 
dissecting  maps,   and  their  recollection  of   the  distinctive    physical 
features,  products,  governments  of  each,  the  school  has  more  than 
kept  up  its  high  reputation  of  past  years  ;  while  in  studies  that  in-  I 
volve  thought  and  tax  the  intellect,  as  well  as  cultivate  the  taste,  like  I 
history,  mental    and    moral  philosophy,  literature    and    science,  the  I 
more  advanced  among  them  have   shown  how  much  may  be  and  is 
done  to  place  the  blind  upon  an  intellectual  level  with  well-educated 
seeing  people.     In  music  the  standard  of  attainment  has  continually 
risen  both  in  chorus  and  in  solo  singing,  in   pianoforte  and  organ 
playing,  and  in  the  theory  of  music. 

The  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  the  department  of  physical 
training  in  our  school  have  been  during  the  past  year  as  steady  and 
as  unremitting  as  ever.     No  efforts  have  been  spared  in  carrying  out  3 
and  improving  a  series  of  intelligent,  progressive,  and  to  some  ex-1 
tent,  scientific  gymnastics. 

The  art  of  tuning  and  repairing  pianofortes  has  proved  to  be  onel 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  system  of  training  the  blind  to 
useful  occupations  and  of  equipping  them  for  the  practical  affairs  of 
life,  and  the  special  attention  which  has  long  been  paid  to  it  in  this 
institution  has  suffered  no  relaxation  during  the  past  year. 

Industrial  training  was  adopted  in  this  institution  at  the  date  of 
its  organization  as  a  very  essential  part  of  our  scheme  of  education, 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  agencies  for  placing 
our  pupils  in  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  mental  and  moral  im- 
provement and  to  the  prospect  of  future  independence,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  best  means  for  enabling  them  to  contribute  their  quota 
of  endeavor  towards  the  general  well-being  in  which  they  share. 


^ 


• 


The  kindergarten  was  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Massachusetts  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
dated  March,  1887,  which  allows  the  Perkins  Institution,  on 
account  of  this  new  department,  to  hold  property  to  the  value 
of  $275,000  in  addition  to  the  amount  then  held  bv  it. 
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Abonneuientspreis 

pro  Jahr  o  fy;  durch  die  Post 

bezogen  .%  5. GO; 

direct  unter  Kreuzband 

im  Inlnnde  .%  5.50,  nacli  dem 

Anslande  Jk  G. 


Erscbeint  JHhrlicti 

I2mal,  einen  Bogen  stark 

Bei  Anzeigen 

wird  die  gespaltene  Petitzeile 

oder  deren  Rauni 

rait  15  Pfg.  berechnct. 


Der 

Blindenfreund. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Verbesserung  des  Looses 

der  Blinden. 

(Organ  der  Blindenanstalten,  der  Blindenlehrer-Congresse  und  des 
Vereins  zur  Forderung  der  Blindenbildung.) 

Unter  Mitwirknng    vieler  Blindenlehrer,  Aerzte  und  Blinden 

herausgegeben   und  redigirt  von  W.  Meeker,  Director  der  Rheinischen 

Provinzial-Blindenanstalt  zu  Diiren. 


Ars  pietasque  dabunt  luceiu, 
caecique  videbunt. 


jYo.  4. 


l>ii re n,  den  15.  April  1888. 


Jahrgang  VIII. 


Vermiscnte  Nachrichtei. 

— i"  Es  ist  bekanntlich  schon  in  mehreren  Fallen  der  Padagogik  gelungen, 
blinde  Kinder,  die  zugleich  taubstumm  waren,  hauptsachlicb  durch  Benutzung 
des  Tastsinnes  bis  zu  einem  gewissen  Grade  auszubilden,  zum  Austausch  ihrer 
Gedanken  mit  den  Vollsinnigen  und  zur  Besorgung  der  gewohnlichsten  Lebens- 
bediirfnisse  zu  befahigen.  Am  bekanntesten  von  diesen,  der  beiden  Hauptsinne 
beraubten  und  trotzdem  ausgebildeten  Mensehen  war  bisber  Laura  Bridgmann, 
geboren  1829  zu  Hannover  in  Nordamerika,  die  im  Alter  von  2  Jahren  Gehor  und  Ge- 
sicht  verlor,  spater  aber  von  Dr.  Howe,  Director  der  Blindenanstalt  zu  Boston,  durch 
eine  geistreich  ausgedachte  Methode  des  Uuterrichis  so  weit  gebildet  wurde,  dass 
sie  lesen  und  schreiben  lernte,  zur  Confirmation  gefuhrt  wurde,  wie  ein  gut 
erzogenes  Kind  mit  ihrer  Umgebung  verkehrte  und  sich  durch  handliche  Be- 
schaftigungen  niitzlich  machte.  Nocb  vor  kurzem  lasen  wir  einen  von  dieser 
Einsinnigen  (auch  Geschmack  und  Gerurh  batten  in  einer  Krankheit  gelitten) 
eigenbandig  geschriebenen  Brief,  worin  sie  zu  milden  Beitragen  zur  Errichtung 
einer  Blinden  -Vorschule  in  Boston  aufforderte.  Nun  ist  aber  zu  diesen  aus- 
gebildeten Taubstummblinden  ein  Madchen  hinzugekomaien ,  das  alle  ihre 
Leidensgenossen  an  Bildungsfahigkeit  und  geistiger  Regsamkeit  zu  iibertrefifen 
scheint,  Helene  Keller  in  Turkumbia  in  Alabama.  Dieses  Kind,  geboren  1880, 
wird  seit  Ende  des  Jahres  1886  unter  Aufsicht  des  Directors  Anagnos,  von  einer 
Lehrerin,  Frl.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  unterrichtet  und  macht  in  alien  Kenntnissen  und 
Fertigkeiten  wirklich  erstaunliche  Fortscbritte.  Ein  von  ihr  allein  geschriebener 
Brief  vom  October  vorigen  Jahres,  der  als  Facsimile  uns  vorliegt,  ist  nicht 
allein  leserlich  und  verstandlieh  abgefasst,  sondern  zeigt  auch  einen  Reicbthum 
an  Wortern,  Wendungen  und  Gedanken,  wie  selten  ein  Scbriftstiick  eines  voll- 
sinnigen Madchens,  das  erst.  1  Jahr  die  Scbule  besucht.  Es  liegt  uns  hier 
wiederum  der  Beweis  vor,  dass  der  Mensch  mehr  als  die  toneude  Saule  Hume's  ist  ; 
denn  sein  Geist,  auch  eingcschlossen  in  den  dunkelsten  unzuganglichsten  Kerker, 
lebt  und  eutwickelt  sich  in  den  gewohnlichen  Normen,  wenn  er  nur  durch  eino 
einzige  Oeffnuug,  hier  der  Tastsinu,  ein^n  Anreiz  von  der  Aussenwelt  erhalt. 
Wir  hofl'en  bald  Niiheres  (lber  dieses  psychologische  Phanomen,  woriiber  Director 
Anagnos  in  seinem  neuesten  Jahresberichte  iiber  die  Perkins-Institution  eine 
ausfuhrliche  S^bilderung  veroffentlicht  hat,  mittheileu  zu  kunnen. 
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THIS  AND  THAT. 

There  has  corne  recently  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  Blind  Children  at  Roxbury  a 
little  girl  from  Alabama,  named  Helen 
Keller,  who  is  even  more  of  a  wonder  than 
the  blind  and  deaf  mute,  Laura  Bridgman, 
whom  many  of  our  young  readers  may 
have  seen.  Helen  is  not  quite  eight  years 
old,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months  lost 
entirely  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing, 
from  a  severe  illness.  She  was  a  remark- 
ably bright  child,  and,  finding  that  her  case 
was  incurable,  her  parents  sent  to  Boston 
for  a  special  teacher,  a  graduate  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  of  the  Blind.  Under 
her  instruction  little  Helen  has  made  mar- 
velous progress.  In  three  lessons  she 
grasped  the  idea  of  objects  having  names, 
which  it  took  Laura  Bridgman  three 
months  to  learn.  Within  a  year  she  has 
mastered  over  1,500  words,  learned  to  read 
raised  characters  with  the  tips  of  her  fin- 
gers, can  write  a  very  neat  hand,  and  takes 
great  delight  in  penning  little  notes  and 
stories. 
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THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,  JUNE  2,  1888. 


^  »  m 

WEDNESDAY,    JUJNE  6,  1888. 


—Miss   Helen   Keller,  of 


-™    noien    seller,  of    Alabama, 
he  second  Laura  Bridgman,"  is  visit 
?•         A"a*nos  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  will  be  present  at  the  com- 

T,pme,nf  "r  exe,rcises  ««t  Thursday  in 
iremont  Temple. 


—  Among   the    pleasant    occasions    which 
I  mark  the  closing  of  our  schools  and  colleges 
|  and  the  approach  of  the  summer  vacation,  is 
( the  announcement  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
I  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  that 
j  its  Commencement  will  be  held  at  Tremont 
I  Temple,  at  3  o'clock,  on  Thursday,  June  7.   A 
glance  at  the  programme  indicates  a  sufficient 
!  variety  in  the  exercises  to  make  it  universally 
\  pleasing.     Briefly  stated,  it  consists   of  ad- 
'  dresses  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Griffis  and  Rev.  Stop- 
j  ford  W.  Brooke ;  illustrations,  by  the  pupils  of 
j  the  literary  department,  of  the  methods  by 
which  their  education  is  obtained ;  an  exercise 
j  by  the  little  band  of  children  from  the  kinder- 
garten ;  gymnastic* ;   military  dnll ;   and  the 
music  of  organ,  piano,  and  tne  band  composed 
of  pupils  of  the  Institution,  besides  solo  and 
chorus  singing.    Little  Helen  Keller  is  expect- 
ed to  be  among  the  invited  guests,  and  both 
Laura  Bridgman  and  Edith  Thomas  will  oc- 
cupy seats  on  the  platform  with  the  members 
of  the  school.    No  tickets  are  required  for  the 
second  balcony ;  for  other  parts  of  the  house 
tickets  can  be  secured  by  application  to  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Bjston,  or  at  the  salesroom, 
No.  37  Avon  Street,  Boston. 
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THURSDAY,    JUNE    7.    lttfc 


'fHK  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and   Massachusetts  Schoo; 
for  the  Blind   will  be  held  at  Tremont  Teni 
pie,  Boston,  this   afternoon,  commencing  ai 
1 3  o'clock.    Dr.  Eliot  is  to  preside,  Rev.  Dr. 
Griftis  give  an  address    and    Rer.    S.    VV 
Brooke  speak  on  the  Kindergarten  for  little 
eightless  children.   The  programme  include> 
musical  and  literary  exercises,  and  gymnas 
tics  and  military  drill,  by  the  blind  students 
Perhaps  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  sightless- 
echo  ars   retain  in  memory  the  scientific  ana 
historic  facts  communicated  to  them  as  it  is 
that  they  can  execute  elaborate  gymnastic 
and  military  movements  with  accuracy  ano 
confidence  rnrety  equalled  by  those  who  an 
gifted  with  sight.    It  U   wonderful  to  see 
tvhat  has  been  accomplished  by  patient  ano 
careful  training.    Th-  Kindergarten  depart- 
ment is   doing  a  great  work  for  the  smallei 
blind  children,  and  we  hope  the  departmeu 
may  never  suffer  for  the  want  of  generous 
support. 


IgtfStetX     l;#$t 


THURSDAY  MORNING.  JUNE  7.  1888 


KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE    BUND. 
The  treasurer  of  the  fund  for  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  following  subscriptions: 

Mrs  J.  H.  Thorndike $100  00 

Mrs.  Freeman  Bumstead 60  00 

Estate    of  M.  W 10  00 

Miss  Helen  C.  Bradlee 1,000  00 

William  Bndicott,  Jr 1,000  00 

Edward  Whitney 600  00 

ilis.  John  Simpkins 25  00 

John  Foster,  second  contribution..         500  00 

ills.  William  E.  Baker 10  00 

G.  M.  Masters 5  00 

H.  H.,  first  contribution 2  00 

Mis.  C.  L.  Fairbanks 5  00 

Miss  Julia  Lyman 10  00 

A  Friend 5  00 

i 600  00 

S-  •  •  •  ••  ••  •  ■  • 20  00 

Mr.  E.  J.  Langlcy 15  00 

Mrs.    W .  H.  Crocker 25  00 

Alice 5  oo 

Amount  previously  acknowledged.    29,867  t>8 

Total §33,154:  68 

P.  T.  Jackson,  Treasurer  pro  tern., 
178  Devonshire  street. 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  7. 


HELEN  KELLER. 


A  Second  Laura  Bridgman 
Case. 


Mind  DouMy  Imprisoned  by  Loss  of  Both 
Royal  Senses  of  Sight  and  Hearing. 


How  Slia  Was  Taught  and  the  Marvel- 
lous Progress  She  Has  Made. 


It  is  proverbial  that  the  greatest  blessings 

h  human  Imings  pos.-hj.s^  uro  the  least 

iered  and  appreciated  because  of  the 

fact  that  they  arc-  so  universally  possessed. 

How  many  of  us  number  amone  our  ac- 

*ufl  n  ,'•  who  is  totally  blind  or  en- 

.  either  from  birth  or  acci 


While  cases  of  those  who  are  deprived  of 
both  those  faculties  are  so  rare  that  it  is 
estimated  that  there  aro  only  about  forty 
such  in  the  United  States. 

The  case  of  Laura  Bridgman  is  known  all 
over  the  world,  for  it  was  in  teaching  her 
t!  at  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howo  evolved  those 
methods  and  processes  of  instruction  which 
ha\  e  s  nee  become  standard  and  of  univer- 
sal use.  Within  a  sho  t  time,  however, 
another  cose  has  come  to  light,  which 
eclipses  everything  which  has  y  t  been  ac- 
complished in  this  line,  owing  to  the  re- 
markable mental  capabilities  of  the  pupil, 
who  grasD  d  the  ideas  presented  by  her 
teacher  with  a  read  ness  which  seems  little 
less  than  a  miracle. 

Helen  Keller,  who  is  called 

The  Second  Laura  Brliigmaiit 
was  born  in  Tuscumbia.  Ala.,  June  27, 18S0, 
her  father  b  ing  Arthur  H.  Keller,  formerly 
editor  of  the  North  Alabamian,  an  old,  in- 
fluential and  well-known  journal,  and  now 
United  Slates  marshal  for  the  Northern 
district  of  Alabama.    Her  mother  is  a  great- 


fianddaughter  of  Alexander  Spots  wood,  the 
rst  colonial  governor  of  Virginia,  and  a 
second  cousin  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
though  of  Northern  antecedents  through 
bolh  father  and  mother. 

Helen  was  an  unusually  bright  and  active 
clnl  i.  She  learned  to  walk  at  an  early  age. 
was  perfectly  healthy,  and  was  beginning 
to  learn  to  lalk  when,  at  the  age  of  l!) 
months,  she  had  a  v<  rv  severe  attack  of 
congestion  of  the  stomach.  Her  lif  hung 
in  the  balance  tor  some  time,  and,  after  she 
had  gradually  recovered,  her  par  nts  dis- 
covered that  she  was  totally  bereft  of  the 
se  ses  of  hearing  and  sight.  She  soon 
ceased  to  repeat  even  the  two  (r  th  ee 
words  she  bad  already  Lamed,  because  she 
co,  Id  no  longer  hear,  and  then  the  poor 
child  was  in  a  double  pris  n. 

Imagine  a  little  child  of  2  years  of  age 
shut  up  (suddenly  in  perfect  darkness  and 
complete  silence,  v.  hat  can  it  earn  of  the 
outside  world?  By  what  means  can  the 
mind  and  soul  within  tnis  double  walled 
cell  be  taught  and  devehmed  ?  If  the  sense 
of  hearing  had  been  left  sho  could  have 
been  reached  by  the  human  voice,  and  the 
sense  of  touch  would  have  done  som  hing 
towards  making  up  the  loss  of  her  sigh'  .  if 
she  had  been  deaf  merely,  her  eyes  would 
have  revealed  the  world  to  her  and  even 
hi  vo  helped  her  to  audible  spee  h ;  but  with 
both  the  "royal  senses"  dethrci  ed  no 
avenue  to  the  imprisoned  mind  was  left 
open  save  tha  of  the  sense  of  touch  while 
no  means  of  expression  of  her  own  thought 
remained. 

Her  mind  was  quick  and  active,  however, 
and  as  her  physical  strength  returned  she 
began  to  exhibit  a  gr  at  aptitude  for  learn- 
ing everything  about  the  household,  and 
she  soon  learned  to  distinguish  mem  hers  of 
the  hnnih  and  acquaintance*  booming 
familiar  with  their  features  through  !he 
sense  of  touch.  As  her  mother  went  about 
tier  daily  household  duties,  Helen  v.  as  al- 
ways by  hov  side.  Her  tiny  hands  felt  of 
t>b  eet,  detoeted  e  ery  movement. 
Soon  she  began  t  imitate  the  actions  <f 
those  around  her  and  to  express  her  wants 
and  thoughts  oven  in  a 

Sian  Lanauaso  of  Her  Own. 

Thus  when  she  was  first  given  a  radish  to 
eat,  her  hands  followed  the  motions  of  her 
mother  as  sho  prepared  it  for  Helen's  use; 
ever  after  that  she  indicated  her  desire  for 
a  radish  by  imitating  on  her  f:ngerstho 
motion  of  the  kn  fe  in  paring  it.  When  she 
was  fir,  t  given  a  baked  sweet  potato  the  ser- 
vant found  it,  hot  to  handle,  and  in  peeling  il 
dropped  it  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  at 
the  same  tune  blowing  upon  it  slightly. 
Helen  would  always  afterwards  ask  for  it 
by  imitating  these  motions  and  sounds.  In 
found  the  servants 
male  j  'in,  and  that  article  she  sulf- 

ated by  pretending  to  turn 
the  i  rank  of  the  fr  e  'er. 

In  spite,  however,  ot  her  quick  brain  and 
wonderful  memory,  this  sign  language  of 
irilj  crude  •  nd  impor- 
ted Sho  often  failed  to  make  those  about 
id   what  she   vvishe  i  to  e  - 


press,  and  imes  w<  uld  often  throw 

H  down  n  a  temp  st  of  tears  and,  pas- 
sion, which  was  in  reality  hut  an  agony  of 
despair  at  her  own  impotence. 

Her  parents  spared  no  time,  trouble  nor 
expenso  in  endeavoring  by  every  means  to 
have  Helen's  sight  and  hearing  restored. 
But  the  best  soecia  ists  of  the  day  pro- 
nounced her  oat  e  uuiie  hopeless.  In  Jul  •, 
1886.  Capt  in  Keller  wrote  tolMr.  An 
superintenden:  of  the  Perk.n.s  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Bl  nd  de- 
scr  lung  Helen's  case,  and  a  king  if  he 
could  sugg  st  a  suitable  teacher  for  her. 

Mr.  Anagnos  recommended  MissIIAnnie 
M.  ,->ullivan,  a  recen  graduate  of  the  school, 
who  was  once  btind,  but  has  now  in?a 
measure  recovered  er  Rig: it.  and  af;er  some 
months  of  special  stitdy  and  preparation  for 
the  work,  th  s  lady  went  S  nth  to  under- 
take the  task.  Alter  a  short  true  spent  in 
making  acquaintance  the  work  of  teaching 
began. 

For  obvions  reasons  the  greatest  difficu'ty 
and  the  most  perplexing  part  of  t  he  work 
of  teaching  a  hlind  or  deaf-mute  is  1o  make 
them  comprehend  that  all  objects  have 
names  which  may  be  r  presented  by  arbi- 
trary signs.  The  records  of  every  case  of 
th  ssort  how  that  this  initial  step  is  always 
slow,  uncertain,  and  often  a  vory  vexatious 
and  troubles  me  one  to  take.  Laura  Bridg- 
m  in,  who  was  perhaps  the  quickest  of  them 
alls  ilar  as  is  kno.\n,  did  no'  grasp,  this 
'idea  till  after  three  men  hs  of  persistent 
and  careful  teaching.  With  Helen,  ho  tr- 
over, the  case  was  different.  The  idea 
seemed 

To  Flash  at  Once 

across  her  mind.  Her  first  lesson  was  about 
a  new  doll  which  had  been  sent  her  from 
Boston.  After  her  curiosity  concerning  it 
was  partially  satisfied  and  she  sat  holding 
it  quietly,  her  teacher  took  her  hand,  and, 
after  passing  it  over  the  doll  spelled  out 
slowly  the  letters  d-o-1-1  on  her  ringers, 
Helen  following  every  motion.  Miss  Sulli- 
van then  began  to  spell  the  word  again, 
Helen  dropped  the  doll  and  followed  me 
motions  of  her  teacher  with  one  hand,  she 
avored  to  repi  at  them  with  the  other. 
Then  she  tried  to  make  tliem  i  one  and  un- 
aidtd.  The  first  time  sho  oin  tted  the  last 
letter;  her  teacher  corrected  her.  and  she 
then  spelled  the  word  out  correctly.  Tnis 
process  was  repeated  with  other  woids,  and 
Helen  ad  soon  learned  doll,  hot,  mug.  pin, 
cup  and  ball,  so  that  whenever  the  ob  eet 
wasgivi  u  her  she  would  spell  out  toe  name. 
In  a  week's  time  she  had  mastered  this  idea 
in  all  its  fulness  and  relations,  and  fro  n 
that  time  on  her  progress  in  learning  has 
been  a  triumphal  inarch. 

The  facts  oven  by  her  teacher  seem  sim- 
ply marvellous.  In  a  few  days  she  had 
reel  the  manual  alphabet  and  harm  d 
upwards  of  a  hundred  nam,  s.  At  the  aid 
of  August,  that  is  in  six  months'  time,  she 
knew  >i 'j.->  words.  .Next  verbs  were  taught 
her,  beginning  with  sit,  stand,  open,  shut. 
and  the  like.  As  tho  spelling  of  each  word 
was  accompanied  by  the  appropriate  action, 
she  soon  caught  its  meaning,  and  almost 
immediate  ly  used  it  in  foimm?  sentences. 
Prep  sitionsor  words  ind  cat  ng  place  rela- 
tions-we  e  next  learned,  then  quality 
words.  The  printed  alphabet  of  raised 
characters,  both  capital  and  small  letters, 
was  mast  red  by  her  in  one  les-on. 

One  mont  i  from  her  first  lesson  in  writing 
she  wrote  without  assistance  a  correctly- 
spelled  and  legible  letter  to  her  cousin. 
Soon  after  she  learned  the  Braille  system, 
and  after  discovering  that  she  coUd  by  this 
read  what  she  had  herself  written,  compo- 
sition became  a  source  of  great  delight  to 
ress  in  arithmetic  and  other 
branches  of  study  has  been  equally  wonder- 
ful. It  is  seldom  that  words  have  to  he  ro- 
and  long  words  like  helio- 
trope or  chrysanthemum  are  recalled  even 
more  readily  than  shorter  ones.    In  brief. 

the  total  sum  of  the  knowledge  acquired  hy 
Helen  in  four  months  exceeded  that  ob- 
tained by  Laura  Bridgman  in  two  vears, 
marvellous  and  almost  incredible  as  this 
may  seem. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  who  visited  her  in  March  of 
this  year,  says  of  her: 

"I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  with  all 
this  unparalleled  intellectual  activity, 
Helen  is  as  natural  achild  as  ever  was  born. 
Her  physical  develonment  is  perfect.  She 
eats  w  ell.  s  eeps  soundly  and  en.jovs  excel- 
lent health.  She  likes  to  play,  and  is  full 
of  sunshine  and  fun." 

Accompanied  by  her  mother  and  teacher, 
Helen  is  now  on  a  visit  to  Boston,  and  is  at 
present  the  guest  of  Mr.  Anagnos  at  the 
Perkins  Institute.  Ev<  ryone  who  meets 
her  is  charmed  with  her  attractive  ap- 
pearance, her  sweet  and  lively  disposition, 
and  her  qnicK  intelligence.  Columns  could 
be  filled  with  intere-ting  incidents  illustrat- 
ing these  traits,  had  we  the  space.  One 
ruust  suffice.         * 
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THE  HORSE  AS  SHE  KNOWS  HIM. 


Soon  after  Helen  had  arrived  in  Boston  she 
was  i  iken  into  the  little  museum  belon,iuir 
to  the  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  stuf  ed 
aninn  is  were  shown  her.  She  was  delight- 
ed with  the  birds  and  asenl,  and  then,  with 
no  previous  explanation,  she  was  led  to  a 
monkey.  She  examined  this  viry  quicKly 
and  carefully  with  her  ringers,  and  then 
turned  to  her  teacher  spelling  out  at  once 
the  word  "mourn  y."  She  h:ul  accomplished 
the  wonderful  feat  of  hav'ng recognised  the 
animal,  encountered  for  the  first  time,  from 
descriptions  of  it  which  had  been  given  her. 

Helen  and  her  friends  w  11  be  present  this 
afternoon  at  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  In -di  tut -on  and  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Tremont  Temple,  and  her  ap- 
pearance will  be  looted  for  with  interest  by 
all.  Jean  Kincaid. 
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WHATTHE  BLIND  CAN  DO 

WONDERFUL    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OF  SIGHTLESS  CHILDREN 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Ferklne 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Tremont  Temple. 


The  great    audience   which  on  Wednesday 
mfternoon   attended  the  commenoeiueut   exer- 
cises of  Boston  University  in  nowise  exceeded 
in  numbers  the  audience   which  crowded  floor 
and  galleries  of  Tremont   Temple  yesterday 
afternoon  and  witnessed   the  commencement 
exercises  of   the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Schoel  for  the   Blind.     The  side  of 
the  platform  on  the  left,  as  one    faced  it,  was 
occupied    by    a    number  of  interested  gentle- 
men— President      Samuel       Eliot,       LL.D., 
Governor       Oliver       Ames,       Mr.       Rodo- 
canaohi,      the    Greek    oonsul;    Mr, 
B.      Glover,       Mr.       Samuel       T. 
of  the  Home  Journal,  Mr.  John  S. 
Dr.    W.   U.   L.   Richardson,   Mr.   Thomas  F. 
Temple,    the  Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis  and 
the   Rev.  Stopford  Wentworth   Brooke.     The 
middle  platform  seats  were  taken  by  the  girls 
of  the  institution,  the  younger  ones  sitiing  in 
front,  the  older  and   larger    ones   behind,  and 
pearly  all  dressed   in  white.     The   right  hand 
seats  were   given    up    to  the   boys  and  young 
men  of  the    institution,   the    little   fellows  in 
pinafores  lining  the  front  rows  and  the  rest,  as 
In  the   case  of  the  girls,  occupying  in   succes- 
sion of  sizes  the  rows   above.     A  piano   stood 
upon  the  stage   on   this  side,  and  not  only  was 
played,    but    played    an    important    part    in 
the      ceremonies      following.       It     is      quite 
impassible  to  give   a  local  habitation  on  that 
platform   to  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  the  super- 
in  ten  dent  of  the   institution,  and   the  school, 
and  the  kindergarten — the  very  "pulse  of    the 
machine" :    for    he  was  here,  there  and  every- 
where, and  yet    so    swiftly   and  quietly    that 
his  movemeuts  no  more  obtruded    upon  the 
exercises  than  do  a  thursh's  flashing  back  and 
forth  upon  the  flow  and  music  of  a  brook. 

The  programme  was  begun  with  Bach's 
"Fugue  in  E  minor,"  played  on  the  organ  by 
Christopher  A.  Howl&nd,  who  thereby  gave 
convincing  proof  that  though  deprived  of  the 
harmonies  of  sight,  the  harmonies  of  sound 
still  endure  to  the  blind,  with  delicato  touches 
caught,  perchance,  from  very  sifhtlessne  s. 
The  Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis  was  then 
pleasantly  introduced  to  the  audience  by  Dr. 
Eliot,  ana  delivered  a  thoughtful  and  inter- 
esting address,  which  was  helpful  to  the  blind 
ones  in  the  hearing  of  it  and  also  in 
the  effect  which  it  mu«t  assuredly 
have     produced    upon     the    audience,  whose 

sympathy  and  benevolent  impulses  could  not 


but  1.  equally  At   the  close 

of  Mr.    Griffis's  able   address,   the    excellent 

band,  which  is  one  of  the  exhilarating  feat- 
ures of  the  institution,  discoursed  the  over- 
ture from  Herman,  l'Le  Chevalier  Breton." 
An  exercise  in  mental  'l-itlimetio  was  then 
|  gone  through  with  by  a  class  of  the  pinafored 
l  boys,  whose  proficiency  in  this  branch  of  learn- 
ing gave  notice  to  all  concerned  that  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  cheat  any  of  them 
in  a  financial  transaction. 

Several  little  low  tables  wore  then  brought 
to  the  front  of  the  platform — which  hart  been 
built  out  forwards  for  the  express  purpose  of 
giving  the  school  a  chance  to  spread  itself — 
j  and  three  little  girls  were  placed  at  them, 
|  each  with  some  sheets  of  paper  in  her  hand. 
Upon  these,  Mr.  Anagos  explained,  had  been 
printed  in  the  raised  letters  extracts  from 
books  which  the  blind  little  pupils  had  never 
read,  and  that  hence  their  present  reading  of 
them  would  be  pratically  "at  sight." 
Mr.  Anagnos's  witticism  was  appreciated 
duly  by  a  scin  .illation  of  smile*  from 
the  audience,  and  then  the  first  little  girl  with 
her  sensitive  fingers  read  off  with  a  fluency 
almost  as  great  as  the  eye  could  have  given,  a 
wonderful  story  of  a  bold  and  brave  eagle. 
With  even  less  hesitation  the  next,  who  was 
an  older  girl,  made  known  to  herself  and  the 
audience  the  contents  of  her  seleotion,  which 
proved  to  be  verses  containing  some  large 
words  such  as  bards  occasionally  like  to  use. 

The  third  little  girl  could  not  give  voice  t» 
what  she  perused,  for  she  was  not  only  blind, 
but  also  deaf  and  dumb.  Behind  her  stood  a 
lady,  Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  holding  the  little 
one's  right  hand  in  hers,  and  through  this 
contact — her  only  one  with  the  world  and  life 
—the  little  creature  continuously  communi- 
cated to  the  lady  things  that  must  have  been 
absolutely  joyous  and  delightful,  if  one 
could  judge  from  the  birdlike  energy  of  the 
restless  small  fingers,  the  happy  face  tossed 
first  this  way  and  then  that,  the  dancing  little 
feet  and  the  whole  ehild-frame  absolutely  sur- 
charged and  a-quiver  in  every  part  with  an  in- 
euppressible  and  astonishing  vitality  and 
[  vivacity.  Every  now  and  then  she  looked  up, 
and  pulliag  the  kind  lady  at  her  side  down  to 
her,  caught  her  by  the  neck  and  kissed  her  in 
a  very  overflow  of  light-heartednass  and  affec- 
tion. When  her  time  to  read  came,  she  ab- 
!  eorbed  with  her  left  hand  the  story  in  her 
book,  and  with  her  right  simultaneously  com- 
municated it  to  the  right  hand  of 
her  teacher,  whose  mouth  then  deliv- 
ered the  tale  to  the  audience.  Devious 
as  was  the  route  the  words  traversed,  they 
reached  utterance  in  an  almost  unbroken  cur- 
rent. The  little  girl's  pantomime  was  some- 
thing no  one  who  saw  it  can  ever  forget.  She 
read  with  extraordinary  intelligence  and  de- 
light. When  she  described  the  little  bird  she 
was  reading  about  as  soaring  "up,  up  in  the 
sunny  air,"  she  thrust  her  right  haud  up 
higher  and  higher  each  time  in  a  perfct  ecstacy 
of  appreciation  and  rapture.  Coming  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page  she  turned  it  with  breath- 
less eagerness  and  triumphant  emphasis,  and 
when  she  reached  the  end  of  the  marvellous 
story  of  the  "birdie"  her  little  body  fairly 
jumped  in  a  paroxysm  of  enchant- 
ment, while  at  the  same  moment 
a  gurgle  of  uneontainablo  delight  burst  frem 
her  like  the  sndden  overflow  of  waters  from  a 
silver  fountain.  Then  she  turned  and  danced 
around  in  a  maze  of  glee,  refusing  to  be  led, 
ascending  the  steps  on  the  way  back  to  her 
Beat  as  on  the  wings  of  the  exuberant  life  in 
her,  and  proving  almost  as  hard  to  compose 
into  her  chair  as  it  would  be  to  quiet  the  surf 
on  the  beach."  This  amazing  little  being,  not 
yet  eight  years  old,  was  Helen  Keller,*6ne  of 
the  little  jewels  rescued  by  Mr.  Anagnos  and 
by  her  devoted  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  and  of 
-whom  Mr.  Anagnos  has  reeenty  written: 

It  is  no  hyperbole  to  say  that  she  is  a  phe- 
nomenon. History  presents  no  case  like  hers. 
In  many  respects,  such  as  Intellectual  alert- 
ness, keenness  of  observation,  eagerness  for 
information,  and  in  brightness  and  vivacity  of 
temperament,  she  is  unquestionably  equal  to 
Laura  Bridgman;  while  in  quickness  of  per- 
ception, grasp  «f  ideas,  breadth  of  comprehen- 
sion, ineawawte  thirst  for  solid  knowledge,  self- 
reliance  and  sweetness  of  disposition  she  cer- 
tainly  excels  her  prototype. 

The  little  "phenomenon"  is  a  native  of  Tns- 
,  enmbia,  Ala.,  and  is  to  be  hailed  as  an  addi- 
|  tional  evidence  that  that  State  of  coal  and 
'  iron  is  coming  to  the  front. 

Following  this  shaming  episode  came 
Bach's  first  prelude,  arranged  by  Gounod  for 
]  violin,  alto  horn  and  piano,  aud  splendidly 
performed  by  C.  W.  Holmes,  H.  E.  Mozealons 
and  H.  W.  Miles.  A  novel  exercise  in  g  og- 
raphv,  with  dissected  mips,  by  J.  S.  Davis, 
W.  A.  Meeser  and  F.  J.  Muldoon  came  next, 
I  then  the  always  interesting  gymnastics 
(to  the  accompaniment  of  the  piano) 
and  military  drill.  A  song  by  the  girls 
of  the  school  succeeded,  and  next  was  givsn 
what  was  to  have  been  the  exhibition  of  the 
kindergarten,  but  on  account  of  sickness 
among  those  babes  was  a  similar  exhibition  by 
the  youngest  children  in  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. While  the  row  of  little  ones  at  the 
small  tables  industriously  ro<<d"jlle-l,  Dr.  Eliot 
and  the    Rev.    M  opioid    Went  worth    Brooke 


made  eloquent' a'pp.Mb,  [„  behalf  of  th, 
Itonnnn'656  .,*»«tial    endov me.it   fund  of 
*  a«t  ™!8  "$'    unrwJl"'1  »y  tUe  large  sum 
of  865  000.     Mr.  Anasn.os  with  difficulty  re- 
frained from  also   speaking   on    this    sub' 
and     forced     himself     to    be    content,     with 
merely    announcing     that    it    was    intended, 
if     passible,     to      hold      for      its      benefit^ 
towards  autumn,  such  a  fair  as  was    held    for 
the  benefit  of  the  Perkins  Institution  fifty-five 
years  ago.     Mr.  fiodoeanaehi'a  statement  from 
Out  balcony  that  steps  had  already  been  taken 
in  Charleston  for  the  organization  of  the  fair, 
was   greeted    with    applause.     Attention   was 
ttion  turned  to  the  wee  modellers,  the  first   of 
whom  answered  that  she  had  made  a  bee-hive, 
and  that  fact  served  as  the  text  for  a  disserta- 
tion, to  which  all  contributed,  on  the  bee  and 
lils  hive.     lh0  second  little  girl  had  produced  a 
Bower,  which  was  promptly  and   very  properly 
complicated    with    the    bee.       As    for    little 
Helen  Keller  who  was  among  the  number  and 
distinguished   herself  as    before  (kissing    the 
little  girls  on  either  side  of  her  as  well  as  her 
teacher)   sue  had  modelled  a  "jar  full  of  honey 
tor  her  little  sister  in   Tuscumbia"  and  a  "cup 
and  saucer  to  give  mother  tea  in." 
An   excellent    song    by   Lemuel    W.  Titns, 


4An  Exercise  in  S 


ocience. 


and 


»  chorus  from 
Mendelssohn  ooucluded  for  the  audience  an 
instructive  and  valnabie  afternoon. 


THE  BLIND. 


Commencement  Exercises  of 
Their  School. 


Tremont  Temple  Filled  with  Enthusias- 
tic Friends  and  Spectators.    • 


Helen  Keller,  the  Second  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  Among  the  Pupils. 


Among  the  many  public  institutions  of 
which  Boston  is  able  to  boast,  Done  perhaps 
has  a  warmer  or  closer  hold  upon  the  re- 
gard of  her  people  than  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind.  A  new  proof  of  this  fact,  if  any 
such  were  needed,  was  given  yesterday 
afternoon  by  the  throng  of  people  who 
attended  the  annual  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  school  held  in  Tremont  Temple. 
The  nlatform  was  filled  with  the 
200  or  more  pupils  of  the  school 
and  Borne  distinguished  guests,  among 
whom  were  His  Excellency  Governor  Ames, 
Rev.  Stopford  \V.  Brooke,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 
LL.  D..  Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis,  Mr.  Rod- 
ocanachi,  the  Greek  consul.  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale 
and  many  others.  Among  the  pupils  sat 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  near  her, accompanied 
by  her  teacher,  Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  sat  the 
charming  little  Helen  Keller,  who  is  called 
the  second  Laura  Bridgman,  Many  of  those 
present  had  read  the  account  of  hor  life  and 
her  marvellous  attainments  in  spite  of  the 
sever  >st  deprivations,  which  was  printed  at 
length  in  yesterday's  Globe,  and  ail  were 
an  lions  10  see  her. 

In  spite  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  day  the 
great  hall  was  filled  with  an  audience  that 
listened  and  watched  with  the  most  intense 
interest  to  the  very  <  nil  of  the  long  exer- 
cises, of  which  the  following  is  a 

Programme  j 

PART  I. 

Organ,  Fugue- In  E  minor Bach 

Christopher  A.  Howland. 

Ail  .1  rpja 

Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffls. 

Band,  Overture,  "Le  chevalier  Breton Herman 

Exercise  In  mental  arithmetic, 

By  a  class  of  boys. 
Eeadlng  by  the  touch, 

A  imra  V.  Bryant  and  Mary  E.  Karasdell. 
Bach's  tirst  prelude,  arranged  as  trio  (for  vio- 
lin, alto  horn  and  piano) i;ounod 

C.  W.  Holmes.  11.  K.  Mo/.ialous  and  II.  W.  Miles. 
Exercise  in  geography,  with  dissected  maps, 

J.  S.  Davis,  W.  A.  Messer  aud  F.  J.  Muldoon, 
part  II. 
Gvmnastics  and  military  drill. 
Chorus  for  female  voices,  "To  Thee,  0  Coun- 
try"   J .  Mchberg 

The  Kindergarten— 'The  Bee  and  its  Work".. 
By  the  little  children  of  the  kindergarten. 
Remarks  on  the  kindergarten  by  Dr.  Samuel  EHot 
and  Rev.  8.  W.  i'.rooke. 

Song,  "Queen  of  the  Earth" Pinsuti 

l.iinuel  W.  Titus.  . 


<c 


.' 


r 

cises  in  Science— 
The  Sponge. 
6.  A  Tyuical  riant. 

l',v  a  class  of  girls. 
Chorus,  "May  Song' Mendelssohn 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  introducing  the 
speak,  rs  and  announcing  the  order  of  exer- 
cises. To  many  present  it  would  have  been 
interesting  enough  to  watch  the  pupils 
as  they  went  througn  their  work,  if 
not  a  word  had  been  spoken.  The  jolly  and 
laugning  faces  of  some,  the  sweet,  serene 
and  pa  ient  countenances  of  others,  the 
pitifully  anxious,  strained  and  careworn 
expression  which  a  few  wore,  those  who 
had  not  yet  had  sufficient  training  to 
overcome  their  natural  timidity,  nervous- 
ness and  self-consciousuess— these  were  a 
study  and  entertainment  in  themselves, 
■provoking  alternate  smiles  and  tears  as  hu- 
mor or  pathos  came  uppermost. 

The  musical  numbers  on  the  programme 
were  hue  throughout,  whether  orchestral, 
solo  or  choral  in  character.  The  instru- 
mental music  had  such  a  sweetness  and 
meaning  as  one  seldom  hears,  the  choruses 
were  rendered  Jn  an  exceptionally  fine 
manner,  and  in  Pinsuti's  song,  "Queen;  of 
the  Earth,"  Mr.  Lemuel  W.  Titus  revealed 
a  voice  of  such  clear,  high  and  sweet  quali- 
ty as  to  win  long-continued  applause  from 
the  delighted  audience,  One  could  not 
help  the  thc-ueht  while  listening  to  this 
music  of  the  old  cruel  superstiti,  n  which 
held  that  the  blinded  bird  was  the  sweetest 
songster. 

The  address  of  Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis 
was  short,  and  consisted  principally  ot  a 
welcome  to  the  visitors,  an  introduction 
to  the  school,  and  a  brief  account  of 
tne  efforts  made  in  this  country  to  teach 
the  blind,  a  state  of  things  which  4je  then 
contrasted  with  that  which  eisis" abroad, 
where  blind  beggars  are  so  common.  He 
closed  by  e  press  ng  the  hope  that  the 
humane  American  system  of  education  for 
the  blind  might  soon  be  known  and  prac- 
tised over  the  whole  world. 

More  interesting,  however,  than  aught 
whi^h  could  be  said  lor  them  were  the  exer- 
cises m  which 

The  Pupils  Themselves  Took  Part. 
The  class  of  hoys  in  mental  arithmetic 
did  excellent  work,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  their  teacher,  and  the  next 
exercise,  reading  by  the  touch,  was 
simply  marvellous.  Two  little  tables 
were  placed  near  the  front  of  the  stage,  and 
on  each  was  placed  a  large  sheet  of  paper 
containing  an  extract  wh  ch  the  pupils  had 
never  before  heard  of,  prin  ed  in  the  raised 
characters.  Two  little  girls  ran  their 
hngers  oyer  these  while  the  class  in 
ar  thmetic  were  reciting,  and  then  read 
"at  sight,"  as  we  would  say  in  the  schools, 
what  was  printed  thereon.  They  read 
nearly  as  fast  as  one  would  do  if  looking  at 
the  page,  and  in  a  \  erv  expressive  and  com- 
prehending fashion,  shoving- ihat  they  un- 
I  derstood  the  sub  ect-matter  perfectly. 

In  the  exercise  in  geography  two  hoys 
picked  out  and  described  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  from  a  basket  containing 
i  the  pins  of  a  d  ssecteel  map  ot  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  while  another  put  them  to- 
gether in  their  proper  positions. 

The  gymnastics  and  military  drill  in- 
cluded dumb-bell  exercises  by  a  ciass  of 
I  oys,  grace  ul  ring  and  calisthenic  exerc  ses 
by  a  c.ass  of  gills,  and  a  fine  exercise  in  the 
manual  of  arms,  both  with  and  without  the 
word  of  command,  by  a  do/.en  young  men 
who  reflected  great  credit  upon  their  in- 
structor. Colonel  John  H.  Wright.  Tho 
precision  and  unhesitating  accuracy  of  all 
the  above  were  the  subject  of  surprise  and 
delighted  comment  on  the  part  of  tlu  au- 
dience, which  testified  approval  by  hearty 
applause. 

Unfortunately  none  of  the  pupils  from 
the  kindergarten  could  i  ep.esent,  owing  to 
a  slight  attack  of  measles  among  them,  nut 
their  work  was  represented  by  some  of  the 
yoargc-flt  children  from  the  South  Bos  on 
school,  who  described  the  bee  and  its  work, 
illustrating  what  they  said  by  models  in 
clay  wuioh  their  skilful  little  fingers  fash- 
ioned as  thev  talked.  Of  tho  same  nature 
whs  the  exerciso  in  se'ence  of  the  o  der 
ends,  who  described  thespongo  and  the  tulip, 
and  illus  rated  their  words  in  the  same 
,  showing  how  (dear  w  ere  their  ideas  on 
.  the  subjects  under  discussion. 
The     Appearance     of      Little     Helen 

Keller 
was  watched  for  wiih  the  greatest  eager- 
in:-s,  and  when  Mr.  Anagnos  announced 
that  his  little  guest  would  take  part  in  the 
glit"  reading  by  touch.tho  interest  of  the 
au  lience  was  at  a  white  heat.  Most  of  those 
present  had  never  seen  Helen  before,  and 
they  were  charmed  at  once  with  her  graceful, 
well-developed  little  figure,  her  pretty  un- 
conscious manni  rand  the  remarkable  intel- 
ligence which  beamed  from  every  feature 
.  e  countenance.  fc>ho  stood 
behind  her  little  tab. u  with   the  book 

■  ■  her,  her  devoted  teacher.  Miss  Sulli- 
van,  by  her  s  do.  The  two  made  a  pic.ure 
•too  pretty  and  too  pathetic  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten; and  when  Mr.  Anagnos  stepped  up 
to  m  ike  an  announcement  Helen  reached 
up  and  diew  his  face  down  to  hers  with  <t 
gesture  so  winsome  and  graceful,  that  a 
of  murmured  sympathy  ran  th  ough 
tho  audience  and  everybody  env  ed 
him  t(ie  loving  kiss  she  gave  him 
Then  wiih  her  led  hand  Mfling  the  raised 
letters,  lleli  n  i  (hem  to  her  teacher 

with  her  right  hand,  the  latter  pronounc- 
d  for  her  to  tho  thousands  of 
■   she,   poor  child,  wag 


ut  eily  unconscious.  Tho  story  was  about 
a  bird,  and  when  Helen,  who  read  fast  and 
with  iheutmo-t  eagerness,  found  words  or 
ideas  which  pleased  her,  such  as  the  eggs, 
the  baby  birds,  etc.,  she  made  a  soft 
sound  exoresdve  of  ber  delight,  which 
was  like  the  cooi.  g  of  a  dove.  Sometimes 
she  laughed  aloud  with  pleasure,  and  turned 
to  caress  her  teacher  as  another  means  of 
expressing  it.  Soxne  thoughts  she  expressed 
in  pantomime  also,  as  when  she  read  that 
the  bird  had  wings  with  which  she  fiew  far 
oi  in  the  sky,  making  a  slight  waving  ges- 
ture with  her  lifted  hand;  and  when  the 
story  spoke  of  the  mother  bird  bringing 
worms  lor  the  hungry  little  ones,  she  made 
an  indescribable  Utile  grimace  and  laid  her 
handf.  r  an  instant  on  her  stomach. 

Later,  while  the  story  of  the  bee  was 
being  told  and  modelled,  Helen  was  at 
work  also,  learning  Loin  tho  .eacher  what 
the  others  were  doing,  and  rea  hin^outto 
Hud  it  out  f<r  herself  fro  n  time  to  tune 
with  the  most  f in  ndly  little  pats  and  ges- 
tuies  to  her  small  neighbors.  After  the 
others  had  finish  d  Miss  Sullivan  came 
forward  and  asked  what  Helen  had  made. 
H  r  iaco  was  wreathed  in  smiles  as  she  re- 
plied with  the  rapid  movements  of  her  tiny 
finders,  which  ths  teacher  read  aloud: 

"A  ar  full  of  honey  lor  little  s.stor," 

-Where  is  little  sister?" 

The  answer  came  back  promptly,  "In 
Tuscumb  a,  Ala. ' 

"  W  hat  else  have  you  made?" 

"A  cup  and  saucer  to  g.ve  mamma  tea." 

As  the  class  was  dismissed  and  turned  to 
take  tneir  seats  Helen  jumped  abtut  lightly 
and  always  as  gracefully  as  a  young  fawn, 

making  funny  little  movements  with  her 
hands.  Her  teacher  questioned  her  and 
then  laugh  ngly  explained  to  the  audience 
that  Helen  said  she  was  catching  bees! 
Some  of  the  audience  laughed  at  that,  and 
some  of  them  cried. 

After  the  exercises  were  over  Helen  had 
an  impromptu  leception  on  the  stage.  For 
all  she  had  a  smile,  and  if  the  quick  ex- 
amination made  by  her  wee  fingers  was 
satisfactory  to  her  an  affeciionate  kiss  as 
well,  and  the  loving,  sunshiny  quality  of 
her  disposition  won  her  hosts  of  friends  at 
once. 

Durng  the  afternoon  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 
and  Kev.  W.  Stopford  W.  Brooke  made  ear- 
nest appeals  for  the  Kindergarten  devart- 
ment  of  this  school  for  the  blind,  which 
still  needs  $67,000  of  the  $100,000  fund 
which  will  place  it  in  an  assured  position 
financially.  It  is  hoped  that  Mrs.  Dyer  and 
her  trained  and  efficient  associates,  the 
members  of  tho  Woman's  Char.ty  Club, 
will  be  moved  to  take  up  this  work  next 
winter.  Jean  Kincaid. 
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THE   SCHOOL   FOB   THE   B1INP. 


Commencement  Exercises  at  Treraont  Tem- 
ple Yesterday  Afternoon. 

Although  smiles  were  on  every  f?.ee  which  com- 
posed the  great  audience  in  Tremont  Temple 
yesterday,  and  peal  after  peal  of  applause  greeted 
each  of  the  exercises  which  were  on  the  Com- 
mencement programme  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, there  was  a  deep  under-current  of  sympathy 
as  well,  and  many  a  wet  eye.  Nothing  can  serve 
better  to  change  tne  line  of  thought  in  a  discon- 
tented and  wearied  mind  than  a  couple  of  hours 
spent  in  studying  the  patient  faces  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  School  for  the  Blind,— faces  which  tell 
their  own  separate  stories  of  loneliness  and  de- 
privation, but  withal,  of  pathetic  hopefulness. 
It  must  be  a  selfish  soul  indeed  who  can  gaze 
unmoved  into  those  countenances  or  witness  the 
marvellous  results  of  a  course  of  such  instruction 
as  the  Perkins  Institution  affords  without  giving 
thanks  for  the  blessings  so  common  as  to  be  un- 
thoughtof,  the  blessings  of  sight  and  speech. 
Tremont  Temple,  as  usual  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  this  institution,  was  literally  packed 
by  three  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon,  when  the 
programme  was  opened  with  an  organ  solo  by 
Christopher  A.  Howland.  This  young  man  pos- 
sesses in  a  great  measure  the  line  musical  feeling 
whicli  is  often  given  to  the  blind,  and  has  attained 
already  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  both  upon 
the  organ  and  the  piano. 

Before  the  organ  solo  was  finished  the 
whisper  went  through  the  audience,  "There 
is  little  Helen  Kellar,"  and  many  hundreds  of 
eyes  were  at  once  busy  scanning  ber  interesting 
face,  and  watching  her  animated  conversation 
with  her  teacher.  And  although  the  almost  ven- 
erable Laura  Bridgman  was  present,  and  in  front 
of  the  child  sat  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  Rev.  Stopford 
W.  Brooke,  JJr.  Eliot,  Dr.  Dwight,  Governor  Ames 
and  other  noted  men,  little  Helen  Kellar  un- 
consciously held  court  through  the  after- 
noon and  fairly  eclipsed  both  doctors  of 
divinity  and  high  dignitaries  of  State.  In 
fact,  when  she  had  shown  something  of  the 
astonishing  development  she  has  undergone  in  a 
year's  time,  she  must  have  proved  the  most  pow- 
erful appeal  for  the  new  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  which  Mr.  Anagnos  has  ever  yet  presented 
to  the  citizens  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  made  a  brief  address  of  wel- 
come and  introduced  Kev.  Mr.  Elliot  Griffis,  who 
related  some  of  his  experiences  among  the  blind 
in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  Japan,  where, 


he  said,  there  is  a  reinarKably  large  proportion  ot 
sightless  native  people.  Their  infirmities  have 
the  sympathy  of  the  other  inhabitants,  who  do  all 
possible  kindnesses  to  mitigate  their  helplessness, 
so  that  their  ability  to  help  themselves  is  some- 
thing quite  wonderful.  Dr.  Griffis  related  how 
blind  children  in  Japan  play  games  and  are  even 
able  to  raise  and  fly  their  kites,  always  knowing 
how  the  wind  is  blowing;  but  those  of  us  who 
have  seen  the  blind  bovs  over  in  South  Boston 
throwing  stones  and"  playing  ball,  refused 
to  be  astonished  at  the  feats  of  Japan  boys.  Dr. 
Griffis  was  one  ot  the  first  to  propose  schools  for 
the  blind  in  Japan,  and  was  happy  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  blind  there  now  are  learning  the  lit- 
erature not  only  of  the  Bible,  but  developing  their 
own  classics  as  well. 

After  Dr.  Griffis's  address  the  band  gave  a  se- 
lection, "Owrture  to  Le  Chevalier  Breton,"  which 
excelled  in  perfect  harmony  and;  execution  their 
previous  excellent  exhibitions  here".  And  then 
followed  an  exercise  in  'mental  arithmetic  by  a 
class  of  boys,  some  of  whom  showed  great  quick- 
ness of  mind,  and  all  a  thoroughness  of  drill: 
Reading  at  sight  by  the  touch  is  always  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  commencement  exer- 
cises. In  order  to  prove  that  the.scholars  were  per- 
fectly unfamiliar  with  the  selections  they  were  to 
read,  books  were  withheld,  and  sheets  of  paper 
specially  prepared  for  the  occasion  given  the  two 
girls,  Almira  V.  Bryant  and  Mary  E.  Ramsdell, 
who  read  them  without  hesitation,  in  a  clear 
voice,  with  perfect  enunciation  and  fine  expres- 
sion. It  was  at  this  point  that  little  Helen  Kellar 
gave  the  first  illustration  of  her  remarkable  pow- 
ers. When  it  is  remembered  that  a  year  ago  last 
March  she  had  never  known  one  sign  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  alphabet,  and  of  course  knew  not  a  let- 
ter or  a  word,  the  statement  that  she  read  from  a 
book  a  short  poem,  nearly  as  rapidly  as  an  ordi- 
nary person  would  read,  seems  incredible.  Yet  it 
is  true.  Reading  by  touch  with  one  hand  and 
interpreting  with  the  other  to  her  teacher 
at  the  same  time,  her  face,  by  its  infinite  variety 
of  expression,  showing  that  she  not  only  under- 
stood but  fully  appreciated  what  she  read.  She 
certainly  seemed  the  most  marvellous  child  who 
has  ever  been  seen  here.  Her  bright  and  joyous 
manner,  and  the  happy  little  laugh  that  rang  out, 
now  and  then,  unconsciously,  endeared  her  to  the 
immense  audience  as  not  even  her  endowments 
could,  although  they  caused  raanv  eyes,  while 
smiling,  to  fill  with  tears.  Her  teacher  and  in- 
terpreter too,  Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  is  a  standing 
appeal  in  favor  of  Perkins  Institution.  She  gradu- 
ated there  not  many  months  ago  (although  her  eye- 
sight has  been  partially  restored  since  that  time), 
and  by  her  ability  to  teach  such  special  cases 
as  this,  furnishes  proof  that  her  life  was  not 
rescued  from  eternal  gloom  for  nothing,  and  that 
she  is  happily  preaching,  by  her  life,  from  the 
text,  "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  giye." 

After  the  reading,  Bach's  first  prelude  arranged 
for  the  piano,  violin  and  alto  horn  was  played, 
the  latter  instrument  being,  as  some  one  re- 
marked, bigger  than  the  boy  who  played  it.  Then 
followed  the  exercises  in  geography  with  dis- 
sected maps,  when  the  boys  picked  out  the 
countries  of  Europe  from  a  basket,  and  pat  them 
in  the  proper  places,  probably  with  greater 
facility  than  half  the  audience  could  have  done. 
In  the  gymnastics  the  little  boys  acquitted 
themselves* with  great  credit,  as  they  always  do; 
but  this  year,  contrary  to  their  usual  way, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  girls  excelled  them.  Tne 
military  drill  also  was  perfect,  the  time  and  uni- 
formity of  movement  calling  forth  enthusias- 
tic afiplause.  After  the  female  chorus  had  sung 
Mr.  Eichberg's  "To  Thee,  O  Country,",the  kinder- 
garten exercise  was  given.  To  Mr.  Auagnos's 
great  regret,  the  presence  of  sickness  at  the  new 
kindergarten  prevented  the  appearance  of  the 
ciass  from  that  department;  but  a  most  interest- 
ing story  had  been  prepared  by  the  kindergarten 
class  from  the  South  Boston  school.  While  thev 
were  modelling  the  clay  for  "the  bee  and  Its 
work,"  Dr.  Eliot  spoke  of  the  new  kindergarten 
and  its  successful  workings,  calling  attention  to 
the  urgent  need  of  prompt  aid  for  its  permanent 
establishment.  Appeals  to  the  Boston  public  are 
never  in  vain,  he  said,  and  over  $30,000  have 
already  been  raised ;  but  $67,000  more  is  needed. 
This  charity,  he  urged,  should  be  taken  iuto  the 
arms  of  every  one  present  and  warmed  at 
their  hearts,  not  only  that  they  might  give  some- 
thing themselves,  but  induce  their  neighbors  to 
do  the  same.  He  then  introduced  Rev.  Stopford 
W.  Brooke,  who  made  a  most  eloquent  appeal. 
The  majority  of  people,  said  he,  do  not  know  the 
workings  of"  a  kinderdarten,  do  not  know  how  the 
children  study,  nor  how  they  are  developed.  Mr. 
Anagnos  has  brought  these  little  ones  here  that 
such  may  gain  some  idea  of  their  knowledge.  The 
workings  of  no  institution  appeals  more  thorough- 
ly to  what  is  highest  and  best  in  our  natures  than 
this  one.  Popular  sympathy  is  generally  with  the 
blind.  The  deaf  can  converse  with  their  friends, 
C3n  see  the  manifold  beauties  of  Nature,  and  all 
sciences,  literatures  and  arts  are  open  to  them, 
while  many  professions  which  do  not  require  the 
special  use  of  tneir  hearing  are  available  to  them; 
but  not  so  with  the  blind,  unless  special  provision 
with  great  care  is  made  for  then. 

An  instance  of  a  blind  old  man  of  eighty  years 
was  cited,  who  by  his  cheerful  courage  and  Uis 
unfailing  hopefulness  wa3  an  inspiration  to  those 
who  could  see.  He  could  describe  perfectly  the 
sunset  of  last  evening,  and  comment  so  accurately 
on  the  geography  of  the  surrounding  country  as 
to  make  people  torget  that  he  could  not  see".  It 
j>  to  develop  such  lives,  said  Dr.  Brooks,  that  Mr. 
t^ftEUOjf  has  established  the  kindergarten.  The 
hiTnrt  are  \i[  al.'OUt  us;  nlOfft  frequently  among  the 
Doorandiowv.  *  here  they  have  the  least  sympa- 
thy^ a^  well |  as  the  least  development  Parents,  if 
poor,  are  too  often  chafed  at  the  inability  of  their' 
afflicted  children  to  earn  wages,  and  perhaps  em- 
bitter their  lives  by  reproaches,  or,  at  the  least, 
earelessneSS.  &uCri  parents,  too,  pity  and  indulge 
their  blind  offspring,  but  do  not  teach  them  self- 
control,  teach  them  to  use  what  faculties  they 
have,  develop  their  character.  It  is  for  th 
Hint  institution  in  our  midst  to  train  them  into 
bright,  pure  and  noble  manhood  aud  womanhood. 
When  Mr.  Anagnos  sa\  oingtodo_a  thing, 


■*■ 


it  is  noticeable  that  he  always  does  it.  If  he 
says  he  will  raise  the  S100.000  necessary  for  endow, 
ment  fund,  we  in  ay  he  sure  be  will 
do  so.  It  is  our  business  to  take  bold 
and  do  all  within  our  power  to'help  him.  It  looks 
hard— the  raising  bv  subscription  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  But  it  will  be  done.  There  is 
One  who  is  present  at  this  and  all  similar  meet- 
ings. For  more  than  1S0U  years  he  has  been,  with 
alf  undertakings  which  have  for  their  object  the 
uplifting  of  meu  and  women.  If  he  were  to  speak 
today,  while  praising  us  tor  past  efforts,  he  would 
say,  "Persevere,  and  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  help  these— even  the  least  of  my  children." 

Mr.  Auagnos  then  stepped  forward,  saying  "6hat 
alter  the  British  lion  and  the  American  eagle  he 
would  not  presume  to  add  ahychiufr,  but  simply 
made  the  announcement  that  a  grand  fair  is  being 
arranged  for,  to  be  held  next  winter  in  Faaeuil 
Hall,  which  he  confidently  hopes  will  raise  a  targe 
traction  of  the  remaining  sum  necessary.  It  Is 
tilty-five  years  since  such  a  fair  was  held  for  the 
this  school,  and  said  Mr.  Anagnos  in  his  most  earn- 
est way,  '•'We  shall  not  give  you  any  rest  until  this 
thing  is  done.'' 

The  kindergartners  had  by  this  time  finished 
their  clay  models,  and  now  told  the  story  of  the 
1'te.  The  first  one  held  up  a  bee  hive,  and  relateo. 
how  the  bees  were  put  in  it,  and  how  they  imme- 
diately set  to  work  to  stop  up  cracks  and  repair 
their  dwelling.  The  next  one  showed  us  the  cell3 
and  told  how  the  bee  makes  them.  Another 
showed  how  the  mother-bee  prepares  her  nest  and 
how  the  tiny  egg  is  hatched ;  and  another  how  the 
larva  turns'iuto  a  cocoon,  and  finally  into  a  beo. 
Then  they  went  on  to  show  the  work  of  the  bee  in 
gathering  honey  and  conveying  pollen  from  one 
flowet  to  another,  and  explained  the  methods  of 
swarming  and  the  tactics  of  queen-bees  as  intelli- 
gibly as  the  most  experienced  bee  keeper ;  and 
linallv  little  Helen  Kellar  held  up  her  mottdiiig- 
board,  showing  a  "jug  of  honey  for  sister  and  a 
cup  and  saucer  for  mother  to  drink  her  tea  from." 
Lemuel  W.  Titus,  whose  fine  tenor  voice  has  been 
heard  here  previously,  rendered  Pinsuti's  "Queen 
of  the  Earth"  in  so  effective  a  style  as  to  win  an 
appeal  lor  an  encore,  to  which  there  was  not  time 
ti  •  respond.  The  exercise  in  science  by.  four(girls, 
which  followed,  showed  what  i  may  be  the  out- 
growth of  the  kindergarten  method  of  study  and 
fairly  astonisheel  the  average  onlooker.  The  after- 
noon's programme  closed  with  Mendelssohn's 
"May  Song,"  and  ended  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
commencement  exercises  the  Perkins  Institution 
ever  gave.  If  there  be  doubts  in  the  minds  of  un  ■ 
believers  ican  there  be  such?)  as  to  the  importance 
ol  Mr.  Anagnos's  work,  and  the  urgent  need  that 
bis  hands  b*  stayed  in  tbe  development  of  minds 
and  bean  and  character  from  these  darkened 
eonls,  let  fcini  attend  one  such  commencement,  or 
go  over  to  South  Boston  and  see  what  is  being 
Qone  there  to  "raise  the  fallen,  cheer  the  blind,'' 
remembering  that  "He  who  does  it  unto  the  least 
oi  trese  does  it  unto  Me."  h.  m.  w. 


...The  annual  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Blind  School  (which  crowded  Tremont  Temple 
with  a  fine  audience  yesterday)  grows  more  and 
more  interesting  every  year,  as  would  naturally 
be  the  case  with  the  improvement  in  methods 
through  experience.  Little  Helen  Kellar's  won- 
derful gifts  and  achievements  are  well  described 
in  onr  report  on  page  six. 
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BUND,    DEAF    AND    DUMB, 


was  going  on  about  her.  No  child  in  full 
possession  of  her  senses  looked  happier  or 
more  Intelligent  than  did  she,  and  It  was  a 
perfect  delight  to  watch  her  as  her  teacher 
would  explain  to  her  about  the  place  and 
what  was  being  done,  there  would  be  a 
serious,  Intent  look  on  her  lace,  as  though 
she  was 

Tryinsr  to  Comprehend 
It  all ;  suddenly  she  would  grasp  the  Idea,  and 
a  perfect  flash  of  intelligence  would  come 
over  her  face;  she  would  break  out  Into  a 

smile  of  pleasure,  and  her  little  hands  would 
wave  ecstatically  over  her  bead.  Sometimes 
in  her  delight  she  would  clasp  her  teacher 
and  kiss  her  fervently.  A  more  perfect 
revelation  of  childish  naivete  and  abandon 
was  uever  seen.  It  was  delightful  from  the 
child's  very  unconsciousness.  One  forgot  her 
infirmity ;  the  light  of  understanding  and  in- 
tellect was  so  bright  upon  the  beautiful  little 
face,  that  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  she 
could  be  so  barred  away  from  the  beauties  of 
the  natural  world.  On  the  seat  near  her 
sat  Laura  Bridgman,  and  her  serene,  peace- 
ful face  was  beautiful  in  its  calm  .content,  as 
was  that  of  the  child  in  her  overflowing  hap- 
piness. Looking  at  these  two,  the  mature 
wumau  and  the  little  child,  each  with  similar 
physical  losses  or  lacks,  one  could  but  feel 
now  grand  was  the  work  which  had  opened 
the  world  of  knowledge  to  them,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  reverent  admiration  for  the  man  who 
conceived  the  work,  and  of  his  successor,  who 
Is  so  grandly  carrying  it  on,  came  into  the 
hearts  of  all  who  saw  them. 

The  exercises  included  addresses  by  Rev. 
William  Elliot  Grifns.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and 
Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke.  As  a  special  treat,  a  sort 
of  surprise,  little  Helen  took  part  in  the  exer- 
cises. She  read  a  little  poem  about  "What 
the  Bird  Does,"  reading  the  raised  letters 
with  one  hand  and  spelling  with  the  other, 
while  the  teacher  translated  for  her.  She  en- 
tered fully  into  the  spirit  of  It,  her  little  hands 
flew,  when  she  spoke  of  i  the  birds  flying,  and 
a  low  little  laugh, 

The  Only  Sound  She  Makes, 
accompanied  the  gesture.  She  was  grace 
Itself  j  the  birds  she  read  of  were  not  more  so. 
Then,  with  the  little  kindergarteners,  she 
modelled  in  clay,  and  told  what  she  had  made. 
The  lesson  was  on  "bees,"  and  she  made  "a 
Jug  full  of  honey  for  little  sister  who  was 
away  in  Alabama,  a  cup  and  a  saucer  to  give 
mamma  tea,  a  saucer  and  spoon  to  eat  honey 
from,  and  a  nest  for  the  little  bird  to  lay  her 
eggs  in.",,f 

The  exercises  were  full  of  interest.  The 
recitation  in  geography  was  specially  spirited, 
and  the  quickness  with  which  the  little  boys 
would  put  together  the  dissected  maps,  pick- 
ing the  pieces  out  of  a  basket,  where  they 
were  tumbled  in  haphazard,  was  wonderful. 
People  with  the  sharpest  sight  could  not 
have  done  it  so  quickly.  The  science 
exercise,  combining  natural  history  and  bot- 
any, .was  particularly  cood.  and  the  reading 
by  two  girls  of  unfamiliar  selections  showed 
how  capital  was  the  training.  The  music  was 
very  good,  and  the  song  by  Lemuel  W.  Titus 
was  remarkably  well  sung,  the  enunciation 
being  most  clear  and  distinct. 

Appeals  for  the  .kindergarten  were  made  by 
all  the  speakers,  and  Mr.  Auagnos  announced 
a  fair  to  be  given  for  the  fund  next  autumn.  It 
must  be  a  graud  success,  since  the  object  ap- 
peals to  the  heart  of  every  one. 


Yet  a  Marrel   of  Intelligence 
and  Enthusiasm. 
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Little  Helen  Keller  Takes  a 
Prominent  Part 


BUND   PUPILS. 

Annual   Exhibition   of   the   Per- 
kins Institution. 


In  the  Annual  Exercises  of  the 
Perkins  School. 


One  of  the  most  important  educational 
events  of  the  year  Is  the  annual  commence- 
ment of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  -Blind.  It  attra<  ts 
more  of  the  general  public  than  any  other 
similar  event.  This  is  because  so  strong  an 
interest  is  felt  In  the  afflicted,  and  so  much  of 
wonder  excited  at  the  work  they  are  able  to 
do,  handicapped  as  they  are  by  the  loss  of 
one  of  the  great  senses.s^The  annual  exer- 
cises took  place  In  Tremont  Temple  yester- 
day afternoon,  and,  as  usual,  the  large  hall 
was  crowded  to  Its  utmost  capacity.  One  of 
the  great  attractions  was  the  presence  of 
little  Helen  Keller,  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
child  from  Alabama,  who,  with  her  mother 
and  teacher,  Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  are  now  on 
a  visit  to^Ir.  Anagnos.  This  child  Is  a  verit- 
able wonder,  and  every  eye  was  on  her  as  she 
sat  on  the  platform,  happy  ana  delighted,  as 
though  she  was  cognizant  of  everything  that 


Commencement     Exercises     in 
Tremont  Temple. 


a.  Varied  and  Interesting  Programme 
Presented. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  were  held  Thursday 
afternoon  in  Tremont  Temple,  the  president  of 
the  corporation,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  pre- 
siding. It  was,  as  usual,  an  occasion  of  pro- 
found interest ,-«nd  the  demonstrations  of  ap- 
proval which  were  elicited  from  the  large  audi- 
ence by  the  efforts  of  the  sightless  group  of 
pupils  were  remarkable  to  a  degree,  and  plain- 
ly showed  what  a  strong  hold  this  institution 
has  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  how  well  deserved  is  that  feeling  of 
tympatby  for  the  unfortunate  children  who 
have  not  the  seuse  of  sight. 

The  platform  was  filled  with  20o  or  more 
pupils  of  the  school,  and  a  number  of  distin- 
guished guests,  among  whom   were  Governor 


Ames,  kev.  Stopford  W.  Brooke,  Samuel  Eliot, 
LL.D.,  Kev.  William  Elliot  Grifns,  Mr.  Rodc- 
canachi,  the  Greek  consul,  Kev.  E,  E.  Hale  and 
others. 

The  programme  was  unusually  interesting, 
and  every  number  was  given  in  a  manner  that 
told  of  the  perseverance,  sagacity  and  ingenuity 
of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  tho  extraordinary 
intelligence  and  remarkable  aptitude  «f  the 
pupils  who  only  know— 

The  sunshine  by  the  heat, 

The  river's  sin  er  flowing 
By  murmurs  at  their  feet, 
The  foliage  by  its  coolne 
llie  roses  by  their  smell, 
And  all  creation's  fulness 
By  love's  invisible, 

Most  of  those  gathered  on  the  platform  were 
children,  and  the  study  of  their  expressive, 
wistful  faces  was  full  of  tender  and  painful  in- 
terest. The  bright,  eager  intelligence  displayed 
by  these  children,  their  accurate  knowledge  of 
what  had  been  taught  them,  and  their  anxiety  to 
learn,  was  a  convincing  testimony  that  the  work 
on  their  behal  f  had  been  well  and  wisely  done. 
A  short  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  William 
Elliot  Grifns  in  an  earnest  and  touching  man- 
ner. The  musical  numbers  of  tbe  programme 
as  rendered  by  the  blind  were  exceedingly  fine 
throughout.  The  imstrumental  music  was  re- 
markable for  a  sweetness  and  pathos  that  is 
seldom  heard,  while  choruses  were  rendered  in 
a  peculiarly  pleasing  manner;  and  in  a  song, 
"Queen  of  the  Earth,"  Mr.  Lemuel  W.  Titus  re- 
vealed a  voice  of  such  fine  quality  as  to  evoke 
tbe  heartiest  applause  of  the  audience. 

The  class  of  boys  in  arithmetic  well  displayed 
the  mental  activity  that  characterizes  the  blind, 
and  the  next  exercise,  reading  by  tbe  touch,  was 
wonderful  indeed.  Two  tables  were  placed  near 
ihe  front  of  the  stage,  and  on  each  was  placed  a 
sheet  of  paper  containiug  an  extract  of.  which 
the  pupils  had  no  previous  knowledge.  The 
pupils  ran  their  fingers  over  the  raised  letters 
while  the  class  in  arithmatic  was  reciting,  and 
afterwards  read  almost  as  easily  what  was  be- 
fore them  as  though  they  had  the  U3e  of  their 
eyes. 

The  exercise  in  geography  was  very  interest- 
ing. One  boy  stood  by  the  map  and  found 
where  the  countries  belonged,  and  two  boys 
took  from  a  basket  containing  the  parts  of 
the  dissected  map  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
each  country  as  it  was  called  for,  gave  their 
names  readily,  and  then  told  what  each  country 
was  noted  for. 

The  exercises  in  gymnastics  by  the  small 
boys,  the  display  of  graceful  "and  fairylike 
movements  in  the  calisthenic  exercises  by  the 
girls,  and  the  military  marching  and  handling 
of  the  muskets  by  the  older  boys,  raised  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  audience  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  bee  work  produced  by  the  pupils  of  the 
kindergarten  excited  the  surprise  and  applause 
of  the  audience,  as  did  the  exercise  of  the  older 
girls  in  science.  They  described  the  sponge  and 
the  tulip,  and  illustrated  in  their  own  words 
how  well  thsy  understood  the  matter  they  were 
handling. 

But  of  all  the  blind  and  deaf-mnte  children 
that  have  ever  been  known,  Helen  Keller  of 
Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  who  occupied  a  seat  on 
tbe  platform,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remark- 
able. 

History  presents  no  case  like  hers.  lu  intel- 
lectual alertness,  Jceejiness  of  observation,  ea- 
gerne^sfor  irfforiatioti,  brightness  and  vivac- 
ity she  is  unquestionably  the  superior  of  Laura 
Bridgman.  She  learned  in  four  mouths  what 
Laura  Bridgman  was  over  two  years  acquiring 
under  the  teaching  of  the  champion  of  freedom", 
Dr.  Howe. 

Her  performances  were  remarkably  brilliant, 
and  for  one  so  young  and  handicapped  by  the 
absence  of  the  three  most  important  senses, 
sight,  bearing  and  speech,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  one  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  to  comprehond 
the  wonderful  capabilities  of  the  child.  She  is 
here  visiting  with  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan, 
who  seems  as  devoted  to  the  child  as  though  she 
were  her  own. 

After  the  exercises  were  over  Helen  had  an 
*  impromptu  reception  on  the  stage.  Her  loving, 
sunshiny  disposition  won  her  a  host  of  friends 
at  once.  She  was  born  June  27,  1880,  with  all 
her  faculties.  At  tbe  age  of  10  months  she  had 
an  attack  of  illness  that  resulted  in  the  total 
loss  of  sight  speech  and  hearing." 

Her  father  was  formerly  editor  of  the  North 
Alabamian,  an  old,  influential  and  well-known 
journal,  and  he  is  now  United  States  marshal 
for  Alabama.  She  is  also  related  to  General 
Robert  E.  Lee. 


During  the  afternoon  an  earnest  appeal  was 
made  for  the  kindergarten  department,  which 
is  in  need  of  more  funds  for  the  successful  pre- 
secution  of  the  work. 

The  exercises  continued  until  5.30,  and  the 
interest  of  the  large  audience  lasted  until  the 
close. 
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THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Interesting:  Exercises  by  .Pupils  of  tlve  Per- 
kins Institution— Chief  Features  of  tbe 
Occasion. 


With  varied  and  unusually  interestine  exer- 
cises, the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  held 
I  its  annual  commencement  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Treruont  Temple.  Its  programme  touched  the 
sympathies  of  a  lareo  audience,  and  few  could  re- 
sist sympathizing  with  an  appeal  for  the  kinder- 
garten endowment  fund  when  they  sawthp  happy 
effects  cf  education  upon  the  little  sightless  eliil- 
dr  u.  On  the  platform  sat  the  school  and  its 
friends,  anions  the  latter  of  whom  were  Gov. 
Ames,  Dr.  E.  K.  Hale,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Dr.  W. 
E.  Griffis,  Rev.  S.  YV.  Brooke  and  Mr.  John 
fcwight.  Chief  in  interest  was  the  little  visitor 
from  Alabama,  Helen  Kelier,  tho  blind,  deaf  and 
numb  child,  whose  remarkable  mental  develops 
it  ii  watched  with  so  much  Interest.  Dr.  Eliot 
presided  and  welcomed  the  audience. 

Rev.  Wm.  Eliot  Grlffls  delivered  the  address. 
In  beginning  he  showed  how  much  more  gener- 
ously the  blind  are  cared  for  In  this  country  than 
in  many  others,  and  slated  that  this  Is  a  fact  not 
for  s?lf-couceit,  hut  for  encouragement.  Blind- 
ness does  not  quench  genius  and  there  may  some- 
times be  advantage  ia  being  blind,  but  no  one  Will 
withhold  sympathy  from  tne  blind  on  that  ac- 
count. We  cau  congratulate  these  students  that 
they  have  a  chance  at  education,  which  will  pre- 
vent their  being -opinionated  or  narrow-mluded. 
Thu  speaker  then  said  that  the  educational  Idea 
had  penetrated  oriental  countries,  so  that  Japan 
had  schools  for  the  blind;  and  lu  conclusion  ho 
urged  that  those  who  had  no  blind  children  at 
home  to  educate  should  help  the  unfortunate 
blind  ones  throughout  the  world. 

An  overture,  "  Le  Chevalier  Breton,"  by  Her- 
man, was  performed  with  much  spirit  by  the  band 
of  the  institution,  after  whlcn  exercises  repre- 
senting the  work  of  the  school  made  an  Interest- 
ing programme.  In  arithmetic,  music,  reading 
anu  other  branches,  the  pupils  showed  so  much 
enthusiasm  that  It  was  clear  that  they  were 
school  boys  and  girls  like  other  children— happy 
lu  their  work — and  they  evinced  so  much  accuracy 
and  ieadl::<>sa  that  It  was  difficult  to  realize  that 
they  were  deprived  of  an  important  sense.  Cheer- 
fulness anil  skill,  which  all  sympathetic  and  able 
Instruction  gives,  characterized  all  the  exercises. 
A  class  of  boys  m  mental  arithmetic,  led  by  a 
baud  teacher,  gave  a  bright  exercise,  calculating 
the  price  of  lirklns  of  butter,  squaring  a  number 
given  by  some  one  in  the  audience,  etc,  with  zest 
and  vigor.  While  the  boys  were  instructing  the 
audience  three  little  girls  were  studying  at  tables 
placed  tu  trout  of  the  platform.  They  had  before 
them  sheets  of  printed  extracts  from  works 
which  thoy  had  never  read  and  by  the  sense  of 
touch  were  finding  the  meaning.  AliniraV.  Bryant 
and  Mary  E-  Uamsdell  read  their  parts  in  a  loud, 
cle.r  voice  as  fast  his  their  hands  went  over  the 
pages,  Uit  little  Helen  Keller  could  only  express 
herself  through  her- fingers,  and  her  reading, 
wonderfully  rapid  and  intelligent,  was  interpreted 
by  ber  teacher.  As  sue  read  about  birds  she 
showed  the  greatest  pleasure  In  the  story  by 
smiles,  lively  movement  ami  little  sounds  of  satis- 
faction. After  a  trio  for  violin,  alto  horn  and 
piano  by  pupils  ol  tho  institution  au  exorcise  in 
geography  took  place,  ivith  dissected  maps.  The 
lyntnastics,  performed  with  dumb  bells  by  the 
boys  and  rings  by  the  girls,  and  the  military  drill 
by  an  excellent  company,  were  well  appreciated, 
pwlug  to  sickness  among  the  pupils  of  the  kinder- 
garten tho  lesson  in  modeling  upon  "The  Bee 
and  Its  Work  "  was  carried  out  by  the  little  ones 
from  South  Boston. 

While  the  cias3  was  performing  kindergarten 
exercli  s.  Dr.  Hainuel  Eliot  made  au  apneal  lor.  the 
endowment  fund  of  the  kindergarten^  Due  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  Is  desired,  and  though 
much  has  i  ecu  received  387,000  Is  still  needed. 
ltev.  8.  W.  Brooke  followed,  showing  how    an  in- 

?tiiutlon  tor  blind  children  appealed  to  what  1* 
iighest  ami  best  in  us.  A  song  by  Mr.  Lemuel 
W.  Titus,  and  exercise  In  science  by  a  class  of 
girls  and  a  eh.  rus  by  the  school  completed  the  In- 
teresting occasion. 


The    Interior. 


SPRINGFIELD,    SATURDAY.  JUNE  9. 


The  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  held 
its  commencement  exercises  in  Tremont 
temple  at  Boston,  Thursday.  The  chief 
interest  wa3  in  little  Helen  Kellar,  who  is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  A  year  ago,  she 
knew  not  a  single  letter  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet,  but  Thursday  she  astonished 
all  who  saw  her  by  reading  by  touch  almost 
as  rapidly  as  an  ordinary  person  could,  while 
she  interpreted  what  she  was  reading  to  her 
teacher  with  the  other  hand.  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  full  of  years  and  peace,  attended  the 
exercises,  and  so  did  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Stopford  Brooke,  Samuel  Eliot  and  Gov 
Ames,  most  of  whom  spoke.  A  fair  in  aid 
of  the  new  kindergarten  is  to  be  held  in 
Faneuil  hall  next  winter. 


\/$if/^~ 


EjiURI 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  9,1888. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  auiiual  occasions 
that  take  place  in  our  city  are  tbe  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  which  took  place 
this  year  at  Tremont  Temple  Wednesday  after- 
noon, before  a  crowded  audience.  On  the  plat- 
form as  well  as  on  the  floor,  were  many  distin- 
guished citizens,  who  have  ever  manifested  a 
practical  interest  in  this  school.  The  exercises 
by  the  pupils  were  of  the  same  general  excellence 
that  has  characterized  those  of  former  years,  and 
reflected  tbe  highest  credit  upon  tbe  management 
of  the  institution  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos,  whose  whole  heart  is  in  his  good  work. 
Additional  interest  was  given  tbe  exercises  by  the 
presence  of  Helen  Keller,  from  Alabama,  a  littie 
|  girl  of  8  years,  who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
j  and  whose  reading  as  interpreted  through  her 
teacher  was  of  the  most  astonishing  character. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, presided,  and  a  beautifully  appropriate  open- 
j  ing  address  was  made  by  Rev.  Wm.  Elliot  Grif- 
!  fis.  While  the  class  was  performing  kindergarten 
1  exercises,  Dr.  Eliot  made  an  appeal  for  the  en- 
dowment fund  of  the  kindergarten.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  is  desired,  and  although 
much  has  been  received  $67,000  is  still  needed. 
Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke  followed,  showing  bow  an  in- 
stitution for  blind  children  appealed  to  what  is 
highest  and  best  in  us. 


MONDAY,    JUNE   11.    IKS. 


The  annual  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Prrkins  Institution  for  the  Klind,  were 
given  ia  Treoiont  Temple,  Boston, on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  when  a  large  audience  were 
<ieep  v  interested  in  what  was  shown  to  have 
been  accomplished  iu  educating  pupils  de- 
prived of  sight.  Rev.  Dr.  Griffli  gave  a 
short  address  in  which  he  alluded  to  tb£ 
fact  that  ia  this  country  greater  advantages 
were  provided  for  blind  children  than  in 
auy  other  on  the  globe:  he  said  this  should 
serve  as  an  encouragement  for  our  people 
to  continue  in  a  work  that  has  already 
brought  s^bout  such  splendid  results.  Blind 
people  huvVfc  income  useful  aud  productive 
IDttttttoere  of  tjlie  (immunity,  instead  of  being 
by  neglect  left  ,to  b^pome  burdens  to 
themselves  and  all  around  t,he,i#.  Dr.  Eliot 
predated  the  claims:  of  the  Kindergarten  in 
.earnest  »nd  forcible  language.  TJrJe  efjer- 
•cises  by  th*  Wind  pupils  were  exceeding  y 
•well  done,  not  l*i  yjusie  alone  but  also  in 
tthose  branches  which  ,y,?uld  be  considered 
umpractibU*  but  for  such  ,V»l^s.tratioiii  as 
•jfiyeu  at  this  exhibition. 


Chicago, 


June  14,  1888. 


"EYES,  BUT  THEY  SEE  HOT." 


M. 


BY    HELEN 

There  are  children 


YVINSLOW. 

the 


in  tne  world  who 
sometimes  get  peevish  and  discontented, 
and  to  whom  the  world  occasionally  seems 
a  dismal  place  where  one's  dearest  wishes 
never  come  true.  Of  course,  I  don't  mean 
you,  my  bright-eyed  boy;  nor  you,  my  sun- 
shiny girl;  no,  I  mean  some  other  child — 
we  all  know  such — who  has  everything  to 
make  a  child  happy  but  yet,  when  disap- 
pointments come,  thinks  he  is  "never  going 
to  be  happy  again." 

Now,  I  wish  such  ones  could  visit  for  one 
hour  the  kindergarten  for  little  blind  chil- 
dren in  Boston  and  learn  there  the  simple 
lesson  that  impresses  itself  upon  every  vis- 
itor who  sees  the  poor  little  sightless  waifs 
busy  and  happy — yes,  and  joyous  and  sun- 
shiny— and  under  the  most  terrible  depriv- 
ation. None  of  us  could  watch  those  blind 
children  deftly  fashioning  with  delicate  fin- 
gers the  paper  boats  and  the  figures  with 
blocks,  all  bright  and  happy  under  what 
seems  to  us  the  most  terrible  of  afflictions, 
without  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  heav- 
enly Father  that  our  lives  were  ordered  so 
differently.  None  of  us  could,  I  am  sure, 
listen  to  their  tuneful  little  voices  singing 
the  kindergarten  songs,  all  about  the  sun- 
shine, the  birds  and  the  blue  eky,  without 
wishing  to  shed  tears  for  them  because  they 
can  never  see  those  things— blessings  so 
common  to  us  that  we  never  think  of  thank- 
ing God  for  them.  And,  above  all,  none  of 
ns  could  watch  that  little  girl,  the  second 
Laura  Bridgman,  who  is  not  only  blind  but 
deaf  and  dumb  beside,  as  she  bravely  tries 
with  her  benighted  senses  to  unravel  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  life's  mystery,  without  thanking 
God  again  with  wet  eyes  for  sight  and  hear- 
ing and  home  and  parents  and — well,  in 
short,  for  everything.  There  she  sits,  the 
little  blind  mute,  in  a  room  alone  with  her 
teacher,  for  she  has  one  all  to  herself,  as  it 
is  impossible  for  her  to  learn  in  a  class  with 
others,  and  patiently  learns,  with  one  hand 
on  her  teacher'?,  to  talk  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet,  to  build  all  manner  of  things 
with  blocks  and  bits  of  paper;  and,  what 
seems  more  marvelous,  to  read.  Bright 
and  active  she  is,  as  any  child  you  ever 
saw,  but  only  think  how  shut  in  her  life 
must  always  be,  even  with  the  best  that  ed- 
ucation can  give  her.  And  yet  she  is  happy 
and  hopeful  and  thankful  in  her  childish 
way  for  the  possibilities  that  are  opening 
to  her. 

Nothing  more  pathetic  can  be  imagined 
than  the  sight  of  these  helpless,  stricken 
"lambs  of  the  fold"  eagerly  learning  the 
tasks  set  before  them,  and  so  joyful  under 
the  load  of  deprivation  they  must  always 
bear.  Think  of  them,  children,  the  next 
time  you  feel  like  murmuring  at  some  little 
trial,  or  fretting  over  some  trivial  disap- 
pointment. What  if  it  were  you  who  had 
never  seen,  never  could  see,  the  sun  shin- 
ing, the  blue  sky,  the  green  earth.  Think 
of  the  little  girl  who  must  always  dwell  in 
eternal  silence,  as  well  as  eternal  night, 
and— well,  you'll  forget  all  about  your  own. 
petty  trials. 
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BOSTON, 

MASS.,  JUNE  14,   1888. 

One  of  our  noblest  local  charities 
which  has  acquired  historic  renown,  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  held 
its  commencement  exercises  in  Tremont 
Temple,  Thursday  of  last  week.  The 
chief  interest  was  in  little  Helen  Kellar, 
who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  A  year 
ago,  she  knew  not  a  single  letter  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  alphabet,  but  at  this 
meeting:  she  astonished  all  who  saw  her 
by  reading  by  touch  almost  as  rapidly 
as  an  ordinary  person  could,  while  she 
interpreted  what  she  was  reading  to  her 
teacher  with  the  other  hand.  Laura 
Bridgman,  full  of  years  and  peace,  at- 
tended the  exercises,  and  so  did  some  of 
our  leading  citizens,  several  of  whom 
spoke.  A  fair  in  aid  of  the  new  kinder- 
garten is  to  be  held  in  Faneuil  Hall  next 
winter. 
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SOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISE!. 

Established    (813. 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  15,  18S8. 


The    Hlndersrurtea    (or   the   Blind. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Advertiser:— 

Dr.  Eliot  begs  us  to  take  this  charity  in  ouf 
arms  and  press  it  near  our  hearts.  How  can  w« 
best  do  this  ?  What  does  it  mean  to  bring  It 
close  to  our  hearts  ?  To  how  many  of  us  thi» 
beautiful  month  of  Jnne  is  tilled  full  of  delight. 
Wo  see  the  green  fields,  the  blue  sky,  the  ocean, 
the  lowers.  We  wake  each  morning  to  ga/.e 
upon  God's  earth  and  drink  in  through  our  eyes 
delights  that  cannot  be  described.  Bring  home 
tovour  heart  the  thought  of  those  who  cannot 
see,  of  poor  children  bO:n  blind.  Mothers  may 
road  these  lines  who  are  surrounded  by  happy 
children  in  their  summer  homes.  Tney  revel 
m  pleasure,  and  yet  cfcau,  weary  with  play, 
exclaim.  "Oh,  we  wish  we  had  something  to.uo  !'* 
Say  to  them,  "What  can  you  do  to  make  others 
as  happy  as  you  are  ?  Eacn  one  of  you  can  dc 
somethiuir  in  this  summer  season  thai  will  help 
to  swell  the  sum  needed  to  support  the  kinder- 
garten for  blind  children."  Perhaps  many  wh«. 
read  this  article  may  hare  felt  the  agony  creep 
over  them  of  seeing  father,  mother,  sister, 
child,  or  friend  deprived  of  right 

Thev  may  possess  every  worldly  blessing  and 
vet  I  e  unable  to  give  light  to  eyes  dearer  to  them 
than  lite.  What  c:iu  bring  comfort  to  their 
hearts  more  surely  than  to  give  of  their  abun- 
dance to  these  little  poor  children  ?  If  they 
would  go  and  hear  them  sing,  watch  their  fates 
lighted  through  their  minds,  see  them  mould 
clay  in;o  pretty  forms,  hear  them  read  stories, 
a.  tnev  sit  in  rows  at  a  table  following  the  sen- 
t.nwsliy  the  touch  of  their  little  fingers  on  the 
raised  letters,  and  a;  the  interest  increases,  sea 
the  bright  intelligence  fiagh  over  their  happy 
faces.  Hearts  must  be  cold  iudeed  not  to  feel 
deep  emotion  at  this  sight.  Flemming  Jenkins 
said,  "1  am  no,  placed  here  to  be  happy,  but  to 
be  good."  If  all  who  road  this  article  wiil  do 
some  one  thing  to  help  on  this  charity,  we  be- 
lieve this  lund  can  be  raised  at  the  lair  to  be 
held  in  the  autumn.  If  these  few  words  can  in- 
duce those  who  seek  pleasure  in  idleness  to  be- 
stnw  0'ie  thought  or  deed  for  this  work  they 
will  not  have  been  written  in  vain.  M.rt. 
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SOUTH   BOSTON   INQUIRER. 


SOUTH    BOSTON,  JUNE  16,  1888. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AL  VMNJE. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  Alatnnae  Association  was 
held  in  the  school  house  of  the  girls'  de- 
partment Friday,  Juue  8,  from  ten  a.  m. 
until  six  p.  m.  The  first  two  hours  were 
given  to  the  reading  of  reports,  election 
of  officers,  aud  the  discussion  of  various 
other  business  matters.  During  this  time 
letters    from    the    absent    members    and 


frieuds  ot  the  association  were  also  read. 
At  twelve    o'clock  the  company   repaired 
to  the  hall   of  the  Howe  Building  where 
they  listened  for  an    hour  to  literary  and 
musical    exercises    given  by  the  different 
classes  of  the  school.     At  the  opening  of 
the    afternoon    meeting  Mr.  Anagnos  was 
piesent  and  made  a    short    address.     His 
subject     was    "the    true    woman."      Mr. 
Auaguos  began  by  saying  that  men  when 
addressing    woman    whether  in  poetry  or 
prose,  always  give  them    the   appellation 
of  augel.     He  then  pointed    out    some  of 
the  characteristics    of    the    true    woman, 
aud  weut  on  to  show  just   how    tar    this 
appellation  is  rightly  given.      The    three 
o'clock  hour  was  spent  in  the  gymnasium 
in  social  intercourse  with  the  two  under- 
graduate classes.    The  hour  from  four  to 
five  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  liter- 
ary, musical  aud  domestic  questions  with 
the  teichers  and  matrous.     The  afternoon 
session    closed    with   a  debate,  Resolved, 
That  au  Alumnae  Association  is  a  useless 
eucumbrauce  to  the  work  of  a  school. 

The  programme  for  the  exercises  of  the 
evening  which  were  held  in  the  hall  of 
the  Howe  Building  were  as  follows: 

At,  7:45  a  musical  programme  consisting 
of  original  compositions  from  Mr.  Reeves' 
harmony  class;  8:15  address  of  Rev.  Ed 
ward  Everett  Hale.  Baritone  solo,  Mr. 
Clarence  Asheudeu.  Readiug  by  Miss 
Mary  C.  Moore.  Soprano  solo  by  Miss 
Emma  Brown. 

Dr.  Hale  opened  his  address  by  saying, 
we  were  all  students  in  one  college,  the 
college  of  the  world.  He  then  went  on 
to  show  how  we  must  make  our  career 
in  this  college  a  successful  one.  The 
siugiugof'Auld  Lang  Syne"  brought  the 
formal  exercises  of  the  evening  to  a  close. 
Then  followed  the  usual  society  greetings. 


BOSTON  EVENING  RECORDt 


JUNE  21,  1888. 


"A  BLIND  BOY'S  PLAINT"  RECTIFIED. 
To  ihe  Editor  ot  The  Record : — 

Will  you  please  allow  me  to  explain  the  rea- 
son why  the  students  of  tha  Perkins'  Institution 
for  the  Blind  do  not  have  the  legal  holidays,  as 
their  comrades  in  other  schools  ? 

Up  to  the  year  18,->2  we  were  allowed  to  go 
and  "weep"  on  Memorial  day  with  our  friends; 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  go  on  a  picuic  with 
them. 

Washington's  birthday  and  June  17  were  also 
free  days. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  we  at  the  big  build- 
ing heard  that  tho  girls  nad  given  up  their  holi- 
days and  added  them  to  the  Fast  day  vacation, 
extending  the  same  from  four  to  ten  days, 
thereby  giving  many  pupils,  living  a  long  dis- 
tance from  Boston,  an  opportunity  to  go  home. 

The  boys  thought  it  a  good  idea,  and  peti- 
tioned for  the  same  arrangement.  It  wa3 
thought  best,  however,  by  our  teachers  to  put 
it  to  the  vote  of  the  ,boys,  ana  I,  with  a  few 
others,  voted  against  it;  but  we  had  the  holi- 
days in  oue  Ions  vacation,  just  the  same.  It 
was  also  loft  wholly  to  the  pupils,  the  next  year, 
with  the  same  result;  and  in  lo84  itbad  become 
so  popular  that  a  vole  was  not  considered  neces- 
sary. 

'the  child  who  wrote  "A  Blind  Boy's  Plaint" 
forgot  that  he  went  on  a  good  time  down  the 
harlior  one  day  last  week,  with  all  the  rest  )of 
the  boys!  He  was  much  better  off  than  if  he 
had  been  buffeted  about  by  the  crowds  in 
Charlestown  on  Monday. 

We  have  a  full  corps  of  liberty-loving,  free- 
born  American  teachers,  aud  I  doubt  not  that 
where  a  study  would  nerinit  Bunker  Hill,  tha 
battle,  or  something  relating  to  the  day,  was 
talked  over  in  the  clashes.  C.  II.  P., 

Graduate  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

South  Boston,  Juue  20. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


SATURDAY,    JUNE    23,    1888. 


MissSophta  T.Townsend looon 

Mrs. . I.  5\  Webster ....  •'500 

Mrs.  James  Kreeman  Clarke 20  00 

Children     Miss     Perkins's     kindergarten, 

Amherst 305 

GeorgeT.Hale 1000 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.Lowe 500 

Miss  Alice  M.  Lowe son 

Mrs  .10)111  T.  Coulter .'....'.'""  500 

Aiionvmous o'ori 

Mis«  H.  M.  Winslow .' 100 

Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Field looloo 

A  *  n end 6000 

Previously  acknowledged 83.154.08 

Total 833,64011 

P.  T.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Treas.  pro  tem., 

178  Devonshire  street. 


Boston  burning  ©raueller, 

THURSDAY,    JUNE    28,    1888. 


Kindergarten    for  the    Blind. 

The  treasurer  most  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
following  subscriptions: 

Mrs.  A.  B.  V.,  Hyde  Park #5.00 

Stopford  W.  Brooke.... 50.00 

Miss  H.  L.  Ranteul 2s!oo 

Miss  M.  E.  Endicott,  Beverly 25.00 

Mrs.  Sara  P.  Lowell  Blake 20  00 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Howard. 2  00 

EH 5.00 

Fair  at  OhauDev  Hall  School 81  18 


THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  Blind  l£adowmeut  Fund. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 

from  date  of  May  9  to  June  21,  1888 : 

A  friend 

A  friend .[..'.., ,  ' 

Alriend 

Alice .'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.".' 

Anonymous ,"." 

A  sympathizer , 

Baker,  Mis.  William  E 

Blake,  Mrs.  8ara  I*.  Lowell .'. 

Bradley,  Miss  Helen  C,  third  contribution... . 

Biighatn,  W.  I.,  South  framlogham 

Brooke,  Uev.  s.  \v 

Kumstead,  Mie.  Fieeman,  Cambridge .'.'. 

Cash " 

(  larke,  Mrs.  James  Freeman,  second  aon'lri- 
bution 

Coulter,  Mrs.  J0I1  n  T..  Clinton ...........'. 

Crodier,  Mrs.  t  .  11.,  second  contribution 

Childrcu  of  Miss  Perkins's  school,  Amhei-i, 
third  contribution 

Euuicott.  Miss.lVt.iryK.,  Beverly 

1  ndicott,  William,  Jr.,  second  contribution. . 

1  siyie  of  M.  W.,  second  contribution 

1 '       banks,  Miss  C.  L 

Field, Mrs.  Nancy  M.,  Monson,  third  contri- 
bution  

First  Congregational  Unitarian  Church,  l«eyi 
Bedford,  third  contribution 

Forbes,  it.  Bennett,  Milton 

foster,  John,  second  contribution 

From  Roxbmy 

H.  H.,  First  contribution. 

I!..  E 

Hale,  George  S 

Howard,  Mrs.  A.  C 

llo%vaid,  Miss  Mar;  aud  Lily 

In  his  mime 

Jones,  Miss  Ellen  M.,  second  contribution 

Langlev,  E.  J 

Lowe.  Mr.  and  Mis.  A.  W.,  Clinton,  second 
conl  nbution 

Lowe.  Miss  Alice  M.,  Clinton..-. 

1.5 man,  Miss  Julia,  second  contribution 

musters,  ('..  M .' 

Norcross,  Mis.  Otis,  Jr.,  third  contribution.. . 

Proceeds  of  fair  at  Chauncv-Hali  School 

Kantoul,  MtssH.  L 

s 

Hhepard,  Mr- .  T.  P.,  Providence 

Simpluns,  Mrs.  John.  Jamaica  Plain 

Tappan,  Miss  Mary  A.,  seconi  contribution  . . 

Tiiomdike,  Mrs.  J.  II..  sixth  contribution 

To  the  memory  of  E.  F.  I. 

Xownseud,  Miss  Sophia  T 

V.,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Hyde  Park 

Webster,  Mrs.  John  O 

White,  C.  J.,  Cambridge, second  contribution. 

Whitney.  hdwaid 

Wiggieswortn,  Miss  Ann,  tilth  contribution.. . 

Winslow,  Miss  Heien  M 

Woods,  lleniv 

Prei  iotisly  acknowledged,  #28,700. GK,  less  05 
given  by  Mrs.  A.J.  Sargent  lor  current  ex 
penses 
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28,095  GS 


Total #34 
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Charitable  Society  of  the  Unitarian   Church. 

Lancaster 

Sargent,  Mrs.  Amelia  J 

Previously  acknowledged 
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00 
00 
00 


Total #635  On 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully 
requested  to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  in- 
accuracies which  they  may  find  in  ife. 

The  kindergarten  has  entered  ttpou  its  second 
year  of  work.  Twenty-three  children  have  been 
admitted,  and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the  means 
lot  their  support  are  supplied.  Five  tuousand 
dollars  are  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  year,  which  should  be  provided  for  by  a  per- 
manent fund  of  $100,000.  Thirty-four  tuousand 
dollars  have  been  received  thus  far  for  this  pur- 
pose. Fmther  donations  to  this,  as  well  as  an- 
nual subscriptions,  are  most  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
P.  T.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Treasurer  pro  tern., 
No.  17S  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 
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Wliiit  Children    Oan  !»<>. 

A  children's  fair  was  held  recently  at  .Scotch 
Plains,  New  York,  by  which  thejkiudergarlen 
for  the  bliud  at  Jamacia  Plain  will  gaiu  $-'00. 
It  was  gotten  up  by  two  of  the  grandchildren  of 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe— Carrie  and  Jack  Hall— and 
they  were  assisted  by  three  of  the  grand- 
children of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Hildegarde, 
Gwendolen  and  Beatrix  Hawthore.;  as  also  by 
Margery  and  Elinor  Swan,  Daisy  Shepard,  and 
several  other  little  gii!s  and  boys.  The  child- 
ren worked  hard  to  make  tlir-ir  enterprise  a 
success,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the  result 
of  their  efforts.  The  fair  was  held  in  the  par- 
lors of  Mrs.  David  T.  Hall. 
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BOSTON,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  14,  1888. 


The  Commencement  exercises  of  the 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  South 
Boston,  were  largely  attended  in  Tremont 
Temple,  June  7,  Rev.  W.  E.  Griffis,  D.D., 
making  the  address.  The  military  drill 
and  gymnastics  by  the  blind  pupils,  their 
recitations,  especially  in  geography,  with 
dissected  maps,  and  reading  from  printed 
works  new  to  them,  also  the  fine  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  called  forth 
enthusiastic  applause.  The  presence  of 
Helen  Keller,  the  little  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  child  from  Alabama,  whose  every 
gesture  was  full  of  grace  and  expression, 
won  all  hearts.  Her  rapid  and  intelligent 
reading  was  interpreted  by  her  teacher. 
The  serene  face  and  quiet  figure  of  Laura 
Bridgman  were  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
vivacious  little  Southerner.  An  appeal  for 
the  completion  of  the  endowment  fund  for 
the  kindergarten  was  made  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot.  About  $67,000  of  the  desired  $100,- 
000  are  still  needed. 


HELEN    KELLEU. 

A   PSYCHOLOGICAL  PRODIGY. 


The    late    report   of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution  for   the  Blind,  at  Boston,  the 
establishment  which    the    late    Samuel 
G.  Howe  developed  into  marked  philan- 
thropic   usefulness,    and    where  Laura 
Bridgman    was    educated,    contains     a 
record  of    a  new   and  most  interesting 
case  of  mental  evolution  in    comparison 
with  which   even  that  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man  seems  to    be  a  moderate  achieve-, 
ment.     A  correspondence  with  the  head 
instructor    of    the    Institution,  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos,  more  than  confirmed  the  state- 
ments of  the  report,  and  it  is  with  pleas- 
ure we  place  before  the  readers  of  the 
Phrenological  an  account  of  the  girl 
-who    is     the    subject    under     consider- 
.ation. 

Helen  Keller  is  the  daughter  of  well-to- 
do  people  residing  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala., 
who  was  born  June  27,  1880.  As  an  in- 
fant her  faculties  appeared  to  be  as  com- 
plete as  those  of  any  other  child  of  like 
:age,  but  when  about  nineteen  months 
old,  in  February,  1882,  she  experienced 
a  severe  attack  of  gastric  inflammation 
which  resulted  in  the  total  loss  of  both 
sight  and  hearing.  She  had  learned  to 
walk,  and  was  beginning  to  talk.  The 
loss  of  her  senses  took  place  about  seven 


months  earlier  than  in  the  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman.  In  both  cases  a  slow  recovery 
was  made,  and  a  painful  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  set  in.  It  is  recorded  that 
she  "soon  ceased  to  talk,  because  she.  had 
ceased  to  hear  any  sound.'* 

As  her  strength  returned  she  gave  am- 
ple evidence  of  the  soundness  of  her 
mental  faculties.  She  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  members  of  her 
family  and  her  friends  by  feeling  their 
features,  and  took  a  special  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  household.  The  little 
hands  were  constantly  busy  in  feeling 
objects  and  detecting  the  movements  of  ' 
those  about  her.  She  be^an  to  imitate 
these  motions,  and  thus  learned  to  ex- 
press her  wants  and  meaning  by  signs, 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  In  March,  1887, 
a  skilled  pupil  from  Perkins  Institute — 
Miss  Sullivan — was  engaged  for  her.  At 
this  age  Helen  is  described  as  a  "  bright, 
active,  and  well-grown  girl,"  "quick 
and  graceful  in  her  movements,  having 
fortunately  not  acquired  any  of  those 
nervous  habits  so  common  among  the 
blind.  She  has  a  merry  laugh,  and  is 
fond  of  romping  with  other  children. 
Indeed,  she  is  never  sad,  but  has  the 
gayety  which  belongs  to  her  age  and  teni- 


perament.     When  alone  she  is  restless, 
and  always  flits  from  place  to  place  as  if 
searching  for  some  thing  or  somebody.'' 
Her  sense  of  touch   is  developed  to  an 
unusual   degree,  and  enables  her  to  rec- 
ognize her  associates  upon   the  slightest 
contact,     Her  sense  of    smell    is    very 
acute,  enabling  her  to  separate  her  own 
clothing  from    that  of  others;    and  her 
sense  of  taste  is  equally  sound.     In    this 
respect  she  has  an  advantage  over  Laura 
Bridg-man,    in    whom      both    of    these 
senses  were  red  viced  almost  to  extinction. 
She  speedily  learned  to  be  neat  and   or- 
derly about  her   person,  and    correct  in 
her  deportment.     The  first  lesson  was  an 
interesting  epoch.     A  doll  had  been  sent 
Helen    from     Boston;     and    when    she 
had  made  a  satisfactory  exploration  of  it, 
and  was  sitting  quietly  holding   it,  Miss 
Sullivan  took  Helen's  hand   and  passed 
it  over  the  doll;  she  then  made  the  let- 
ters d  o-l-l  in   the  finger  alphabet   while 
Helen  held  her  hand.   "I  began  to  make 
the  letters  a  second  time.     She  immedi- 
ately dropped  the  doll,  and  followed  the 
motions  of  my  fingers  with  one  hand, 
while   she  repeated  the  letters  with  the 
other.     She  next  tried  to  spell  the  word 
without  assistance,  though  rather  awk- 
wardly.    She  did  not  give   the  double  Z, 
and  so  I  spelled   the  word   once  more, 
laying  stress   upon  the   repeated  letter. 
She  then   spelled  '  doll '  correctly.     This 
process  was  repeated  with  other  words, 
and  Helen   soon  learned   six    words, — 
'doll,'  'hat,'  'mug,'  'pin,'  'cup,'  'ball.' 
When  given  one  of  these   objects,   she 
would  spell  its  name,  but  it  was  more 
than  a  week  before  she  understood   that 
all  things  were  thus  identified." 

Thus,  as  Mr.  Anagnos  says,  the  tiny 
pupil  caught  the  idea  at  once,  and  in  the 
course  of  six  months  she  learned  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher  with  astonishing  rap- 
idity. Her  progress  in  the  grasp  of  new 
ideas  and  in  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage continues  to  be  a  sort  of  trium- 
phant march.  She  can  read  as  fast  as 
any  child  of  her  age  who  possesses  all  his 
faculties  and  has  been  under  regular  in- 
struction for  no  less  than  three  years. 
She  has  already  mastered  fifteen  hund- 
red words  which  she  can  use  correctly, 
and  spell  with  perfect  accuracy."  When 
we  reflect  that  the  average  number  of 
j  words  used  by  a  tolerably  well-educated 
person  seldom  exceeds  2,500,  we  can 
easily  understand  the  magnitude  of  her 
achievement. 

The  extraordinary   facility  of  her  in- 
tellectual perceptions  is  evident  enough 
in  the  rapidity  with  which   she  learned 
!  to  read  and  write,  of  course  in  the  man- 
ner  of  the  blind.     Quoting   Miss    Sul- 
livan :  "  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  she 
learned  all  the  letters,  both  capital  and 
small,  in    one  day.     Next,  I  turned    to 
the  first  page  of  the  '  Primer,'  and  made 
Iter  touch  the  word  'cat,'  spelling  it  on 
my  fingers  at  the  same  time.     Instantly 
she  caught  the    idea,   and  asked  me  to1 
find  'dog,' and  many  other  words.     In- 
deed she  was  much  displeased  because  I 
could  not  find  her  name  in  the  book." 

She    soon    added    writing   to  her  ac- 
complishments,   and   carefully    formed 


the  letters  upon  the  grooved  boards  used 
by  tlie  blind.  On  the  12th  of  July  she 
wrote  her  first  letter,  beginning  thus  : 
''Helen  will  write  mother  letter  papa 
did  give  helen  medicine  mildred  will  sit 
in  swing  mildred  will  kiss  helen  teacher 
did  give  helen  peach,"  etc.  This  well 
justifies  the  statement  that  she  acquired 
more  in  four  months  than  did  Laura 
Bridgtnan  in  twoyeai's.  Letter-writing 
is  quite  a  passion  with  her,  and,  as  she  is 
also  able  to  write  by  the  Braille  system,  I 
she  has  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to 
read  what  she  has  written.  Her  progress 
in  arithmetic  is  equally  remarkable,  go- 
ing through  such  exercises  as  "fifteen 
threes  make  forty-five,"  etc.  As  exam- 
ples of  her  powers  of  inference,  the  fol- 
lowing will  do  service :  she  asked  her 
teacher,  "What  is  Helen  made  of  ?"  and 
was  answered.  "Flesh,  and  blood,  and 
bone."  When  asked  what  her  dog  was 
made  of,  she  answered,  after  a  moment's, 
pause,  "  Flesh,  and  bone,  and  blood." 
When  asked  the  same  question  about  her 
doll,  she  was  puzzled,  but  at  last  an- 
swered slowly,  "  Straw." 

That  some  of  her  inferences  are  not 
equally  happy,  the  following  illustrates: 
"on  being  told  that  she  was  white,  and 
tliat  one  of  the  servants  was  black,  she 
concluded  that  all  who  occupied  a  similar 
menial  position  were  of  the  same  hue;  and 
whenever  I  asked  her  the  color  of  a  ser- 
vant she  would  say  'Black.'  When 
asked  the  color  of  some  one  whose  occu- 
pation she  didn't  know,  she  seemed  be- 
|  wildered  and  finally  said,  'Blue.'"  Her 
memory  is  remarkably  retentive,  and 
her  powers  of  imitation  unusually  de- 
veloped. One  of  her  favorite  occupa- 
tions is  to  dress  herself  upj — a  perform- 
ance which  she  accomplishes  not  always 
with  success  according  to  our  ideas. 
Her  progress  continues  and  each  letter 
is  a  marked  improvement  upon  its  pre- 
decessors. ■  The  following  is  a  verbatim 
copy  of  one  addressed  to  Mr.  Anagnos: 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  Feb.  24th,  1888. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Anagnos — I  am  glad  to 
write  you  a  letter  in  Braille.  This  morn- 
ing Lucien  Thompson  sent  me  a 
beautiful  bouquet  of  violets  and  crocuses 
and  jonquils.  Sunday  Adeline  Moses 
brought  me  a  lovely  doll.  It  came  from 
New  York.  Her  name  is  Adeline  Kel- 
ler. She  can  shut  her  eyes,  and  bend 
her  arms,  and  sit  down  and  stand  up 
straight.  She  has  on  a  pretty  red  dress. 
She  is  Nancy's  sister,  and  I  am  their 
mother.  Allie  is  their  cousin.  Nancy 
was  a  bad  child  when  I  went  to  Mem- 
phis. She  cried  loud.  Mildred  does 
feed  little  chickens  with  crumbs.  I  love 
to  play  with  little  sister.  Teacher  and 
I  went  to  Memphis  to  see  Aunt  Nannie 
and  grandmother.  Louise  is  Aunt  Nan- 
nie's child.  Teacher  bought  me  a  lovely 
new  dress  and  gloves  and  stockings  and 
collars,  and  grandmother  made  me 
warm  flannels,  and  Aunt  Nannie  made 
me  aprons.  Lady  made  me  a  pretty  cap. 
I  went  to  see  Robert  and  Mr.  Graves 
and  Mrs.  Graves,  and  little  Natalie,  and 
Mr.  Farris,  and  Mr.  Mays,  and  Mary  and 
every  one.  I  do  love  Robert  and  teacher. 
She  does  not  want  me  to  write  more  to- 


day. 1  feel  tired.  I  found  a  box  of  candy 
in  Mr.  Graves's  pocket.  Father  took  usl 
tosee  steamboat.  It  is  like  house.  Boat1 
was  on  large  river.  Yates  ploughed} 
yard  lo  plant  grass.  Mule  pulled  plough. 
j  Mother  will  make  garden  of  vegetables. 
Father  will  plan!  melons  and  peas  and 
beans.  Cousin  Belle  will  come  and  see 
us  Saturday.  Mother  will  make  ice 
cream  for  dinner.  Lucien  Thompson  is 
sick.  I  am  sorry  for  him.  Teacher  and 
I  went  to  walk  in  the  yard,  and  I  learn- 
ed how  flowers  and  trees  grow.  Sun 
rises  in  the  east,  sets  in  the  west,  Shef- 
field is  north  and  Tuscumbia  is  south. 
We  will  go  to  Boston  in  June.  I  will 
have  fun  with  little  blind  girls.  Good- 
by.  Helen  Keller. 

We  need  to  be  reminded  as  we  scan 
the  record  of  this  little  girl's  achieve- 
ments that  she  is  scarcely  eight  years  old 
and  unable  to  see,  hear,  and  speak.  As 
Mr.  Anagnos  says,  to  one  conversant 
with  the  average  intelligence  of  a  child, 
"  these  specimens  of  Helen's  composition 
furnish  a  more  convincing'  and  tangible 
proof  than  any  words  of  mine  can  give 
of  the  astonishing  progress,  which  this 
remarkable  child  is  making.    They  show 

that  their  gifted  author  is  endowed  with, 
extraordinary    mental      powers.       The 

quickness  of  her  perceptions  is  simply 
miraculous.  As  soon  as  an  idea  reaches 
her  brain  through  the  sense  of  touch, 
her  mind  seems  to  emit  a  sort  of  an  elec- 
tric light  which  illumines  the  regions  of 
thought  and  renders  things  clear  to  the 
understanding.     I  am  glad  to  be  able  to- 

say  that,  with  all  this  unparalleled  intel- 
lectual activity,  Helen  is  as  natural  a 
child  as  ever  was  born.  Her  physical 
development  is  perfect.  She  eats  well, 
sleeps  soundly,  and  enjoys  excellent 
health.  She  likes  to  play  and  is  full  of 
sunshine  and  fun. 

Her  head,  as  seen  in  the  illustration 
where  she  is  represented  as  taking  a  les- 
son from  her  blind  teacher,  is  unusually 
well  developed  in  the  perceptive  range 
of  organs.  Rarely  does  one  find  such  a 
prominent  forehead  in  a  blind  person, 
and  more  rarely  in  one  deaf  and  blind. 
The  strength  of  these  organs  is  striking- 
ly manifested  in  her  readiness  to  acquire 
the  principles  of  education. 

To  the  student  of  psychology  this  is  a 
rare    study.      In   Helen    Keller    he    is 
called  to  consider  unusual  mental  growth 
without  those  sense  aids  deemed   most 
important  to  the  dawning  intelligence. 
As  a  writer  in  Science,  while  comment- 
ing  on    the   case,    appreciatively   says : 
•  "  In  many  instances  enough  remains  of 
hearing  or  sight,  or  both,  to  allow  these 
I  to  enter  as  a  factor  in  the  mental  devel- 
opment of  the  individual,   and  to  that 
extent  to  vitiate  the  exclusive  inference 
;as  to  the  roles  that  these  senses  play  in 
j  psychic  life.      Often,  too,   though  sight 
and     hearing     are     practically    totally 
lost,    the  loss    occurred   at   a  period  of 
life  when  the  mind  has  begun  to  profit 
|  by  the   experience   which    these  senses 
collect,  and  can   for  many   years  feed 
upon  the  material  thus  brought  together. 
This  independence  of  the  intellectual  cen- 
ters from  their  food  supply  of  sensations 
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SPECIMEN   OF   HELENS   LETTER   WRITING. 


after  a  certain  age — the  fifth  to  the 
seventh  year  for  sight — has  been  proved 
by  actual  observation." 

In  Miss  Bridgman's  case  it  has  been 
frequently  insisted  that  she  was  aided  in 
the  exercise  of  her  mental  faculties  by 


power  or  functions  that  are  inherent  and 
independent  of  extraneous  influences;  if 
this  be  true,  certainly  in  little  Helen 
Keller  the  inner  light  or  psychical  intel- 
ligence is  more  active.  We  shall  await 
the  further  progress  of  the  girl  with  close 
attention.  d. 


Helen  Keller 
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HELEN  KELLER,  A  SECOND  LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 


History  presents  no  case  in  which  wise 
and  judicious  educators  hav  been  able  to 
accomplish  for  the  unfortunate  anything 
which  wil  compare  with  what  has  been 
done  for  little  Helen  Keller,  within  the 
past  fifteen  months. 

Helen  was  born  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala., 
June  27,  1880,  with  all  her  faculties  in 
perfect  order.  During  February,  1881, 
she  suffered  from  a  violent  attack  of  con- 


gestion of  the  stomach,  and  this  illness  re- 
sulted in  total  los  of  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing.  She  was  then  nineteen 
months  old,  and,  being  an  unusually 
bright  child,  had  alredy  learned  many 
words,  but  as  she  heard  them  no  more, 
these  were  soon  forgotten. 

Upon  recovery  of  strength  she  gave 
abundant  evidence  that  her  mental  facul- 
ties were  quite  unimpaired.      She  took  a 


lively  interest  in  all  household  affairs,  and 
acquired,  early,  an  effectiv,  though  of 
course  incomplete,  sign  language  of  her 
own  invention.  Her  activ  mind  and  as- 
piring soul  groped  for  knowledge  and 
yearned  for  expression  in  deepest  darkncs 
and  stillest  silence.  She  inherited  a  quick 
temper  and  an  obstinate  wil,  neither  of 
which  had,  on  account  of  her  deprivations, 
ever  been  subdued  or  directed.  She  would 
often  giv  way  to  violent  paroxysms  of 
anger  after  striving  in  vain  to  expres  intel- 
ligibly some  idea.  Yet  her  disposition  was 
sweet  and  gentle,  and  she  was  remarkably 
affectionate  and  demonstrativ. 

Her  parents  tried  every  avenue  of  relief, 
carrying  her  to  the  best  specialists,  but 
none  gave  the  slightest  hope  of  her  restor- 
ation to  sight  or  hearing.  Capt.  Keller  then 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Mr.  An- 
agnos,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institu  ion 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
who  recommended  Miss  Annie  Sullivan, 
a  graduate  of  his  school,  as  special  in- 
structor for   Helen. 

She  reached  Tuscumbia,  March  2,  1887, 
and  at  once  began  making  friends  with 
her  pupil,  very  soon  gaining  her  entire 
confidence  and  awakening  her  interest. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  introducing 
blind  and  deaf-mute  persons  to  the  mys- 
teries of  language  is  to  make  them  com- 
prehend that  all  objects  hav  names  which 
can  be  expressed  by  arbitrary  signs.  This 
starting  point  has  invariably  been  slow, 
uncertain  and  vexatious.  It  was  nearly 
three  months  before  Laura  Bridgman — 
the  brightest  and  quickest  of  them  all — 
caught  the  idea.  It  was  not  so  with 
Helen.  The  thought  flashed  across  her 
marvelous  brain  as  soon  as  touch  revealed 
the  fact.  In  three  lessons  she  perceived, 
clearly  and  distinctly,  that  words  stood  for 
objects;  and  in  les  than  a  week's  time  she 
was  in  full  possession  of  the  mystery  of 
this  relation  in  the  fullnes  of  its  meaning, 
and  became  mistres  of  the  whole  situation. 
Then  followed  the  learning  of  verbs  of 
action,  and  next  words  indicathe  of  place 
relations.  Then  she  was  taught  the  names 
of  members  of  the  family,  and  the  word 
ist  and  such  combinations  as  "  Helen  is  in 
wardrobe,"  "  Mildred  is  in  crib." 

The  following  extracts  from  Miss  Sulli- 
van's letters  illustrate  some  prominent 
traits  in  her  character: 

May  2, 1887. — Helen  is  truly  a  wonderful  child. 
One  with  all  her  senses  could  not  hav  accom- 
plished more  than  she  has  done  in  these  two 
months.  She  knows  almost  three  hundred  words, 
and  is  learning  five  or  six  a  day.  Their  length 
seems  to  make  no  difference  to  her.  I  never  hav 
to  spel  a  proper  name  to  her  but  once.  She  sits 
for  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  seeking  fa- 
miliar words  in  her  books,  and  whenever  she 
comes  to  one  she  knows  she  screams  with  delight. 
Whenever  1  giv  her  a  new  word,  especially  a 
word  expressing  action,  like  hop  or  jump,  she 
throws  her  arms  around  me  and  kisses  me. 

June  19. — My  little  pupil  continues  to  manifest 
the  same  eagernes  to  learn.  Every  waking  mo- 
ment is  spent  in  the  endevor  to  satisfy  her  innate 
desire  for  knowledge.     She  recognizes,  instantly, 
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a  person  whom  she  has  once  met,  and  spells  the 
name.  There  is  seldom  a  cloud  upon  her  face, 
and  we  observe  that  it  grows  brighter,  sweeter, 
and  more  earnest  every  day.  She  is  fond  of  dress 
and  of  all  kinds  of  finery,  and  is  unhappy  when 
she  finds  a  hole  in  anything  she  is  wearing. 

In  the  course  of  four  months  Helen 
mastered  more  than  450  common  words, 
— nouns,  verbs,  adjectivs  and  prepositions, 
which  she  could  use  correctly  and  spel 
with  perfect  accuracy.  Some  time  later 
Miss  Sullivan  attempted  pronouns,  and 
Helen's  immediate  grasp  of  them  in  all 
their  modifications  was  a  surprise  to  all. 

At  the  same  time  she  learned  to  read 
raised  characters  with  the  tips  of  her  fin- 
gers, to  converse  freely  by  means  of  the 
manual  alfabet,  to  cifer,  to  write  a  neat 
"  square  hand,"  and  to  expres  her  ideas  in 
correct  composition.  In  brief,  her  acquire- 
ments in  the  first  four  months  exceed 
what  Laura  Bridgman  obtained  in  more 
than  two  years.  Remarkable  as  this  state- 
ment seems,  it  is  amply  justified  by  the 
letters  she  soon  began  to  produce. 

In  July,  while  on  a  visit,  she  wrote  the 

following,  her  first  letter  to  her  mother: 

Helen  will  write  mother  letter  papa  did  give 
helen  medicine  mildred  will  sit  on  swing  mil- 
dred  will  kiss  helen  teacher  did  give  helen 
peach  george  is  sick  in  bed  george  arm  is  hurt 
conductor  dij  punch  ticket  papa  did  give  helen 
drink  of  water  in  car  helen  will  hug  and  kiss 
mother  helen  will  come  home  grandmother 
does  love  helen  good-by 

She  undertook  the  task  of  learning  the 
printed  words  with  equal  avidity,  and,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  mastered  all  the 
letters,  both  capital  and  small,  in  one  day. 
But  writing  lessons  were  her  greatest  de- 
light, and,  after  mastering*  the  "  square 
hand,"  she  was  taught  the  Braille  system, 
which  the  blind  can  also  read. 

By  the  end  of  August  she  knew  625 
words,  and  a  twelfth-month  saw  her  mis- 
tres  of  1,500  words.  She  is  passionately 
fond  of  writing  letters  and  little  stories. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  who  visited  her  in  March 

of  this  ytar,  says  of  her: 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  with  all  this 
unparalleled  intellectual  activity,  Helen  is  as 
natural  a  child  as  ever  was  born.  Her  physical 
development  is  perfect.  She  eats  well,  sleeps 
soundly  and  enjoys  excellent  health.  She  likes 
to  play,  and  is  full  of  sunshine  and  fun.  It  is 
very  touching  to  see  her  chasing  her  little  sister 
Mildred  on  the  piazza  or  running  to  catch  her  be- 
loved and  devoted  teacher.  She  loves  her  father 
and  mother  dearly,  and  is  the  most  obedient  and 
affectionate  child  I  ever  saw.  She  is  generous 
and  self-relying  to  an  uncommon  degree.  Ac- 
companied by  her  mother  and  teacher,  she  wil 
come  to  Boston  during  the  latter  part  of  May  next 
to  pay  us  a  visit  and  also  to  spend  several  weeks 
at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Roxburv." 

On  the  page  opposit  is  given  the  fac- 
simile of  a  letter  written  by  Helen  after 
a  year's  instruction.  Her  progress  in  the 
grasp  of  new  ideas  and  in  the  acquisition 
of  language  continues  to  be  a  sort  of  tri- 
umphant march.  What  was  accomplished 
through  Kindergarten  methods  for  this 
remarkable  child,  can  be  done  correspond- 
ingly for  every  little  one. 

E.  A.  K. 
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EDUCATION   OF   THE   BLIND. 


BY    SEPTIMUS    FRASER. 


_,  for  them  to  get  into  real  life  among  their 
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has  the  same  right  to   speak  as  he,  and 
1  whose  school-days  all  were  spent  in  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

Referring   to   special    schools    for    the 
Hind,  Mr.  Perry  says  : 


portunity  for  right  development  need  the 
training  of  specialists,  how  much  greater 
is  the  need  of  ordinary  blind  children  ! 

Mr.    Perry   objects   to   schools   for   the 
blind,  because  he  says  the  pupils  contract 


"  I  am  very  far  from  denying  the  great     *u 
.  ,     „  J  slcai     there    certain    peculiar    habits,    such    as 

value  to  any  and  all  pupils  in  the  pursuit 

•of  certain  peculiar  branches  of  study,  and 
in  learning  the  application  and  use  of  cer- 
tain inventions  peculiar  to  the  needs  of 
the  blind  ;  and  a  short  attendance  at  some 


institution  of  the  kind  is  most  advisable, 
say  from  one  to  three  years.  But  this 
time  should  be  amply  sufficient  in  which 
-to  avail  one's  self  of  such  particular  advan- 
tages, and  a  longer  sojourn  even  at  one  of 
the  best  institutions  I  hold  to  be  decided- 
ly detrimental." 

From  these  words  one  may  infer  that 
it  is  a   comparatively  easy  matter  for  a 
blind  child  to  acquire  the  use  of  the  spe- 
cial appliances  necessary  to  his  education  ; 
and  so  indeed  it  is  when  the  mind  of  the 
child  has  been  trained  so  far  as  to  enable 
him  to  understand  his  tools  and  use  them. 
But  the   fact  is  that  a  large  number  of 
blind  children  come  to  school  with  facul- 
ties sadly  impaired  by  inactivity.     Among 
most  parents  of  blind  children,  it  seems 
to  be  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a  lack  of 
sight  almost  necessitates  a  lack  of  sense, 
and  so  the  blind  child  is  not  treated  like 
[  the  other  children  of  the  family  ;  the  con- 
sequence of  this  is  that,  when  he  is  sent  to 
school  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  his  mind 
is  but  little  older  than  that  of  a  child  of 
four  or  five  years.     To  take  one  of  these 
children  and  so  educate  him  as  to  enable 
him  to  return  home  after  »  a  sojourn  "  of 
one,  two,  or  even  three  years  at  one  of 
the  special   schools,  and  superintend   his 
own  education,  which  he  would  be  obliged 
to  do  to  a  great  degree,  as  the  average 
teacher  would  hardly  be  fitted  for  such  a 
task,  seems  to  me  truly  absurd. 

Mr.  Perry  remarks  that  as  it  is  in  the 
"  actual  active  world  that  the  blind  must 
live  and  labor,  and  not  within  the  shelter- 
ing walls  of  an  asylum,"  it  would  be  well 


*'  snapping  the  fingers  to  indicate  the  po- 
sition of  the  extended  hand  "  when  about 
to  exchange  friendly  greetings  or  pass  any 
object,  and  other  "  blindisms." 

My  experience  while  at  school  was  that 
much  was  done  to  prevent  boys  from  fall- 
ing into  such  habits,  and  to  correct  any 
one  who  had  acquired  them  already.* 

Speaking  of  embossed  books  for  the 
use  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Perry  says  : 

"  I  regard  as  wholly  wasted  the  time 
spent  in  reading  the  ordinary  raised  print 
so  long  in  use.  This  is  one  of  the  inven- 
tions of  the  seeing  for  the  blind.  It  is 
always  a  slow,  laborious  process,  at  best, 
to  feel  one's  way  through  one  of  those 
cumbersome  volumes,  though  it  may  be 
interesting  to  the  looker-on." 

Let  us  deal  with  the  last  statement 
first.  Is  it  always  a  slow,  laborious  proc- 
ess at  best?  With  those  who  attempt 
learning  to  read  after  reaching  years  of 
maturity,  I  believe  it  generally  is.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  finger-tips  are 
hard,  owing  to  previous  labor  of  some  sort, 
or  the  nerves  of  sensation  dull  because 
of  disuse.  With  blind  children,  howev- 
er, it  is  quite  the  contrary.  When  right- 
ly taught  (and  this  is  by  no  means  a  dif- 
ficult task)  they  acquire  with  ease  the 
power  to  read,  it  being  one  of  the  sim- 
plest and  certainly  one  of  the  pleasantest 

*It  may  be  remarked  that  "  snapping  the  ringers,"  if 
it  be  a  vice,  is  one  well  known  in  "  seeing  "  schools. 
—Editor, 

of  their  tasks  to  learn  to  read  for  them- 
selves the  thoughts  of  great  and  good  men. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  blind  child's 
pleasure  in  reading,  let  him  depend  whol- 
ly for  a  single  day  upon  the  sight  of  an- 
other for  his  reading,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  doubt  no  longer.* 

Nor  does  this  power  to  read  embossed 


print  require  even  an  a\  erage  intelligence  ; 
for  so  far  as  I  could  observe  during  my 
school  life,  I  found  that  many  boys  of 
small  ability  made  good  readers;  one 
whom  I  have  in  mind  was  remarkable  for 
his  rapid  and  correct  reading,  and  yet  he 
was  quite  unable  to  rise  into  one  of  the 
higher  classes.  This  proves  to  my  satis- 
faction that  reading  witli  the  finger-tips 
is  by  no  means  the  difficult  task  Mr.  Per- 
ry would  have  us  suppose  it. 

And  now  as  to  the  waste  of  time  :  Set- 
ting aside  all  the  claims  for  any  enjoy- 
ment derived  by  the  reader,  is  there  not 
much  to  be  learned,  in  the  art  of  spelling, 
for  instance?  Where  can  one  get  better 
lessons  in  spelling  than  in  the  careful 
reading  of  a  book?  And  who  needs 
more  to  acquire  the  difficult  art  than  the 
blind,  who,  as  Mr.  Perry  tells  us,  cannot 
read  their  own  writing?  But  let  us  not 
set  aside  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  af- 
forded the  blind  by  this  privilege  of  read- 
ing themselves.  Even  though  they  may 
not  be  able  to  read  as  rapidly  as  do  the 
seeing,  and  even  though  they  cannot  read 
quickly  enough  to  interest  listeners,  which 
in  a  number  of  instances  within  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  is  not  the  case,  still  they 
can  and  do  read  quickly  enough  to  get 
the  author's  thought.  I  am  sure  that 
most  blind  children  who  can  read  consid- 
er it  a  source  of  real  enjoyment  to  be  able 
to  read  for  themselves  and  by  themselves 
at  times.  Not  that  they  do  not  enjoy 
hearing  others  read  to  them  ;  but  to  be 
able  to  read  one's  self  gives  a  feeling  of 
independence  not  known  to  those  blind 
persons  who  cannot  read. 

*Helen  Keller  learned  to  read  and  to  write  in  four 
months.— Editor. 


I   have   hitherto   referred   solely  to  the 
embossed  books  for  the  blind,  not  that  I 
ignore  the  Braille  system  of  printing,  for 
it  is  my  privilege  to  read  both  with  ease. 
Mr.  Perry  affirms  that  there"  are  very  few 
books  printed  in  Braille  in  this  country. 
The  reason  doubtless  is  that  the  emboss- 
ed type  is  deemed  by  most  of  those  engag- 
ed in  the  education  of  the  blind  far  supe- 
rior to  Braille  for  books.     This  I  think  is 
true   for   many   reasons.     The   embossed 
print  is  more  easily  read  when  the  char- 
acters  have    been    thoroughly    mastered, 
and  is  preferred  by  those  who  readily  use 
both  systems.      Owing  to  the  sharp  points 
of  the  Braille,  one  can  read  a  much  short- 
er time  without  unpleasant  sensations  in 
the    finger-tips.     Embossed    print    has   a 
smoother  surface  and  there  is  consequent- 
ly less  friction.     The  embossed  letter  takes 
up  less  space,  which  may  be  proved  easi- 
ly by  reproducing  a  paragraph  of  emboss- 
ed print  in  Braille. 

Mr.  Perry  objects  to  the  bulkiness  of 
the  embossed  books,  but  if  the  same  mat- 
ter were  printed  in  Braille,  and  bound  as 
the  embossed  books  are.  he  would  have 
greater  cause  for  objection. 

Mr.  Perry  says  that  the  works  of  any 
value  so  printed  may  almost  "be  num- 
bered upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand." 
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answer  to  which  I  subjoin  lists  of  the 
works  published  by  the  office  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  in  South  Boston,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Home. 

Tt  is  perfectly  true  that  embossed  books 
are  very  expensive  ;  still'  any  blind  child 
in  the  United  States  can  have  at  pleasure 
most  of  the  books  now  published  or  to  be 
published  ;  for  it  was  to  this  end  that 
special  funds  were  raised. 

The  blind  of  New  England,  certainly, 
whether  educated  at  the  school  in  Boston 
or  not,  may  borrow  any  book  issued  by 
the  Home  Memorial  Press.  Lending  the 
books  is  not  regarded  by  the  authorities 
as  an  act  of  charity,  save  as  the  charita- 
ble act  of  all  those  who  subscribed  to  the 
fund  that  renders  such  liberality  possible. 

To  the  indigent  blind  and  to  all  who 
do  not  properly  belong  to  that  unfortu- 
nate class,  but  who  do  not  feel  able  to 
purchase  for  themselves  "  The  Book  of 
Books,"  the  American  Bible  Society  is  at 
all  times  ready  to  supply  a  complete  copy 
of  the  Bible,  free  of  expense,  for  the  life  ot 
the  borrower. 

The  expense  of  the  books  is.  therefore, 
no  argument  against  them,  since  they  cost 
nothing  to  those  for  whose  use  they  were 
intended.  Moreover,  those  who  wish 
to  own  books  can  buy  them  at  just  what 
the  paper  and  printing  cost,  the  average 
price  being  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  vol- 
ume. 

Let  us  who  are  blind  endeavor  to  en- 
courage at  all  times  those  who  are  work- 
ing so  faithfully  and  so  patiently  for  the 
good  of  that  class  to  which  we  belong, 
and  let  us  not  seek  to  destroy,  even  in 
part,  the  working  of  a  system  of  education 
which  has  done  so  much  for  so  many,  un- 
til we  are  prepared  to  suggest  a  more  fea- 
sible one,  and  one  productive  of  better  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  Perry's  words  are  doubtless  the 
outcome  of  his  own  personal  experience, 
which  is  not,  however,  that  of  the  aver- 
age blind  child,  and  therefore  should  not 
be  taken  as  a  criterion. 

LIST    OF    EMBOSSED    BOOKS. 

Printed  at  the  Pet'kins  Institution  and 
^Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

Book  of  Proverbs ;    Book  of  Psalms  ; 
New  Testament ;   Book  of  Common  Play- 
er ;   Baxter's  Call  ;   Hymns  for  the  Blind  : 
Pilgrim's  Progress  ;    Natural   Theology  : 
Selections   from   the  Works  of  Sweden- 
borg ;    Biographical   Sketches  of  Distin- 
guished Persons  ;   Biographical  Sketch  of 
George  Eliot  ;  Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe ;    Howe's    Cyclopaedia ;    Combe's 
Constitution  of  Man  ;   Cutter's  Anatomy, 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  :   "  Life  and  her 
Children,"  or  a  Reader  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry ;  Philosophy  of  Natural  History  ;  Ge- 
ometrical Diagrams  :  Wentworth's  Gram- 
mar   School  Arithmetic  ;    Huxley's    Sci- 
ence Primers,  Introductory  ;  Higginson's 
Young    Folks'     History    of    the    United 
States  ;  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ; 
,  Dicken's    Child's    History    of    England  ; 


Freeman's  History  of  Europe  ;  Schmitz's 
History  of  Greece  ;  Schmitz's  History  of 
Rome  ;  Guyot's  Geography  ;  Scribner's 
Geographical  Reader  ;  American  Prose  ; 
Most  Celebrated  Diamonds,  by  Julia  R. 
Anagnos ;  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol, 
with  Extracts  from  Pickwick  ;  Dickens's 
David  Copperfield  ;  Dickens's  Old  Curi- 
osity Shop  ;  Emei-son's  Essays  ;  Extracts 
from  British  and  American  Literature  ; 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner  ;  Goldsmith's 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  Hawthorne's  Scar- 
let Letter ;  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood 
Tales  ;  Scott's  Quentin  Durward  ;  Scott's 
Talisman ;  The  Deacon's  Week ;  The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  by  Edward  Bul- 
wer  Lytton ;  Bryant's  Poems ;  Byron's 
Hebrew  Melodies  and  Childe  Harold ; 
Poetry  of  Byron,  selected  by  Matthew 
Arnold  ;  Holmes's  Poems  ;  Longfellow's 
Evangeline ;  Longfellow's  Evangeline 
and  other  Poems  ;  Lowell's  Poems  ;  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost ;  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man  and  other  Poems  ;  Scott's  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel  and  thirty-seven  other 
Poems ;  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and  Ju- 
lius Cassar  ;  Shakespeare's  King  Henry 
Fifth  ;  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet ; 
Tennyson's  In  Memoriam  and  other 
Poems  ;  Whittier's  Poems  ;  Longfellow's 
Birthday,  by  Julia  R.  Anagnos  ;  Com- 
memoration Ode,  by  H.  W.  Stratton. 

yuvenile  Books. 

Script  and  point  alphabet  sheets  per 
hundred  ;  An  Eclectic  Primer ;  Child's 
First  Book ;  Child's  Second  Book ; 
Child's  Third  Book;  Child's  Fourth 
Book;  Child's  Fifth  Book  ;  Child's  Sixth 
Book ;  Child's  Seventh  Book ;  Youth's 
Library,  volume  first ;  Youth's  Library, 
volume  second  ;  Youth's*  Library,  voliune 
third  ;  Youth's  Library,  volume  fourth  ; 
Youth's  Library,  volume  fifth  ;  Youth's 
Library,  volume  sixth  ;  Youth's  Library, 
volume  seventh ;  Youth's  Library,  vol- 
ume eighth ;  Andersen's  Stories  and 
Tales  ;  Bible  Stories  in  Bible  Language, 
by  Emilie  Poulsson ;  Children's  Fairy 
Book,  by  M.  Anagnos ;  Eliot's  Six  Ara- 
bian Nights  ;  Heidi :  translated  from  the 
German  by  Mrs.  Brooks ;  Kingsley's 
Greek  Heroes  ;  Lodge's  Twelve  Popular 
Tales ;  The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle  : 
What  Katy  Did,  by  .Susan  Coolidge. 
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THOSE  WHO  CANNOT  SEE. 


WEDNESDAY,  JCLY  11,  1888. 


A     CONVENTION    OF    THE    TEACHERS 
OF  THE  BLIND. 


The    Annual     Gathering     Begins    at   the 

School  in  This   City— A  Number  of 

Interesting  Topics  liisCnased — 

Home  Training  of  the 

Unfortunates  —  A 

Skin  Sense. 


Thertenth  biennial  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
was  begun  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind  yesterday  morning,  and  the  proceed- 
ings were  quite  interesting.  Tho  delegates 
represented  every  section  of  the  country,  and 
embraced  both  sexes.  Some  of  the  ladies  and 
some  of  the  gentlemen  were  blind  in  various 
degrees.  A  number  were  of  mature  years, 
while  quite  a  number  were  younj.  All  mani- 
fested an  intense  and  intelligent  interest  in 
ail  the  discussions.  The  good  nature  and 
bright  character  of  the  discussions  gave  spice 
to  ihe  proceedings.  According  to  the  report 
Of  the  committee  on  credentials— consisting 
of  Messrs.  W.  J.  Young,  of  Nor ih  Carolina; 
George  H.  Miller,  o!  Kansas,  and  Stephen 
Barbour,  of  New  York— the  superintendents 
and  delegates  I  ruin  tho  various  Institutions 
of  the  country  represented  were:  Superin- 
tendent \V.  D.  Williams,  of  Georgia;  Super- 
intendent W.  S.  I'uillips  and  Wallace  Day,  of 
Illinois;  Miss  S.  E.  Wayebotl  and  Jacob 
Sprinsrer  (trustee),  of  Iowa;  Superintendent 
G.  H.  Miller  and  C.  E.  Faulkner,  of  Kansas; 
Superintendent  B.  ii  Huntoon  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Huntoon.  of  Kentucky;  Superintendent  F. 
D.  Morrison,  John  T,  Morris  (trustee)  and  ff. 
T.  Dariington,  of  Maryland;  Superintendent 
J.J.Dow,  Minnesota;  Miss  Lou  v.  of 

Missouri;  Superintendent  J.  B.  Farm  lee  and 
•irs.  N.  K.  Parmlee,  of  Nebraska;  Superin- 
tendent W.  Ii.  Wait  and  S.  Babcock,  of  New 
York  city;  Superintendent  A.  C.  Clement,  of 
New  York  city;  Superintendent  W.  J.  Young 
and  .).  A.  Simpson,  of  North  Caroliua ;  Su- 
perintendent C.  EL  Miller  and  Miss  H 
Cooli.  of  Ohio;  Superintendent  Frank  Bat- 
tles una  I).  D.  Wood,  of  Pennsylvania;  L.  II. 
Cramer  and  H.  L.  Hall,  of  South  Carolina; 
Superintendent  T.  S.  Sieck,  of  Tennessee; 
Superintendent  T.  S.  Doyly  and  J.  S.  Hum- 
bert, of  Virginia;  Miss  Lizzie  J.  Curtis,  of 
cousin,  and  Superintendent  A.  ii.  l)y- 
mond,  ot  Ontario. 

The  honorary  and  corresponding  members 
were;  Carl  Steed  and  A.  D.  Williams,  of 
Georgia;  John  Glenn,  diss  Emma  A.  Varnali, 
Miss  (,.  H.  Yaruall,  Miss  A.  D.  ttobson,  M.  II. 
OriSt   and    Mi  Madden,  of    Maryland; 

Miss  s.  J.  Arnold,  Mr-.  M.  A.  Jlewett  and  Of. 
\\'.  Swa.ni'.  of  Vik  .,:  \|i.s  l/aura  Sifl 

Ioy,  ol    M  r.  ,i.  11.  W  ait  and    Mrs. 

ii.  A.  V.  Baboook,  of  New  York  city;  J:  U. 
Blair,  J.  M.  Coston  and  Miaa  L.  E.  Bailey,  of 
North  Carolina;  George  Hoinlein  and  Mary  ft 
Pegrow,  of  Ohio;  N.  B.  Kueass,  Frederick 
Maxon,  H.  W.  King,  .Miss  Anna  L.  i: 
Mis*  Kate  Roth  rock  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hail,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  L.  II.  Cramer,  ol  Suuth 
Carolina;  L.  G.  Doyle  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Doyle,  of 
Virginia. 

All  of  the  delegates  are  entertained  at  the 
Maryland  School  during  the  continuance  of 
the  convention,  and  have  already  been  made 
to  feel  themselves  perfectly  at  home.  In  ad- 
dition to  ttio  large  organ  id  the  hall,  Mr. 
Ernest  Knube  seut  a  piano  for  tho  use  of  the 
convention. 

AH   ADDRESS  OF   WELCOME. 

It  was  about  half-past  teu  o'clock  when  the 
convention  was  oalle  I  to  order  by  President 
W.  D.  Williams,  of  Georgia.  Mr.  David  P. 
Wood,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  is  totally  blind. 
plaved  m  excellent  manner  a  most  agreeable 
organ  improvisation,  after  wbioh  prayer  was 
offered  by  Mr.  A.  Ii.  Dymond,  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  president,  ot  the  School 
Board,  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  on 
!  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  Maryland  In- 
stitution of  the  Blind.  He  greeted  the  asso- 
ciation, and  said  Die  noble  calling  of  its 
members  hly  appreciated  by  the  peo- 

ple Ot  the  Cliy  Ot  Baltimore.  He  referred  to 
the  great  wood  accomplished  by  the  associa- 
tion, which  embraced  within  its  members 
tho   founders  of    mam  ional    institu- 

tions for  the  blind,  whose  possibility  was  at 
one  time  regar  led  as  a  matter  ot  doubt.  Mr. 
Mori  i  b  d  to  t  lie  fact   that  in  i 

tory  :i  ns,    the   iDmates   are  generall/ 

In  a  In  i  iiiy  illiterate,  and  dwelt  upon 

the  duty  of  the  state  to  instruct  ngas 

well.  to  establish,  an  educa- 

tional system  tor  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other  taxing  the  public  for  their 
support.  The  insi  rue  tors  of  i  he  bll  id  belong 
to  the  great  army  of  educn  .,  |  have,  bo- 

sides,  t  tie  additional  ibilityof  teaching 

no,  deprivei  1J10 


aspirations  or  sell- independence  and  honors 
that    inspire  i  wuh  sight.    Mr. 

Morris  commended  the  efforts  made  for  the 
higner  education  of    the    blind,   and    hoped 
lhe  association   would  attain  to  higher 
suooi 

TIM.    RESPONSE   OF    PRESIDENT  WILLIAMS. 

Mr.  W.  L).  Williams,  of  Georgia,  t lie  presi- 
dent of  the  assoeii  ponded  to  the  ad- 
dress, and  said  he  was  glad  tho  association 

■;  of 
he  members  ol  the  assooiation,  The 
work  of  ttie  Maryland  institution  as  shown  in 
the  reports  hud  oailed  lorth  ihe admiration  o£ 
the  members  of  the  association,  and  the  beau- 
tiful equipments  and  tine 
Krouuds  showed  tin'  appreciation  of  a  libeial 
siate.  The  prosperity  of  the  Maryland  losti- 
uitiou  was  due  to  the  fact  that  It  had  re- 
tained its  superintendent  for  a  ions  time 
without  change.  Mr.  Williams  was  glad  (he 
meeting  in  Baltimore— a  center  of 
culture,  refinement  and  progress.  In  this 
city  the  delegates  felt  themselves  in  the  p-res- 
I  etieoot  ladies  unsurpassed  in  the  graces  of 
1  female  cuarms  and  excellence.  Pappy  and 
prosperous  had  been  I,  and  so  may 
she  ever  be,  world  without  end. 

Responses   i  i    made  by   Mr.    J.  B.  I 

Parmalee,  of  Nebraska,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Puil- 
lips,  of  Illinois. 

Mr.    Frank     Battles,     of     Pennsylvania, 

moved  that  the  executive  committee  be  re-  I 

quested  to   report  upon  the  advisability  of  j 

ting  a  portion  ol  each  session  or  da3' to  j 

short  discussions  of  such  questions  of  method  ( 

provided  for  as  may  be  brought 
before  it.   .It  was  adopted. 

HOME   TRAINING   OF  THE  BLIND. 

Mr.  A,  C.  Clement,  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  State  Institution,,  read  a  pauer  j 
upon  "flie  Home  Teaching  of  tbi  Blind"  j 
previous  to  his  entrance  into  an  institution  ' 
for  the  blind.  The  paper  divided  early  life 
into  five  periods— infancy,  comprehending 
about  four  years;  early  childhood,  extending 
from  four  to  seven  )  ears;  childhood,  from 
seven  to  ten;  eariy  youth,  from  ten  to  four- 
teen; youth,  from  tourteon  to  manhood.  Tno 
paper  dealt  with  the  development  of  a 
blind  child  during  the  first  three  years 
In  the  above  division.  Mr.  Clement  said: 
"Home  training  is  too  Often  defective.  The 
defect  is  most  marked  iu  physical  training, 
iess  in  intellectual  development,  and  leas:  in 
moral  traiuiug.  But  even  iu  this  last  respee  t 
the  bliud  one  is  often  disobedient,  untruth- 
ful, given  to  the  use  of  improper  langi: 
and  other  bad  haoits,  la  his  intellect uat 
training,  his,  mind  is  often  crammed  with 
lacts,  and  his  memory  abuormallv  exercised, 
iusteau  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  blind  child  is  often  a 
living  encyclopedia,  while  his  faculties  for 
original  research  remain  undeveloped,  ln- 
bteady  of  beiug  treated  as  a  seeing  child,  he 
is  fondled,  caressed  and  carefully  watched, 
a, id  pitied,  SO toat  his  physical  development 
is  greatly  retarded.  It  often  happens  that 
when  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  school  life  he 
cannot  dress  or  wash  himself,  or  even  put.  on 
his  shoes,  and  there  have  been  those  who  ' 
cannot  walk  alone. 

"The  problem  is  to  make  the  four  senses  of   i 
touch,  hearing,  taste  and  smell  do  the  work   ; 
in  the  development  of  a  child  which  legiti- 
mately belongs  to  five  senses.    There  are  two  ! 
factors  which  outer  into  and  modify  the  devel-  i 
opmcut  of  a  cnild— an   internal  and  an  ex-  i 
terual    one.     Tho    former     comprehends    his  I 
fundamental  capacities  and  inherited    dispo- 
sitions; tne  latter,  his  physical  and  social  en- 
vironment.   Of  all  the  senses,  touch  is  the 
most  essential,  aud  its  abnormal  development 
becomes  absolutely  necessary.    By  the  sense 
of    hearing  not  only  is   an  appreciation  of 
•music   and    /language    possible,    but    waen 
highly   developed    it    becomes    exceedingly 
practical  to  the  blind  man  iu  estima«ing  the 
size  of  room-:  and  iu  other  ways.    Taste  and 
smell   are  considered  interior   to   the  other 
senses,  but  even  these  are  widely  important 
to  the   blind  child.    He  must  depend,  how- 
ever, next  to  touch  on  the  sense  of  heariug 
His  training  should  conform  to  the  laws  of 
mental    development.    Physical   activity    is, 
therefore,   an    essential.      The    bmfd    child 
suould    be     allowed     to     handle    anything 
wnich     he     can     touch     without      danger 
should   have  playthings  especially,   sucn   as 
make  noise,  aud  should  be  taught  to  walk  as 
a  seeing  child  is  taught. 

"Having  reached  the  age  of  early  childhood, 
the  uevelopment  of  his  powers  of  obser- 
vation, perception  and  imagiuaiiou  should 
continue  to  be  developed.  No  effort  sfiould 
be  made  to  develop  the  powers  of  abstrac- 
tion. Let  him  learn  elemeniary  geography 
zoology,  botany  and  physiology  by  going  out 
into  tue  field,  and  examining  everything  The 
Knowledge  tnus  acquired  would  be  not  an 
end,  but  a  means  to  a  use  of  his  perceptive 
powers,  which  have  now  become  quick  and 
accurate."  * 

The  paper  was  fully  discussed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  me  assooiation— Messrs     v    H    Dv- 

mTV?L0l,lUno,;  5*JL  PWliipd,  of  Illinois; 

J.  B.  Parmalee,  of  Nebraska;  W.   11.  Wait,  of  i 
Newark:  MiBer.   of  Ohio;  B.    B.  Huntoon   of 
Louisville,   Ky.;  John  T.   Morris  and  others.  I 

iLhb,,U^mfUV^as  "Passed  that  it  would 
be  better  if  children  were  sent   to  instruc-  ' 

r'h°aar8fh«h!f^iWh-efS  Undeivartens  prevailed, 
that  the  bun  i  children  should  be  taugat  seif- 
e,  and  thai  all  possible  devices  should 
?LU? In  ?-"£*  lhe  8u*«estions  contained  in 
wia™  tm!T  t0  the  uurents  of  bliud 
Jii  i»  ,,  ihe  Hehcionc''  of  home  training 
was  dwelt  upon  by  the  various  members,  all 

ur.  jjymond  referred  to  sev- 


Lhelr  notice. 


^him8™™'?^;  Ia,oue  casea  b°J'  waa  brought 
>r  8 IE™  ITT  £?'  •PJ»eciaw  tne  nature 
jf  stairs,    and    another   did    not  know    how 

•lSSna.mSnvcCh?CUea  /Jlld<  because  hHl way* 
is  many  cnickeo  legs  as  he  wished. 


compulsory  education 
tor  the  blind  was  referred  to.     Upon  motion 

of  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  a  resolution  was  re- 
icrred  to  the  executive  committee  v, 
provided  that  "it  i.  the  sense  of  this  asso- 
ciation that  it  favor  the  establishment  of 
kindergartens  in  the  institutions  for  the 
bliud  throughout  the  country,  and  that  the 
assooiation  will  do  all  iu  iie  power  to  bring 
this  about."  The  resolution  was  subsequently 
reported  favorably  aud  adopted. 

HIGHER   EDUCATION  OB"  THE   BUND. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Mr.  T.  S.  Doyle, 
superintendent  of  the  Virginia  Institution, 
r«ad  a  paper  on  "Higher  Education,  ana  the 
Future  Welfare  of  the  Indigent  Bliud."  n 
said  many  theories  had  been  brought  forward 
but  the  end  Had  not  yet  been  achieved.  Tho 
great  need  to  carry  out  the  object  is  money. 
The  states  are  doing  well.  Not  much  can  be 
expected  from  private  benefaction.  It  is  the 
general  government  from  whom  an  appro 
prlation  is  to  be  expected.  Two  plans  have 
been  suggested.  Tne  idea  of  a  national  col- 
lege for  the  blind  had  many  good  points,  but 
strong  arguments  were  urged  against  it,  and 
it  has  now  been  abandoned.  The  other  plan 
proposed  to  take  the  blind  from  existing 
schools  and  colleges  and  place  them  in  the 
universities  of  the  land,  there  allowing  them 
.  o  light  their  way  wi  h  others.  The  cost  ot 
according  to  this  plan,  is  to  be 
sustained  by  an  appropriation  by  tho  govern- 
ment. A  bill  was  drawn  up  for  the  purpose 
tud  sent  to  the  committee  in  Congress,  where, 
after  a  bearing,  it  was  allowed  to  remain, 
::iid  now  is.  Tue  speaker  suggested  that  the 
•iatiou  taue  vigorous  action  to   bring  it 

.tore  Congress  and   secure   tho   passage   of 

he   bill.    With  reference  to  the  support  of 

indigent  blind  after  leaving  institutions,  the 

ikersaid  the  question  wa3  solving  itself, 

is  most  of  them,  in   one  way  or  another,  are 

a  respectable  avocations,  only  a  few  going 
About  as  tramps,  begging  from  door  to  d< 

helping  hand  ought  to  be  extended  with 
.judgment  and  discretion,  so  as  to  encourage 
>elt-uependence  aud  discourage  i 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Wait,  who, 
is  one*  of  the  committee  whicu  urged  the 
pa-sage  of  the  bill  in  Congress,  told  what  the 

ommittee  had  done,  and  said  that  there  was 
.food  reason  to  believe  that,  with  constant 
personal  oversight,  success  would  follow. 
He  endorsed  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Doyle, 
that  Congress  be  memorialized,  and  that  the 

members  of  the  association  urge  the  various 
members  of  the  congressional  committee 
personally.  A  resolu  ion  to  this  effect  was 
adopted,  and  the  ch-iir  appointed  a*  the  com- 
tniitee  to  draft  the  memorial  Messrs.  Dow, 
Doyle  and  Wait. 

A   SENSE   OF  THE   SKIN. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Swann,  a  totally  blind  dele- 
gate from  Baltimore,  presented  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  on  the  subject  of  "Facial  Per- 
ception", embodying  a  number  of  experi- 
ments made  by  himself,  wlncii  awakened  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  evoked  a  great 
many  questions.  The  questiou,  the  paper 
says,  is.  Whether  this  perception  is  a  special 
sense,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  the  com- 
bined ac  ion  of  all  the  senses '(  The  sense  is 
not  absolutely  peculiar  to  those  deprived  of 
sight.  Thinking  blind  men  believe  that  it 
acts  on  the  brain  turough  the  medium  of  the 
lace  and  forehead.  With  some  it  acts  most 
illy  through  the  forenead.  while  with 
others  it  seems  to  act  best  when  the  medium 
is  the  side  of  the  face.  The  first  subject  se- 
lected was  Frank  Smith,  who  was  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind.  As  he  Could,  however, 
see  light,  experiments  were  made  with 
nun  in  a  totally  dark  room,  where  a 
number  of  objects  were  made  to  pass 
before  his  face.  The  suuject  was  seated  at  a 
long  table  upon  which  was  laid  a  smooth  flat 
of  wood,  so  arranged  that  it  would  pass  easily 
from  end  to  end  without  noise.  Tne  slide 
had  iu  it  a  trench  in  which  It  was  easy  to  h>: 
Hat-  so  that  they  woUid  stand  upriglit.  The 
uprigiit  slide  might  easily  be  removed  and 
replaced  while  the  motion  of  the  slide  con- 
tinued. The  subject  was  able  with  confidence 
to  tell  when  the  flat  was  on  aud  when  it  was 
off.  He  could  give  a  perfect  idea  of  what  he 
felt  respecting  the  practical  utility  of  what 
he  was  doing.  The  next  case  tried  was  that 
of  a  partially  deaf  boy,  but  without  results. 
In  the  case  of  Frank  Smith  a  number  of  vari- 
ously shaped  hgures,  arches,  tubes  and  differ- 
ent sized  flats  were  placed  directly  before  the 
subject,  aud  ho  readily  told  their  form. 
Others  with  whom  experiments  were  made 
were  equally  po.-itive.  The  object  was  placed 
before  tne  lace  at  various  distances,  varying 
from  six  inches  to  twenty-seven.  Mr.  Swann 
said  his  experiments  were  made  with  a  view 
of  testipg  whether  it  was  due  to  a  sense  of 
sight  or  of  heariug,  but  he  concluded  that  it 
was  a  skin  sense. 

31  r.  Swann  then  said  he  had  made  some  ex- 
periments looking  to  the  cultivation  of  tho 
sense.  He  induced  some  children  to  discon-  I 
tinue  the  awkward  habitof  holding  out  the 
hands,  and  observed  that  they  grew  more 
bold  as  they  learned  to  depend  upon  it,  and 
it  served  them  well. 

Tnere  was  a  general  discussion,  in  which 
almost  everybody  took  part,  the  opinion  ot 
some  being  that  the  mysterious  faculty  was 
due  to  an  acute  seusu  of  hearing,  and  other*! 
inclining  to  ttio  belief  that  it  was.  perhap 
combination  of  the  other  senses.  Mr.  Miller, 
ot  Kansas,  told  of  a  totally  blind  young  lady 
in  Ins  institution  who  could,  upon  entering  a 

Whether   Ut  the   lacui   y 

■  he  room,  and  if  so,  call  the  persoa  by 
name.  He  also  had  iu  his  place  a  boy  who 
could  tell  the  clothes  of  everybody  in  the 
place  oy  his  sense  of  smell.  When  laundry 
would  come  home  and  tue  superintendent 
would  not  bo  able  to  tell  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, the  services  of  the  boy  would  be 
called  into  use,  and  he  wouid  name  the  owner 
without  ever  making  a  mistake. 


A   resolution  of  thanks   was   passed  to  Mr. 
Swann.;. mi  ho  was  requested  to  continue  his 
u  incuts. 
DO  NOT  CHANGE  SUPERINTENDENTS, 

At  the  evening  session  Mr.  A.  H.  Dymond, 
principal  of  the  institution  for  the  bliud  at 
Brentford,  Ontario,  read  a  paper  on  the  .sta- 
bility of  Oilico  Tenure,  as  affecting  institu- 
ilimt.  lie  claimed  (I),  tnat  rlpe- 
of  experience  in  the  management  of  any 
Institution  for  the  training  of  yTiuth  is  tho 
lirst  of  all  qualifications;  and  (:!).  that  the 
educal  ion  and  training  of  the  blind  do,  in  au 
especial  sense,  demand  that  qualification. 
Without  stability  or  tenure  of    oilico  there 

such  experience.    A  great  deal  has 

been —  sometimes  painfully — learned,  and 
much  remains  to  be  learned.  In  au  educa- 
tional institution  for  the  seeing  we  usually 
iiud  at  the  head  a  person  who  has  at  least 
mastered  the  matters  to  be  taught.  If  he  is 
fairly  success!  ul  he  is  usually  allowed  to  grow 
aud  ripen,  until  he  is  approximately  what  he 
ought  to  be.  In  most  ot  the  universities 
and  colleges,  the  professors  usually  grow 
gray  In  their  vocation.  All  of  these  will  tes- 
tily that  his  growth  of  experience  in  the  art 
ot.  guiding,  controling  and  managing  his 
pupils  has  been  more  helpiul  to  him  than  all 
his  added  stores  of  knowledge. 

Bui  in  the  case  of  institutions  for  the  blind 
some  man,  say,  of.  fair  education,  business 
habits  and  human  sympathies,  who  recollects 
how  "Pity  the  blind"  moved  his  youthful 
sensibilities,  is  called  to  the  superinteudeuey 
Of  an  institution  for  the  blind,  lhe  new  offi- 
cial learns  first  ot  all  that  he  must  get  rid  of 
such  mi-conceptions.  He  will  learn  the  prin- 
ciples and  policy  he  must  adopt  in  accordance 
to  the  needs  of  the  persons  under  his  charge, 
but  he  oannot  accomplish  all  at  once.  He 
maybe  just  beginning  to  realize  what  is  re- 
quired of  him  and  how  to  do  it  when  he  is 
'fired  out,"  and  some  just  as  green  as  he 
•was  "lired'  in."  The  work  of  organiza- 
tion, careful  classification,  the  relative 
value  of  different  methods,  the  removable 
officer  has  no  time  to  consider  properly, 
nor  can  he  learn  all  at  ouce  the  nature  of 
his  relations  to  his  staff.  This  difficulty  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  he  has  little  to  say 
in  the  appointment  of  his  assistants,  and  will 
have  soine  difficulty  to  discover  how  to  sus- 
tain authority  and  still  maintain  his  own 
character  for  fairness  and  justice. 

An  institution  for  the  blind  is  not  merely 
a  school,  a  home  and  a  workshop  all  iu  one. 
While  the  wise  superintendent  will  use  his 
whole  staff  as  an  advisory  council,  it  will  be 
tor  him  finally  to  judge  or  to  act  and  to  focus 
the  pupil's  destiny.  He  will  do  this  be6t  by 
being  acquainted  with  the  pupil's  whole 
course,  aud  not  fragments  of  it.  The  ill- 
effects  of  frequent  removals  upon  discipline 
were  discussed,  and  the  difficulties  ot  a  super- 
intendent to  maintain  his  independence  when 
his  teuuro  was  uncertain.  The  education  of 
the  blind  is  a  science,  not  a  trade,  and  he  only 
who  enters  upon  it  can  be  really  successful 
if  permitted  undisturbed  Dy  change  or 
external  interference  to  work  out  the 
problems     by     wh.ch      he     is     confronted. 

Mr.  Faulkner,  of  Kansas,  suggested  that 
the  work  of  euueation  was  not  a  charitable 
one,  but  belonged  to  that  great  public  educa- 
tional system  which  it  is  now  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  obligation  of  the  state  to 
rcaiutuih.  Besides  this,  however,  the  work  of 
fho  association  is  in  many  respects  iu  a  line 
v.ith  that  contemplated  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and 
that  body  would  gladly  Welcome  a  represen- 
tation from  this  association  at  its  annual  con- 
ferences. The  result  must  necessarily  be 
mutually  beneficial  to  both. 

Mr.  West  coincided  with  this  view,  and 
thought  this  would  be  a  means  of  benefiting 
the  indigent  blind  adult.  He  therefore  of- 
fered a  resolution  authorizing  the  president 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  attend 
the  annual  conferences.  A  number  of  amend- 
ments were  offered  aud  accepted,  aud  the 
whole  was  referred  to  the  executive  commit- 
tee to  be  put  into  shape. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Steiner  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Newcomer 
were  made  honorary  members. 

The  convention  will  resume  its  sessions  this 
morning. 


The  teachers  of  the  blind  are  clever,  able 
and  interesting,  and  the  proceedings  of  their 
convention  yesterday  will  be  read  with 
much  profit  and  enjoyment.  One  of  the 
most  curious  instances  described  was  that  of 
the  boy  whose  sense  of  smell  was  so  wonder- 
fully developed  that  he  could  recognize  every 
person  in  the  institution  by  their  clothes, 
and  that  when  there  was  any  doubt  about 
the  ownership  of  laundry  articles  he  was  a 
referee  of  unfailing  correctness.  This  is  a 
most  curious  phenomenon,  and  it  illustrates 
the  many  strange  features  of  life  that  these 
devoted  instructors  run  across  in  their  daily 
labors. 
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THE  STORY  OF  HELEN  KELLER 


By  Sallie  Joy  White. 


EIGHT  years  ago  in  June  there  came  to 
gladden  a  lovely  Southern  home  a  dear 
little  baby.  She  was  welcomed  with  great  joy- 
fulness,  and  her  sweet  ways  and  sweet  face  made 
her  the  household  pet.  Everybody  in  the  house, 
from  papa  down  to  the  lowest  of  the  servants, 
was  this  dear  little  maid's  slave. 

When  Helen — her  name  was  Helen,  Helen 
Keller  —  was  only  nineteen  months  old,  just  as 
she  was  beginning  to  talk  and  was  sweeter  than 
ever,  she  had  a  violent  sickness  from  which  it 
was  feared  she  never  would  recover.  She  did 
get  well ;  but  alas !  it  was  with  the  loss  of  sight, 
hearing  and  speech.  Just  think  of  it !  the  whole 
beautiful  world  closed  to  her,  a  little  child  left 
alone  in  a  great  darkness —  a  deep  darkness  and 
silence. 

But  as  she  grew  well,  she  seemed  to  be  a  very 
contented  little  creature,  smiling  to  herself,  and 
having  happy  thoughts  of  her  own,  and  enjoying 
all  that  was  done  for  her,  and  sufficient  to  her- 
self, like  a  little  kitten.  Her  father  and  mother 
were  soon  satisfied  that  her  mind  had  been  left 
bright  and  strong.     She    had    learned    to  walk 


before  she  was  sick,  and  now  presently  she  be- 
gan to  trot  around  the  house  again.  She  kept 
at  her  mother's  side,  and  her  dear  little  hand 
was  in  most  things  that  were  done.  She  was  an 
animated  little  creature,  improvising  all  manner 
of  expressive  signs  and  gestures  to  convey  her 
wishes  and  her  impressions  to  others.  The  little 
fingers  would  pass  over  and  under  and  across 
and  about  every  object  near  her  and  she  would 
smile  and  beam  with  satisfaction  over  her  dis- 
coveries. By  touches  she  distinguished  each 
member  of  the  household,  and  also  her  acquaint- 
ances. She  "  remembered  faces  "  by  means  of 
her  sensitive  fingers,  as  we  do  by  means  of  our 
eyes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keller  were  people  of  refine- 
ment and  culture  and  able  to  make  the  lot  of 
their  afflicted  little  girl  as  pleasant  as  love  and 
care  and  money  could  do  it ;  but  all  the  physi- 
cians told  them  that  Helen  would  never  speak 
or  hear  or  see  again,  and  before  she  was  seven 
years  old  they  became  aware  of  a  new  source  of 
anxiety  about  her.  Signs  and  gestures  were  be- 
coming insufficient  to  the  child.     Her  mind,  her 


whole  nature,  had  been  growing.  Thoughts  and 
ideas  were  crowding  into  her  brain  faster  and 
faster,  and  she  could  not  find  expression  for  them 
in  signs.  It  was  a  great  distress  to  her.  She 
was,  as  has  been  said,  a  child  of  a  very  sweet,  ! 
sunny  disposition,  rarely  crying  except  some  one  j 
about  her  was  sad ;  but  now,  when  she  would 
fail  to  make  others  comprehend  what  she  wanted 
to  say  to  them,  she  would  jump  up  and  down 
and  weep  in  very  despair.  You  can  fancy  how 
great  her  distress  must  have  been ;  think  how 
impatient  you  get,  with  all  your  senses  to  help 
you,  when  you  cannot  make  your  companion 
catch  your  meaning,  and  then  think  how  much 
more  difficult  it  was  for  her  to  make  people  un- 
derstand when  she  could  only  convey  her  idea 
by  signs. 

At  last,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  Helen's  father 
sent  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
in  Massachusetts,  to  know  if  he  had  any  one 
who  could  come  to  Alabama  and  teach  his  little 
daughter. 

There  was  in  the  school  a  young  woman  who 
had  just  graduated  with  high  honors,  and  of 
whom  the  school  faculty  were  very  proud.  She 
had  come  to  the  Perkins  Institution  when  quite 
young,  not  wholly  blind,  but  so  nearly  so  that  it 
was  feared  she  would  be  entirely  deprived  of 
sight,  and  she  could  not  learn  except  to  be 
taught  as  the  blind  children  were.  Her  early 
childhood  had  been  unhappy,  and  her  life  at  the 
School  was  the  first  glimpse  of  real  happiness 
she  had  ever  had.  She  was  a  wonderfully  intel- 
ligent child,  learned  easily,  and  although  she 
had  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning  it  was  not 
long  before  she  was  ahead  of  girls  of  her  own 
age.  And,  what  was  better  than  anything  else, 
she  began  to  regain  her  sight  as  she  grew  better 
in  health  and  had  good  care  and  kind  friends. 
Mr.  Anagnos  had  her  eyes  carefully  treated, 
and  a  successful  surgical  operation  completed 
the  cure,  and  she  became  able  to  read  and  write 
and  study,  not  by  the  methods  of  the  blind,  but 
just  as  you  and  I  do. 

When  the  call  came  for  some  one  to  teach  the 
little  girl  in  Alabama,  Mr.  Anagnos  at  once 
thought  of  Miss  Sullivan,  and  when  he  told  what 
he  desired  her  to  do,  she  entered  into  the  plan 
with  enthusiasm.  It  required  some  special  study 
to  fit  her  for  the  position,  but  she  mastered 
every  detail,  and  on  the  first  of  March  in  1887 
she  began  her  duties  as  teacher  to  her  little 
pupil,  who  was  destined,  under  her  training,  to 
become  so  great  a  wonder  that  scientific  men 
from  Europe,  as  well  as  of  this  country,  would 
study  her  as  a  real  intellectual  phenomenon. 

Miss  Sullivan  found  her  a  bright,  well-grown 
girl  of  nearly  seven  years  of  age,  with  a  clear 
complexion,  and  pretty  brown  hair.  She  was 
quick  and  graceful,  with  a  merry  laugh,  and 
fond  of  romping  with  other  children.  You  won- 
der, don't  you,  how  she  can  run  about  and  play? 
Well,  she  will  play  "tag,"  and  have  as  great  a 
frolic  about  it  as  any  child  you  ever  saw.  She 
feels  the  vibrations  of  the  ground  by  her  feet, 
and  so  knows  just  which  way  to  go,  and  what  to 
avoid.  Indeed  her  sense  of  movement  is  very 
acute,  and  she  tells  often  about  going  to  church 
"to  hear  the  organ  play."     She  knows  when   it 


is  being  played,  in  the  same  way  that  she  can 
tell  which  way  to  run  in  the  game  of  "tag." 
The  floor  vibrates  and  that  conveys  to  her  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  being  done.  It  cannot 
be  possible  that  she  gets  any  real  idea  of  sound 
in  this  way,  although  she  must  get  the  rhythmic 
flow  of  the  music.  How  much  she  is  able  to 
realize  of  its  beauty  and  harmony  we  never  will 
know ;  but  there  must  be  some  charm  about  it, 
for  she  is  very  fond  of  it. 

Would  you  think  that  without  the  ability  to 
hear   the    music   or  to  see  the    steps,   that    she 
could  learn  to  dance  ?     It   doesn't  seem  possi-  I 
ble,   does   it?     And  yet  she  has  learned;    she 
was  taught  by  one  of  her  little  companions  who 
love  her  very  clearly.     She  likes  always   to  do 
what  the    other  children    do,  and   as  they  were  ' 
dancing  one  day  she  wanted  to  join  them.     The 
little  friend  took  her  hand   and  tried   to  make  [ 
her  keep  time  with  her   in    the   step.      But  she 
could   not    manage    it.      Suddenly,   as   swift   as 
thought,  for,  with   this  wonderful  child,  to  think 
and   to   act    are    simultaneous,    she   slid    to   the 
floor,  and  motioning  the  little  girl  to  go  on  with 
her  dancing,  she  felt  the  motion  of  her  feet  and  [ 
the   bending  of   the    knee.      In    a  moment    she 
was  on  her  feet  again,  dancing  merrily;  she  had 
caught  the  very  spirit  of  the  motion  through  her 
little   fingers.     And   now  dancing   is  a  favorite 
diversion. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  in  possession 
of    eyesight    and    hearing    can    arrive    at    little 
Helen's  acuteness  of  touch  and  sensitiveness  to  • 
motion.     We  depend  on  our  eyes  and  ears  and 
do  not  call  our  other  senses  into  full  activity, 
and  these  "  other  senses  "  will  best  be  studied 
in  persons  like  this  little  Helen  Keller.    She  can 
distinguish  between    the  puppies  of   the    same 
litter,  and,  now  since  she  has  been   taught  to 
spell,  will' spell  the  name  of  each  one  as  soon 
as  she  touches  him.     Her  sense  of  smell  is  so 
keen  that  she  will  recognize  different  roses  by 
their  fragrance,  and  by  the  same  sense  she  can 
separate  her  own  clothes  from  those  which  be- 
long to  others.      She  knows  if  any  one  near  her 
is  sad.      Seldom  will   physical    pain    make    her1; 
cry,  but  she  will  discover  quickly  if  a  friend  is 
hurt  or  ill  or  grieved  by  her  conduct,  and  this 
knowledge  will  make  her  weep  bitterly. 

Mr.  Anagnos  says  that  her  wonderful  faculties 
are  matters  beyond  us.     The  ideas  of  death  and 
burial    had    never  been  communicated  to  her  ; 
but  taken  into  a  cemetery  on   account  of  some 
beautiful  flowers  there,  she  grew  pale  and  grave, 
and  put  her  little  hand  upon  her  teacher's  eyes 
and  her  mother's  and  spelled  out  "cry,  cry,"  and 
her  own  eyes  filled  with  tears.     Her  teacher  says 
that  one  day  when  her  brother  was  coming  toward 
them,    as    they  were    walking,    Helen    knew    it, 
spelled  his  name  repeatedly,  and  started  in  the 
right  direction  to  meet  him  ;  and  that  she  gives 
the  names  of  people  she  meets  walking  or  rid- 
ing  as   soon    as   their  presence    is    recognized ;  | 
and  that  often  when  she  is  about  to  make  known 
some  plan  the  child  will  anticipate  her  and  spell 
out  the  very  plan  about  to  be  unfolded.    Whether 
this   be   the    action    of    some    sharpened    sense 
already  known  to  us  and  named,  or  the  awaking 
and  working  of  some  sense  not  recognized   and 


named,  is  interesting  matter  for  study. 

I    dare  say  you  will   like   to  know  something 
about    the   way  she  was    taught.     She    had    to 
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make  friends  with  Miss  Sullivan  first  of  all,  and 
learn  to  regard  her  with  confidence  and  affec- 
tion. When  they  had  grown  to  be  capital  good 
friends  —  and  it  only  needed  a  very  few  days  — 
Miss  Sullivan  took  her  to  the  school-room  and 
began  her  first  lesson.  She  had  a  beautiful  doll 
which  had  been  sent  her  from  Boston,  and  this 
Miss  Sullivan  took  as  the  object  of  the  lesson. 
After  her  curiosity  about  it  had  been  satisfied, 
and  she  was  quietly  holding  it,  Miss  Sullivan 
took  her  hand  and  passed  it  over  the  doll.  Then 
she  made  the  letters  "  d-o-1-1  "  very  slowly  with 
the  finger-alphabet,  Helen  holding  her  hand  and 
feeling  the  motions  of  her  fingers.     Miss   Sulli- 


LITTLE    HELEN    AND    MISS    SULLIVAN. 

van  then  began  to  spell  the  word  a  second  time, 
when  Helen  dropped  the  doll  and  followed  the 
motions  of  her  teacher's  fingers  with  one  hand 
while  she  repeated  the  letters  with  the  other. 
In  the  same  way  she  was  taught  to  spell  the 
names  of  other  objects,  and  her  delight  at  find- 
ing that  everything  was  identified  by  a  name, 
and  that  she  could  learn  it,  was  unbounded.  A 
new  light  of  intelligence  beamed  from  her  ex- 
pressive face,  making  it  brighter  than  ever. 

The  whole  story  of  her  quick  mental  develop- 
ment reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Arabian  Nights  has  nothing  in  it  more 
wonderful,  and  certainly  Hans  Andersen  him- 
self, in  his  most  pathetic  moods,  has  nothing 
more  touching.  It  must  have  been  like  the 
opening  of  a  mysterious  world  to  her,  an  un- 
known country  of  which  she  had  often  dreamed, 
but  never  hoped  to  see. 

After  she  had  learned  the  names  of  the  various 
objects    by    which   she    was    surrounded,    Miss 


Sullivan  began  teaching  her  verbs.  She  began 
with  the  simple  verbs  sit,  stand,  shut,  open. 
The  spelling  of  each  word  was  accompanied  by 
the  action  it  represented,  performed  by  Helen 
herself,  so  she  soon  understood  its  meaning, 
and  she  began  at  once  to  form  sentences.  After 
the  verb's  came  prepositions ;  then  the  adjec- 
tives. Next  she  was  taught  the  alphabet  in 
raised  letters,  then  to  spell  the  words,  and  read 
sentences.  This  was  followed  by  writing  les- 
sons, and  she  at  once  developed  the  greatest 
fondness  for  letter-writing. 

In  July  her  mother  went  away  to  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Huntsville  on  a  visit,  and  while 
she  was  away  Helen  wrote  her  first  letter,  which 
is  given  in  fac-simile  on  page  82. 

Remember  this  was  Jul)',  and  she  had  been 
taught  only  since  March.  Now  what  child  of 
seven  years  in  full  possession  of  her  senses 
could  write  a  better  letter  than  this,  especially 
after  so  short  a  time  of  instruction  ?  At  that 
time  she  had  been  studying  four  months,  and 
she  had  already  mastered  more  than  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  words  which  she  could  use  cor- 
rectly, and  spell  without  a  mistake.  She  had 
learned  to  read  raised  characters  with  the  tips 
of  her  fingers  very  fluently,  to  converse  freely 
with  the  manual  alphabet,  to  write  a  neat  square 
hand,  and  to  cipher.  She  is  very  fond  of  read- 
ing, and  delights  to  "read  aloud  "  to  her  mother 
or  teacher.  The  way  she  does  it  is  by  feeling 
the  characters  in  her  book  with  one  hand,  and 
spelling  the  words  out  with  the  other.  Her 
memory  is  wonderful,  for  of  course  she  can  read 
much  faster  than  she  spells,  and  often  when  she 
is  reading  on  one  page,  she  is  spelling  the  words 
on  the  previous  page,  yet  never  makes  mistake. 

Now  to  see  the  improvement  which  has  been 
made  by  her  in  less  than  a  year,  read  the  little 
"story"  on  pages  84  and  85,  which  she  wrote 
especially  for  Wide  Awake,  and  which  is  repro- 
duced here,  fac-simile,  as  she  wrote  it. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  let  Helen  tell  some 
of  her  history  herself.  She  has  kept  a  diary 
for  a  few  months,  and  I  will  give  you  some 
extracts  from  it.  It  cannot  be  given  in  fac- 
simile, for  it  is  written  by  what  is  called  the 
Braille  system.  That  is,  the  letters  are  pricked 
with  a  pin,  instead  of  written  with  a  pencil. 
The  advantage  of  this  system  is,  that  by  its  use 
blind  people  can  read  one  another's  writing,  and 
do  not  have  to  get  some  one  to  read  their  letters 
for  them.  .  Helen  is  very  much  devoted  to  this 
system,  because  she  can  read  herself  what  she 
has  written.  Here  are  the  extracts,  and  they 
are  given  in  her  own  words  without  alteration: 

"March  1st,  1888.  I  will  tell  what  I  did  all 
day.  I  got  up  and  put  on  my  clothes  and  washed 
my  face  and  hands  and  combed  my  hair,  and 
went  to  breakfast.  I  found  oranges  and  two 
bananas  at  my  place.  I  gave  teacher  one  banana. 
Mrs.  Lueddermann  sent  me  the  fruit.  After 
dinner  I  wrote  to  Miss  Lewis  to  thank  her  for 
pretty  bag  and  purse.  Teacher  took  me  to  walk 
in  bright  sun.  We  went  to  stores  and  bought 
candy,  and  almonds,  and  pins,  and  hair  pins. 
Aunt  went  with  us.  I  gave  Maud  and  Eva 
candy.  Helen  Bynum  wrote  me  a  pretty  letter. 
She  does  think   about   me    much.     I   love    her. 
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We  came  home,  and  I  ate  my  orange.  Oranges 
and  bananas  grow  in  the  warm  sunny  South. 
There  are  many  groves  of  orange-trees  and 
banana-trees  in  Florida.  Oranges  look  like 
golden  apples  hanging  on  the  trees.  They  have 
a  thick  skin,  and  inside  is  the  sweet  juicy  pulp 
and  seeds.  All  boys  and  girls  like  oranges  to 
eat.  Bananas  have  a  thick,  smooth  skin,  and 
hang  on  the  trees  in  long  bunches.  Men  pick 
oranges  and  bananas  and  put  them  in  boxes 
and  send  them  to  cities  for  people  to  eat.  If 
one  orange  costs  six  cents  a  dozen  will  cost 
seventy-two  cents.  If  eight  bananas  cost  twenty- 
four  cents  one  will  cost  one  eighth  of  twenty-four 
which  is  three.  Father  gave  me  a  lovely  bou- 
quet of  mignonette  and  jonquils,  and  heliotrope, 
and  hyacinth  and  crocuses,  and  geranium.  I 
learned  what  view  does  mean.  People  can  see 
view,  trees  and  flowers  and  grass  and  hills  and 
sky  is  view.  Worms  squirm.  After  supper  I 
talked  to  teacher  and  played  with  Mildred  and 
went  to  bed.       ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

"March  2nd.  Mr.  Anagnos  sent  me  Geo- 
graphical  Teacher.  It  tells  about  the  world 
and  countries,  and  people,  and  strong  forces 
and  water.  The  ground  is  firm,  and  the  water 
is  not  solid,  and  it  is  moving,  flowing,  and  men 
build  our  boats  and  ships  to  go  on  water.  We 
build  our  houses  upon  ground.  We  walk  and 
ride  on  ground.  We  sow  seeds,  and  trees  and 
flowers  and  vegetables  grow  out  of  ground. 
People  do  not  build  houses  on  water. 

"March  7th.  I  played  with  dolls  and  read  in 
my  book  and  ate  dinner.  Then  I  went  to  ride 
with  mother.  We  went  to  see  Leila.  Eva  is 
sick,  and  I  saw  Mary  Winston  and  Maud  Beau- 
prie.  They  came  to  see  me,  and  I  ran  fast  with 
them.  Mother  saw  Doctor  and  we  went  home 
to  see  teacher.  Aunt  went  home.  Teacher  had 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Anagnos.  He  is  in  Florida. 
He  will  climb  trees  on  ladder  and  pull  sweet 
oranges,  and  he  is  going  to  Macon  to  see  his 
friend,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  does  teach  little  blind 
boys  and  girls  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Anagnos  how; 
many  blind  children.  Mr.  Anagnos  will  go  to  1 
Tuscumbia  to  see  us.  He  will  tell  me  about 
Macon  and  Florida.     I  will  hug  and  kiss  him. 

"  March  9th.  I  read  stories  to  mother  after 
dinner.  Book  did  tell  about  Fanny  Lang.  She 
lived  in  Boston  a  few  years.  She  is  a  little  sick 
girl.  She  did  love  poetry.  Her  sister  wrote 
little  songs,  and  made  little  book.  She  was 
blind  but  could  not  go  to  school.  I  am  sorry 
for  her.  Teacher  had  a  letter  from  Miss  Mone. 
She  will  write  me  Braille  letter.  I  went  to  bed 
then. 

"March  22nd.  Mr.  Anagnos  came  to  see  me 
Thursday.  I  was  glad  to  hug  and  kiss  him. 
He  takes  care  of  sixty  little  blind  girls  and 
seventy  little  blind  boys.  I  do  love  them. 
Little  blind  girls  sent  me  a  pretty  work  basket. 
I  found  scissors  and  thread,  and  needle  book 
with  many  needles  in  it,  and  crochet  hook,  and 
emery,  and  thimble,  and  box,  and  yard-measure 
and  buttons,  and  pin  cushion.  I  will  write  little 
blind  girls  a  letter  to  thank  them.  I  will  make 
pretty  clothes  for  Nancy  and  Adeline  and  Allie. 
I  will  go  to  Cincinnati  in  May  and  buy  another 
child.  Then  I  will  have  four  children.  New 
baby's  name  is   Harry.     Mr.  Wilson    and    Mr. 


Mitchell  come  to  see  us  Sunday.  Mr.  Anagnos 
went  to  Louisville  Monday  to  see  little  blind 
children.  Mother  went  to  Huntsville.  1  slept 
with  father,  and  Mildred  slept  with  teacher.  I 
did  learn  about  calm.  It  does  mean  quiet  and 
happy.  Uncle  Morris  sent  me  pretty  stories. 
I  read  about  birds.  The  quail  lays  fifteen  or 
twenty  eggs  and  they  are  white.  She  makes 
her  nest  on  the  ground.  The  bluebird  builds 
her  nest  in  a  hollow  tree  and  her  eggs  are  blue. 
The  robin's  eggs  are  green.  I  learned  a  song 
about  spring.     March,  April,  May  are  spring. 

Now  melts  the  snow, 
The  warm  winds  blow, 
The  waters  flow, 

And  robin  dear 
Is  come  to  show 

The  Spring  is  here. 

"  James  killed  snipes  for  breakfast.  Little 
chicken  did  get  very  cold  and  die.  I  am  sorry. 
Teacher  and  I  went  to  ride  in  boat  on  Tennessee 
River.  I  saw  Mr.  Wilson  and  James  row  with 
oars.  Boat  did  glide  swiftly  and  I  put  hand  in 
water  and  felt  it  flowing.  I  caught  fish  with 
hook  and  line  and  pole.  We  climbed  high  hill 
and  teacher  fell  and  hurt  her  head.  I  ate  very 
small  fish  for  supper.  I  did  read  about  cow  and 
calf.  The  cow  loves  to  eat  grass  as  well  as  girl 
does  bread  and  butter  and  milk.  Little  calf 
does  run  and  leap  in  field.  She  likes  to  skip 
and  play,  for  she  is  happy  when  the  sun  is  bright 
and  warm.  Little  boy  did  love  his  calf.  And 
he  did  say,  I  will  kiss  you,  little  calf,  and  he  put 
arms  around  calf's  neck  and  kissed  her.  The 
calf  licked  good  boy's  face  with  long  rough 
tongue.  Calf  must  not  open  mouth  much  to 
kiss.  I  am  tired,  and  teacher  does  not  want  me 
to  write  more. 

"Match  23d.  I  learned  to  write  one,  two, 
three,  seven  and  nine  on  my  type  slate.  Teacher 
told  me  story  about  selfish  boy.  Boy's  name  was 
Eddie  Smith.  When  Eddie  had  a  new  toy  he 
would  not  let  his  little  sister  May  play  with  it. 
None  loved  Eddie,  for  he  was  selfish  boy.  My 
dear  little  sister.  She  loves  to  whirl  and  jump 
and  sing.  She  laughs  and  cries  and  loves  to 
dance  with  me.  She  hops  and  runs  and  falls 
clown.  She  can  hold  still  for  mother  to  sew 
buttons  on  her  dress,  and  tie  bows  and  brush 
her  hair,  and  Mildred  is  as  sweet  as  a  rose. 
Lucian  came  to  see  me  yesterday.  He  brought 
me  bunch  of  hyacinths.  I  will  go  to  see  him  to- 
morrow, and  he  will  show  me  birds'  nests  and 
eg£s-  Quiet  means  to  be  still  and  rest.  When 
Mildred  is  sleeping  I  do  keep  very  quiet.  Mild 
means  gentle  and  kind.  Fierce  lion  is  not  mild. 
The  cows  and  sheep  are  mild  animals.  Separate 
means  not  connected.  I  do  separate  the  words 
when  1  write.  I  separated  teacher's  watch  from 
the  chain.  1  will  learn  more  to-morrow.  I 
hope  Robert  will  come  to  me  Sunday  if  the  sun 
shines. 

"March   24th.      I   learned   to   write   two,  four 
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I  five,  six  and  eight  on  type  slate,  and  1  wrote  I  through  the  air,  "  I  know  — I   know,"  and  then 

some    sentences  very  carefully  with   pencil.     I  ,  sne  will  repeat  it,  and  often  add  her  own  ideas 

will    write     about    geography.      A    book    which  |  about  it,  that  are  usually  very  correct.     She  has 

tells  about  the  earth  and  the   countries  upon  it  a  most  vivid  imagination,  and  by  this  means  she 

and    the    people    who   live    in    the  countries    is  really  appears  to  know  just  how'the  objects  look 

called  a  geography.     When  we   look  around  us  I  by  which   she    is   surrounded.      She   uses   color 

we  see  land  and  the  water.      The  land  is  firm  terms  accurately,  but  no  one  can  tell  how  much 

and  solid,   we  walk  and   ride  over  it,  we  build  they  mean  to  her,  or  what  notion  she  has  regard- 

our  houses  upon  it,  we  sow  seeds  in  it  and  soon  ing  them,  or  whether  her  early  babyhood   view 
it  is  covered  with  young  plants. 
Trees    and    flowers    and    grass 
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grow  out  of  the  ground, 
water  is  not  solid  and  it  is  not 
firm,  we  can  not  walk  or  ride  in 
carriages  over  it,  and  we  do  not 
build  houses  upon  it.  But  we  can 
build  ships  and  boats  to  carry 
people  upon  the  water.  The 
earth  is  round  like  a  very  large 
ball.  It  is  always  whirling 
round.  It  never  stops  for  a 
I  minute.  Geography  tells  about 
strong  fierce  animals  and  strange 
plants  which  live  on  the  land 
and  in  the  water.  Day  is  calm. 
The  breeze  does  move  trees 
gently  and  the  river  flows 
I  smoothly.  '  Little  birds  are 
happy  to  sing  in  the  bright  sun. 
Night  was  not  calm.  The  wind 
did  blow,  and  rain  fell  and  thun- 
der did  shake  the  house  and 
bed.  Teacher  and  I  went  down- 
stairs to  mother  for  we  were 
afraid.  Rain  killed  thirty  little 
chickens.      Night  was  stormv. 

"March  26th.  I  had  letter 
from  Mr.  Anagnos.  He  does 
love  me.  He  saw  thirty-four 
little  blind  girls  and  forty-one 
little  blind  boys  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  There  are  thirty 
girls  and  forty  boys  in  the 
school  for  blind  children  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Mr.  An- 
agnos sent  me  four  hugs  and 
five  kisses.  To-day  I  did  learn 
to  write  examples  on  the  type  slate  ;  and  I  j  0f  coiors  implanted  an  idea  of  them  and  left  her 
learned  many  new  words.  Flock  does  mean  j  memories  of  the  more  vivid  hues, 
many  birds  near  together.  Brood  means  six  she  is  very  sociable,  and  easily  becomes  ac- 
little  chickens.  Herd  does  mean  many  cows  quainted,  and  she  is  specially  attracted  by  gen- 
i  and  calves  and  horses  near  together.  Litter  is  I  tiemen.  A  convention  of  Alabama  clergymen 
four  little  kittens,  or  three  little  puppies  or  six  met  at  Tuscumbia  a  few  months  ago,  and  some 
little  pigs.  Family  is  father  and  mother  and  of  them  were  guests  at  her  house.  She  enter- 
brothers  and  sisters.  Daughter  does  mean  girl  tained  them  royally,  and  kept  them  laughing 
child,  son  does  mean  boy  child.     Observe  means     heartily   by    her   conversation.     They  were    so 

charmed  with  her  gay  manner  and  sunny  dispo- 
sition that  they  forgot  to  pity  her.  One  of 
them,  in  speaking  to  Miss  Sullivan  about  her, 
said  :  "  She  makes  you  forget  that  she  has  an 
infirmity.  Usually  one  feels  sad  in  the  presence 
of  a  person  who  has  lost  a  sense,  especially  that 
of  sight,  but  she  never  seems  conscious  of  her 
own  lack,  and  no  one  else  can  in  her  bright 
presence." 

She  was  anxious  to  go  to  church,  so  she  was 
taken  to  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  association, 
us  who  have  our  eyes  and  ears.  When  her  ancj  \  wish  you  could  hear  Miss  Sullivan's  de- 
teacher  is  telling  her  something  new  she  will 
interrupt    her    excitedly,     her    hands    flashing 
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to  look  at  everything  very  carefully.      I  observed 
that  teacher's  hair  was  coiled  this  morning." 

Helen  takes  the  greatest  delight  in  keeping 
this  diary,  and  she  puts  down  in  it  both  what  she 
learns  and  what  she  does  with  the  utmost  accu- 
racy. She  has  so  wonderful  a  memory  that  it  is 
rarely  a  thing  has  to  be  told  her  a  second  time. 
Her  intelligence  is  so  keen  that  I  say  again 
it  seems  as  though  she  must  have  called  into 
use  a  sense    that    is    undeveloped    in    those  of 
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We  came  home,  and  I  ate  my  orange.  Oranges 
and  bananas  grow  in  the  warm  sunny  South. 
There  are  many  groves  of  orange-trees  and 
banana-trees  in  Florida.  Oranges  look  like 
golden  apples  hanging  on  the  trees.  They  have 
a  thick  skin,  and  inside  is  the  sweet  juicy  pulp 
and  seeds.  All  boys  and  girls  like  oranges  to 
eat.  Bananas  have  a  thick,  smooth  skin,  and 
hang  on  the  trees  in  long  bunches.  Men  pick 
oranges  and  bananas  and  put  them  in  boxes 
and  send  them  to  cities  for  people  to  eat.  If 
one  orange  costs  six  cents  a  dozen  will  cost  j 
seventy-two  cents.  If  eight  bananas  cost  twenty- 
four  cents  one  will  cost  one  eighth  of  twenty-four 
which  is  three.  Father  gave  me  a  lovely  bou- 
quet of  mignonette  and  jonquils,  and  heliotrope, 
and  hyacinth  and  crocuses,  and  geranium.  I 
learned  what  view  does  mean.  People  can  see 
view,  trees  and  flowers  and  grass  and  hills  and 
sky  is  view.  Worms  squirm.  After  supper  I 
talked  to  teacher  and  played  with   Mildred  and 

went  to  bed.    ____^ I 

"March  2nd.  Mr.  Anagnos  sent  me  Geo- 
graphical Teacher.  It  tells  about  the  world 
and  countries,  and  people,  and  strong  forces 
and  water.  The  ground  is  firm,  and  the  water 
is  not  solid,  and  it  is  moving,  flowing,  and  men 
build  our  boats  and  ships  to  go  on  water.  We 
build  our  houses  upon  ground.  We  walk  and 
ride  on  ground.  We  sow  seeds,  and  trees  and 
flowers  and  vegetables  grow  out  of  ground. 
People  do  not  build  houses  on  water. 

"March  7th.  I  played  with  dolls  and  read  in 
my  book  and  ate  dinner.  Then  I  went  to  ride 
with  mother.  We  went  to  see  Leila.  Eva  is 
sick,  and  I  saw  Mary  Winston  and  Maud  Beau- 
prie.  They  came  to  see  me,  and  I  ran  fast  with 
them.  Mother  saw  Doctor  and  we  went  home 
to  see  teacher.  Aunt  went  home.  Teacher  had 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Anagnos.  He  is  in  Florida. 
He  will  climb  trees  on  ladder  and  pull  sweet 
oranges,  and  he  is  going  to  Macon  to  see  his 
friend,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  does  teach  little  blind 
boys  and  girls  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Anagnos  how 
many  blind  children.  Mr.  Anagnos  will  go  to 
Tuscumbia  to  see  us.  He  will  tell  me  about; 
Macon  and  Florida.     I  will  hug  and  kiss  him. 

"  March  9th.  I  read  stories  to  mother  after 
dinner.  Book  did  tell  about  Fanny  Lang.  She 
lived  in  Boston  a  few  years.  She  is  a  little  sick 
girl.  She  did  love  poetry.  Her  sister  wrote 
little  songs,  and  made  little  book.  She  was 
blind  but  could  not  go  to  school.  I  am  sorry 
for  her.  Teacher  had  a  letter  from  Miss  Mone. 
She  will  write  me  Braille  letter.  I  went  to  bed 
then. 

"March  22nd.  Mr.  Anagnos  came  to  see  me 
Thursday.  I  was  glad  to  hug  and  kiss  him. 
He  takes  care  of  sixty  little  blind  girls  and 
seventy  little  blind  boys.  I  do  love  them. 
Little  blind  girls  sent  me  a  pretty  work  basket. 
I  found  scissors  and  thread,  and  needle  book 
with  many  needles  in  it,  and  crochet  hook,  and 
emery,  and  thimble,  and  box,  and  yard-measure 
and  buttons,  and  pin  cushion.  I  will  write  little 
blind  girls  a  letter  to  thank  them.  I  will  make 
pretty  clothes  for  Nancy  and  Adeline  and  Allie. 
I  will  go  to  Cincinnati  in  May  and  buy  another 
child.  Then  I  will  have  four  children.  New 
baby's  name  is   Harry.     Mr.  Wilson    and    Mr. 


Mitchell  come  to  see  us  Sunday.  Mr.  Anagnos 
went  to  Louisville  Monday  to  see  little  blind 
children.  Mother  went  to  Huntsville.  I  slept 
with  father,  and  Mildred  slept  with  teacher.  I 
did  learn  about  calm.  It  does  mean  quiet  and 
happy.  Uncle  Morris  sent  me  pretty  stories. 
I  read  about  birds.  The  quail  lays  fifteen  or 
twenty  eggs  and  they  are  white.  She  makes 
her  nest  on  the  ground.  The  bluebird  builds 
her  nest  in  a  hollow  tree  and  her  eggs  are  blue. 
The  robin's  eggs  are  green.  I  learned  a  song 
about  spring.     March,  April,  May  are  spring. 

Now  melts  the  snow, 
The  warm  winds  blow, 
The  waters  flow, 

And  robin  dear 
Is  come  to  show 

The  Spring  is  here. 

"James  killed  snipes  for  breakfast.  Little 
chicken  did  get  very  cold  and  die.  I  am  sorry. 
Teacher  and  I  went  to  ride  in  boat  on  Tennessee 
River.  I  saw  Mr.  Wilson  and  James  row  with 
oars.  Boat  did  glide  swiftly  and  I  put  hand  in 
water  and  felt  it  flowing.  I  caught  fish  with 
hook  and  line  and  pole.  We  climbed  high  hill 
and  teacher  fell  and  hurt  her  head.  I  ate  very 
small  fish  for  supper.  I  did  read  about  cow  and 
calf.  The  cow  loves  to  eat  grass  as  well  as  girl 
does  bread  and  butter  and  milk.  Little  calf 
does  run  and  leap  in  field.  She  likes  to  skip 
and  play,  for  she  is  happy  when  the  sun  is  bright 
and  warm.  Little  boy  did  love  his  calf.  And 
he  did  say,  I  will  kiss  you,  little  calf,  and  he  put 
arms  around  calf's  neck  and  kissed  her.  The 
calf  licked  good  boy's  face  with  long  rough 
tongue.  Calf  must  not  open  mouth  much  to 
kiss.  I  am  tired,  and  teacher  does  not  want  me 
to  write  more. 

"March  23d.  I  learned  to  write  one,  two, 
three,  seven  and  nine  on  my  type  slate.  Teacher 
told  me  story  about  selfish  boy.  Boy's  name  was 
Eddie  Smith.  When  Eddie  had  a  new  toy  he 
would  not  let  his  little  sister  May  play  with  it. 
None  loved  Eddie,  for  he  was  selfish  boy.  My 
dear  little  sister.  She  loves  to  whirl  and  jump 
and  sinsr.  She  laughs  and  cries  and  loves  to 
dance  with  me.  She  hops  and  runs  and  falls 
down.  She  can  hold  still  for  mother  to  sew 
buttons  on  her  dress,  and  tie  bows  and  brush 
her  hair,  and  Mildred  is  as  sweet  as  a  rose. 
Lucian  came  to  see  me  yesterday.  He  brought 
me  bunch  of  hyacinths.  I  will  go  to  see  him  to- 
morrow, and  he  will  show  me  birds'  nests  and 
eggs.  Quiet  means  to  be  still  and  rest.  When 
Mildred  is  sleeping  I  do  keep  very  quiet.  Mild 
means  gentle  and  kind.  Fierce  lion  is  not  mild. 
The  cows  and  sheep  are  mild  animals.  Separate 
means  not  connected.  I  do  separate  the  words 
when  I  write.  I  separated  teacher's  watch  from 
the  chain.  I  will  learn  more  to-morrow.  I 
hope  Robert  will  come  to  me  Sunday  if  the  sun 
shines. 

"  March   24th.      I    learned   to   write   two,  four 


through  t he  air,  "  I  know — I  know,"  and  then 
she  will  repeat  it,  and  often  add  her  own  ideas 
about  it,  that  are  usually  very  correct.  She  has 
a  most  vivid  imagination,  and  by  this  means  she 
really  appears  to  know  just  how  the  objects  look 
by  which  she  is  surrounded.  She  uses  color 
terms  accurately,  but  no  one  can  tell  how  much 
they  mean  to  her,  or  what  notion  she  has  regard- 
ing them,  or  whether  her  early  babyhood  view 
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rive,   six   and  eiyht  on  type   slate,   and   I  wrote 

some    sentences  very  carefully  with    pencil.     1 

will    write     about    geography.      A    book    which 

tells  about  the  earth  and  the   countries  upon  it 

and    the    people    who   live    in    the   countries    is 

called  a  geography.     When  we  look  around  us 

we  see   land  and  the  water.      The  land  is  firm 

and  solid,   we  walk  and   ride  over  it,  we  build 

our  houses  upon  it,  we  sow  seeds  in  it  and  soon 
it  is  covered  with  young  plants. 
Trees  and  Mowers  and  grass 
grow  out  of  the  ground.  The 
water  is  not  solid  and  it  is  not 
firm,  we  can  not  walk  or  ride  in 
carriages  over  it,  and  we  do  not 
build  houses  upon  it.  But  we  can 
build  ships  and  boats  to  carry 
people  upon  the  water.  The 
earth  is  round  like  a  very  large 
ball.  It  is  always  whirling 
round.  It  never  stops  for  a 
minute.  Geography  tells  about 
strong  fierce  animals  and  strange 
I  plants  which  live  on  the  land 
and  in  the  water.  Day  is  calm. 
The  breeze  does  move  trees 
gently  and  the  river  flows 
smoothly.  Little  birds  are 
happy  to  sing  in  the  bright  sun. 
Night  was  not  calm.  The  wind 
did  blow,  and  rain  fell  and  thun- 
der did  shake  the  house  and 
bed.  Teacher  and  I  went  down- 
,  stairs  to  mother  for  we  were 
afraid.  Rain  killed  thirty  little 
chickens.      Night  was  stormy. 

"March  26th.  I  had  letter 
from  Mr.  Anagnos.  He  does 
love  me.  He  saw  thirty-four 
little  blind  girls  and  forty-one 
little  blind  boys  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  There  are  thirty 
„  girls  and  forty  boys  in  the 
school  for  blind  children  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Mr.  An- 
agnos sent  me  four  hugs  and 
five  kisses.  To-day  I  did  learn 
to  write    examples    on    the    type  slate  ;    and    I     0f  coiors  implanted  an  idea  of  them  and  left  her 
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FAC-SIMILE    (REDUCED)    OF    FIRST    LETTER    BY     HELEN    KELLER. 


learned  many  new  words.  Flock  does  mean 
many  birds  near  together.  Brood  means  six 
little  chickens.  Herd  does  mean  many  cows 
and  calves  and  horses  near  together.  Litter  is 
four  little  kittens,  or  three  little  puppies  or  six 
little  pigs.  Family  is  father  and  mother  and 
brothers  and  sisters.  Daughter  does  mean  girl 
child,  son  does  mean  bov  child.  Observe  means 
to  look  at  everything  very  carefully.  I  observed 
that  teacher's  hair  was  coiled  this  morning." 

Helen  takes  the  greatest  delight  in  keeping 
this  diary,  and  she  puts  down  in  it  both  what  she 
learns  and  what  she  does  with  the  utmost  accu- 
racy. She  has  so  wonderful  a  memory  that  it  is 
rarely  a  thing  has  to  be  told  her  a  second  time. 
Her  intelligence  is  so  keen  that  I  say  again 
it  seems  as  though  she  must  have  called  into 
use  a  sense  that  is  undeveloped  in  those  of 
us  who  have  our  eyes  and  ears.  When  her 
teacher  is  telling  her  something  new  she  will 
interrupt    her    excitedly,     her    hands    flashing 


memories  of  the  more  vivid  hues. 

She  is  very  sociable,  and  easily  becomes  ac- 
quainted, and  she  is  specially  attracted  by  gen- 
tlemen. A  convention  of  Alabama  clergymen 
met  at  Tuscumbia  a  few  months  ago,  and  some 
of  them  were  guests  at  her  house.  She  enter- 
tained them  royally,  and  kept  them  laughing 
heartily  by  her  conversation.  They  were  so 
charmed  with  her  gay  manner  and  sunny  dispo- 
sition that  they  forgot  to  pity  her.  One  of 
them,  in  speaking  to  Miss  Sullivan  about  her, 
said :  "  She  makes  you  forget  that  she  has  an 
infirmity.  Usually  one  feels  sad  in  the  presence 
of  a  person  who  has  lost  a  sense,  especially  that 
of  sight,  but  she  never  seems  conscious  of  her 
own  lack,  and  no  one  else  can  in  her  bright 
presence." 

She  was  anxious  to  go'  to  church,  so  she  was 
taken  to  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  association, 
and  I  wish  you  could  hear  Miss   Sullivan's  de- 


't"/ 


Iff 


.cription  of  it.     She  was  the  guest  of  honor,  an< 
all    the    dignified    clergymen    came   to  take   the 
hand  of  the  child,  whose  everyday  life  was  such 


HELEN  READING  TO  HER  MOTHER. 

a  lesson  of  sweet  patience  and  of  perfect  hap- 
piness over  what  seemed  to  them  the  deepest 
affliction.  After  she  went  home  some  one  asked 
what  ministers  were,  that  she  talked  so  much 
about  them. 

"  Oh !  "  she  said,  "  they  are  men  who  read 
from  a  book  and  talk  loud  for  people  to  be 
good." 

Certainly  an  original  definition  ;  and  how  did 
she  know  that  they  "  talked  loud  "  ? 

All  winter  she   had  been   promised   that  she 
should  come  North  this  summer,  and  go  to  the 
Blind  Kindergarten  to  see  the  children,  then  to 
the  seashore.     The   description   of  the  sea  and 
the  beach  influenced  her  mind  very  much,  and 
she    entertained    her    clerical    guests    with    the 
story  of  her  anticipated  summer.     She  described, 
in  pantomime,  the  sea,  the  surf  rising  and  fall- 
ing on  the  beach ;  she  waded  in   the  water,  she 
filled   her  apron  with  shells  and  sea-weed,  and 
ended   by   throwing    herself   on    the    floor   and 
going  through  the  motions  of    swimming.     All 
the  time  her  face  was  beaming  with  intelligence 
and  pleasure.     Her  lips  were  parted  in  a  sweet 
smile,  and  every  movement  was  full  of  the  most 
exquisite   grace.     The    staid,   sober    men   were 
carried  away  by  the  child's  own  enthusiasm,  and 
they  laughed  with  her,  and  entered  into  the  full 
spirit  of  it,  with  her. 

"  Pity  her  !  "  cried  one  ;  "  it  is  she  who  needs 
pity  us.  She  is  far  away  beyond  us  all  in 
intellect." 

Before  we  say  good-by  to  Helen  I  want  to 
quote  a  little  from  her  teacher's  letters  about 
her,  written  to  the  one  who  has  done  all  this 
work  for  Helen  through  her,  her  teacher  and 
friend  Mr.  Anagnos  ;  who  is  too,  the  friend  of 
all  the  blind  children  in  the  world.  Miss  Sul- 
livan says:  "We  took  her  to  the  menagerie, 
which   interested  her  very  much.      She   learned 


the  names  of  the  animals  readily  and  asked 
many  questions  in  regard  to  their  habits,  where 
they  live,  and  what  they  do.  She  has  been 
much  interested  in  the  work  of  carpenters  who 
have  been  working  at  the  house,  and  has  learned 
a  great  deal  of  tools  and  their  uses.  She  is 
extremely  social  in  her  disposition.  Her  genial, 
social  spirit  was  specially  manifest  during  last 
Christmas  holidays,  which  she  enjoyed  exceed- 
ingly. She  entered  happily  into  the  spirit  of 
giving  and  receiving  presents,  and  seemed  to 
know  that  it  was  a  festive  occasion.  During  the 
winter  we  took  Helen  to  Memphis  to  visit  her 
grandmother  and  o.iier  relatives.  She  enjoyed 
the  trip  greatly,  and  wanted  to  know  how  many 
people  were  on  the  cars,  and  the  name  of  every 
station  at  which  the  train  stopped.  During  her 
visit  she  met  many  people  who  were  familiar 
with  the  'two-handed  alphabet,'  and  learned  in 
less  than  an  hour  to  use  it  and  to  converse  flu- 
ently. She  was  charmed  with  a  visit  to  the 
Memphis  Exchange,  where  the  gentlemen  were 
exceedingly  kind  and  attentive  to  her.  On  leav- 
ing she  remembered  and  wrote  the  names  of  all 
of  them  legibly.  Helen  has  now  a  vocabulary 
of  fifteen  hundred  words,  which  she  uses  and 
spells  correctly." 

Before  you  read  this  Helen  will  be  in  New 
England.  She  will  have  made  her  visit  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and  will  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  little  blind  children 
there  whom  she  has  loved  so  long,  and  with 
whom  she  has  corresponded  and  exchanged 
gifts.  She  is  probably  now  living  out  her  an- 
ticipated summer  by  the  sea,  wading  the  surf, 
playing  in  the  sand,  picking  the  seaweed  and 
shells  in  reality,  and  no  longer  in  imagination. 
This  glad  little  letter  was  written,  you  see,  in 
anticipation  of  this  visit : 

Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  May  ^d,  1888. 
Dear  Mr.  Anagnos, 

I  am  glad  to  write  to  you  this  morning  because  I  love 
you  very  much.  I  was  very  happy  to  receive  pretty  book 
and  nice  candy  and  two  letters  from  you.  I  will  come  to 
see  you  soon  and  I  will  ask  you  many  questions  about 
countries  and  you  will  love  good  child. 

Mother  is  making  me  pretty  new  dresses  to  wear  in 
Boston  and  I  will  look  lovely  to  see  little  girls  and  boys 
and  you. 

Friday  teacher  and  I  went  to  a  picnic  with  little  chil- 
dren. We  played  games  and  ate  dinner  under  the  trees 
and  we  found  ferns  and  wild  flowers.  I  walked  in  the 
woods  and  learned  names  for  many  trees.  There  are 
poplar  and  cedar  and  pine  and  oak  and  ash  and  hickory 
and  maple  trees.  They  make  a  pleasant  shade  and  the 
little  birds  love  to  swing  to  and  fro  and  sing  sweetly  up 
in  the  tree.  Rabbits  hop  and  squirrels  run  and  ugly 
snakes  do  crawl  in  the  woods.  Geraniums  and  roses, 
jasmines  and  japonicas  are  cultivated  flowers.  I  help 
mother  and  teacher  water  them  every  night  before  sup-  • 
per.  Cousin  Arthur  made  me  a  swing  in  the  Ash  tree. 
Aunt  Ev.  has  gone  to  Memphis.  Uncle  Frank  is  here. 
He  is  picking  strawberries  for  dinner. 

Nancy  [a  doll]  is  sick  again.  New  teeth  do  make  her 
ill.     Adeline  is  well  and  she  can  go  to  Cincinnati  Monday 
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with  me.     Aunt  Ev.  will  send  me  a  boy-doll.     Harry  will 
be  Nancy's  and  Adeline's  brother. 

Wee  sister  is  a  good  girl.  I  am  tired  now  and  I  do 
want  to  go  down-stairs.  I  send  many  kisses  and  hugs 
with  letter.  Your  darling  child, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 


I  wish,  too,  that  in  interesting  you  in  Helen 
Keller,  I  might  extend  the  interest  to  all  little 
blind  children  and  their  education.  Think  what 
it  is  to  live  in  a  darkened  world,  shut  out  from 
all  the  sunlight  and  beauty.  There  are  very 
few  of  them  who  can  have  the  advantages  that 
Helen  has,  and  many  who  cannot  even  go  to 
the  Kindergarten  that  has  been  established  for 
them,  because  their  parents  cannot  afford  to 
send  them,  and  the  fund  for  educating  free 
pupils  at  command  of  the  school  is  not  large 
enough  to  take  in  any  more  than  are  there 
at  present.  The  kind  people  of  Boston  have 
helped  to  pay  for  the  building;  the  wife  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  has  several  times  opened 


her  beautiful  house  for  entertainments,  and  cele- 
brated artists  have  sung  and  played  and   read 
for  the  little  blind  children's  fund.     Even   the 
little  schoolgirls  have  caught  the  spirit  of  help- 
fulness and  have  held  fairs    to    help  the  work 
along.     The  younger  classes  at  the  celebrated 
Chauncy  Hall  School  had  such  a  fair  in   May, 
and  sent  quite  an  important  little  sum   to  Mr. 
Anagnos    to  help    him.      This    might  be  done 
everywhere,  for  the  children  who  come  are  not 
merely  Boston  and  New  England  children,  they 
come  from  all  over  the  country.     The  work  is 
as  wide  as  the  world,  so  should  the  help  be. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Kindergarten 
building  in  Jamaica  Plain,  hangs  a  lovely  painted 
illumination.  It  says  "  Take  care  of  the  little 
blind  children.''''  Those  were  the  last  words 
that  Mrs.  Anagnos  ever  spoke  as  she  lay  dying 
in  the  glory  of  her  beautiful  womanhood.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Anagnos  and  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  had  begun  the 
work  for  the  blind  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  son- 
in-law.  She  had  all  her  life  been  brought  up  to 
the  work  for  these  people,  and  it  was  her  heart 
work.  Her  last  interest  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  very  little  blind 
children,  whom  the  larger  school  could  not  take 
in,  and  it  was  her  last  thought  in  life.  Mr. 
Anagnos  ever  after  worked  for  two,  and  felt  it 
a  consecrated  labor.  Now,  Wide  Awake  readers, 
cannot  you,  too,  take  a  share  in  the  legacy  of 
work  left  by  this  devoted  woman  who  loved  the 
blind  and  do  your  little  part  toward  helping  it 
on — feeling  in  everything  you  do  that  you  are 
taking  care  of  the  most  helpless  of  the  world's 
little  ones  —  the  blind  children,  even  if  your 
part  is  only  the  smallest  —  the  giving  of  the  cup 
of  cold  water  in  value  ?  If  it  is  all  you  can  do, 
it  is  as  much  as  the  most  munificent  gift  in  the 
eyes  of  Him  who  alone  counts  the  true  values. 


C0urier*H0ttrtxaI* 


TUESDAY   MORNING,  JULY  3,  1888. 
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W  A  TRIUMPH  OF  BENEVOLENC^ 
!  \  Fifty  years  ago  an  experiment  was 
made  in  education  which  excited  the 
interest  of  the  "whole  civilized  world. 
■  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  found  in  New  Hempshire  a 
totally  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  girl  of 
about  eight  years  of  age.  His  was  a 
heait  that  never  turned  away  from  a 
signal  of  distress  made  by  any  suffering 
waif  of  humanity,  no  matter  how  des- 
perate the  circumstances.  With  the 
loftiest  courage,  and  with  a  wisdom  and 
ingenuity  greater  than  any  master  of 
fiction  could  imagine,  Dr.  Howe  res- 
cued the  soul  of  Laura  Bkudgman  from 
darkness  and  despair,  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  the  science  of  education, 
and  made  a  plain  path  through  a  track- 
less wilderness  of  misfortune. 

The  recent  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples so  heroically  discovered  by  Dr. 
Howe,  and  their  brilliant  success  in  the 
case  of  little  Helen  Kell.uc,  has 
awakened  a  fresh  enthusiasm  i 
out  the  Unithd  States  over  the -method 
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of  the  wise  philanthropist,  whose  work* 
live  after  him. 

Helen  Kellar,  belonging  to  one  of 
the  most  honored  of  the  influential  fam- 
ilies of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama, is  now  eight  years  of  age.  When 
nineteen  months  old  a  violent  attack  of 
disease  deprived  her  of  her  eyesight  and 
her  hearing,  and  soon  the  power  of 
speech,  which  had  just  begun  to  de- 
velop, was  completely  lost. 

The  child  was  naturally  bright,  and 
had  invented  for  hersel|  a  kind  of  sign 
language  by  which  she  made  her  wauls 
and  many  of  her  thoughts  known.  But 
as  her  intelligence  increased  with  her 
years,  this  proved  utterly  inadequate, 
and  violent  expressions  of  anger  ensued, 
most  heartbreaking  to  witness. 

After  years  of  tireless  but  fruitless 
endeavors  to  restore  tho  child  to  sight 
and  sound,  the  agonized  parents  applied 
to  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  wort 
of  Dr.  Howe,  for  aid  in  her  instruction. 
A  teacher  trained  in  the  Massachusetts 
Sohool  for  the  Blind,  a  friend  and  com- 
panion of  Laura  Bridghan,  and  having 
but  partial  eight  herself,  was  sent  to 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  to  train  little  Helen 
at  her  home. 

The  work  of  instruction  began  March 
2,  1887.  The  details  of  the  work  are 
given  in  the  fifty-sixth  annual  report 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  South  Boston. 
In  a  few  days  she  had  mastered  the 
.manual  alphabet,  and  at  the  end  of 
August  she  knew  C25  words.  On  the 
12th  of  July  she  wrote  a  correctly 
spelled  and  legible  letter  in  pencil  to 
one  of  her  cousins;  and  her  writing — 
fac  similes  of  which  are  given  in  the 
report — is  much  clearer  than  that  of 
[  most  seeing  children  of  her  age. 

Her  progress  has  been  almost  incred-  I 
ibly  rapid,  and  her  wonderful  intuition, 
by  means  of  which  she  seems  to  read 
even  the  unutterable  thoughts  of  her 
companions,  renders  her'  case  one  of 
peculiar  interest. 

Her  mental  gifts  are  of  transcendent 
promise.  Last  spring  she  went  with  her 
father  to  Memphis,  and  was  there  intro- 
duced to  many  membera  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Presently  she  was  asked  to 
write  the  names  of  those  she  remem- 
bered on^  a  backboard.  This  she  did 
without  a  mistake,  writing  over  twenty 
names  correctly. 

A  few  weeks  ago  she  went  to  Boston 
to  visit  her  kind  friend  Mr.  Anagnos, 
and  at  once  became  a  delighted  member 
of  his  little  blind  kindergarten  family, 
who  received  her  most  lovingly. 

Last  week  their  closing  exercises  were 
held,  and  as  a  special  surprise,  little 
Helen  took  part?.  The  Boston  Globe 
thus  speaks  of  the  scene: 

"The  appearance  of  little  Helen  KeIiLAR  was 
watched  lor  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  and 
when  Mr.  Anagnos  annoujiced  that  bis  little 
guest  would  take  part  in  the  "sight"  reading,  by 
touch,  the  interest  of  the  audience  was  at  a 
white  heat.  Most  of  those  present  had  never 
seta  Helsm  before,  and  they  were  charmed  at 
once  with  her  graceful,  well-developed  little 
figure,  her  pretty,  unconscious  manner,  and  the 
remarkable  intelligenee  which  beamed  from 
every  feature  of  her  expressive  countenance. 
She  stood  behind  her  little  table  with  the  book 
open  before  her,  her  devoted  teacher,  Miss  Sulli- 
van, by  her  Bide.  The  two  made  a  picture  too 
pretty  and  too  pathetic  to  be  loon  forgotten;  and 
wneii  Mr.  Anagnos  stepped  up  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement, Helen  reachid  up  and  drew  bis 
facedown  to  hers  with  a  gesture  so  winsome  and 
•  graceful,  that  a  ripple  of  murmured  sympathy  ran 
through  the  audience,  and  everybody  envied 
him  tne  loving  kiss  she  gave  him.  Then 
with  her  left  hand  feeling  the,  raised  letters. 
Helen   repeated   them  to  her  teacher  with  her 


right  hand,  the  latter  pronouncing  them  aloud 
for  her  to  the  thousands  of  listeners,  of  whom 
she,  poor  child,;was  utterly  uncpnscious.  The 
story  was  about  a  bird,  and  when  Helen,  who 
read  fast  and  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  found 
words 'or  ideas  which  pleased  her,  such  as  the 
eggs,  the  bauy  birds,  etc.,  she  made  a  soft  sound 
expressive  of  her  delight,  which  was  like  the  coo- 
ing of  a  dove.  Sometimes  she  laughed  alSud 
with  pleasure,  and  turned  to  caress  her  teacher 
as  auother  means  of  expressing  it.  Some 
thoughts  she  expressed  in  pantomime  also,  as 
when  she  read  that  the  birdthad  wings  with  which 
she  flew  far  off  in  the  sky,  making  a  slight  Wav- 
ing gesture  with  her  lifted  hand;  and  when  the 
story  spoke  of  the  mother  bird  bringing  worms 
for  the  huntrry  little  ones,  she  made  an  indescrib- 
able little  grimace  and  laid  her  hand  for  an  in- 
stant on  her  stomach, 

"Later,  while  the  story  of  the  bee  was  being 
told  and  modelled,  Helen  was  at  work  also, 
learning  frornr  the  teacher  what  the  others  were 
doing,  and  reaching  out  to  find  it  out  for  herself 
from  fime  to  time  with  the  mpst  friendly  little 
pats  and  gestures  to  her  small  neighbors.  After 
the  others  had  finished  Miss  SulltvaS  came  for 
ward  and  asked  what  Helen  had  made.  Her 
face  was  wreathed  in  smiles  as  she  replied,  with 
the  rapid  movements  of  her  tiny  fingers,  which 
the  teacher  read  aloud: 

"  'A  jar  full  of  honey  for  little  sister. 

"  'Where  is  little  sister?' 

"  "The  answer  came  back  promptly,  'la  Tuscum- 
bia, Ala.' 

"  .What else  have  you  mads?' 

"  'A  cup'an-i  sauce;-  to  give  mamma  *ea.' 

"As  the  class  was  dismissed  and  turopi  to  take 
their  seats,  -Helen  jumped  aoout  iMhtly  and 
always  as  gracefully  as  a  young  fawft  making 
funny  little  movements  with  her"  tjL^K  Her 
teacher'questioned  her,  and  then  lauSingly  ex- 
plained to  the  audience  that  Helen  s  \fil  she  was 
catching  bees.  Some  of  the  audieupqipuigbed  at 
that,  and  some  of  thera  cried. 

"After  the  exercises  we  e  over  ITe%J&  had  an 
impromptu  reception  on  the  siage.  Fgr  all  she 
had  a  smile,  and  if  the  quick  examination  made 
by  her  wee  fingerg  was  satisfactory  to  her  an 
affectionate  kiss  as  well,  and  the  loving,  sun- 
shiny quajity  of  her  disposition  won  b or  hosts  of 
friends  at  once." 

The  further  development  of  this  re- 
markable case  will  be  watched  with  the 
liveliest  interest  by  all  educators  and 
students  of  mental  science. 


AND  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER 


THURSDAY,    JULY   13,  1888. 


TEACHING  OF  THE  BLIND. 

SECOND  DAY'S  SESSION  OF  THE  CON- 
VENTION. 


The  Work  Congress  Has  Done  for  Print- 
ing   Books   for  Them- About    Cor- 
poral Punishment — The  Cul- 
tivation of  Memory— 
A  Trip  on  the 
Water. 


The  second  day's  session  of  the  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind  began 
with  a  business  meeting.  There  was  present 
Hon.  A.  S.  Willis,  of  Kentucky,  who  secured 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  bill  by  which 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
receives  $10,000  a  year  for  printing  books  and 
tangible  apparatus  for  the  blind,  which  are 
distributed  among  the  states  according  to  the 
numDer  of  blind  pupils  under  instruction  In 
each  state.  He  was  invited  to  the  platform, 
and  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
association.  The  report  of  the  treasurer.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Babcock,  showed  receipts  of  $551.70, 
against  disbursements  amounting  to  $82.71. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  of  the  Sooiety  for  the  Pub- 
lication of  Evangelical  Literature  for  the 
Bllud,  stated  that  the  work  of  the  society  was 
progressing  in  a  gratifying  manner,  and  that 
a  number  of  works  had  been  stored  at  head- 
quarters, In  Philadelphia.  The  executive 
oommittee  was  requested  to  prepare  resolu- 
tions of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hall.  An  invitation 
was  received,  through  Superintendent  Frank 
D.  Morrison,  from  Mayor  Latrobe,  to  go  down 
the  bay  on  the  iceboat.  It  was  accepted,  and 
the  executive  committee  was  authorized  to 
send  to  the  Mayor  a  suitable  aoknowledg 
meat.    Among  those  present  were  Professor 


M.  A.  Newell  and  Miss  Susie  Bouldin. 

ABOUT  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

Superintendent  George  H.  Miller,  of  the 
Kansas  Institution  for  the  Blind,  read  a  paper 
on  "Institution  Discipline."  He  said  implicit 
obedience  must  be  rendered,  and  the  disci- 
pline must  be  sufficient  to  secure  this.  The 
extent  of  this  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  organization.  The  pupil  should  love  the 
school  and  meet  its  regulations.  Discipline  it 
education  and  government.  I  Rewards  and 
punishments,  wisely  administered,  are  essen- 
tial incidents  of  discipline.  Praise  publicly 
and  chasten  privately.  Fear  and  awe,  love 
and  friendship  must  be  the  means  of  power 
over  the  young.  Esteem  is  a  reward;  disgrace, 
a  punishment.  Have  the  fewest  rules  possi- 
ble—less for  the  younger,  more  for  the  older 
ones.  Faultfinding  should  be  avoided.  Af- 
fectation should  be  frowned  down.  It  not 
merely  affects  manners,  but  studies  as  well. 
Solt-sacrilee  has  a  good  place  in  school  dis- 
cipline. Tact  must  be  exercised  in  getting 
the  pupil  to  work  cheerfully.  The  sohool 
feature  of  the  institution  should  be  always 
kept  in  sight,  and  the  home  feature  as  muoh 
as  possible.  The  institution  Is  better  than 
no  home,  or  a  home  surrounded  by 
evil  influences,  but  there  Is  necessarily  some- 
thing lacking.  It  outrbt  to  be  made  as  home- 
like as  possible.  If  all  the  means  that  come 
under  the  bead  of  moral  suasion  fail,  then 
corporal  punishment  should  be  applied,  not 
in  passion,  but  in  such  a  thorough  manner 
that  the  offense  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 
If  It  is  repeated,  the  pupil  ought  to  be  sent 
home  to  save  the  school.  The  speaker  gave 
seven  reasons  against  corporal  punishment, 
preferring  imprisonment  to  it.  Tne  superin- 
tendent should  not  constantly  assume  a  com- 
manding position;  he  should  come  close  to 
the  pupil  and  extend  to  him  sympathy,  help 
and  obarity. 

The  subject  was  then  generally  discussed, 
Mr.  Frank  Battles  explaining  the  good  results 
of  a  system  of  mentors  prevailing  in  his  in- 
stitution, according  to  which  two  or  three 
untrained  pupils  were  put  under  the  charge 
of  one  further  advanced.  The  advantages  of 
military  discipline  were  also  dwelt  upon.  The 
ladies  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. MissS.  E.  Waychoff,  of  Iowa,  responded. 

Mr.  Wait  said  be  bad  never  applied  the  rod 
to  his  own  child,  and  he  would  never  apply  it 
to  any  other  man's  child. 

Professor  M.  A.  Newell  made  a  very  effec- 
tive address  upon  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. The  subject  of  corporal  punishment 
was  fully  discussed  in  all  Its  aspects. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  MEMORY. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  D.  P.  Wood,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution,  was  read  by  Mr.  Frank 
Battles.  The  subject  was  "The  Cultivation 
of  Memory."  He  said  there  are  two  chief 
avenues  through  which  we  arrive  at  knowl- 
edge—sight and  memory.  Sight  acquires  the 
mental  food,  while  memory  assimilates  it. 
Sieht  accepts  knowledge  comprehensively; 
memory  receives  it  point  by  point.  It  has 
been  almost  universally  assumed  in  the 
management  of  educational  institutions 
of  the  blind  that  those  deprived  of  s%ht  are 
naturally  gifted  with  a  compensating  devel- 
opment of  the  faculty  of  memory.  The 
writer  stated  his  oonviotion  that  the  assump- 
tion is  entirely  unfounded,  and  that  its  prev- 
alence is  an  obstruction  to  the  progress  of 
the  blind  student.  While  sight  is  vastly  aided 
and  utilized  by  memory;  yet,  its  almost 
vital  help  to  that  faculty  is  equally  un- 
mistakable. Sight  affords  the  only  oppor- 
tunity of  associating  with  forms.  It  is  also  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  the  blind  have  excep- 
tional powers  of  concentration.  Referring 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  memory,  the  writer 
said,  the  blind  child  really  needs  to  be  taken 
in  band  earlier  than  the  seeing  child,  and  the 
systematic  education  ot  his  memory  should 
be  taunht  from  the  beginning.  Special  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  memory  be  thor- 
oughly trained,  but  not  burdened.  There 
should  be  fewer  branches  taught  and  more 
time  given  to  each. 

Mr.  Battles  gave  the  instance  of  a  boy  in 
his  Institution  who  has  always  been  able  to 
tell  at  a  moment's  notice  the  contents  of  any 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  although  some  parts  of 
the  Bible  he  had  never  beard  read  oftener 
than  once  or  twice.  He  was  otherwise  not 
very  bright. 

A  PLEASANT  EXCURSION  ON  THE  LATROBE. 

During  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the 
association  enjoyed  a  most  deligsjtful  excur- 
sion down  the  bay  on  the  iceboat  F.  C. 
Latrobe.  The  invitation  bad  been  extended 
by  Mayor  Latrobe,  but  he  was  obliged  to  send 
regrets  for  non-attjndanoe,  bis  reason  being 
an  important  meeting  of  the  School  Board 
with  the  county  school  commissioners.  The 
boat  left  the  foot  of  South  street  at  about 
half  past  two  o'clock,  with  a  pleasant  com- 
pany on  board.  They  made  a  stop  at  Steel- 
ton,  where  they  were  cordially  received  and 
shown     through     the   works   of    the    com- 

Sany.  After  an  agreeable  stay  there, 
uring  which  the  members,  both  the 
seeing  and  the  blind,  learned  something, 
the  boat  left  for  a  trip  down  the  bay,  going 
as  far  as  the  Seven  Foot  Knoll,  and  return- 
ing, reached  her  wharf  at  about  half-past 
seven  o'clook.  An  enjoyable  ooilatlon  was 
served,  and  the  company  came  back  to  the 
city  delighted  with  their  excursion  and  in- 
vigorated by  the  bay  breezes.  The  delegates 
bad  been  kept  down  to  the  busiuess  or  the 
association,  and  the  outing  was  therefore  all 
the  more  enjoyed  on  that  account. 

The  excursion  delayed  the  evening  session 
somewhat,  and  it  was  after  nine  o'clock  be- 
fore the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Pres- 
ident W.  D.  Williams.  After  the  reading  of 
Mayor  Latrobe's  letter  ot  regret,  a  communi- 
cation was  read  from  Frank  Raney,  superin- 
tendent of    the  Toxas    Institution    for    the 
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Blind,  cordially  inviting  the  association  to 
hold  Its  next  meeting  at  Austin.  The  com- 
munication boomed  up  Texas,  and  assured 
the  association  of  a  hearty  reception  and  an 
enjoyable  entertainment  during  the  conven- 
tion. The  following  resolution,  submitted 
by  the  executive  committee,  was  adopted: 

Whereat,  It  is  the  objeot  of  the  Society  for 
the  Publiealionof  Evangelical  Religious  Lit- 
erature to  publish  undenominational  books, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  blind  of  the 
country  without  cost;  and 

Whereat,  The  success  of  the  beneficent  en- 
terprises is  mainly  due  to  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  H.  L.  Hall;  therefore 

Jit  solved.  That  this  association  hereby  ap- 
proves the  work  of  this  society  and  highly 
appreciates  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Hall; 
and 

Hetolved,  That  this  association  hereby  rec- 
ommends the  society  to  the  favor  and  sup- 
port of  the  public. 

BIENNIAL  SESSIONS  CONTINUED. 

A  lonir  and  thorough  discussion  was  evoked 
by  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Wait,  of  New 
York,  to  the  effect  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  association  be  held  four  years  hence,  in- 
stead of  after  an  Interval  of  two  years,  as 
heretofore.  Mr,  Johu  Glenn  opposed  the 
motion  on  the  ground  that  the  interest 
of  the  public  is  awakening  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion, aud  urged  that  sessions  with  longer 
intervals  would  tend  to  a  lessening 
of  the  interest  in  the  association.  The  same 
objection  was  urged  by  others,  those  in  favor 
ot  the  motion  urging  the  question  of  expense, 
small  attendance  at  the  bieuuial  conventions 
and  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  many  in- 
stitutions. Mr.  Wait  concluded  by  siring  he 
had  made  the  motion  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ling  an  expression  of  opinion  and  a  commit- 
tal by  the  various  members  in  opposition, 
and  withdrew  bis  motiou,  with  the  consent 
ot  Mr.  Battles,  his  seoond. 

ILLINOIS  GETS  THE  NEXT  CONVENTION. 

Superintendent  W.  S.  Phillips,  of  the  Illi- 
nois Institution  for  the  Blind,  by  authority 
of  the  trustees  of  that  institution,  requested 
the  association  to  hold  its  next  biennial 
meetiug  at  that  institution,  which  is  located 
In  Jacksonville,  111.  The  invitation  was  unan- 
imously accepted.  Invitations  to  hold  the 
meeting  four  years  hence  then  rained  in  on 
the  association  as  thick  as  Cape  May  mosqui- 
toes, many  of  the  superintendents  who  had 
intended  to  ask  tor  the  next  meeting  having 
given  way  to  Mr.  Phillips.  Pressing  invita- 
tions were  received  from  Superintendent  A, 
H.  Dymoud,  of  Brantford,  Ontario;  Superin- 
tendent George  H.  Miller,  of  Kansas;  Super- 
intendent Jacobs,  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  B.  B. 
Huutoon,  the  energetic  secretary  of  the  as- 
sociation and  superintendent  of  the  Louis- 
ville institution. 

There  were  several  new  arrivals  during  the 
day.  Among  these  were  Superintendent 
John  H.  Dye,  of  Arkansas;  Dr.  J.  T.  Sibley, 
of  Missouri,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Thompson,  of 
Washington  Territory.  The  last-mentioned 
is  also  president  of  the  Territorial  Senate. 

This  morning's  session  will  be  devoted  to 
the  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
which  is  composed  of  the  superintendents  ot 
the  various  institutions,  lu  the  afternoon 
officers  will  be  elected. 


THE  SUN-, 

BALTIMORE.  FRIDAY.  JULY  13.  1888. 
MJSTHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

Papers  Bead  by  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
— Win.  D.  Wait  Chosen  President. 

ttteoorted  for  the  Baltimore  Sun.l 
The  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  concluded  their  biennial  session 
yesterday.  The  morning  session  was  occu- 
pied by  the  meetiug  ot  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  tho 
Blind.  A  new  set  of  by-laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  board  was  adopted,  and  officers 
for  the  year  were  elected,  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  W.  F.  Bullock;  vice-president,  W. 
D.Williams;  treasurer,  J.G.  Barrett;  secre- 
tary, B.  B.Huntoon.  Mr.  Huntoon  was  unani- 
mously elected  the  superintendent  of  the 
printing  house.  Messrs.  Dow,  Miller  of  Ohio 
and  fiRttles  were  elected  as  a  committee  on 
publication. 

In  the  afternoon  the  association  continued 
their  work.  The  executive  committee  re- 
ported a  memorial,  signed  by  the  members  of 
the  association,  to  be  presented  to  Contrress, 
in  which  the  latter  body  was  urgently  asked 
to  consider  favorably  at  an  early  day  and 
enact  into  a  law  the  bill  to  promote  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind  now  pending 
before  the  House  committee  on  education. 

Mr.  Frank  T.  B;irrlngton*s  paper,  entitled 
"Hints  on  TeachinK;Music,"  wks  read.  "Mu- 
sical education."  the  speaker  stated,  "has  be- 
come so  simple  that  it  is  much  easier  !to  nc- 
quire  aknowiedce  of  the  rudiments  of  music 
than  formerly.  We  have  numbers  of  in- 
strumentalists and  vocalists,  but  musicians 
are  rare.  Rudimentary  knowledge  and 
technical  training  are  neglected.  Such 
knowledge  and  training  should  be  made  ob- 
ligatory. The  fingers  are  pronouncing  agents 
in  music.  A  strange  fallacy  is  prevalent— 
that  it  is  of  little  importance  what  musio  i9 
taught  beginners.  The  interest  and  taste  of 
hundreds  are  ruined  by  this  course.  Begin- 
ners should  hRve  the  best  instruments.  Ex- 
ercise is  as  powerful  over  the  ear  as  it  is 
over  everything  else.  Ordinary  voices  have 
a  compass  of  about  nine  notes.  The  most  ex- 
tensive compass  seldom  exceeds  two  octavos 
or  fifteen  well-formed  notes.  The  study  of 
form  is  generally   left   until  students    have 


EfH^B^^HHDony,  counterpoint,  imitation 
I  and  fugue.  Tliore  la  no  reason  why  evon  the 
'  youngest  pupils  should  not  bo  shown  the 
construction  of  the  pieces  given  them  for 
practice,  and  also  betuugnt  to  compose  after 
'  given  models." 

Miss  Mary  b'.  Pecrram,  of  Ohio,  read  a  paper 
D  tired  by  herself  on  "Methods  of  Teach- 
ing." "Music  teaching  for  girls  and  piano 
I  tuning  for  boys,"  said  Miss  Pegram,  "were 
the  most  desirable  occupations  for  the  bllnd- 
beoause  the  most  remunerative.  Housowork, 
cooking,  gardening  and  the  caro  of  horses 
(for  boys)  are  occupations  le»s  crowded.  A 
blind  pupil  should  be  so  taught  that  he  would 
leave  the  school  able  to  takeonreof  himself." 
The  following  officers  of  the  association 
were  unanimously  elected  for  the  next  two 
years:  President, Wm.  D.Waif,  of  New  York; 
first  vice-president,  W.  J.  Young,  of  North 
Carolina;  second  vice-president,  A.  H.  Dy- 
mond.  of  Ontario;  secretary,  U.  B.Huntoon, 
of  Keutucky;  treasurer,  Stephen  Baboock, 
of  New  York;  corresponding  secretary,  F.  D. 
Morrison,  of  Baltimore;  executive  commit- 
tee, F.  D.  Morrison,  Geo.  H.  Miller,  S.  A. 
Link.  C.  H.  Miller  and  Frank  Battles. 

The  evening  session  was  occupied  with  a 
general  conference.  Reference  was  made  to 
deceased  members  of  the  association,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  association  for  their  hos- 
pitable treatment  by  the  Baltimore  mem- 
bers were  expressed.  The  meeting  was 
changed  to  a  social  gathering  after  the 
business  of  the  evening  was  finished. 


EVENING  TRANSCKIPT 


SATURDAY.    JULY    21,    1888. 


HELEN    KELLER. 


[On  seeing  her  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
Perkins  Institution,  June  7.] 

[For     the     Transcript.: 
O  little  Helen,  radiant  child, 

Christ  sets  thee  in  our  midst  today 
Do  teach  once  more  to  hearts  beguiled 

With  restless  thoughts  the  better  way. 

A  thousand  faces  look  on  thee, 
Though  dark  to  thee  the  daylit  hall, 

And  while  thou  seest  not  us,  we  see 
Thy  face  the  brightest  of  it  all. 

Around  thee  sweetest  concord  wakes 
Of  voice  and  flute  and  clarion  clear, 

Yet  never  wave  of  music  breaks 
In  lingering  cadence  on  thine  ear. 

Within  thee  leaps  the  growing  thought 
To  gleeful  sounds  like  happy  bird, 

But  never  from  thy  lips  is  wrought 
The  miracle  of  spoken  word. 

Yet  art  thou  free,  though  seeming  bound, 
Led  outward  by  an  angel  guide,— 

The  only  link  with  all  around, 
The  touch  and  presence  at  thy  side. 

Joy  springs  in  every  gesture's  grace ; 

Trust  smiles  in  all  thy  winning  mien ; 
No  sadness  clouds  the  eager  face 

Uplifted  to  the  friend  unseen. 

Gates  triple  barred  cannot  repress 
The  Southern  fire  that  in  thee  glows, 

But  wisdom,  faith  and  holiness 
Shall  feed  it  pure  as  Northern  snows. 

Around  thy  shadowy  curls  we  see 
The  knotted  fillet  whitely  shine ; 

So  be  thy  darksome  fate  for  thee 
Encircled  with  the  light  divine ! 

At  thought  of  it  the  spirit  quails,— 
How  canst  thou  meet  a  lot  so  strange? 

And  yet  how  far  for  good  avails 
Our  fuller  outfit,  wider  range? 

Thou  knowest,  Thou  whose  hand  controls, 
How  close  we  need  that  Thou  shouldst  come 

To  light  with  truth  our  prisoned  souls, 
Draw  forth  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb. 

A  veil  of  subtle  mystery  shrouds 
The  very  forms  we  think  we  see, 

And  while  we  meet  aud  mix  in  crowds, 
Each  spirit  sits  apart  with  Thee. 

So  in  the  senses'  worst  eclipse 
We  need  not  dread  Thee  overmuch 

Who  closest  eyes  and  ears  and  lips 
To  make  us  quicker  to  Thy  touch. 

The  taught  and  teacher  symbols  are 
That  whosoever  looks  may  mark ; 

The  soul  itself  must  be  a  star, 
Howe'er  the  outer  world  grow  dark, 

And  ever  round  its  life  is  pressed 
The  quickening  force  of  tire  divine; 

So,  Helen,  little  radiant  guest, 
Be  ours  that  joyous  trust  of  thine! 

Mary  Russell  Bartlei'T. 


THE    CHRISTIAN    UNION. 


THE  OPENING  GATES. 

NO  child  was  ever  so  hard-hearted  as  not  to  feel 
a  thrill  of  sympathy  with  a  child  who  has  not 
sight,  or  hearing,  or  speech.  The  sight  of  a  child 
on  crutches,  or  crooked,  brings  a  look  of  sympathy 
into  every  passing  face.  We  think  at  once  of 
air  the  pleasure  of  which  the  infirmity  deprives 
such  an  one.  Blind,  and  never  to  see  the  blue 
sky  with  the  white,  fleecy  clouds ;  never  to  see 
the  flowers,  the  grass,  the  trees.  Deaf!  Never 
to  hear  music  or  the  rustling  of  leaves  in  the 
trees,  the  song  of  the  ocean,  or  the  rippling  of 
the  brook.  Dumb !  Never  to  tell  the  thoughts 
in  our  hearts,  the  love  that  is  in  us.  Lame  !  Never 
to  jump,  or  run,  or  climb.  Why,  we  almost  wish  we 
could  stop  and  tell  them  how  we  feel  for  them,  or 
that  we  could  do  something  that  would  make  life 
brighter  and  better  for  them.  The  July  number  of 
"  Wide  Awake  "  has  the  account  of  the  life  of  a 
little  girl  in  Alabama.  Eight  years  ago  she  was 
born,  a  bright,  laughing  baby,  with  all  her  faculties. 
To-day  she  is  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  shut  out 
from  all  the  thousand  things  that  come  to  us  through 
sight,  hearing,  and  speech.  Just  try  for  one  half 
hour  to  shut  your  eyes  and  ears  against  the 
pleasures  that  come  to  them.  Keep  back  every 
word  that  tries  to  come  from  your  lips,  and  you  will 
only  then  have  a  faint  conception  of  what  this  little 
girl  loses.  For  you  would  have  with  you  the 
memory  of  the  beautiful  sights  and  sounds  in  the 
world,  the  pleasures  of  speech.  But  Helen  Keller 
has  no  memory  of  these  things  to  help  her  under- 
stand. She  is  shut  in  a  prison  house  ;  but  there  are 
windows,  and  she  is  just  beginning  to  find  them. 
When  nineteen  months  old,  Helen  had  a  severe  ill- 
ness, and  when  she  recovered  it  was  found  that  she 
was  shut  in  a  little  world  by  herself.  She  was  not 
unhappy,  and  was  able  to  express  her  pleasures  and 
her  wants  by  signs  and  gestures.  She  was  very 
active  and  intelligent,  and  had  a  most  sensitive 
touch.  She  could  remember  faces  by  passing  her 
hands  over  them,  and  recognized  objects  in  the  same 
way.  No  one  can  explain  it  ;  but  even  when  very 
small  she  manifested  pleasure  at  the  playing  ocean, 
and  men  who  understand  sound  say  she  felt  the 
vibrations  in  a  way  that  one  who  hears  does  not  feel 
them.  Once  Helen's  companions  were  dancing,  and 
she  too  wished  to  join.  A  little  friend  took  her 
hand  and  tried  to  teach  her  the  steps.  Helen  coidd 
not  learn.  Suddenly  she  knelt  on  the  floor,  motion- 
ing for  her  companion  to  go  on.  She  felt  the  mo- 
tion of  her  feet,  and  getting  up  she  kept  step  with 
the  others.  She  plays  tag,  knowing  which  way  to 
run  by  the  vibration  of  the  floor,  and  by  some  mys- 
terious sense  knows  what  to  avoid.  Miss  Joy  tells 
us  "  she  can  distinguish  between  the  puppies  of  the 
same  litter,  and  can  separate  her  clothes  from  those 
of  others.  She  divines  when  others  are  ill  or  in 
pain,  and  is  very  sympathetic." 

Last  year  Mr.  Keller  wrote  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  for  a  teacher,  and  Mr.  Anag- 
nos  sent  Miss  Sullivan,  who,  when  a  child,  was 
blind  and  came  a  pupil  to  the  school,  and  remained 
in  it  even  after  recovering  her  sight.  Miss  Sullivan 
went  under  special  training  for  a  time,  and  then 
went  South  to  become  Helen's  teacher.  Miss  Joy 
tells  us  how  Miss  Sullivan  began  : 

"  I  dare  say  you  will  like  to  know  something  about 
the  way  she  was  taught.  She  had  to  make  friends  with 
Miss  Sullivan  first  of  all,  and  learn  to  regard  her  with 
confidence  and  affection.  When  they  had  grown  to  be 
capital  good  friends — and  it  only  needed  a  very  few 
days — Miss  Sullivan   took  her  to  the  school- room   and 
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began  her  first  lesson.  She  had  a  beautiful  doll  which 
had  been  sent  her  from  Boston,  and  this  Miss  Sullivan 
took  as  the  object  of  the  lesson.  After  her  curiosity  about 
it  had  been  satisfied,  and  she  was  quietly  holding  it, 
Miss  Sullivan  took  her  hand  and  passed  it  over  the 
doll.  Then  she  made  the  letters  '  d-o-1-1 '  very  slowly 
with  the  finger  alphabet,  Helen  holding  her  hand  and 
feeling-  the  motions  of  her  fingers.  Miss  Sullivan  then 
began  to  spell  the  word  a  second  time,  when  Helen 
dropped  the  doll  and  followed  the  motions  of  her 
teacher's  fingers  with  one  hand  while  she  repeated  the 
letters  with  the  other.  In  the  same  way  she  was 
taught  to  spell  the  names  of  other  objects,  and  her 
delight  at  finding  that  everything  was  identified  by  a 
name,  and  she  could  learn  it,  was  unbounded.  A  new 
light  of  intelligence  beamed  from  her  expressive  face, 
making  it  brighter  than  ever. 

"  The  whole  story  of  her  cpiick  mental  development 
reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
'  Arabian  Nights '  has  nothing  in  it  more  wonderful, 
and  certainly  Hans  Andersen  himself,  in  his  most 
pathetic  moods,  has  nothing  more  touching.  It  must 
have  been  like  the  opening  of  a  mysterious  world  to 
her,  an  unknown  country  of  which  she  had  often 
dreamed,  but  never  hoped  to  see. 

"  After  she  had  learned  the  names  of  the  various 
objects  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  Miss  Sullivan 
began  teaching  her  verbs.  She  began  with  the  simple 
verbs  sit,  stand,  shut,  open.  The  spelling  of  each  word 
was  accompanied  by  the  action  it  represented,  per- 
formed by  Helen  herself,  so  she  soon  understood  its 
meaning,  and  she  began  at  once  to  form  sentences. 
After  the  verbs  came  prepositions  ;  then  the  adjec- 
tives. Next  she  was  taught  the  alphabet  in  raised 
letters,  then  to  spell  the  words,  and  read  sentences. 
This  was  followed  by  writing  lessons,  and  she  at  once 
developed  the  greatest  fondness  for  letter-writing. 

"  In  July  her  mother  went  away  to  the  neighboring 
town  of  Hunts ville  on  a  visit,  and  while  she  was  away 
Helen  wrote  her  first  letter. 

"Remember  this  was  July,  and  she  had  been  taught 
only  since  March.  At  that  time  she  had  been  study- 
ing four  months,  and  she  had  already  mastered  more 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty  words  which  she  could  use 
correctly,  and  spell  without  a  mistake.  She  had 
learned  to  read  raised  characters  with  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  very  fluently,  to  converse  freely  with  the 
manual  alphabet,  to  write  a  neat  square  hand,  and  to 
cipher.  She  is  very  fond  of  reading,  and  delights  to 
'  read  aloud  '  to  her  mother  or  teacher.  The  way  she 
does  it  is  by  feeling  the  characters  in  her  book  with  one 
hand,  and  spelling  the  words  out  with  the  other.  Her 
memory  is  wonderful,  for  of  course  she  can  read  much 
faster  than  she  spells,  and  often  when  she  is  reading  on 
one  page,  she  is  spelling  the  words  on  the  previous 
page,  yet  never  makes  mistake." 

Helen  began  keeping  a  diary  shortly  after  Miss 
Sullivan  became  her  teacher,  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  many  interests  this  little  girl  has.  She  remem- 
bers what  she  reads  and  makes  notes  on  the  things 
that  interest  her.  She  is  deeply  interested  in  Mr. 
Anagnos  because  he  teaches  little  blind  girls,  knows 
the  habits  of  many  birds,  and  writes  as  though  she 
saw  and  heard.  She  can  recognize  an  acquaintance 
in  passing,  and  Miss  Sullivan  says  will  spell  out 
their  names  on  her  fingers.  In  her  diary  she  has 
a  sentence  that  boys  and  girls  who  have  eyes  and 
ears  would  do  well  to  apply  :  "  Observe  means  to 
look  at  everything  very  carefully."     Miss  Joy  says  : 

"  Helen  takes  the  greatest  delight  in  keeping  this 
diary,  and  she  puts  down  in  it  both  what  she  learns  and 
what  she  does  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  She  has  so 
wonderful  a  memory  that  it  is  rarely  a  thing  has  to  be 
told  her  a  second  time.  Her  intelligence  is  so  keen  that 
I  say  again  it  seems  as  though  she  must  have  called 
into  use  a  sense  that  is  undeveloped  in  those  of  us  who 
have  our  eyes  and  ears.  When  her  teacher  is  telling 
her  something  new  she  will  interrupt  her  excitedly,  her 
hands  flashing  through  the  air,  '  I  know — I  know,'  and 
then  she  will  repeat  it,  and  often  add  her  owu  ideas 
about  it,  that  are  usually  very  correct." 

Helen's  teacher  tells  us  that  she  was  taken  to 
the  menagerie  and  enjoyed  it  exceedingly,  asking 
questions  as  to  the  habits  of  animals  whose  names 
she  readily  learned  and  remembered. 

Helen  Keller,  while  deprived  of  powers  to  which 
we  owe  most  of  our  pleasures,  is  a  genial,  happy, 
social  child,  giving  and  receiving  pleasure.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  her  is  her  wonderful 
memory.  She  has  had  a  teacher  but  little  over  a 
year,  and   she   now  writes  and   uses  correctly  over 


fifteen  hundred  words. 

Think  of  the  darkened  life  this  little  girl  would 
have  lived  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Anagnos's 
school  making  a  teacher  possible.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  children  in  our  land  who  are  shut  out  from 
the  light  of  day,  and  it  is  to  these  children  that  Mr. 
Anagnos  devotes  his  life.  The  school  is  small,  and 
cannot  accommodate  as  many  children  as  need  and 
apply  for  instruction.  The  school  is  open  to  all 
applicants  when  there  is  room,  and  the  children  of 
the  country  should  do  their  part  toward  opening  a 
new  world  to  the  little  ones  shut  into  darkness,  by 
helping  to  enlarge  the  building  and  increase  the 
funds  for  the  support  of  free  pupils  in  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. 


SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 

SOUTH    BOSTON,  AUG.   11,  1888. 


— Alterations  are  in  progress  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Perkins  Institution. 
Freestone  steps  are  to  replace  the  out- 
side w.Oude.n  ones,  and  white  marble 
the  inside  stairs.  New  oak  doors,  set 
in  oiiiam-Miial  ca-in^y,  are  also  eoiuem 
plated  and  lite  vestibule  is  to  be  rcplas 
tered  and  frescoed. 


THE  35TEW  YORK  EVANGELIST. 

152  Potter  Building,  Park  Row. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  16,  1888. 


"?1 
HELAN  KELLAK. 

The  July  Wide  Awake  gives  a  most  interesting 
|  sketch  of  the  little  Alabama  girl,  Helan  Kellar, 
who  at  the  age  of  nineteen  month?  became  deaf, 
!  dumb,  and  blind.  Her  father  and  mother  were 
people  of  means  and  eultuie,  and  were  able  to  do 
all  that  money  and  love  could  do  for  their  afflicted 
chiM. 

When  Helan  was  seven  years  old,  the  workings 

of  her  quick  mind  w,ould  not  be  hedged  in  by  signs 

,  and  gestures,  and  it  was  a  source  of  great  sorrow 

to  her  that  she  could  not  make  others  comprehend 

what  she  wanted  to  say.     She  cried  a  great  deal, 

and  would  jump  up  and  down  in  despair  when  oth- 

|  ers  could  not  comprehend  what  she  wanted  to  say. 

!  The  writer  says:  "You  can  fancy  how  great  her 

i  distress  must  have  been  ;  think  how  impatient  you 

\  get,  with  all  your  senses  to  help  you,  when  you 

i  cannot  make  your  companions  catch  your  meaning, 

1  and  then  think  how  much  more  difficult  for  her  to 

make  people  understand  when  she  could  only  eon- 

,  v«y  her  ideas  by  si^ns. 

"At  last,  .her  father  wrote,  a  lit!  le  over  a  year  ago, 
to  Mr.  Anagnos,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  in 
i  Massachusetts,  to  know  if  he  had  any  one  who 
1  could  come  to  Alabama  and  teach  his  little  daugh- 
ter.    Mr.  Anagnos  at  once  thought  of  Mtss  Sulli- 
I  van,  and  when  he  told  her  what  he  desired  her  to 
'  do,  she  entered  into  the  plan  with  great  enthusi- 
asm.    It  required  some  special  study  to  fit  her  for 
I  the  position ;   but  on  the  1st  of  March,  1887,  she 
I  began  her  duties  as  teacher  to  her  little  pupil,  who 
was  destined,   under  her  training,  to   become  so 
I  great  a  wonder  that  scientific  men  from  Europe,  as 
well  as  of  this  country,  would  study  her  as  a  real 
:  intellectual  phenomenon. 

"  Miss  Sullivan  found  her  a  bright,  well  grown 
girl  of  nearly  seven  years  of  age,  with  a  clear  com- 
plexion and  pretty  brown  hair.     She  was  quick  and 
graceful,  with  a  merry  laugh,  and  fond  of  romping 
with  other  children.     You  wonder,  don't  you,  how 
she  can  run  about  and  play  ?     Well,  she  will  play 
'tag,' and  have  as  great  a  frolic  about  it  as  any 
child  you  ever  saw.     She  feels  the  vibration  of  the 
ground  by  her  feet,  and  so  knows  just  which  way 
j  to  go  and  what  to  avoid.     Indeed,  her  sense  of 
movement  is  very  acute,  and  she  tells  often  about 
going  to   church   'to  hear  the   organ   play.'    She 
knows  when  it  is  being  played,  in  the  same  way 
,  that  she  can  tell  which  way  to  run  in  the  game  of 
'tag.'.  .  . 
"  I  dare  say  you  would  like  to  know  something 
'  about  the  way  she  was  taught.     She  had  to  make 
!  friends  with  Miss  Sullivan,  first  of  all,  and  learn  to 
regard  her  with  confidence  and  affection.     When 
they  had  become  capital  good  friends— and  it  only 
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needed  a  few  days — Miss  Sullivan  took  her  to  the 
school-room  and  began  her  first  lesson.  She  had 
a  beautiful  doll,  which  had  been  sent  hpr  from  Bos- 
ton, and  that  Miss  Sullivan  took  as  the  object  of 
the  lesson.  After  her  curiosity  had  been  satisfied, 
and  she  was  quietly  holding  the  doll,  Miss  Sullivan 
took  her  hand  and  quietly  passed  it  over  the  doll. 
Then  she  made  the  letters  '  d-o-1-1 '  very  slowly 
with  the  finger  alphabet,  Helan  holding  her  hand 
and  feeling  tho  motions  of  her  fingers.  Miss  Sulli- 
van then  began  to  spell  the  word  a  second  time, 
when  Helan  dropped  the  doll  and  followed  the  mo- 
tions of  her  teacher's  fingers  with  one  hand,  while 
she  repeated  the  letters  with  the  other.  In  the 
same  way  she  was  taught  to  spell  the  nann-s  of 
other  objects.  The  whole  story  of  her  quick  men- 
tal development  read--  like  a  fairy  tale.  After  she 
had  been  taught  the  alphabet  in  raised  letters,  atd 
then  to  spell  and  read  sentences,  she  was  taught 
how  to  write,  and  she  at  once  developed  the  great- 
est fondness  for  letter-writing." 

Helan  Kellar  has  been  spending  this  Summer 
at  the  seashore,  near  Boston.  Here  is  a  copy  of 
the  letter  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  her  visit : 

Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  May  3,  1888. 

Dear  Me.  Anagnos  :  I  am  glad  to  write  you  this 
morning,  because  I  love  you  very  much.  I  was  very 
happy  to  receive  pretty  book  and  nice  candy  and  two 
lelteis  from  you.  1  will  come  to  see  you  soon,  and  I 
will  ask  you  many  questions  about  countin',  and  you 
will  love  good  child. 

Mother  is  making  me  pretty  new  dresses  to  wear  to 
Boston,  and  I  will  look  lovely  to  see  little  girls  and 
boys  and  you.  Friday,  teacher  and  I  went  to  a  picnic 
with  little  children.  We  played  games,  and  ate  dinner 
under  the  trees,  and  we  found  ferns  and  wild  flowers. 
I  walked  in  the  woods,  and  learned  names  for  many 
trees.  There  are  poplar,  and  cedar,  and  pine,  and  oak, 
aud  ash,  and  hickory,  and  maple  trees.  Tliey  make  a 
pleasant  shade,  and  the  little  birds  love  to  swing  to  and 
fro  and  sing  sweetly  up  in  a  tree.  Rabbits  hop,  and 
squirrels  run,  and  ugly  snakes  do  crawl  in  the  grass. 
Geraniums  and  roses,  jasmines  and  japonicas,  are  cul- 
tivated flowers.  I  help  mother  and  teacher  water  them 
every  night  before  supper.  Cousin  Arthur  made  me  a 
swing  in  an  ash  tree.  Aunt  Ev.  has  gone  to  Memphis. 
Uncle  Frank  is  here.  He  is  picking  strawberries  for 
dinner.  Nancy  (a  doll)  is  sick  again.  New  teeth  do 
make  her  ill.  Adeline  is  well,  and  she  can  go  to  Cin- 
cinnati Monday  with  me.  Aunt  Ev.  will  send  me  a  boy 
doll.  Harry  will  be  Nancy's  and  Adeline's  brother. 
Wee  sister  is  a  good  girl.  I  am  tired  now,  and  I  do 
want  to  fjo  downstairs.  I  send  many  kisses  and  hugs 
with  letter.    Your  darling  child,     Helan  A.  Kellar. 
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BLIND,  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  GBOBQE  8.  MOTT,   D.D. 

Such  is  Helen  Keller,  whose  very  remarkable  his- 
tory is  likely  to  surpass  in  interest  the  famous  case  of 
Laura  Bridgeman.  Helen*  Kellw  was  born  in  June, 
1880,  at  Tuscumbia,  Alabama.  When  she  was  nine- 
teen months  old,  just  as  she  was  beginning  to  talk,  a 
violent  attack  of  disease  left  her  without  sight,  hear- 
ing and  speech.  In  a  few  years  she  gave  evidence 
that  her  mind  was  not  impaired.  She  was  aminated, 
and  evidently  was  trying  to  find  out  what  was  around 
her.  She  would  pass  her  little  fingers  in  all  directions 
around  an  object  and  her  countenance  would  indicate 
that  she  was  studying  its  nature.  A  shade  of  perplex- 
ity or  a  smile  of  satisfaction  would  come  over  her  face. 

By  touch  she  learned  to  distinguish  the  several 
members  of  the  household.  Her  parents  were  per* 
sons  of  culture  and  discrimination,  and  when  Helen  was 
six  years  old  it  became  evident  to  them  that  signs  and 
gestures  were  insufficient  to  the  child.  Her  mind 
seemed  to  be  growing  as  well  as  her  body  j  but  she 
could  not  make  known  her  thoughts.  Then  her  par- 
ents determined  to  place  her  under  the  care  of  some 
competent  teacher.  But  to  find  one  who  would  be 
equal  to  the  task  was  no  easy  matter.  At  last, 
through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Nuagnos,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in  this  country, 
and  bequeathed  the  work  to  his  son-in-law,  who  is  now 
at  the  head  of  Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston,  a  suitable  teacher  was  procured,  Miss  Sulli- 
van. She  entered  with  devotion  and  enthusiasm  upon 
this  strange  work ;  and  soon  found  that  she  had  a  re- 
markably apt,  and  eyen  gifted  scholar.  Already 
Helen  had  discovered  some  things  by  herself.  She 
would  run  around  and  play  "  tag"  with  the  children,  and 
this  she  enjoyed  exceedingly.  She  felt  the  vibrations 
of  the  ground  through  her  feet,  so  that  she  knew  which 
course  to  take  and  what  to  avoid.  Just  as  sound  is 
conveyed  to  the  auditory  nerve  through  an  audiphone, 
many  sounds  seem  to  be  recognized  by  Helen  by  the 
delicate  vibrations  whioh  they  produce  upon  her 
nerves.  She  knows  when  an  organ  is  played  in  church, 
and  in  some  way  great  delight  is  created  in  her  by  it. 

She  is  very  fond  of  dancing,  and  learned  in  this 
way.  She  tried  one  day  to  join  a  little  group  of 
children  who  were  dancing,  but  she  could  not  keep 
Btep  with  them.  Suddenly  she  stooped  down  on  the 
floor  and  motioned  the  girl,  whose  hand  she  held,  to 
go  on  with  the  motion  while  she  felt  the  movement  of 
the  feet  and  the  bending  of  the  knee.  This  was 
enough,  she  sprang  to  her  feet  again,  having  caught 
the  motion  through  her  fingers,  and  then  danced  in 
unison  with  the  other  girls. 

Her  sense  of  smell  is  so  keen  that  she  will  recog- 


nize different  roses  by  their  fragrance,  and  by  the 
same  sense  she  can  separate  her  own  clothes  from 
the  garments  of  others.  This  marvellous  delicacy  of 
touch  was  possessed  by  Laura  Bridgeman.  One  who 
witnessed  the  experiment  told  me  that  he  was  at  the 
same  table  with  Laura  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the 
institution  where  she  was  educated ;  and  he  saw  an- 
other cup  returned  to  her  in  place  of  the  cup  of  tea 
which  she  had  emptied.  Immediately  she  detected 
the  change,  and  her  countenance  displayed  the  dis- 
pleasure she  felt. 

Such  was  the  bright  girl  of  seven  years  whom  Miss 
Sullivan  took  in  charge  for  the  purpose  of  making 
known  to  her  the  things  jhe  could  not  see  and  the 
words  she  could  not  hear.  It  seemed  well-nigh  a  hope- 
less task,  yet  her  pupil  acquired  with  almost  incredible 
facility.  The  method  with  which  she  began  was  this : 
Miss  Sullivan  took  a  doll,  and  after  Helen  had  felt  all 
over  it  she  made  the  letters  d-o-1-1  very  slowly  in  the 
finger-alphabet,  while  Helen  felt  the  motions  of  her 
fingers  as  she  made  the  letters.  This  was  repeated 
several  times.  Helen  was  made  first  to  feel  the  doll, 
and  then  to  feel  the  motions  of  her  teacher's  fingers. 
Finally  the  doll  was  laid  aside,  and  she  was  induced 
to  follow  the  movements  of  Miss  Sullivan's  fingers 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  hand  she  made 
Jhe  same  motions.  This  lesson  was  repeated,  and  then 
she  was  made  to  feel  a  table  and  spell  out  its  name  in 
the  same  way.  By  this  method  she  was  taught  that 
every  object  had  a  name.  She  grasped  this  idea  with 
quick  intelligence ;  and  then  an  almost  insatiable  de- 
sire for  knowledge  was  manifested.  The  readinees 
with  which  she  comprehended  that  these  letters  formed 
an  alphabet,  and  that  by  them  thoughts  were  expressed, 
appears  like  an  intuitioby  rather  than  as  the  results  of 
teaching. 

The  next  step  was  to  teach  her  verbs.  She  was 
seated,  and  then  the  letters  t-o  s-i-t  were  formed  on 
the  fingers.,  In  like  manner  she  learned  the  verbs 
to  stand,  to  walk,  &o.  Then  she  was  taught  the 
alphabet,  in  raised  letters,  and  how  to  spell  words  and 
read  sentences.  In  four  months  she  mastered  nearly 
five  hundred  words  which  she  could  use  and  spell  cor- 
rectly—so rapid  was  her  progress.  She  had  learned 
to  read  raised  letters  readily,  and  to  converse  freely 
with  the  manual  alphabet,  and  to  write  and  to  cipher. 
She  is  very  fond  of  reading  to  her  mother;  which  she 
does  by  feeling  the  raised  letters  with  one  hand  and 
forming  them  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand.  She 
writes  by  the  process,  in  use  among  the  blind,  of  prick- 
ing the  letters.  In  this  way  she  keeps  a  diary,  in 
which  she  puts  down  what  she  has  learned  and  what 
she  does. 

A  few  sentences  taken  from  this  diary  will  illustrate 
her  mode  of  expression  as  well  as  her  acquisitions. 
On  the  26th  of  March  she  wrote : — "  I  had  letter  from 
Mr.  Nuagnos.  He  does  love  me.  He  saw  thirty-four 
little  blind  boys  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  .  . ".  To-day 
I  did  learn  to  write  examples  on  the  type  slate,  and  I 
learned  many  new  words.  Flock  does  mean  many 
birds  near  together.  Brood  means  six  little  chickens." 
She  easily  comes  into  connection  with  the  new  cir- 
cumstances into  which  she  may  be  brought.  For  ex- 
ample, she  was  taken  to  a  menagerie.  She  learned  the 
names  of  the  animals  at  once,  and  made  many  inquiries 
about  their  habits  and  why  they  were  there.  When 
riding  on  a  railroad  train  she  inquires  how  many  are 
in  the  car  and  the  name  of  every  station  where  a  stop 
is  made ;  how  many  get  in  and  go  out.    She  was  do- 
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lighted  with  a  visit  to  the  Memphis  Exchange,  where 
Bhe  received  many  attentions,  and  remembered  the 
names  of  those  members  she  met.  A  convention  of 
clergymen  met  at  Tuscumbia  a  few  months  ago  and 
some  of  them  were  entertained  at  Mr.  Keller's  houae. 
They  were  charmed  by  her  cheerful  disposition,  and 
she  was  delighted  to  communicate  with  them  in  her 
way. 

Now,  when  we  remember  that  this  girl  is  only  eight 
years  old,  and  compare  her  with  children  of  that  age 
who  are  blessed  with  sight  and  hearing,  we  must  con- 
fess that  she  is  one  of  the  prodigies  of  the  age.  The 
readiness  and  fulness  with  which  she  has  come  into 
fellowship  with  the  unheard  and  unseen  almost  sur- 
pass belief.  The  intuitive  quickness  with  which  she 
has  laid  hold  of  that  which  could  be  presented  to  her 
so  inadequately,  furnishes  a  most  instructive  psycho- 
logical study.  Could  she  recall  the  action  of  her  mind, 
and  adequately  express  it,  we  might  have  light  thrown 
upon  the  query  how  far  we  can  think  without  a  lan- 
guage. For  in  her  first  efforts  to  discover  what  these 
things  are  which  she  could  touch  and  feel,  but  could 
neither  see  nor  hear,  she  was  lead  by  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry which  we  might  call  elevated  instinct.  And 
yet  when  that  was  satisfied,  as  for  example,  when  she 
found  the  difference  between  persons,  could  she  think 
about  it  ?  And  if  she  did  Bhe  could  not  think  in  a 
language,  because  she  knew  nothing  about  words. 
Did  she  think  in  ideas  like  the  pulse-beats  of  the  soul? 
All  the  phenomena  of  the  wonderful  development  of 
her  intellect  only  increase  the  mystery  of  the  human 
soul. 

Laura  Bridgeman,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made, 
and  whose  cafie  was  the  marvel  of  fifty  years  ago,  be- 
came blind,  deaf  and  dumb  at  the  age  of  two  years. 
When  eight  years  old  she  was  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  Howe,  and  in  three  months,  by  a  course  of  in- 
struction similar  to  that  pursued  with  Helen  Keller, 
had  acquired  the  manual  alphabet  and  the  ability  to 
spell  with  the  raised  letters.  This  is  about  as  soon  as 
the  average  child  learns  to  spell.  But  two  years 
passed  before  Laura  was  able  to  write.  In  the  course 
of  time  she  took  lessons  on  the  piano,  and  became 
quite  a  skilful  performer ;  she  acquired  quite  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  needlework  and  of  some  household 
duties ;  and  her  attainments  were  not  like  those  of  a 
parrot.  Her  inquiries  showed  an  active  mind,  that 
was  pondering  on  its  own  thoughts.  She  possessed  a 
decided  love  of  neatness  and  system.  She  exhibited  a 
marked  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  at  the 
same  time  wv  keenly  alive  to  her  own.  I  think  she 
is  yet  living,  and  if  so  is  fifty  eight  years  old. 
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HOWE,  THE  PHILANTHROPIST. 

Kev.  A.  ».  Mfayo's  Practieal  Discourse 
at  the  Christian  Union. 

Kev.  A  l).  Mayo  delivered  the  last  of  his 
series  of  lectures  on  "Four  Solid  Men  of  Bos- 
ton" last  evening  at  the  Union  Hall,  18  Boyls- 
tmi  street.  The  subject  was  '•Samuel  (i. 
Howe  as  the  Representative  of  Practical 
Philanthropy."  Charity,  he  said,  in  the  broad 
Christian  sense,  includes  not  onlv  tfte  relief  of 
sutterl!)-:  humanity  and  the.  consolation  that 
the  hope  of  heaven  affords  to  this  world's  un- 
fortunates, but  it  also  has  a  human  side— in 
the  effort  to  awaken  the  energies  and  train 
tne  faculties  of  self-help  so  that  the  ills  of 
mortality  shall  be  banished  hum  the  earth 
with  tl:«<.   progress   of   the  ases.     The  treat 

Biigious        movement       Inaugurated       i.v 

Uiauuiug   had   a    far    deeper    significance 

wan       n.       partial        change        in       tlie 

•  'Is  nf  the  churches,  and  the  establish- 


incut ■  i>; the  Miiallest  of  the  American  chris- 
tian denominations.  In  asserting  the  dignity 
of  human  nature,  the  ravages  ot  sin,  folly  and 
weakness,  aud  the  power  of  everv  man, 
working  naturally  with  6«d,  for  self-improve- 
ment in  tins  world.  Channing  struck  the 
keynote  <4  all  those  grand  developments  of 
American  life  which  have  been  tin:  subjects 
of  tills  .series  of  biographical  discourses. 

Inreuee,  the  merchant;  Mann,  the  edu- 
cator: Simmer,  the  Statesman,  were  all  dis- 
ciples ©I  Channing,  leaders  of  the  marvellous 
mi  win*  in  In  free  ;md  conseepatP.il  industry, 
popular  education  and  pi  uare.ssU  e  statesman- 
ship that  lias  brought  the  country  through 
appalling  dangers  to  its  present  lofty  position 
among  the  nations. 

One  more  development  of  the  same  idea  was 
led  by  Dr.  Samuel  (J.  Howe,  who,  for  -r>n 
>red  to  demonstrate  the  improva- 
bility  of  man  from  his  lowest  condition  of 
weakness,  all  tire  way  no.  The  life  ot  Dr. 
Howe  was  told,  and  'it  was  shown  how,  in 
everything  lie  undertook,  he  drove  at  the  idea 
of  sell  help  and  tne  duty  of  society  to  aid 
i  Very  member  in  arriving  at  the  point  of  self- 
support  and  subdirection.  •  II. s  great  work  for 
the  blind  was  onlv  one  phase  of  this  vast  field 
of  critical  Christian  philanthropy,  which  in- 
clude1 all  races,  many  lands,  an  \  humanity 
itself.  "With  the  temperament  of  an  agitator 
and  the  sensibilities  of  a  poet,  he  combined 
the  most  wondefful,  painstaking,  persistent 
iirtd  practical  faculty,  and  a  toleration  rarely 
formed  in  a  philanthropist. 

Next  Sunday  evening  Dr.  Mayo  will  begin 
a  new  course  of  talks  at  the  Union  Hall  on 
lo  Live  tiie  Life  of  Our  New  Time." 
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Concerning  the  Blind.      ^ 

The  Tabernacle  congregation  was  over- 
flowing last  Tuesday  evening,  to  hear  Miss 
Susie  Sheehan,  who  has  been  spending  the 
Summer  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Dr.  Piatt,  at 
Ocean  Grove,  speak  on  the  subject  of  ed- 
ucating the  blind. 

Miss  Sheehan  when  a  child  at  school, 
received  by  accident  a  blow  on  one  of  her 
eyes,  which  was  destroyed  thereby,  and 
the  injury  came  near  proving  fatal  to  both. 
She  spent  several  years  in  a  Boston  institu- 
tion, where  the  blind  are  educated,  and 
before  the  recovery  of  her  sight,  passed 
through  all  the  processes  of  instruction 
known  to  the  institution. 

Very  pathetically  she  referred  to  the 
large  and  unfortunate  class  in  this  and 
every  other  country,  either  sightless  at 
birth,  or  blind  from  accident  or  disease, 
and  gave  an  interesting  resume  of  the  his- 
tory of  those  humane  endeavors  which 
have  now  reached  such  a  degree  of  effi- 
ciency, in  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  blind. 

The  speaker  is  a  young  lady  of  exten- 
sive information,  pleasing  address,  and  so 
thoroughly  posted  on  the  subject  of  her 
lecture  that  she  stood  a  half  hours'  ques- 
tioning at  the  close,  and  in  every  instance 
was  prepared  to  answer.  The  people  were 
wonderfully  well  pleased  and  gave  her  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks. 

Dr.  Stokes,  before  dismissing  the  au- 
dience, gave  an  account  of  "  Aunt  Mary 
Collins,"  the  well-remembered  blind  saint 
of  South  Jersey,  and  her  achievement  in 
reading  the  Scriptures. 


PUTNAM.    CONN., 


g*pt-  5,  1888. 


— A  few  of  the  friends  of  Landlord 
Burnham  assembled  in  the  Bugbeti 
house  parlor  on  Monday  evening  to  lis 
ten  to  piano  selections  by  Albertus  W. 
Howlaud  of  Providence.  Mr.  H.  is  a 
pupil  at  the  Perkins'  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston.  His  rendition 
of  different  selections  was  indeed  mar- 
velous and  his  conception,  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  composer  was  especially 
pleasing.  From  plaintive  minor  move- 
ments to  grand  expressive  passages  he 
passed  with  the  precision  of  one  gifted 
with  sight,  without  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation or  false  note.  Indeed  his  play- 
ing is  considered  to  have  been  the 
finest  ever  listened  to  in  town.  He  is 
an  exceedingly  intelligent  young  gen- 
tleman to  converse  with,  well  ed- 
ucated and  refined,  and  expects  to 
perfect  his  musical  and  linguistic  ed- 
ucation very  shortly  in  Germany.  His 
playing  was  pleasingly  supplemented 
by  vocal  selections  by  Mrs.  Captain 
Bisbee  of  Providence. 
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THE  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

The  Iviadergarten  for  the  Blind,  at  the 
corner  of  Perkins  ana  Day  sts.,  Roxbury, 
opened  its  fall  term  yesterday,  and  the  children 
have  begun  to  return  from  their  vacation.  The 
school  was  built  in  1886,  and  is  so  full  tnat 
applicants  have  to  be  refused  admission.  Its 
career  has  been  extremely  successful,  and  it  has 
done  a  worid  of  good,  the  children  always  be- 
ing glad  to  get  back  to  their  studies.  Lacking 
the  sense  of  sight,  all  the  enjoyments  they  have 
must  come  through  ear  and  the  touch,  and  they 
seem  to  appreciate  the  need  of  educating  these, 
even  at  so  early  an  age. 

Mabel  Keller,  the  little  girl  from  Alabama, 
who  is  deaf,  blind  and  mute,  and  about  whom 
there  has  been  so  much  talk  lately,  will  study 
here  for  a  month  this  fall. 
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HELEN  KELLAR. 


Helen  Kellar,  whom  the  above  cut  represents,  is  a  wonderful  little  Southern  girl,  tcin  in 
Alabama,  June  27,  1880.  During  her  babyhood  was  she  apparently  in  perfect  health,  blight 
and  active  to  an  unusual  degree.  When  nineteen  months  old  she  was  taken  very  ill  with 
congestion  of  the  stomach,  and  after  rising  ficm  that  sickness  it  was  noticed  that  her  eyes 
were  inflamed  and  sensitive.  The  best  oculists  were  consulted  but  they  could  give  the 
anxious  parents  no  hope.  The  sight  gradually  faded  away,  then  her  sense  of  hearing  grew 
fainter,  and  in  a  few  months  Helen  had  lost  sight,  hearing,  speech.  Eut  her  brain  retained 
its  activity  and  developed  wonderfully.  She  learned  intuitively  to  express  herself  by  signs 
and  seldom  failed  to  make  her  wants  known.      Her  touch  and  perception   became  so   acute 


that  through  them  she  learned  to  observe,  and 
soon  could  distinguish  tlec  fcicit  n  embers 
of  the  family  and  imitate  the  motions  of  those 
about  her. 


a  new  idea  which  connects  her  with  the  seeing, 
hearing  world  about  her. 

In  rather  more  than  a  year  Helens  progress 
has  been  remarkable.     She  can  read  and  write 


Her  watchful  parents   saw   that  their  sadly      readily,  and  in  arithmetic  can  quickly  add,  sub- 
afflicted  child  had  great  capabilities,  ;  nd  that     tract  and  multiply. 


with  careful  training,  all  her  capabilities 
might  be  developed. 

Upon  application  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  of  South 
Boston,  Miss  Annie  bullivan  was  tecemmend- 
ed  by  him  as  a  lady  eminently  fitted  for  the 
delicate  task  of  opening  the  closed  book  of 
education  to  this  eager  little  mind. 

Miss  Sullivan   entered  upon  her  duties   in 


Helen  is  graceful,  with  fa?r  delicate  com- 
plexion, sunny  hair,  and  a  happy  hopeful  ex- 
pression. She  takes  great  pleasure  in  "dress- 
ing up",  and  is  learning  to  attend  with  extreme 
nicety  to  her  toilet. 

In  our  next  number  we  will  publish  a  letter 
in  Helen's  handwriting,  and  also  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  Kindergarten   for   sightless   chil- 


March,  1887,  and  under  her  instruction  Helen  dren  which  has  been  established  by  Mr.  Anag- 
is  making  rapid  progress.  She  has  learned  to  nos,  who  kindly  lurnishtd  the  facts  for  this 
write,  and  delights  in  letters  to  her  friends.  article. 

Her  teacher  states  that  her  pupil  never  tires  

of  study,  and  is  overjoyed   when  she  has   fixed 
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THURSDAY  MOKNING,  OCT.  4,  1883. 


M'HOOL   FOR  THfc  KLIIVIK 

THE  ANNUAL  MBETINQ  of  the  corpoflrfton  of  the 
v,mu-  Institution  and  MMKuchusetta  School  fbi 
the  Bund  will  be  irtld  at  th*  tastltutloii,  8onth  1  "»'° '• 
on  Wednesday,  October  loth,  at  Bo  olock  P.  M..  for  ttte 
Choice  ot  officers  Bud  Hu<  transaction  ot  such  odiu  uusi 
,,,-ss  as  may  be  brought  boibg  %«««n^  ^^ 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH     BOSTON,     OCT.   C,     1888. 


—The  entrance  to  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution building  is  much  improved 
appearance  by  freestone  steps, 
stairs  and  oak  doors. 


marble 
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PERKINS    INSTITUTE. 


Annual    Meeting    o£    the    Board    of 
l"rcc»ora  of  That  Institution. 


lar,  the 
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cises  w< 
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As 
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2bdlastyear,  27  belonainB  to  kmdergartens at 
JamaicaTlain,  168  at  the  South  Boston  schooi, 
19  to  the  workshop;  26  were  discharged  in  tho 
course  of  the  year.  The  health  of  the  school  has 
not  been  so  good  as  usual.  Pnysical  training  has 
received  even  more  careful  attention; 
continues  to  hold  a  prominent  place 
course  of  instruction,  the  number 
this   department    having  been 


The  \m\  tpected  presence  of  little  Helen  Kel- 

ntl,  deaf  and  dumb  girl  from  Alabama, 

ccrtaimnent  of  music  and  school  exer- 

features  following  the  Directors'  busi- 

ting  at  the  Perkins  Institute  yesterday 

i,  illustrating  tho   work   for   tho  blind. 

,en  {Cellar  was  introduced  to  the  board  she 

d  her  pleasure  in  many  ways.     Her  signs 

e  interpreted  by   her   teacher   and   her   last 

cter  written  to  a  little  friend  was   read.     In 

ids  she  wrote:  "  Next  June  I  will  be  nine  years 

,ld,  and  will  have  a  fine  party  for  my  little  friends 

and  cousins." 

\t  the  business  meeting  of  the,  board  the  fifty- 
seventh  annual  report  ot  the (institution  was  of 
chief  interest  Mr.  Samuel  Ehot  presided.  Ihe 
report  stated  that  the  total  number  of .  in- 
mates at  the  close  of  the  year  was  214  agonist 


meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Instilu-  I 
tionand  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
she  is  here  on  a  visit  from  her  home  in  Ala- 
bama, accompanied  by  her  governess.  Dp.  ] 
Anagnos  considers  her  a  greater  wonder  than 
Laura  Bridginan  was.  For  half  an  hour  she 
entertained  tho  trustees  and  visitors  with  a 
v  of  her  accomplishments. 

The  report  of  tho  trustees  presented  yester- 
day showed  that  during  tho  year  ending  Oct.  1 
214  inmates  had  been  housed  in  this  institu- 
tion, against  200  last  year,  and  tweiny-stx 
inmates  were  discharged.  The  intellectual 
department,  together  with  the  gymnasium 
and  the  workshop,  showed  excellent  results. 
In  music  113  pupils  aro  under  taction.  There 
were  no  graduates,  owing  to  aTJhange  in  the 
curriculum,  which  caused  harder  study.  The 
Jamaica  Plain  kindergarten  school  is  already 
overcrowded  with  sightless  little  children. 
This  is  the  first  primary  school  for  the  blind 
in  this  country.  Treasurer  Edward  Jackson 
reported  cash  on  hand  at  the  close  of  last  year, 
S3028  47:  rece.pts,  $163,492  27;  total  expen- 
ditures and  investments,  $12(5,185  75.  leaving 
a  balance  of  $37,306  52.  The  building  No.  10 
Hayward  place  has  been  purchased  and  a  part 
of  it  will  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  insti- 
tution. During  the  year  the  institution  lias 
issued  the  "Book  of , Common  Prayer,"  Long- 
fellow's "Hiawatha,"  Irving's  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington" and  other  works. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Samuel  Eliot;  vice-president, 
John  Gummings;  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson; 
secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  trustees,  William  En- 
dicott,  Jr.,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Dr.  J.  Theodore 
Heard,  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D. ;  Edward  N. 
Perkins,  Henry  S.  Russell.  S.  Lothrop  Thorn- 
dike,  George  W.  Wales. 

During  the  year  the  board  has  been  called 
upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  many  of  its  mem- 
bers, conspicuous  among  whom  were  James 
Sturgis,  Louisa  M.  .Alcott,  Ezra  H.  Baker, 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Bigelow, 
William  Grosvenor,  George  H.  Corliss,  Moses 
Hind.  Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Curtis,  John  Pickett, 
Stephen  De  Blois,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Russell,  Mrs. 
George  Gardner,  John  H.  Sturgis,  Henry  W. 
Gardner,  Samuel  D.  Warren,  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Gill  and  John  Pringle. 

After  a  concert  by  the  orchestra  of  the  insti- 
tution an  inspection  of  the  house  was  invited. 


s. 


THURSDAY,   OCT.    11. 


musio 

in    tho 
of  pupils  in 

88  studied  the  pianoforte,  10  the  cabinet  and 
Din-  organ  and  others  upon  other  instruments 
The  tuning  of  the  piano  has  been  practiced 
with  remarkable  success.  In  the  scheme 
of  education  at  tho  school,  ndustnal 
training  occupies  an  important  part.  Especial 
attention  is  paid  to  upholstery.  1  tie  workroom 
for  the  girls  is  as  attractive  as  ever,  offering  a 
scene  of  varied,  cheer fu.  useful,  tasteful  ac- 
tivity Nor  is  domestic  labor  neglected.  Ihe 
rirls  take  their  turns  in  doing  the  fighter  house- 
hold  work,  and  will  be  able  to  do  their  part 
toward  making  homes  comfortable.  The  school 
began  in  April,  1887.  with  10  pupils;  at  the  close 
t  he  vear  there  hail  been  23-  m  all.    At  present 

"  erection  ot 
ive, 
tho 


Lhe  vear  there  nau  uwii  *.*.  i 
<<  children  had  been  received.  Ihe 
a  second  building  will  soon  become  imperative, 
but  as  the  endowment  .fund  grows  slowly  the 
second  building  is  not  immediately  hoped  for. 
The  press  have  been  in  active  operation  during 
the  vear  and  prolific  in  its  issue.  . 

The  most  pressing  need  of  this  department  is 
■i  hmlding  in  which  the  different  processes  may 
be  eo  ered  with  increased  facility,  and  with  it 
a  fim  roof  depository  for  plates.  The  workshop 
has  not  supported  itself,  but  has  been  of  essen- 
tial iervicein  employing  persons  whose  faithful 
indiu  I rv  entitles  them  to  a  livelihood.  The  de- 
partment deserves  patronage,  smoe  its  work  is 
hi  it  quality. 


the  late  Ann  Sehohelcl  am)  $4250  ou 
-  ate  of  No.  47  Pinckney  street.    The  samo 
officers  were  elected. 


Ikrstau   Wost. 


THURSDAY  MORNING.  OCT.  11,  1888 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION. 


Encouraclng    Reports     Presented    at 
the  Annual    Meetinsr  Yesterday. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Ma  sachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  fifty-seventh  annual  report 
was  read.  Sept,  30  the  total  number  of 
blind  persons  in  the  institution  was  214, 
against  200  fast  year;  27  belonged  to  the 
kindergarten  at  West  Roxbury.  168  to  the 
school  proper  and  li)  to  the  workshop  for 
adults. 

Tho  number  of  applicants  for  admission 
to  the, school  this  year  was  larger  than  ever 
before.  The  kindergarten  has  been  over- 
crowded, so  that  some  had  to  be  transferred 
to  South  Boston. 

The  kindergarten,  established  in  1887.  is 
admirably  suited  lor  the  a  a  ts  of  the  chil- 
dren Twenty -three  children  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  there  are  still  more  appl  cants. 
The  erection  of  a  second  building  is  con- 
templated, hut  there  is  no  money.  The  en- 
dowment fund  of  SlOo.ooo  accumulates. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  ladies  one-third 
of  this  fund  has  been  contributed. 

lie  treasurer's  report  is  very  favorable. 
Cash  on  ban (i  Oct.  1,1887,  was  $3028.4?! 
total  receipts  from  afl  sources  during  the 
year,  $lt>0,463.80;  total  expenditures  and 
investments,  $126,185.76;  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $  ;7,308.52. 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Ann  Scoffield,  the  in- 
stitution received  a  bequest  of  $2000  and 
an  interest  in  herestate.  47  Pinckney  sfreet. 
upon  the  death  of  certain  relatives.  These 
relat  ves  desire  to  purchase  an  interest  ;n 
the  institution,  and  was  sold  to  them  for 
$22r>o,  makin    a  sum  of  §4250. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  a  part 
of  the  per  i.anent  funds  has  been  invested 
in  real  estat  The  brick  Imilniu  r,  to  Hay- 
ward  place,  has  been  purchased,  and  a  part 
of  it  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 
President.  Samuel  Eliot;  vice  president, 
•lorn  Cummmgs;  treasurer.  Edward  Jack- 
son :  secretar  ,  M.  Anagnos ;  trustees,  Wil- 
liam Emtio,  tt,  Jr.,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Dr.  J. 
Theodore  Heard  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D., 
Edward  N.  Perkins,  Henry  S.  Russell,  S. 
Lothrop  Thorndike,  George  W.  AVales. 


BQSTOTLPRALD. 

?  ™^R5DAY«    OCTOBER  IT,  TasTi 


THE  PERKINS   INSTITUTION. 

Annual    Meeting    of     the    Corporation 
After  a  Prosperous  Year. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  was  held  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  institution  at  South  Boston,  the 
president,  Samuel  Eliott,  in  the  chair.  Tne 
records  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the 
secretary,  and  approved.  The  report  of  tho 
trustees  showed  that  the  vear  has  been  very 
prosperous.  The  health  of  the  inmates  has 
been  in  the  niaiu  very  pood,  although 
during  tlu?  year  a  few  children  died 
from  scarlet  fever.  The  total  number  of 
blind  Inmates  at  tho  institution  at  present  is 
214.  27  of  them  being  at  the  kindergarten 
school  at  Jamaica  Plain.  108  at  the  school 
proper  and  19  at  the  workshops  for  adults. 
The  number  of  applicants  this  year  has  been 
larger  than  ever  before.  The  kindergarten  is 
Overcrowded,  and  some  of  the  advanced  pu- 
pils have  to  be  removed  to  South  Boston.  'Ihe 
erection  of  a  second  kindergarten  building 
similar  to  the  one  now  in  use  is  demanded, 
and  the  only  drawback  is  a  lack  of  funds. 

An  earnest  appeal  is  made,  therefore,  to  the 
charitably  inclined  to  do  all  they  possibly  can 
to  raise  the  amount  necessary  to  continue  the 
good  work  of  educating  sightless  children. 
The  printing  department  has  been  conducted 
with  vigor,  and  improvements  are  constantly 
being  made.  The  edition  of  the  "Hook  of 
Common  Prayer,"  for  which  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Lawrence  made  provisions,  was  issued  early 
In  the  year.  Since  its  c  mpletion,  there  have 
been  printed  editions  of  Longfellow's  "Hia- 
watha,'' "Tne  Story  of  a  Secret  Life."  "Stories 
for  Little  headers,"  and  the  first  volumes  of 
living's  "Life  of  Washington,"  of  which  the 
remaining  volumes  are  n  w  In  the  press.  The 
only  pressing  need  to  this  department 
is  a  building  in  which  tiie  different 
processes  may  be  conducted  with  increased 
facilities.  This  will  have  to  be  abandoned 
for  the  present,  on  account  of  lack  of  funds. 
In  addition  to  the  hooks  printed,  10  wall 
maps  have  been  completed,  and  the  same 
number  of  dissected  maps  are  in  the  process 
of  construction.  The  worshop  is  In  good 
condition.  The  work  of  the  department  is 
of  the  highest  quality,  and  it  is  sold  at  prices 
barely  remunerative.  The  first  teacher  In 
this  department,  .Tolui  Prington,  died  during 
theyearat  the  age  of  75,  and  after  having 
been  5G  years  in  the  service  of  the  Institution. 
The  corporation  has  lost  by  death  during  the 
year  Mr.  James  Sturgis,  for  33  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  hoard  of  trustees  and  a  valued 
friend  of  the  institution. 

The  treasurer  submitted  the  following  re- 
port: 

<  'ash  on  hand  Oct .  1 ,  1887 ,«tt,028.47 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources 160,403.80 


LITTLE  BLIND  HKLEN  KELLAU 

JEntertai   <"l  the  Tru«lee»  of    the    Perkine 
Asylum  at  the  Animal  Meeting. 


He 


[elen  Kellar,  the  little  blind  wonder,    was 
present  yesterday  at  the  fifty-seventh  annual 


Total 8103,402.87 

Total  expenditures  and  investments. .  gl2G,185.75 


jialance  on  hand  Oct..  1838 g87,306.52 

From  the  bequest  of  Ann  Rc'nofield  $4250 
has  been  realized.  Bv  a  unanimous  vote  ot 
the  board,  part  of  the  permanent  funds  has 
been  Invested  In  real  estate,  and  a  brick 
building  at  lo  Hayward  place  has  been  pur- 
chased, and  part  of  it  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  institution. 

The  secretary,  M.  Anagnos,  read  a  report 
on  the  work  of  the  school,  the  methods  of  in- 
struction, the  improvements  in  tho  system  of 
teaching  and  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
lepartments  of  the  institution.  John 
H.  Holmes,  Alexander  Younfit,  Rev.  George 
\V.  Brooks,  Frank  E.  Hodgkins.  Dr.  A.  S. 
Hill,  Dr.  George  G.  Tarbell,  Erskine  Maiden 
and  T.  O.  H.  P.  Bun. ham  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation,  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Samuel  Eliott;  vice-president. 
John  Cummiuga;  secretary.  M.  Anagnos; 
treasurer,  Edward  Jackson;  trustees,  Will- 
iam Endlcott,  Jr.,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Henry 
S.  Russell,  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike,  George 
W.  Wales,  Dr.  J.  Theodore  Heard,  Joseph 
B.  Glover  and  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  1).  I). 

After  the  meeting  adjourned,  the  members 
of  the  corporation  were  introduced  to  Miss 
Helen  Kellar,  '•<  years  of  age,  who  is  deaf, 
dumb  and  Dlind.  she  is  a  second  I. aura 
Bridgeman.  and  is  remarkably  talented.  The 
workings  of  the  school  were  then  Inspected, 
after  which  an  exhibition  was  given  in  the 
hall  by  the  pupils. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Perkins  In-titn- 
tiou  for  the  Blind  Corporation  was  held  yester- 
dav.  The  health  of  the  Inmates  is  good,  the  in- 
stitution prosperous  and  there  was  $37,306  52 
cash  ou  hand  October  1.  The  officers  elected 
were:  President,  Samuel  Eliott;  vice-prei., 
John  Cummings;  sect,  M.  Anagnos;  treas., 
Edward  Ja>kson;  trustees.  William  Endicott, 
jr. ,  E.  N.  Perkins,  H.  S.  Russell,  S.  L.  Thorn- 
dike, G.  W.  Wales,  Dr.  J.  T.  Heard,  J. 
Glover  and  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D. 
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SATURDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  13,  188S. 


FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Additional    Contributions  for  the    Endow- 
ment Fund  of  the   Kindergarten. 

This  admirable  charitv  is  now  in  full  opera- 
tion a'  Jamaica  Flam,  with  28  pupils.  Its  en- 
dowment fun  !  is  slowly  increasing,  but  it  is  still 
fur  short  of  ihe  amount  needed  for  compete  suc- 
cess. It  is  desired  to  raise  the  sum  of  $1 00,000 
for  this  purpose.  In  addition  to  the  $3-1,426  11 
subscribed  previous  to  June  21  the  sum  of 
5«19t:5  93  has  been  received.  Among  the  addi- 
tional subscriptions  ari  the  following:  Fair  by 
the  Richards  children.  Gardiner  Me.,  $8s  43 ; 
Mrs.  .1.  W.  .James,  glOO;  Miss  Ida  M.  Mason, 
fourth  contribution,  $1000:  fair  of  young  ladies 
at  Scotch  Plains.  N.  .J..  S203  02;  Sunday  school 
of  lirst  church,  third  contribution,  «111  98; 
Young  People*s  Club  of  Unitarian  church.  Dux- 
bury,  5  50. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


BATUKDAI,  OCTOBER  13.  1888. 


Kindergarten    for  the    Blind. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 

Kindergarten  lor  the  Blind  have  been  received 

from  date  of  June  21  to  Oct.  1 : 

A.  M.  O gl. 00 

Albany-street  Kindergarten 5.60 

Balfour,  Miss  Mary  D : 10  00 

dishing,  E.  J 2.00 

F.  8.  E  ,  stcond  contribution 100.00 

Fair  by  Bertha  Ferguson  and  Edith   Spen- 
cer   1100 

Fair  by  the  Richards  children,  Gardiner, Me.  88.43 
Fair  held  at  Call  mansion  by  Marion  Call 

and  Gertrude  Velasco 20.00 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  F.,  Milton,  second  coutri- 

bution 5.00 

Hilton's.  Miss  A.E.,  class  in  Shepard  Memo- 
rial Church,  Cambridge 5.11 

James.  Mrs.  J.  W.,  fourth  contribution....  100.00 
Kindergarten  School,  Riverpoint,  R.  I  .  sec- 
ond contribution 3.48 

Kindergarten  School,  East  Braintree 2.00 

Kindergarten  School,  Phenix,  R.  I,,  third 

contribution ....  5. GO 

Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Voorhees,  second 

contribution 6,00 

Kindergarten,  Miss    Small's  second    con- 
tribution   1.25 

Kindergarten,  Miss  Wiltze's,  second  contri- 
bution   1.12 

Kindergarten,  Misses  Chamberlin  and  Co- 
rey's, Cambrideeport * 5.00 

Kindergarten,  warrenton  Chapel,  second 

contribution 3,99 

Kramer,  Henry  C 25.00 

Marrett.^Miss  M.  E.,  Sunday-school  class, 

Cambridge,  second  contribution 10.00 

Mason,  Miss  Ida  M.,  fourth  contribution... .  1000.00 

Parker,  R.  F.,  second  contribution 25  00 

Parkinson,  John 100.00 

Pillsbury,  A.  E 10.00 

Proceeds  of   fair  by  Carrie  M.  and  Jack 
Hall,  Margerv  and  Elinor  Swan, ami  Daisy 

Shepard,  Scotch  Plains,  N.  Y 203.02 

Proceeds  of  fair  Clarksville,  Io.,  through 

Grace  F.  Cameron 11.20 

Sunday  school   of   First   Church,  Boston, 

third  contribution 111.98 

Sliuman,  Lizzie  Frank,  Shelbyville,  Tenu. .  1.60 
The  cheerful  givers,  First  Congregational 

Church,  Eau  Claire,  Wis 5  CO 

Third  class,  primary  school,  Groton  street..  1  55 

Tileston.  Margaret  H.  Brookline f  00 

Watson,  E.  S.,  Weymouth 30  f}f) 

Young   People's   Club    of     the     Unitarian 
Church,  First  Parish,  Duxuury,  through 

Mrs.  Thomas  Alden 50  00 

Previously  acknowledged. 834,426  11 

Total S36,39l"!o4 

Annua)  income  for  current  expenses— Harring- 
ton, M.  S.,  Dorchester,  $l.  Previously  acknovl 
edged,  $635.    Total,  $636. 

All  contributors  to  the  fuud  are  respectfully 
requested  to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  orinaccu 
racies  which  they  may  find  in  it. 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  17S  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 
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Perkins  Institution  and  Mass,  School  for  the  Blind. 


^autd   Q$ad.tc<n,    (^c/a-det  J2,    /&<?<¥. 
(2/ vie   CX-nviuciC  (//he-eii-no.   a/   tn-e    (^.atAciaico/yi     utile 

(Zy/tele  tucCt   -ue     cm     e^n-tuctta/yv     af     tne     ctaAd-cd-,    and 
4-one   -mu-A-vcat   6czelct<Le& . 

€n>e44>  jtamcCced-    &4*  /licnctd-    fi \eld-&'naCvu>  <i4-   &u   In-eit   catccd-. 

M.    ANAGNOS,   secretary. 


[OVEB.] 


All  persons  who  have  contributed  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  funds 
of  the  Institution,  all  who  have  served  as  Trustees  or  Treasurer,  and 
all  who  have  been  elected  by  special  vote,  are  members  of  the 
Corporation. 

[Extract  from  the  By-Laws.^ 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  15.  18*8. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  located 
sit  Jamaica  Plain,  has  now  28  pupils,  ajjd  js 
doing  a  grand  work  for  them.  Since  June 
21  there  have  been  donations  of  nearly  $2000, 
but  more  money  is  deeded  to  put  the  institu 
tion  in  a  condition  for  the  most  efficient 
work,  and  it  ig  hoped  further  contribution-; 
will  be  made  for  the  noble  enterprise. 
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A  SECOND  LAURA  BRIDGEMAN. 

One  of  the  miracles  of  our  modern 
age  was  that  wrought  a  generation  ago 
by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  in  liberating 
from  its  prison  the  mind  of  Laura 
Bridgeman,  the  child  who  had  been  left 
by  scarlet  fever  without  sight,  speech, 
hearing,  taste  or  smell,  indeed  who  had 
been  deprived  of  every  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  outward  world  except 
the  single  sense  of  touch.  The  patience 
and  genius  of  Dr.  Howe  made  Laura 
Bridgeman  an  intelligent,  cultured 
woman,  able  to  communicate  easily  with 
her  fellows,  possessed  of  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  thought, 
work  and  history,  and  a  keen  interest  in 
life. 

Another  case  similar,  and  in  some 
respects  quite  as  remarkable,  has 
recently  come  to  light.  It  is  that  of  a 
little  girl  named  Helen  Keller.  The 
last  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution of  South  Boston  contains  an 
account  of  her.  She  is  only  eight  years 
old,  and  has  been  under  skilled  training 
only  two  years;  but,  though  unable  at 
the  beginning  of  that  time  to  see,  speak 
or  hear,  the  story  of  the  advance  in 
knowledge  she  has  already  made  reads 
like  a  romance. 

Helen   Keller   was  born   June  27th, 
1880,  in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama.     At  the 
i  ago  of  nineteen  months  she  suffered  a 
:  violent    attack    of    congestion    of    the 
stomach  —  an    attack    which    left   her 
1  blind  and  deaf.    She  had  been  a  healthy, 
"forward"   child,  had  learned  to  walk 
and  was  beginning  to  talk.     As  the  dis- 
I  ease  passed  away,  her  former  health  and 
vigor  returned,   but   as    she   heard   no 
sounds,  the  words  she  had  learned  were 
soon  forgotten,  and  she  ceased  to  speak. 
By  degrees   her  senses  of  touch,  smell 
|  and   taste  developed  remarkably,  ena- 
bling her  to  distinguish  her  friends,  her 
|  clothes,   etc.,   and,  as  her  intellect  was 
quick    and   her   body  active,  she   soon 
became   an  adept   in   the   language  of 
signs.     In  her  seventh  year,  when  it  was 
evident  that  the  lost  senses  would  never 
be  restored,  Miss  Sullivan,  a  graduate  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  was  secured  as 
her  teacher.      "I  found  her,"  she  says 
"a  bright,  active,  well  grown  girl  with- 
out any  of  those  nervous  habits  common 
to  the  blind;    she  has    a  merry  laugh 
and   is    fond   of    romping   with    other 
children.       Indeed,   she   is   never    sad. 
Her  disposition  is  sweet  and  gentle,  and 
she  is  remarkably  demonstrative, — quick 
to  discover  if  a  friend  is  hurt  or  ill  or 
grieved  by  her  own  conduct,  and  this 
knowledge  will  make  her  weep  freely." 
Her  intellectual  quickness   was   dis- 
played in  the  first  lesson.     A  new  doll 
had  been  sent  her,  and  after  a  complete 
examination   of    the   treasure,    she    sat 


holding  it  in  her  arms.  Miss  Sullivan 
took  her  hand,  passed  it  over  the  doll, 
and  then  made  the  letters  d-o-1-1,  slow- 
ly Avith  the  finger  alphabet,  Helen  feel- 
ing the  motions.  "  When  I  began  to 
make  the  letters  a  second  time  she 
dropped  the  doll  and  followed  the  mo- 
tions of  my  fingers  with  one  hand  while 
she  repeated  the  letters  with  the  other. 
She  next  tried  to  spell  the  word  without 
assistance,  though  rather  awkwardly. 
She  did  not  give  the  double  '  1 ',  and  so 
I  spelled  the  word  once  more,  laying 
stress  on  the  repeated  letter.  She  then 
spelled  doll  correctly."  Other  words 
followed,  and  when  given  an  object 
whose  name  she  had  been  taught,  she 
would  spell  it  immediately;  "  but  it  was 
more  than  a  week  before  she  understood 
that  all  things  were  thus  identified." 
After  this  beginning,  she  learned  rapid- 
ly and  eagerly,  and  seldom  had  to  have 
a  word  repeated  to  her.  She  mastered 
the  manual  alphabet  in  a  few  days,  and 
at  the  end  of  August  knew  625  words. 

Verbs  followed  nouns;  each  being 
taught  her  by  means  of  the  action  it 
expressed.  Then  came  prepositions, 
taught  in  the  same  way,  by  placing  her 
dress  first  in  a  trunk,  then  on  it.  At 
the  same  time  she  learned  the  verb  is, 
and  used  it  in  such  sentences  as  "Papa 
is  on  bed,"  "Helen  is  in  wardrobe." 
This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  April. 
Next  she  was  taught  the  quality  words. 
Two  balls,  one  of  worsted,  large  and 
soft,  the  other  a  bullet,  were  given  her. 
"  Taking  the  bullet  she  made  her  habit- 
J  ual  sign  for  small,  pinching  a  little  bit 
of  the  skin  of  one  hand.  Then  she  took 
!  the  other  ball  and  made  her  sign  for 
i  large  by  spreading  both  hands  over  it." 
The  words  large  and  small  were  spelled 
for  her;  also  soft  and  hard,  when  her 
attention  had  been  called  to  these  qual- 
ities. A  few  moments  later,  feeling  of 
her  baby  sister's  head  she  said,  "  Mil- 
dred's head  is  small  and  hard." 

In  May  she  began  to  learn  to  read 
printed  words.  A  slip  bearing  the  word 
box  in  raised  letters,  was  placed  on  a 
box,  and  after  a  few  trials  she  seemed 
to  comprehend  that  that  name  stood  for 
that  thing.  She  learned  the  entire  al- 
phabet, large  and  small,  in  one  day,  fol- 
lowing the  printed  characters  with  her 
j  hand  as  Miss  Sullivan  made  the  letters 
on  her  fingers.  She  learned  the  word 
cat  in  the  same  way.  and  immediately 
began  to  hunt  in  her  primer  for  other 
words.  A  list  of  all  the  words  she  knew 
I  was  printed  for  her,  and  she  arranged 
them  in  sentences,  thus  preparing  the 
way  for  writing  lessons.  She  soon 
learned  to  express  any  thought  she  had 
in  her  mind.  "  I  put  one  of  the  writing 
boards  used  by  the  blind  between  the 
I  folds  of  the  paper  on  the  table,  and  al- 
lowed her  to  examine  an  alphabet  of  the 


square  letters,  such  as  she  was  to  make. 
I  then  guided  her  hand  so  as  to  form' 
the  sentence  'cat  does  drink  milk.' 
When  she  finished  it  she  was  overjoyed. 
Sho  carried  it  to  her  mother,  who  spelled, 
it  to  Helen  as  she  read  it.  The  child 
could  scarcely  restrain  her  excitement 
and  joy  as  each  word  was  thus  repeated 
to  her." 

On  July  12th  she  wrote  without  help 
a  correct  and  legible  letter  to  her  cous- 
ins. She  is  very  fond  of  writing,  and, 
after  she  had  learned  the  Braille  sys- 
tem, which  enables  her  to  read  what 
she  writes,  she  would  frequently  spend 
hours  expressing  all  that  entered  her 
mind.  Her  improvement  is  rapid  and 
constant;  besides  letters,  she  is  develop- 
ing a  faculty  for  compositions  of  a  more 
imaginative  character,  and  her  delight 
in  writing  is  intense.  She  is  equally 
quick  in  reasoning,  and  her  perception 
of  the  relations  of  things  is  said  to  be 
so  instantaneous  that  frequently  it  seems 
as  if  she  read  the  tho  lights  of  her  friends. 
She  adds  and  subtracts  rapidly  and  cor- 
rectly, and  seems  to  prefer  to  do  her 
"sums"  mentally,  instead  of  ciphering 
them  out.  She  possesses,  in  addition  to 
this  clear  and  ready  intellect,  a  strange 
mental  power  that  frequently  gives  her 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  about 
her  when  she  apparently  has  no  means 
of  perceiving  anything.  For  example, 
when  she  is  riding  or  walking  she  will 
frequently  give   the   names  of  people 

who  pass  almost  as  soon  as  her  com- 
panions recognize  them.  This  may  be 
due  to  her  strongly  developed  sense  of 
smell,  but*  that  cannot  account  for  the 
following  occurrences.  She  had  never 
been  told  anything  of  death  or  burial,  but 
being  taken  for  the  first  time  to  a  ceme- 
tery to  see  some  flowers,  she  laid  her  hand 
on  the  eyes  of  her  mother  and  teacher, 
and  spelled  over  and  over  "cry,  cry," 
her  own  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

At  another  time  her  grandmother  told 
her  mother  in  Helen's  presence  that 
orange  peel  steeped  in  wine  is  a  good 
flavoring  for  cake.  Mrs.  Keller  gave 
Helen  the  peel,  and  showed  her  how  to 
cut  it  into  a  jar.  When  she  had  finished 
she  took  the  jar  to  her  mother,  spelling 
"  wine,"  and  insisted  on  having  the  wine 
added.  Instances  like  these  certainly 
show  the  possession  of  an  instinct,  or  a 
sympathetic  power  of  divination  inex- 
plicable to  those  endowed  with  the  usual 
five  senses.  It  will  be  decidedly  inter- 
esting to  note  the  progress  of  this  child, 
to  see  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
good  mind  and  careful,  loving  teaching, 
in  the  face  of  one  of  the  most  terrible 
deprivations  one  can  suffer. 
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s/'OU   are  invited  to  attend   a  Children's   Fair  to  be  held 


Saturday,      November     3, 
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from  2  to  6  P.  M.,  at  31  Centre  Street,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  "  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind."  Any  gifts  pre- 
viously sent,  with  price  attached,  will  be  thankfully 
received. 

Admittance:  Adults,  5  cents;    Children.  2  cents. 
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31  Centre  Street,  Roxbury,  Oct.  20,   1888. 
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FRIDAY   MORNING,  NOV.  2,  188S. 


: 


MRS.  SHERWOOD  AT  THE  BLIND  ASYLUM. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Sherwood,  the  well-known 
pianist.  gave  a  recital  at  the  Perkin9  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Seuth  Boston  last  evening  for 
the  benefit  ot  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  that 
uoi>ie  institution.  This  is  the  first  of  rlie  series 
which  Mrs.  Sherwood  aas  arranged  for  this 
season,  as  it  has  been  her  custom  to  do  tor 
some  years.  A  very  pleasant  event  in  connec- 
tion with  this  occasion  was  the  debut  of  Mrs, 
Sherwood's  daughter,  Miss  Elsa  Sherwood,  as 
a  pianist,  she  taking  tho  socond  part  in  tin 
tendering  of  the  diliicult  "Tannbauser"  over- 
ture, with  Mr3.  Sherwood  in  tho  prima  Tho 
little  lady  acquitted  herself  with  great  credit, 
.  and  give.;  evidence  of  marked  musical  talent. 


The  Saturday  Evening  Paper. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1888. 


Three  little  Misses,  Henrietta  Heinzen,  Josie 
Bryant  and  Cora  Forbes,  held  a  fair  last  Satur- 
day at  31  Center  street,  for  the  benefit  of  The 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and  succeeded  in 
realizing  nearly  $100. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,     DEC.     8,  1888' 


MUSIC  ALE. 


A  concert  of  unusual  interest  was  given 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  tor  the  Blind 
last  Thursday  evening.  All  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  Hall,  besides  the  available 
standing  room  was  occupied. 

The  audience  was  attracted  by  the  fol- 
lowing well-known  artists:  The  "Brahms 
Quartette"  which  consists  of  Mrs.  E. 
Humphrey  Allen,  Miss  Gertrude  Edmands, 
Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  Mr.  William  L. 
Whitney;  Mr.  C.  N.  AlleD,  violinist;  Miss 
Helen  Plumnier  and  Mr.  Arthur  Whiting, 
pianists.  Mr.  Allen  opened  the  concert 
with  the  first  movement  from  Sonata  in  G 
major  by  Rubinstein,  Mr.  Whiting  playing 

the  piano  part,  which  was  received  with  I 
evident  pleasure.    Later  in  the  programme 
Mr.  Allen  gave  the  Andante  and  Finale 
from  the  violin   concerto  by  Mendelssohn; 
this  selection,  always  beautiful   in  itself, 
was  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  Mr. 
Allen's  fine  performance.      The  sweetness 
and  beauty  of  the  Andante  contrasted  with 
the  sportive  gaiety  of   the  finale,  won  all 
hearts,  and  Mr.  Allen  was  rapturously  en- 
cored.    He  responded    with  the  Austrian 
Hymn.unaccomp  nied.  The  Brahms  Quar- 
tette gave  Liebeslieder  Op.  52  and  Op.  65, 
Brahms.     Both  these  works  consist  of  many 
short  love  songs,  suitably  contrasted,  and 
for  the  most  part  very  difficult  to  perform, 
with  constant  changing  of  harmony  after 
the  manner  of  the  modern  school  of  music. 
They  were  performed  with   artistic  finish 
and  precision,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
distinguished  singers  composing  the  quar- 
tette.   The  accompaniment  was  for   four 
hands,  being  given   in  a  masterly  manner 
by  Miss  Plummer  and  Mr.  Whiting. 

The  entertainment  was  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Mr.  Parker,  and  he  deserves  great 
credit  for  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
pupils  in  the  Institution  two  such  im- 
portant works  as  these  of  Brahms. 

—During  the  storm  last  week  a  por- 
tion of  the  Perkins  Institution  embank- 
ment on  Fourth  street  was  undermined 
and  it  slid  into  the  street  overwhelm- 
ing the  fence  in  destruction.  The 
damage  cannot  be  repaired  for  less 
than  one    hundred  dollars. 


UM^h: 


The  residence  of  Police  Commissioner  Osborne, 
on  Elm  Hill  avenue,  was  the  scene  of  much  pleas- 
ure Monday  afternoon,  the  occasion  being  a  fair 
gotten  up  by  his  daughter  Bessie,  a  little  girl  of 
9  years,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind.  Miss  Bessie  had  planned  and  arranged  the 
whole  affair  herself  personally,  sold  all  the  tickets 
and  had  tfe  satisfaction  of  netting  $135  as 
the  result  of  her  labors.  She  was  aided  at  the 
fair  by  her  associates  in  school,  Miss  Ethel 
Howard,  Miss  Alice  Loring,  her  little  sister  Ruth, 
and  her  brother,  Master  Glidden,  and  Miss  Bessie 
Dary. 


JM11Q  TKANSCRIPT 

TUESDAY,    DECEMBER    11.    1888. 


The  late  Mary  Williams  bequeathed  $5000  each 
to  the  Roxbury  Home  for  Children  and  Aged 
Women,  and  the  Roxbury  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind. 


EVENING  TRANSCBIP1 

SA1UKBAT,    DKCKMBEK    S'J.    1888. 


Tho  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind's  Christmas. 

'Now  we'll  go  on  with  our  Christinas  pro- 
ai:  n.!>.e!"  was  the  ,i"yous  impromptu  of  a  pupil 
after  a  brief  interlude  of  class  drill  in  inu3tc  at 
:hfc  little  entertainment  which  marked  the  begu- 
iling of  the  holidays  at  the  Kindergarten  for  th? 
Blind,  yesterday  afternoon.  A  pleasing  programme 
c  i  singing  and  recitation  it  was,  and  very 
Ltably  rendered.  A  number  of  the  friend* 
ot  the  'institution  were  present,  including 
>!;s.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  ana 
the  iLuefatigable  superintendent,  Mr.  Anagnos, 
on  whom  has  fallen  a  large  portion  of  the  uiautl*- 
of  l>r.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  philanthropist.  The 
(.  hi i-tuias  gifts  exhibited  were  the  handiwork  ot 
the  children,  showing  no  small  degree  ot  skill  and 
patience,  and  designed  as  love  tokens  for  their 
friends  at  home.  The  school  building,  a  veritable 
sunnys-ide,  is  reached  by  a  long  ride  in  the  Ja- 
maica Plain  horse  cars.  The  exercises  took  place 
iu  a  room,  which  should  be  named  the  Julia  Ro- 
mano Hall,  bearing  as  it  does  her  sweet  farewell 
words  as  a  motto,  "Take  good  care  of  the  little 
blind  children!"  „,    . 

Yes,  by  all  means  "let  us  go  ou  with  the  Christ- 
mas programme." 


€\t  ftttopntaf 


Tor  Table  of  Contents  see  Page  10. 


HELEN  KELLER.* 


BY  EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN. 


Mute,  sightless  visitant, 
From  what  uncharted  world 
Hast  voyaged  into  Life's  rude  sea, 

With  guidance  scant; 
As  if  some  bark  mysteriously 
Should  hither  glide,  with  spars  aslant 
And  sails  all  furled? 

In  what  perpetual  dawn, 
Child  of  the  spotless  brow, 
Hast  kept  thy  spirit  far  withdrawn — 

Thy  birthright  undefiled? 
What  views  to  thy  sealed  eyes  appear? 
What,  voices  mayst  thou  hear 
Speak  as  we  know  not  how? 
Of  grief  and  sin  hast  thou, 
O  radiant  child, 
Even  thou,  a  share?    Can  mortal  taint 
Have  power  on  thee  unfearing 
The  woes  our  sight,  our  hearing, 
Learn  from  Earth's  crime  and  plaint? 

Not  as  we  see 
Earth,  sky,  insensate  forms,  ourselves, 
Thou seest,— but  vision-free 
Thy  fancy  soars  and  delves, 
Albeit  no  sounds  to  us  relate 
The  wondrous  things 
Thy  brave  imaginings 
Within  their  starry  night  create. 

Pity  thy  unconfined 
Clear  spirit,  whose  enfranchised  eyes 

Use  not  their  grosser  sense? 
Ah,  no!  thy  bright  intelligence 

Hath  its  own  Paradise, 
A  realm  wherein  to  hear  and  see 

Things  hidden  from  our  kind. 

Not  thou,  not  thou — 'tis  we 

Are  deaf,  are  dumb,  are  blind! 
New  York  City. 

*  Her  wonderful  faculties  are  matters  beyond  us.  ...  A  new  light 
beamed  from  her  expressive  face.  The  whole  story  of  her  quick  mental 
development  reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  .  .  .  Her  intelligence  is  so  keen 
hatit  seems  as  thoshe  must  have  called  into  use  a  sense  that  is  undevel- 
oped in  those  of  us  who  have  our  eyes  and  ears.—"  The  Story  of  Helen 
Keller"  In  (Tide  A  wake,  July,  1888. 


Boston  burning  ©randier, 

THURSDAY,    DECEMBER  27,   1888. 

6INCLE    COPIES      THREE     CENTS. 


HELEN    KELLER    . 


i;\    ICDMUND  I  LAREM  E  STEDMAJf, 


Mute,  sightless  visitant, 
From  what  uncharted  world 

Hasl  voyaged  into  Life's  rude 
With  guidance  scant ; 

As  if  some  bark  mysterious 

Should  hither  glide,  with  spars  aslanl 


Id  hither  glide,  with 
And  sails  all  furled! 


In  what  perpetual  dawn. 
■  Child  of  the  spotless  brow, 
Has  kent  thy  spirit  far  withdrawn— 

Thy  birthright  undefiled! 
What  views  to  thy  sealed  eyes  appear? 
What  \  oices  mayst  thou  hear 
Speak  as  we  know  not  how'.' 
Of  grief  and  sin  hast  thou, 
()  radiant  child, 
Even  thou,  a  share'.'    Can  mortal  taint 
Have  power  on  thee  unfearing 
The  woes  our  sight,  our  hearing. 
Learn  from  Earth's  crime  and  plaint.' 

No1  as  we  see 
Earth,  sky.  insensate  forms,  ourseh  es, 
Thou  seest,— but  vision-free 

Thy  I aney  soars  and  delves, 
Albeit  no  sounds  to  us  relate 
The  wondrous  tilings 

Thy  bravo  imaginings 
Within  their  starry  night  create. 

Pity  thy  uncon lined 
Clear  spirit,  whose  enfranchised  e 

Use  not  their  grosser  sense : 
Ab.  no!  thy  bright  intelligence 

Hath  its  own  Paradise. 
A  realm  wherein  to  hear  and  see 

Tilings  hidden  from  our  kind. 

Kot  thou,  not  thou— 'tis  we 

Arc  deal,  are  dnmb.  are  blind ! 

♦"Her  wonderful  fftcidlics  are  matters  beyond  us 

A  new  light  beamed  from  her  expressive    face.     The 

whole  slorv  of  hei  ciuick  mental  development  reads  UUe  a 

fairytale.." Her  intelligence  is  so  keen  that  ft  seems 

a>  Ibe  .she  must  have  called  into  use  ;<  sense  that  i*  un- 
devclojfd  in  tuo.-e  of  us  who  have  onr  eyes  and  ears."— 
'The  Story  of  Helen  Keller"  in  Wide  Awake.July,  1888. 
[The  Isdependt-ni. 
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BOSTONj  DEC.  30,   1388. 
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Many  persons  will  remember  that  last  year  little 

Mies  Annie  B.  Fay  Matthews,  of  193  Commonwealth 
avenue,  arranged  a  fair  for  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  and  all  the  articles  sold  were  the  products  of 
her  own  brush.  The  result  was  a  net  sum  of  $230  for  the 
deserving  charity.  Miss  Matthews  never  took  a  lesson 
In  chl"a  painting  In  her  life,  but  fhe  seems  to  have  a 
natural  genius  for  It,  and  we  have  recently  seen  a  most 
remarkable  specimen  of  ber  work,  which  has  been 
greatly  admired  by  connoisseurs  in  such  artistic  accom- 
plishment. She  possesses  nl->o  a  talent  for  the  violin, 
and  her  teacher,  Mr.  Wnlf  Fries,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  she  will  speedily  win  renown  for  the  excellence  of 
her  playing.  The  little  lady  Is  tho  granddaughter  of 
Commodore  William  C.  Fay,  one  of  Boston's  shrewdest 
business  men,  and  a  general  favorite,  who  is  fast  ap- 
proaching his  80th  birthday.  Commodore  Fay  Is  still 
active  in  mind  and  body,  a  careful  observer  of  events,  a 
great  reader,  an  unsurpassed  judge  of  the  value  of  real 
estate,  and  a  most  delightful  talker  about  Old  Boston. 
When  the  Commodore  goes  down  town  from  his  Beacon 
street  residence,  where  he  passes  most  of  his  time,  he 
is  certain  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  comfortable  chairs  in 
the  office  of  his  old  friend.  Col.  Samuel  Hatch,  where 
everything  that  la  going  on  is  talsed  over,  and  where 
he  contributes  much  to  the  yeneral  fund  of  Information, 
anecdote  and  fun. 


THE  GOODSON  GAZETTE 
Saturday,  December  8,   1S88. 


Sight  and  Touch. 

Those  who  have  always  bad  the  senses 
of  sight  and  touch  cannot  appreciate 
how  much  depends  on  the  association  of 
tho  two.  This  union  of  sight  and  feel- 
ing  is  so  familiar  to  tho  most  ot  us  that 
wo  never  stop  to  reason  it  out.  It  is  by 
cases  whore  persons  born  blind,  have  re- 
ceived sight  in  later  years  that  we  have 
Jcinied  from  their  descriptions  ot  im- 
pressions, how  dissimilar  the  two  senses 
are. 

A  case  occured  a  few  years  ago  where 

an    operation     was   performed  upon    a 

t  3'ou.ng  woman  who  had  been  born  blind, 

and  thought  an  attempt  had  been  made 

in  early  years  to  cure  her,  that  attempt 

I  had  failed. 

Showas  able  just  to  distinguish  large 
objects,  the  general  shadow,  as  it  were, 
of  large  objects  without  any  distinct 
perception  of  form,  and  to  distinguish 
light  from  darkness.  She  could  work 
well  with  her  needle  by  the  touch,  and 
could  use  her  scissors  and  bodkin  and 
other  implements  by  the  training  of  her 
hand,  so  to  speak,  alone. 

A  surgeon  saw  her;  he  examined  her 
eyes,  and  told  her  that  he  thought  he 
could  get  her  sight  restored,  at  any  rate 
it  was  worth  a  trial. 

The  operation  succeeded.  There  was 
one  little  incident  which  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  education  which  is  required 
for  what  seems  a  very  simple  thing. 
She  could  not  distinguish  by  sight  .tne 
things  that  she  was  perfectly  familiar 
with  by  tho  touch,  at  least,  when  they 
were  first  presented  to  her  eyes.  She 
could  not  oven  recognize  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors. 

It  would  have  been  supposed  that  a 
pair  of  scissors,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  having  been  continually  used  by 
her,  and  their  form  having  become  per- 
fectly familiar  to  her  hands,  would  have 
been  most  readily  recognized  by  ber 
sight  ;  and  yet  she  had  not  an  idea  until 
she  was  told,  and  then. she  laughed,  as 
she  said,  at  her  own  stupidity. 

No  stupidity  at  all  ;  she  had  never 
learned  it,  and  it  was  one  of  those  things 
which  she  could  not  know  without  learn- 
ing. 

Another  instance.  Cheseden  relates 
how  a  youth  in  this  condition  had  been 
accustomed  to  play  with  a  cat  and  a 
dog  ;  but  for  some  time  after  he  attain- 
ed his  sight  he  never  could  tell  which 
was  which,  and  used  to  be  continually 
making  mistakes. 

One    day,    being  rather   ashamed  of 

himself  for   having    called    the   cat  the 

dog,  he  took  up  the  cat  in  his  arms  and 

looked  at  her  very  attentively  for  si>me 

time,  stroking  her  all  the  while  ;  and  in 

this  way  he    associated    tho    impression 

derived  from  the  sight  ot  the  cat  with 

the  impression  derived  from  the  touch, 

and  made  himself  master,  so   to   speak, 

;  of  the  whole  idea   of  the   animal.     He 

then  put  the  cat  down,    saying,  "Now, 

!  puss,  I  shall  know  you  another    lime." 

I  — youth's  Companion 

Much  depends,  loo,  upon  the  associa- 
tion  of  sound   and   sight.     Some  time 
ago,  a  young  lady  came  to  this  Institu- 
tion who  had  a  few   months    before  be- 
come totally  blind.     She   soon  learned 
i  to  recognize  her  school-mates  and  others 
with  whom  she  was   associated    by  the 
tone  of  voice  peculiar  to  each,  but  after- 
wards, when  by  a  skilful    operation  her 
.Sight'  was  restored,  and  she  came  to   see 
her  old  school-mates   and   teachers,  she 
recognized  not  one   of  them    until  she 
had  iieard  the  familiar  voice,     She  had 
known  them  by  their  voices,  not  their 
faces.- 
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PITTSFIELD,     ME. 


Thursday,  January  17,  1889. 


The  Pomona- 
/The  meeting  of  the  Pomona  at  Skow 
began,  full  details  of  which  have  already 
been  published,  was  a  decided  success. 
Even  the  weather,  as  if  in  sympathy  with 
the  occasion,  was  just  perfect. 

The  writer  was  the  guest  of  Brother 
A.  F.  and  Sister  E.  L.  K.  Adams,  and  in 
addition  to  the  bountiful  board,  the 
warm  bed  and  the  still  warmer  welcome, 
of  which  our  delegation  speak  so  en- 
thusiastically, we  were  treated  to  most 
excellent  music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, by  our  host's  daughter  who, 
though  blind,  is  an  educated  and  accom- 
plished lady,  a  graduate  of  Perkins' 
Institute  for  the  blind,  yet  not  deficient 
in  that  greatest  of  all  female  accomplish- 
ments a  knowledge  of  house  work,  assist- 
ing in  household  duties  with  a  deftness 
that  would  do  credit  to  any  young  lady 
not  so  afflicted. 

These  meetings  bring  to  the  front  the 
social  features  of  the  grange,  and  make 
those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  its 
advantages  feel  that  the  monotony  and 
isolation  of  farm  life  were  ainouo-^the, 
things  of  the  past. 
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MONDAY  MORNING,  JAN.   14,   1SS9. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  of  the 
Directors. 

The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  Blind  have  made 
their  ."wth  annual  report.  It  shows  the  total 
number  of  blind  persons  in  the  various  depart- 
ment* of  the  school  as  214,  a  pain  of  ll  during 
th  rear  Oi  this  number  27  sue  at  the  kimier- 
uanea  for  blind  chitdreu  at  Jamaica  l\alu. 

The  rei.ot.ays  that  physical  training  receives 
more  and  more  careful  attention  in  the  school. 
In  reading,  from  the  raised  type  and  from  the 
braille  in  spelling  writing,  mtnt  U  arithmetic, 
geograiihv,  algebra,  natural  history  and  m  the 
higher  "branches,  the  work  is  faithful  on  the 
part  of  nachers  and  scholars. 

Music  has  aiways  held  a  prominent  part  in 
the  course  of  instruction.  In  this  there  is  a 
steady  and  uniform  improvement.  1  ho  num- 
ber of  pupils  who  have  received  musical 
instruction  during  the  past  year  is  Hi 

The  tuning  of  pianofortes  has  bean  practised 
with  marked  success  both  as  a  study  and  as  an 
indusirv.  The  workshops  for  boys  ana  tor 
girls  are  a  great  attraction  to  the  pupils  of  »otu 

"''Abeautiful  Deginaing  has  been  made  in  the 
kindergarten  for  little  sightless  children  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  A  buiiain-r  has  been  built 
and  paid  for.  and  has  now  been  occupied  for  a 
rear  and  a  half.  The  result  of  the  work  has 
been  admirable.  The  children  showed  rapid 
and  marked  improvement.  The  school  opened 
in  Mav,  1S87,  with  10  pupiK  At  the  close  of 
the  school  vear,  last  June,  there  had  been  28  ia 
all  At  present  there  are  27  pupils,  which 
number  is  within  live  of  the  capacity  of  the 
school.  The  erection  of  a  second  building  will 
Boon  bo  necessary,  and  for  this  purnose  funds 
ire  -really  needed.  The  proposed  endowment 
fund  of  S100.000  accumulates  slowly.  About 
oue-third  of  the  amount  has  been  contributed. 
For  the  reroainius  two-thirds  an  appeal  is 
made  to  a  philanthropic  public. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  institution 
bJiows  a  balance  of  $37,306  5B. 

An  edition  of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  was  issued  early  in  the 
vear-  also  Lamrfoll^v's  Hiawahta,  the  first  vol- 
ume'of  Irving's  Life  of  Washington,  beside 
other  inter 'sting  works. 

The  report  of  the  director.  Mr.  Anagnos.  is 
of  extreme  interest.    The  health  of  the  house- 
hold   he  tars,  has    been    below  tne  average 
durin"  the  year.    There   have  been  no  deaths 
within  the  wails,  but  two  pupils  hare  die i  at 
tneir  homes.    He  alludes  pleasantly  to  Laura 
E-jdi'einan's  somi-ceutenuial  held  I  ec.  21,  lt-8.. 
V  large  portion  of  the    report  is  devoted  to 
Helen  Keller,  the  little  girt  whose  misfortune 
is  the  same   as  that  of  Miss   Bridgeman,    and 
whose  atiainments    have  been  so  remarkable 
and  so  rapid.    Too  story  of  the  awakening  of 
the  child's   mind   from  the  gloom  of  its  double 
n^ht    and  of  her  wonderful    proeress   in   the 
ac~i  uisition  of  knowledge  is  told  by  Mr.  Anagnos 
in  a  most  interesting  manner.     Several  repro- 
du.tions  in  facsimile  of  letters  written  by  Utile 
Helen  to  Iriends   are  published  with  the  report 
and  enhance  Its  interest  an  t  value  greatly. 

in  bis  annexed  report  of  the  kindergarten  lor 
the  blind,  Mr.  Anaznos  stives  an  extended 
accouu:  of  Edith  M.  Thomas,  a  little  girl  who, 
like  Helen,  is  also  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  The 
story  of  her  achievements  although  not  so 
wonderful  as  those  of  lleien  seller  are  scarcely 
less  interesting.  He  makes  an  earnest  appeal 
lo'-  aid  in  the  great  work  of  teaching  the  little 
sightless  ciildreu  and  predicts  for  the  kinder- 
garten a  wide  influence  and  succesi. 


EVENING  TEANSCRIPT 


MONDAY,   JANUARY    14,    1839. 


LITTLE  HELEN  KELLER. 


AN    INTEKVIEW   WITH    "THE    NEW 
LAURA    BRIDGMAN." 


There  is  something  inexpressibly  sad  in 
the  sight  of  a  beautiful  woman  with  a  horrid 
scar  marring  her  otherwise  perfect  face ;  of 
a  great  red  rose  with  its  queenly  heart  eaten 
out  by  a  foul  worm,  or  of  a  block  of  dazzling 
white  Carrara  marble  with  one  fatal  black 
vein  mocking  its  whiteness.  We  poor,  im- 
perfect creatures  still  love  perfection,  and  it 


grieves  us  sorely  when  the  powers  bTdark- 
ness  or  disease  lay  their  disfiguring  hands 
on  a  beautiful  face  or  form.  I  think  it  must 
be  for  some  such  reason  as  this  that  little 
Helen  Keller  is  such  a  pathetic  figure, 
despite  the  fact  that  she  is  full  of  the  joy  of 
life,  or  rather  because  of  this  very  circum- 
stance. 

Her  sightless  eyes,  her  voiceless  lips,  con- 
trasted with  her  Hue  physique,  her  appear- 
ance of  vigorous  health,  and  her  bodily  and 
mental  activity,  seem  to  heighten  her  calam- 
ity and  inspire  in  the  beholder  an  immense 
pity  for  this  bright,  blooming  child,  running 
over  with  animal  life  and  spirits— but  with 
three  of  her  senses  sick  unto  death!    To  sec 
such  a  young  creature,  eager  and  grasping 
for  knowledge— yet  with  all  the  broad  ave° 
nues  of  her  mind  hopelessly  obstructed,  and 
only  one  narrow  inlet  left  open— seems  very 
strange  and  sad,  yet  to  those  who  can  re- 
member Laura  Bridgman  at  the  same  age, 
the  sight  would  be  a  familiar  one.    Indeed, 
despite  the  great  difference  in  age,  Helen 
constantly  reminds  one  of  her  famous  proto- 
type^ might  be  expected, from  the  similarity 
of  their  affliction.    Helen  has  one   sense  in 
perfect   condition,  however,   which   Laura 
possesses  in  a  very   slight  degree,   namely, 
the  sense  of  smell.    During  one  of  my  inter- 
views with  the  little  girl  a  letter  was  hand- 
ed to  her,  and  I  observed  that  she  not  only 
felt  of  but  also  smelled  it  before  handing  it 
to  her  teacher  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
read  it  to  her— jusfc  as   a  person  who  could 
see  would  exam -us  the  address   on  the  en- 
velope, to  see  if  he  could  recognize  the  hand- 
writing ! 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Helen  several  times,  of  conversing 
with  this  wonderful  little  eight-year-old  la° 
dy,  and  of  contributing  my  small  share  tow- 
ard the  fund  of  miscellaneous  knowledge 
which  she  is  constantly  amassing— in  other 
words,  answering  some  of  her  numerous 
questions. 

If  an  intelligent  child,  with  all  its  senses 
perfect,  asks  questions  enough  to  drive  its 
maternal  parent  to  the  borders  of  distrac- 
tion, it  may  perhaps  be  faintly   imagined 
how  many   little  Helen,   deaf,  dumb   and 
blind,  must  of  necessity  ask  in  order  to  keep 
her  poor  little  mind— her   healthy,    active 
mind— from  absolute  starvation.    Her  teach- 
er lives  in  a  perpetual  atmosphere  of  "  whys" 
and  "whats,"  and  it  is  small  wonder  that 
Miss  Sullivan's  sweet  and  gentle  face  looks 
rather  pale  and  worn.    For  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  talking  with  the  fingers  is  a 
brain-wearyirjg  process,  to  those  at  least  who 
have  learned  to  talk  in  the  natural  method. 
I  do  not  know,  and  probably  no  one  does,  the 
exact  amount  of  fatigue  which  it  produces 
in   persons   congenitally   deaf    and  dumb; 
but,  judging  from  the  fact  that  Laura  and 
Helen   constantly  desire  to   talk  to  other 
people,  and  even  talk  to  themselves  with 
their  fingers,  both  when  awake  and  when 
asleep,  they  cannot  find  the  process  as  ex- 
hausting to  the  nervous  energies  as  ordinary 
people  do.  Indeed,  to  them  it  is  the  natural, 
the    only    method    of    expressing     their 
thoughts,  while  to  us  it  involves  a  constant 
translation.    I  observed  that  Miss  Sullivan 
spoke  the  words  aloud  as  she  made  the  let- 
ters on  her  fingers,  thus  lessening  the  mental 
fatigue,  and  lessening,  also,  the  danger  of 
losing  her  place— for  the  thoughts,  and  even 
the  tongue,  move  so  much  faster  than  the 
fingers  that  one  may  easily  become  absent- 
minded  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence.    Not  so 
Helen.    She  understands   every  letter,  no 
matter  how  rapidly  her  teacher  may  talk ;  and 
when  one  remembers  that  some  of  these  fin- 
■•*  letters  are  very  much  like  one  another— so 
much  b?  tnat  it;  is  difficult  for  seeing  persons 
to  distingu <an   taem   quickly,  except   after 
long  practice,  iH'Seems  little  short  of  marvel- 
lous that  Helen  caT*  always  tell  "a  from  b" 
in  the  single  instant  «?*•   time   during  which 
which  the  letter  form  is  preyed  against  the 
palm  of  her  little  left  hand.    Such  a  strong, 
firm  hand,  too,  a3  it  is,  with  its  supple  fin- 
gers !    It  is  of  a  more  generous  size  than  one 
would  expect  in  a  girl  oi  her   age ;  but  not 


large,  as  o^C ." 


disproporti'Y    :  Trf  i— 

M  large  child  for  her  years,  and  will  nrol 
ably  be  a  tall  woman,  like  her  mother  P 

In  taking  with  Helen,  one  holds  her  "lis 
smug"  hand  by  the  wrist  with  0ne's  ^ 
left  hand,  and  there  is  a  tenden- 
cy to  grasp  the  wrist  too  tightly  in 
the  eagernesB  of  conversation.  I  had 
some  dreadful  moments  of  compunction, 
fearing  that  I  had  pinched  the  little  wrist-^ 
but  if  I  had,  Helen  never  complained,  stout, 
brave  little  one  that  she  is ! 

The  first  time  I  saw  her,  she  came  rushing 
into  the  room  with  all  the  delight  of  a  child 
who  returns  home  after  a  long  absence.  She 
had  been  spending  some  weeks  at  the  sea- 
side, and  her  joy  was  very  great  in  again  be- 
holding Mr.  Anagnos,  and  in  being  once 
more  at  the  institution,  although  she  had 
greatly  enjoyed  her  sojourn  by  the  sea. 

I  have  just  spoken  of  her  rushing  in,  but 
she  did  not  walk  alone,  poor  child,  for 
she  has  not  yet  learned  that  free- 
dom and  fearlessness  of  motion  which 
characterizes  most  of  the  scholars 
at  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  indeed 
makes  it  sometimes  rather  hazardous  to  in- 
vade the  boys;  own  precincts,  as  they  are 
given  to  the  descending  of  staircases  with  a 
tremendous  rush. 

Although  Helen  has  improved  in  her  man- 
ner of  walking  since  Miss  Sullivan  took 
charge  of  her,  she  still  moves  with  a  some- 
what timid,  hesitating  step.  But  this  defect 
will  no  doubt  be  remedied  by  her  inter- 
course with  the  little  blind  children. 

Helen  visited  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  in  October,  and  en- 
tered into  the  occupations  of  the  little  blind 
children  with  delight.  She  learned  very 
quickly  to  do  bead  work,  was  charmed  with 
the  new  accomplishment  of  learning  to  knit 
with  four  needles,  because  it  would  enable 
her  to  knit  stockings  for  her  father.  She 
eagerly  sought  the  acquaintance  of  her  little 
fellows  in  misfortune,  and  was  also  much 
pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  clever 
live  tadpoles,  which  she  treated  with  moth- 
erly tenderness— and  whom  she  immortal- 
ized, comparatively  sneaking,  by  modelling 
their  little  wiggling  forms  in  clay. 

Helen  greeted  me  cordially  upon  my  in- 
troduction to  her,  putting  up  her  bright  face 
for  me  to  kiss.  She  offered  the  same  privi- 
lege to  my  son,  a  little  boy  of  eleven,  who 
was  interested  in  this  strange  little  creature, 
but  hardly  knew  how  to  play  with  her.  In- 
deed, children  usually  have  this  difficulty. 
Alas !  that  a  child  should  be  so  cut  off  from 
happy  and  free  communion  with  playmates! 
At  my  request  she  undertook  to  teach  Harry 
the  letters  of  the  finger  alphabet,  but  her 
own  hands  moved  too  quickly  for  the  lad  to 
follow  them  readily,  and  he  had  not  the  in- 
centive which  has  led  her  to  such  a  remark- 
able and  rapid  accumulation  of  knowledge. 
Although  it  is  now  only  eighteen  months 
since  Miss  Sullivan  gave  her  her  first  les- 
son, and  although  previous  to  that  time  the 
child  knew  absolutely  no  form  of  language 
except  the  natural  and  savage  one  of  signs, 
she  can  correctly  use  and  spell  2500  words 
by  actual  record,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
she  knows  three  thousand  words !  Her  let- 
ters, written  in  the  square  hand  pecu- 
liar to  the  blind,  are  marvels  of 
neatness  and  correct  orthography,  and  are 
very  remarkable  compositions,  taking  the 
circumstances  of  her  case  into  consideration. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Harry,  in  spite  of 
his  eleven  years,  his  perfect  eyesight  and  the 
sharpness  of  his  youthful  hearing,  cannot 
write  a  letter  which  could  be  compared  with 
Helen's;  and  yet  he  is  not  a  stupid  boy. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 
Helen's  intelligence  and  command  of  lan- 
guage lies  in  the  fact  that,  when  talking 
with  her,  one  forgets  to  make  choice  of  easy 
words;  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  of 
limiting  the  number  of  one's  syllables,  lest 
she  should  not  understand  one's  discourse. 
And  yet  occasionally  I  struck  a  word 
she  did  not  comprehend  —  hot  because 
it  was  long,  but  because  it  involved 
a     difficult     or     abstract     idea,     or     one 
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which  had  not  yet  been  explained  to 
her.  She  is  always  anxious  to  know  the 
height  of  any  person  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  conversation ;  and  rising  from  her  seat 
holds  out  her  hand,  that  one  may  take  it  and 
place  it  at  the  proper  distance  from  the 
ground.  This  is  one  of  the  relics  of  the  sign 
language  which  she  formed  for  herself,  but 
which  she  will  probably  discard  altogether 
as  she  grows  older.  In  telling  her  about 
the  size  of  my  little  nieces,  I  used  the  word 
inch.  At  once  came  the  question,  "What  is 
'inch'?"  I  endeavored  to  show  her  on  her 
finger  the  length  of  an  inch,  but  what  ab- 
stract ideas  are  these  for  the  darkened  child 
to  master— measure,  length!  Miss  Sullivan, 
wonderfully  ready  for  emergencies  and 
fertile  in  resource,  came  to  my  rescue  by 
telling  Helen  that  twelve  inches  make  a  foot, 
handing  her,  at  the  same  time,  a  piece  of  pa- 
per an  inch  loDg,  with  the  information  that 
that  is  an  inch ;  then  giving  her  two,  after- 
wards three,  bits  of  the  same  size,  and  mak- 
ing Helen  tell  her  how  many  inchos  she  held 
in  her  hand.  Helen  was  much  delighted 
with  the  idea  that  twelve  inches  make  a  foot, 
and  held  out  her  small  foot  in  great  glee. 
Upon  my  explaining  to  her  that  her  foot  was 
too  little,  that  a  man's  foot  was  intended, 
she  at  once  spelled  "Mr.  Anagnos."  Would 
that  all  children  might  take  their  first  lesson 
in  linear  measure  with  as  much  delight  as 
little  Helen ;  but  perhaps  they  do  in  these 
kindergarten  days. 

Being  now  quite  possessed  with  the  idea 
of     feet     and    inches,    she    took    off    the 
knitted     shoo     from     "Nancy"    (a     large 
rag     doll),     and     held     up     the     latter's 
decidedly  stubby  cotton  toes,  that  I  might 
take  the  measure  thereof,  which  I  did  with 
becoming  gravity.    Nancy's  bonnet  was  a 
rather  rakish  affair,  and  had  an  undeniable 
tendency  to  tumble  off,  or  to  lurch  forward 
over  one  ear.    But  the  little  maid  thought 
it  would  be  very  cruel  to  put  a  bonnet  pin 
(which  I  rather  barbarously  proffered  for 
the  purpose)  through  Nancy's  cotton  wool 
skull,  and  contented  herself  with  pulling 
on  the  refractory  bonnet,  with  a  firm  hand, 
paying  little  regard  to  the  doll's  eyes.    Why 
should  she,  after  all  ?     She  knew  by  experi- 
ence that  pins  hurt  the  flesh,  but  how  could 
she  guess  the  extreme  care  and  solicitude 
with  which   "seeing"    persons   guard  that 
eyesight  which  is  precious,  next  to  life  it- 
self!   "The  apple  of  my  eye"— what  mean- 
ing could  this  phrase  have  for  blind  Helen? 
Nancy  never  blinked  under  the  torture ; 
and  her  little  mistress  deftly  tied  the  bonnet 
strings  with  a  bow-knot  beneath  the  shape- 
less chin,  though  only  after  quite  a  strug- 
gle, as  the  strings  were  short.    But  the  fact 
that  she  was  able  to  tie  one  at  all  surprised 
me,  since  bow-knots  are  a  stumbling-block 
to  little  children,  even  to  those  who  can  see 
and  hear. 

When  I  spoke  above  of  Helen's  lesson, 
the  word  was  not  used  seriously.    Her  in- 
tercourse with  other  people  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  perpetual   lesson;    but  when   the 
little  lady  is  studying  regularly  with  her 
teacher  her  surprisingly  powerful  memory 
enables    her   to    master   with   ease   tasks 
which  to  ordinary  children  of  her  age  would 
j  seem  long  and  difficult.    Thus  she  learned 
all  the  names  of  the  different  States  of  our 
Union  at  a  sitting,  a  short  time  ago— learn- 
ing, of  course,  to  spell  them  correctly  at  the 
i  same  time,  since  the  knowledge  of  the  let- 
j  ters   constitutes    to  her  the  knowledge   of 

the  wold. 

Nor  has  this  wonderful  little  child  con- 
fined herself  to  her  own  language  alone. 
Mr.  Anagnos  has  taught  her  some  Greek 
words,  to  her  great  delight,  and  these  she 
will  spell  very  quickly— despite  their  hid- 
■  eoufl  length  ana  curious  combination  of  let- 
I  ters— when  given  the  English  equivalents. 
"Good  morning,"  ko.Ucm.6ra;  "ring,"  dakty- 
Udion;  "I  love  thee,"  se  af/apo ;  "good-by," 
chaire  ;  "hair,"  Inches,  were  the  Greek 
words  which  she  spelled  for  my  benefit— 
with  English  letters.  Of  course,  when  I 
asked  her  "Parlcz-vow  fran<;ais?"  her  face 
lighted  up  with  a  smile,   and  she  replied, 


"Oui."  She  also  knows  a  number  of  Ger- 
man words.  Of  course,  no  serious  attempt 
has  as  yet  been  made  to  teach 
Helen  any  foreign  language;  but  that 
she  has  the  linguistic  talent  strongly 
developed  is  clearly  shown  by  her  phenom- 
enally rapid  acquisition  of  the  English 
tongue.  Indeed,  the  readiness  with  which 
she  grasped  the  idea  that  various  languages 
exist,  and  that  nations  do  not  all  speak 
alike,  is  one  of  the  striking  proofs  of  her 
great  intelligence  and  precocity.  Space  for- 
bids my  dwelling  longer  upon  this  interest- 
ing theme,  and  I  take  leave  of  little  Helen 
on  paper— as  in  the  flesh— with  great  regret. 
Florence  Howe  Hall. 


INSTITUTION    FOR  THE   BLIND. 


Trustees    and    Directors    make   their 
Annual  Report. 


The  Perfcins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  is  in  its  fifty-eighth  year 
The  fifty-seventh  annual  report  shows  the  total 
number  cf  blind  persons  in  the  various  depart- 
ments as  214,  a  gain  of  14  during  the  year.  Of  this 
number  27  are  at  the  kindergarten  for  blind  chil- 
dren at  Jamaica  Plain.  The  report  says  that 
physical  training  receives  more  and  more  careful 
attention  in  the  school.  In  reading  from  the 
raised  t,type  and  from  the  Braille,  in  spelling, 
writing,  mental  arithmetic,  geography,  algebra, 
natural  history  and  in  the  higher  branches,  the 
work  is  faithful  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
scholars.  Music  has  always  held  a  prominent 
part  in  the  course  of  instruction.  The  number 
of  pupils  who  have  received  musical  instruction 
during  the  past  year  is  118.  The  tuning  of  piano- 
fortes has  been  practised  with  marked  success. 

A  fine  beginning  has  been  made  iu  the  kinder- 
garten lor  little  sightless  children  at  Jamaica 
Plain.  A  building  has  been  paid  for,  and  has  now 
been  occupied  for  a  year  and  a  half.  The  result  of 
the  work  has  been  admirable.  The  children 
showed  rapid  and  marked  improvement.  The 
school  opened  in  May,  1887,  with  ten  pupils.  At 
the  close  of  the  school  year  last  Jane  there  had 
been  twenty-three  in  all.  At  present  there  are 
twenty-seven  pupils,  which  number  is  within  five 
of  the  capacity  of  the  school.  The  erection  of  a 
second  building  will  soon  be  necessary,  and  for 
this  purpose  funds  are  greatly  needed.  Tne  pro- 
posed endowment  fund  of  §100,000  accumulates 
slowly.  About  one-third  of  the  amount  has  been 
contributed. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  institution 
shows  a  balance  of  $37,306. 

An  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for 
the  use  of  the  blind  was  issued  early  in  the  year; 
also  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha,"  the  first  volume  of 
Iivijg's  "Life  of  Washington,"  beside  other  inter- 
esting works. 

The  report  of  the  director,  Mr.  Anagnos,  shows 
that  the  health  of  the  household  has  been  below 
the  average  during  the  year.  There  have 
been  no  deaths  within  the  walls,  but  two 
pupils  have  died  at  their  homes.  A  large 
part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  Helen 
Keller,  the  little  girl  whose  misfortune  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Miss  Bridgman,  and 
whose  attainments  have  been  so  remarkable.  The 
awakening  of  the  child's  mind  from  the  gloom  of 
night  and  of  her  wonderful  progress  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  is  tokt  in  an  interesting 
manner. 

In  his  annexed  report  of  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind,  Mr.  Anagnos  gives  an  extended  account 
of  Edith  M.  Thomas,  a  little  girl  who,  like  Helen, 
is  also  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  The  story  of  her 
achievements,  although  not  so  wonderful  as  those 
of  Helen  Keller,  are  scarcely  less  interesting. 
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What  is  by  all  maftni  the  featttM  of*  the  M 
nual  report  of  Superintendent  Anajnos  ot  the 
Perkins  Ittttiiute  for  the  Blind,  alteadr  P"^* 
in  these  columns,  is  ths  brochure  OB  little 
Helen  Keller,  the  infant  Laura  fcridproan,  by 
Miss  Sullivan,  who  taught  the  little  Mind  aud 
deaf  mute  to  understand  the  world   about  ner. 

Miss  Sullivan  te.ls  *-^2R5K.SK 
dotss,  and  incorporates  letters  ami  umvt 
of  the  little  girl  into  the  story. 

When     little    Helen,    for    »««•""•  ,vUX 
Wellesler       College,      she      exam  ined        ^ 
statuary'  carefully     and    »'W'\f 
the     various     attitudes       Which     JM      » ■ 
traded  her  attention.    Thii  She  did   w  thg  rent 
exactness,    copying    from    the    eta    J    of    the 
damme  girl,  for  instance  the  posit ion  ot  re.  t 
hands,  arms,  head-Indeed,  of  t^*™?  J«y. 
Last  June  she  was  introduced  to  a ,  youna  orees 
student,  whose  long  name,  consisting  of  «J  wr 


|  ters,  was  spelled  to  her  only  once.     In  repeat- 

i  ing  it,  she    made  but  one  mistake.    Thi>  was 

corrected,   and   about   three  months  later  she 

asked    ma    where    Mr.  F-r-a-n-c-i-s    D-e-rn-e- 

t-r-i-o-s   K-a-1-o-p-o-t-h-a-k-e-s   was. 

Helen  certainly  derives  great  pleasure  from 
the  exercise  of  these  senses.  On  enteriiifi  a 
green-house  her  countenance  becomes  radiant, 
and  she  will  tell  the  names  of  the  flowers,  with 
which  she  is  familiar,  by  the  sense  of  smell 
alone.  Her  recollections  of  the  sensations  of 
smell  are  very  vivid.  She  enjoys  in  anticipa- 
tion the  scent  of  arose  or  vioiet;and,  if  pro- 
mised a  bouquet,  of  these  (lowers,  a  peculiarly 
happy  express  on  will  light  up  her  face,  indi- 
cating tnai  in  imagination  she  "perceives  their 
fragrance,  and  that  it  is  pleasant  to  her. 

Surrounded  by  darkness  and  stillness,  she 
has  been  forced  to  depend  largely  upon  this 
muscular  sense  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
mental  condition  of  those  aboit  her.  She  has 
learned  to  connect  certain  movements  of  the 
holy  with  anger,  others  with  joy,  and  others 
still  with  sorrow.  One  day,  while  she  was 
walking  out  with  her  mother  and  Mr.  Anagnos, 
a  boy  threw  a  torpedo  which  startled  Mrs. 
Keller.  Helen  felt  the  change  iu  her  mother's 
movemeuts  instantly,  and  asked:  "'What  a'e 
we  afraid  of  r" 

She  is  very  fond  of  children  younger  than 
herself,  and  a  baby  invariably  calls  forth  all 
the  motherly  instinct )  of  her  nature.  She  will 
handle  tne  Infant  as  tenderly  as  the  most  careful 
nurse  could  desire. 

Her  own  writings  ind'eaie  clearly  what  a 
wonderful  work  has  been  her  education.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  she  describes  her  rilit  to 
the  President  last  spring  ■ — 

We  went  to  see  Mr.  Cleveland.  He  lives  in  a 
very  large  and  beautiful  white  House,  and  there 
lire  lovely  ilo.\ers  and  tnany  trees  and  much 
fresi  aud  green  grass  around,  and  broad 
smooth  i  aths  to  walk  on.  'leacher  told  me 
about  the  beau  iful  river  that  is  very  near  the 
garden?.  Tin  Potomac  Kiver  is  clear,  and  it  is 
very  beautiful  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it.  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  very  glad  to  sae  me. 

She  began  tha  study  of  geography  during  the 

past  year,  and  has  acquired    a    notion  of    the 

points  of  the  compass  and  of   boundaries.     She 

will  bound  a  room,  a  house,  a  garden,  without 

difficulty,  and  she  has  worked  a  little  with   the 

I  maps.     She  had  learnsd,  at  different  times,  the 

|  names  of  a  few  of  the  State  *  In  connection  with 

|  other  subjects ;  and  she  now  learned  at  a  single 

j  lesson  the  names  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 

and   their    correct    spelling.    And  she   is  only 

eight  years  old  ! ! 


She  £atcm  |Ujjtettt\ 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY    17.    18S9. 


Perkins  Institution.  The  Trustees  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  of  South  Boston,  have 
issued  their  fifty-seventh  annual  report. 
The  total  number  of  persons  in  its  various 
departments  at  the  elose  of  the  year  was  214, 
against  200  last  year,  and  180  a  year  before 
that.  Of  the  214,  27  belong  to  the  kinder- 
garten for  little  sightless  children  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  168  to  the  school  proper  at  South 
Boston  and  19  to  the  workshop  for  adults. 
These  are  the  numbers  after  allowing  for  26 
who  were  discharged  in  the  course  of  the4 
year.  The  number  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission at  the  reopening  of  the  school  hi 
September  has  been  larger  than  ever  before, 
s  >  that  it  has  not  been  easy  to  find  dormi- 
tory room  for  all ;  especially  is  this  the  case 
at  the  kindergarten,  whose  single  building 
already  orerflows,  so  that  some  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils  have  had  to  be  transferred 
t  >  the  buildings  at  South  Boston.  The 
health  of  the  househould  has  not  been  so 
good  as  usual.  The  finances  are;  Cash  on 
hand,  Oct.  1,  1887,  $3028.47;  total  receipts 
from  all  sources  during  the  year  (including 
collections  of  payable  notes,)  jjj;lG0,4G;s.8O ; 
total,  $163,492.27;  total  expenditures  and 
investments,  $126,185.75;  balance,  $37,- 
306.52. 


■  •■»■ 


.EVEMM  TKArlSCRIPT 

THURSDAY.   JAJSUAKY    17,    1889. 


LAUJIA  BRIDGMAN  AXD    JIER   EARLY 
TEACHER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  The  sketch 
of  Helen  Keller  in  Monday's  Transcript,  especial- 
ly that  part  which  touches  on  the  "brain-wearying 
process"  of  talking  with  the  ringers,  recalls  to  my 
mind  how  often  I  have  seen  Laura  Bridgman's- 
early  teacher,  Miss  Drew,  carry  on  a  conversation 
with  her  with  her  fingers  while  talking  with  othei  ti 
with  her  voice.    She  did  it  with  perfect  ease. 

Miss  Drew  married  Dr.  Cyrus  Morton,  our  old 
family  physician,  and  was  a  dear  friend  of  my 
father  and  mother,  a9  well  as  myself.  Laura 
visited  her  frequently  and  was  a  unique  addition 
to  the  society  of  the  little  town  where  we  all  lived. 

Mrs.  Morton  died  in  1887,  after  a  long  life 
crowned  with  usefulness  and  honor.  She  was  a 
most  gracious  and  noble  woman,  whose  friend- 
ship, like  that  of  Steele's  friends,  was  in  itself  a 
liberal  education. 

Shortly  after  her  death  I  went  to  England,  and 
do  not  know  whether  any  public  notice  was  taken 
of  the  departure  of  one  so  closely  linked  with  the 
earlier  education  of  the  blind. 

The  hour  is  late,  but  I  wish  to  place  upon  her 
grave  this  single  laurel  leaf. 

Frances  A.  Humphrey. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

FRIDAY,    JAJTCAKT    18.     1889. 


WONDERFUL  HELEN  KELLER. 


The  Story  off   a  Year5 
Development. 


Mental 


Blind,   Deaf  and  Dumb,  ilie  World  3s 
Yet  Open  to  Her-  A  First   LensoH  in 
History  and  Hits  Impression  It  Rfftde 
A     Beautiful     aiature    Allied    to    a 
.  ttrUUaiit  Intellect. 
About  a  year  ago  the  readers  of  the  Hteii- 
:'i\:'ii  a  very  detailed  account  of 
the  little  wonder  of  tho  South,  Helen  Keller, 
the  7-year-oTfl  blind,  aeaf  and  dumb  child  of 
tuna.    Thu  stors/  as  then  told  injerested 
a  of  science  ■.. 
led  to  study  In  and  from  all  over  the 

country  cante  letters  or  interested  inquiry  re- 
Hcr.    The  quickness  with  which  she 
hnbibedlknowledgo  seems  little  less  than  a 
miracle.    No  child  in  the  full  possession  of 
mad  •     such     quick 
nor    took    every    step    so    under- 
I    she  attained   she    never 
latter  liow  much  she  added  to  ,[- 
During  Hie  mi  icr  she  visited  New  Eng- 

land, and  mauy  persons  had  the  opportunity 
.  for  themselves  what  :i  perfect  won- 
ilio  was.  But  none",  except  those  who are 
coi\?ta  illy  associated  with  her,  can  under- 
stand how  perfect  is  her  mental  development. 
i  ems  a  great  deal  to  say  that  in  a  year  she 
had  a   vocabulary  of  1B00  words, 

which     she     used    and     spelled    c  nrectly. 
number   of     words   even 
tor   seeing     people    to     use,     Ihe    average 
ig  fi  un    120  >  to  1400  words, 
among  |i  y  educti- 

.    Thai  was  her  ftr.sl  year's 
limst  be   remembered    that   two 
it  the   child    kuev,   nothing  of  luu- 
I  i-,a<l  no  idea  of'arbitrary  expi'os- 
lo  make  thoughts  known.      Iter   very 
•  make  hei  self  n  i  her 

liec  failure,  convinced  those 
i  .  Lhat  ill  ire  was 
i.ockoa  Up  Within  Her 

a'  tremendous  Intellectual   force    that  was 

.,  for  freedom,  and  that  must  either 

find  an  outlet  or  make  a  victim  of  the  child. 

It  was   then   that  the  family  turned  to  Mr. 

Anagnos,   and    he    sent    Miss   Sullivan    to 

thorn.    The  story  of  the  nay  in  which  she  was 

fust  taught  was  told  in  the  I!r.R.\r.i>   first, 

.i  has  been  repeated  iiv  nearh 

every  paper  In  the  United  States,    But  woii- 

as  Unit  story  was.  it  is  no  more  mar* 

vellous   man    the   story   of    the    lust   year's 

which  the  Herald  is  now  giving 

to  its  readers. 


li.Jlt  must  be  remembered  that 
the  child  has  not  lied  her  Oth  birth- 

day, sim  was  8  In  June,  during  her 
happy  visit  to  Mr.  A.nagnos  ax  South  Boston. 
Contrast  the  understanding  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  girl  with  any  clutu  of  her  ago 
sessud  ot  all  Its  senses  and  having e\  ry  ad- 
itage  tor  education,  and  suf- 

fers at  all  by  the  comparison.  Physically  and 
mentally  she  Is  in  no  way  behind  tho  child  of 
her  years,  she  is  wonderfully  pretty;  her 
kvlttl  Intelligence,  and  even  emo- 
tion is  pictured  upon  It  with  tho  greatest  clear- 
ness. It  is  Indeed  "a  mirror  of  the  soul." 
This  expression  has  grown  so  trite  as  to 
have  become  almost,  meaningless,  but  seeing 
Helen  Keller  all  Its  original  intention  is  re- 
red  to  it.  in  height  she  fa  about  four  feet 
and  six  inches;  her  waist  measure  is  24 
inches,  and  her  head,  wi.ieii  is  broad 
full,  measures  I'l^i  inches  in  cir- 
cumference in  a  line  drawn  around 
It.  and  passing  over  the  prominent:  s 
of  ihe  parietal  and  those  of  the  frontal  bones, 
'i'iie  measurement  over  the  head  from  the 
orifice  of  one  ear  to  that  of  the  other  is  11% 
inches,  and  from  the  chin  to  lop  of  the  crown 
:tly  13  inches.  Notwithstanding  the 
rapidity  of  her  physical  development,  tier 
frame  is  fitly  proportioned  and  wall  filled  out. 
her  stature  is  erect,  her  features  symmetrical 
and  her  figure  wonderfully  graceful.  Her 
mind  is 

Incessantly  Active, 
and  its  energy  Is  so  intense  that  physicians 
often  ask  tho  question,  "Dees  she  rest 
well?''  aud  seem  always  to  be  surmised  when 
they  receive  an  affirmative  reply,  so  sure  are 
tliey  that  It  cannot  be  the  case.  Yet  there  is 
ground  for  apprehension  that  the  eontinual 
excitement  of  her  brain  shall  undermine  her 
health.    Of  this  danger  both  her  parents  and 

her  teacher  are  fully  aware,  and  they  are  very 
careful  to  guard  against  it.  They  cause  her 
to  take  appropriate  bodily  exercise  daily,  ami 
avoid  everything  that  might  produce  disturb- 
ance in  the  nervous  system,  or  serve 
to  stimulate  vigorous  thought.  Since 
last  March  no  regular  instruction 
has  been  given  her,  either  In  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  or  any  other  branch.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  utterly  impossible  to  prevent  her 
studying.  As  well  might  we  attempt  to  check 
the  bird's  songj  or  tiie  waterfall's  llowj  as  to 
keep  her  from  learning.  Whether  she  is  In 
or  out  of  doors,  in  the  country,  which  she 
loves  so  well,  or  in  the  'crowded  streets  of  the 
city,  on  land  or  water,  she  finds  everywhere 
abundant  materials  for  a  lesson  in  geography, 
or  botany,  or  mathematics,  or  some 
other  subject.  She  is  tireless  in  her 
search  tor  information.  Her  hunger 
for  knowledge  is  insatiate.  She  is  always  on 
the  qui  vive lor  something  new  which  seems 
beyond  her  reach.  No  sooner  does  one  begin 
to  converse  with  her  than  the  interrogatories 
"why,"  "how  many,"  "what,"  "who" 
"when"  and  "wnere"  fly  from  her  fingers  in 
rapid  succession. 

It  has  been  ascertained  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  doubt  that  Helen  has  not  the  slightest 
perception  of  licht  or  of  sound.  She  is  totally 
blind  and  deaf,  put  the  acuteness  of  her  re- 
maining senses,  and  especially  that  of  touch 
and  feeling  generally,  has  been  brought  to  per- 
fection by  constant  exercise.  She  recognizes 
her  friends  as  soon  as  her  fingers  come  in 
contact  with  them,  either  with  their  hands  or 
tneir  dress,  and  not  the  faintest  odor  escapes 
her  notice.  She  is  passionately  fond  of 
music— isn't  that  strange— and  tells  about 
going  to  church  "to  hear  the  orsran."  When 
any  one  begins  playing  either  the  organ  or 
the  piano,  her  brain  Is  informed  of  the  fact 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  floor.  She  is  passion- 
ately fond  of  dancing,  having  learned  it  by 
feeling  the  motions  of  the  feet  and  the  bend- 
ing of  the  knees  of  the  little  companion  who 
was  trying  to  teach  her. 

Helen's  mind  has  developed  remarkably 
during  the  past  year.  Her  vocabulary  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  as  to  comprehend 
more  than  3000  words,  which  she  can  spell 
without  a  mistake,  and  employ  accurately  in 
composition.  This  is  a  marvellous  achieve- 
ment, for  there  Is  no  pupil  in  any  of  the 
schools  for  tho  blind,  from  the  lowest  up  to 
the  highest  grade,  who  is  so  thorouuhly  ac- 
quainted with  the  intricacies  of  orthography, 
and  none  in  those  for  deaf  mutes  who  can  use 
idiomatic  English  with  such  ease  and  pre- 
cision.   Nor  Is  there  a  child  of  her  age  with 

Every  Faculty  Unimpaired 
who  could  accomplish  in  several  years  what 
she  has  done  in  less  than  two. 

Her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  in  writing  about 
her  wonderful  progress,  says:  "It  has  be- 
come so  natural  to  her  to  use  the  linger  lan- 
guage as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  her 

thought  that  each  idea,  as  it  flashes  through 
her  busy  mind,  suggests  the  words  which 
should  embody  it.  Indeed,  she  seems  always 
to  think  in  words.  Even  while  she  sleeps 
her  fingers  are  spelling  the  confused 
and  rambling  dream  thoughts.  From 
the  day  when  Helen  first  grasped 
the  idea  that  all  objects  have 
names,  and  that  these  can  be  communicated 
by  certain  movements  of  the  fingers,  1  have 
talked  to  her  exactly  as  1  should  have  done 
bad  she  been  able  to  hear,  only  f  have  ad- 
dressed the  words  to  her  lingers  instead  of 
her  care"  Naturally  enough  there  was  at 
first  a  strong  tendency  on  her  part  to  use  only 
the  important  words  in  a  sentence.  She  would 
say  "Helen  Milk."  Miss  Sullivan  would  get 
her  the  milk,  to  show  that  she  had  used 
the  correct  word.  but.  she  would 
not  allow  her  to  drink  it  until  she  had, 
with  her  teacher's  assistance,  made  a  com- 


plete sentence:  "Give  Ile'.en  some  milk  to 
drink."  Miss  Sullivan  Is  constantly  asked 
-iion:  "How  aid  you  teach  her  the 
meaning  of  words  oxpresslve  of  intellectual 
ami  moral  qualities."  it  Is  extremely  difficult 
to  tell  just  now  she  came  to  understand  tho 
meaning  of  abstract  Ideas,  and  to  acauiro  the 
power  of  expressing  them;  but  it  was  prob- 

lii pre   through  association  and  repetition 

planaUOll,      Miss    Sullivan    has 

always    made     it    a    practice    to    use    the 

word's  descriptive  of  emotions  and  of  mtel- 

iaj  and  moral  qualities  and  actions,  in 
m  with  ttie  circumstance  which  re- 
quired these  words.  Soon  after  she  was  put 
under  lies  teacher's  charge,  she  broke  a  new 
doll  of  which  she  was  very  fouu.  She  began 
to  cry.  Miss  Sullivan  said:  "Teacher  is 
sorry."    Alter  a  few  repetitious  of  this  word, 

never  any  occasion   called  for  its  use,  she 
came  to 

Associato  It  with  the  Feeling 
to  which  it  belongs.    The  word  "happy"  she 
learned  in  the  same  way,  also  good,  bad,  right 
and  wrong.    She  always  uses  them  correctly. 
One  day  her  teacher  gave  her  a  very  simple 

Lion  ill  the  combination  ot  numbers,  to 

which  she  was  sure  she  could  give  a  correct 

r  riy.  Rut,  alter  the  fashion  of  children,  she 
began  giving  answers  at  random.  Miss  Sulli- 
van Cflecked  her,  and  she  stood  perfectly 
quiet,  with  an  absorbed  expression  on  her 
face,  showing  that  she  was  trying  to  puzzle 
Hon  out.  Miss  Sullivan  touched  her 
forehead  and  spelled  t-h-1-n-k.  it  was 
the  first  time  the  word  had  ever  been  s^ven 
her,  but  It  seemed  to  impress  Itself  upon  the 
mind  of  the  child,  and  ever  since  she  has  used 
it  intelligently.  A  little  while  after  her 
teacher  began  to  use  such  winds  as  suppose, 
perhaps,  expect,  forget,  remember,  if  her 
mother  was  absent,  and  Helen  would  ask 
where  she  was.  Miss  Sullivan  would  reply:  "f 
do  not  know;  perhaps  with  Lulu,"  or  some 
other  friend.  After  the  words  became  famil- 
iar to  her  she  began  to  use  them  in  ncr  writ- 
ing, as  shown  In  this  little  composition,  which 
she  wrote  in  September  during  her  Boston 
visit: 

"This  morning  teacher  and  I  sat  by  the 
window,  and  we  saw  a  little  boy  walking  on 
the  sidewalk.  It  was  raining  very  hard  and 
he  had  a  very  large  umbrella  to  keep  off  the 
ram  drops.    I  do  not  know  how  old  he  was, 

but   think    he  may  have  been  !'.  years  old. 
Perliaps  his  name  was  Joe.    I  do  not  know 
where  he  was  going.  because  he u  :  •  ■'■  *tra 
little    buy.     But    perhaps    his   mother  < 
htm  to  a  store  in  buy  something  for  dinner. 
He  had  a  hag  in  oi  ■  hand,    i  suppi    .■  lie  was 
going  to  take  li  to  his  mother."    As 
supposed,  her   visit    to    the    Korth    opened 
out    a     new     world     to     her.      she     lived 
in     an     eestatie     state     of      delight     all 
the       while.        she       had       never      seen 
so  many  people  to  whom  she  could  talk  before, 
am:  she  was  speciallj  interested  Lutlicbl 
Children  whom  she  saw,  and  their  occupations 
delighted  her;  modelling  In  clay,  bead  work, 
knitting;  each  and  all  of  these  was  under- 
taken bv  her  with  the  greatest  possible 

i.    She  was  greatly  interested  in  examin- 
ing the  school  apparatus.  Clio  uses  of  wl 
sue  readily  comprehended. 

t  tiring  the  visit  to  Boston  she  was  taken  to 
Plymouth,  antl  on  the  way  there  In  wa  told 
the  story  of  the  Pilgrims.  This  was  her  first 
glimpse  into  the  past,  her  lirst  lesson  in  his- 
tory. How  She  rce.twd  It  an.!  the  im 
it  made  upon  her  mav  be  intern 
following  letter,  which  she  wrote  three  montls 
after 

Hor  XMymowtli  Visit: 

South  Boston,  (let.  1, 11 

My  Dear  Uncle  Morns:     1  think  you  v\lll  be 
very  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  Near  little 
friend  Helen,    lam  very  happy  to   wril 
you.  been  use  I  think  of  you  and  love  you.    1 
rend  p nitty  storii  s  in  the  book  you  sent 

ml  I  harles  and  his  boat  ami  Artlu  r  and 
ins  dream,  and  Rosa  and  the  sboep. 

1  have,  been  in  a  large  boat.     It   was 
allin,    Mother  and  toucher,  and  Mrs. 
ana  Mr.  :  and  Mr.  Hotlo  i  tind 

: .,  other  friends  went  lo  Plymouth 
many  old  tlnu.'.s.    I  will  tell  you  a  In 
:  Plymouth. 

Mau\    years  ago   (here   lived   m  i  . 
man\    good   people,  but  the    ICin  h:s 

friends  were  not  kind  and  gentle  and  pal 
with  good  people,  because  the   iciua  did  not 
iike  to  have  the  people  disobey  him.  People  did 
not  like  to  go  lo  church  with  tne  Ivlug,  but  Lin  y 
Old  like  to  build  very  nice  little  churches  for 
themselves.     The  King  was  very  an 
the  people  and  they  were  sorry,  a 
said  we  will  go  away  to  a  strange  country  to 
live,   and    lee  ee  very  dear   home  and    Munis 
and    naughtvK  lug.     So   they  put  all  their 
things  into  big  boxes  and  said:  "Good-by." 
1  am  sorrv  for  them  Lee  ins  uutli. 

When    they   went    to    Unhand   they 
know  any  ouej   and    they  could  not    know 
what  the  people  were  talking  a!  on 
tnev  did  not  Know  Dutch. 

But  soon  I  wur  Is; 

bill    tllOV    1  iveil  tneir  ov,  n    ian:. 

not  want  little  boys  and  girls  to  fori 

learn  to  la'k  funny  Dutch.    So  they  said  we 

must  go  to  a  new  country  far  away,  and  buikl 
schools  and  houses  and  el  ml  make 

new  cities.  So  they  put  all  their  thin 
boxes  and  said  goou-ov  to  their  new  Mi  tl 
and  sailed  away  In  a  lar  !  lo  find  a. 
new  country.  Poor  people  were  not 
lumpv.  for  their  hearts  were  full  of 
sad  '  thoughts,  because  Ihey  did  not 
kim  \    n  ncll    about   America.     I    till  UK    I 

lldren  must  nave  beer,  afraid  of  a  great 
ocean,  for  it  is  omjanditmakesa  I 

il  rock,  and  then  the  little  children  would 
tail  down  and  hurt  their  heads.  Alter  they 
had    been  many  weeks  on  fife  deep  ocean. 
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where  thev  ctxilci  not  see  trees  or  flowers  or 
grass,  but.  just  water  and  die  u  suy, 

for  ships  could  not  sail  quickly  men,  because 
men      did      not      know      about     engines 
and  steuin.    Onoday  a  dear  Uttie  baby  I 
was  born.    II n  name  was  Peregrine  Wilt*. 
1  am  sorry  that  poor  little  Peregrine  is  i 
now.    livery  day  the  people  wen',  out  on  cl< 
fo  look  for  land.    One  day  there  w.as  a  great 
shout  on  the  ship,  for  the  peopiu   saw 
land  and  they  were  full  of  joy  because  t.hey 
readied  a  new   country   safely.     Utile 
girls   and    boys   jumped    and    clapped   their 
hands. 

They  Wore  all  Clad 
when  they  stepped  noon  a  huge  rock.  I  don't 
see  the  rock  in  Plymouth,  and  a  little  ship  like 
the  Mayflower,  and  the  cradle  that  dear  little 
Perecrlne  slept  In,  and  many  did  things  that 
came  in  the  Mayflower.  Would  you  like  to 
visit  Plynii  .li:  some  lime  and  see  many  old 
things? 

Now  1  am  very  tired  ana  i  will  res'-.  With 
much  love  and  many  ki  -->  from  your  I! 

friend.  ili-.l.KN  A.  R.ELLEK. 

Isn't  it  wonderful  how  she  Imbibed  the  real 
spirit  of  the  story? 

!t  was  dnnng  tins  visit  that  she  first  knew 
that  there  were  olbcr  languages    beside 
English,  and  she  maae  haste  to  lean 
could  about  tnetn.    Once  let  her  find  out  v. 
it  is  that  she  wants  co  know  about,  and  she 
will  not  rest  until  she  Ik  tl  Clio  desired 

Information.  "I  must  learn  many  things,"  is 
one  of  lier  favorite  expressions,  and  truly  it 
seems  as  (hough  she  was  fulfilling 
the  imperative  demand  that 
makes  of  her  own  powers.  Wll  le 
conversing  with  a  young  girl  who  called  upon 
her  in  Hoston  she  asked  what  her  new  friend 
Btudied  at  school.  Among  the  studi 
named  Latin.  "What  Is  that  v"  si 
graphed  to  Miss  Sullivan  with  (fashing  fin- 
gers. Miss  Sullivan  l<  id  her  that  it  was  a 
language  people  used  to  speak  years  ago,  and 
gave  her  some  words.  That  led  to  si 
Bons.  and  s.';e  soou  found  out 
about  French  and  German  and  Greek, 
being  particularly  delighted  at  being 
told  that  the  latter  was  Mr.  inagnos' 
own  language.  She  set  about  learn- 
ing words  in  all  the  languages,  and  avowed 
her  determination  to  master  them  all.  The 
idea  became  a  dominant  one  in  her  mind,  and 
a  little  while  before  her  return  to  the  South 
she  wrote  the  following  letter  to  an  uUUt  In 
Alabama.    The  letter  Is  given 

Exactly  As  She  Wrote  It, 

as  was  the  one  that  was  quoted  above.     She 

says: 

My  Dearest  Aunt:  lam  coming  home  \vr, 
soon,  and  I  think  you  and  every  one  wlU  be 
very  glad  to  see  my  teacher  and  me.  1  am  very 
happy  because  I  have  learned  much  about 
many  things.  I  am  studying  French  and  Ger- 
man and  Latin  and  Greek.  Seagapo  is  Greek, 

and  it  means  "'I  love  time."  J'ai  une  bonne 
petite  soBur  is  French,  and  it  means  "I  love  a 
good  little  sister."  Nous  avons  <ut  bon  pere 
et  une  bonne  mere  means  'We  love  a  good 
father  and  a  eood  mother.'  Puer  is  boy  in 
Latin,  and  mutter  is  mother  in  German.  I 
will  teach  Mildred  many  languages  When  1 
come  home.  HELKN  A.  KELLKK. 

The  ease  and  facility  of  expression 
almost  miraculous,  when  we  consider  her 
limitations  and  the  short  time  since  she  com- 
prehended expression,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
scientific  men  all  over  the  world  are  Inter- 
ested in  her.  and  that  some  have  even  made 
the  Journey  across  the  Atlantic  to  study  this 
little  wonder,  who  is  scarcely  short  of  a 
miracle.  YThatjshc  would  he  were  she  in  pos- 
session of  her  senses  one  does  not  dare  to 
imagine. 

One  thing  that  may  be  mentioned  as  pos- 
sessing peculiar  psychological  interest  is  the 
fact  that  her  dreams,  liice  Chose  of  all  other 
persons,  are  the  result  of  the  spontaneous 
action  of  her  mental  faculties.  They  are 
accurately  modelled  upon  the  experiences  of 
her  waking  life,  producing  sensations  similar 
in  kind  to  those  received  in  her  state  of  con- 
sciousness, but  without  order  or  cougrulty, 
because  uncontrolled  bv  her  will.  Persistent 
inquiries  have  elicited  the  fact  that  light  ami 
sound  are 

Ai  Completely  Absent 

from  her  theories  as  they  are  from  her  eyes 
and  ears.  The  very  last  time  that  she  was 
questioned  closely  as  to  whether  she  ever 
dreamed  of  hearing  or  seeing,  sne  replied 
inphasis,  "'No!  i  am  blind  and  deaf." 
Here  is  another  psychological  fi 
which  may  prove  of  interest.  In  writing 
about  Helen  last  year.  Miss  Sullivan  men- 
tioned several  instances  of  occasions  wherein 
she  Iseemed  to  have  called  into  use 
an  Inexplicable  mental  faculty.  She  has 
now  become  convinced  that  the  power 
may    be   explained    by    her    perfect 

with      the    muscular     variations     in 
the  physique  of  those  with  whom  she  i 
In  contact,  caused  by  the  play  of  their 
ent  emotions.    Surrounded  oy  darkness  and 
Stillness,     she    has    been    forced    to    depend 
largely  upon  thi    musculo  means 

ol  ascertaining  the  mental  condition  dl  those 

rned  to  <•< 
tain  movements  of  I  r,  oth- 

ers with   loyiand  others  I  still  with  sorrow, 
y.  while  tiro  was  walking  out  with  her 
mother  and  Mr.  Auagnos,  a  boy  ihrov, 
pedo,,  which   startled    Mrs.    Keller.     Helen 
tcit       the       change       In       her       mother's 


movements  instantly,  and  asked:  "What 
are  we  afraid  of?"  A  striking  illustration  of 
this  strange  power  was  recently  shown  while 
her  ears  were  being  examined  py  the  aurlsts 
at  Cincinnati.  Just  before  she  cams  to  Bos- 
ton these  specialists  held  a  convention  In  Cin- 
cinnati, and,  by  the  request  of  an  uncle  of 
hers,  who  is  a  physician,  she  was 
taken  before  them  to  see  it'  there  was 
any  chance  of  ner  ever  bearing;  but  alas! 
the  result  confirmed  the  deepest  tears;  there 
is  no  hope  for  her.  Several  experiments  were 
tried,  to  determine  positively  whether  or  not 
she  had  any  perception  of  sound.  All  present 
were  astonished  when  she  appeared  to  hear 
not  only  a  whistle,  but  also  an  ordinary  tone 
of  voice.  She  would  turn  her  head,  smile 
and  act  as  though  she  had  heard  what  was 
said.  MKs  Sullivan  was  then  standing  be- 
side her  holding  her  hands.  Thinking* that 
she  possibly  might  be  receiving  impressions 
throuiil]  her.  Miss  Sullivan  held  Helen's  hands 
on  the  table  and  withdrew  to  the  opposite 
ui  the  room.  ThejMirists  then  tried  their 
experiments,  but  with  different  results. 
Helen  remained  motionless  through  them  all, 
not  once  showing  the  least  sign  that 
she  realized  what  was  going  on. 
At  Miss  Sullivan's  suggestion,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  to.de  the  child's  hands  and  the  tests 
were  repeated.  This  time  her  countenance 
changed  whenever  she  was  spotten  to, 
there  was  not  such  a  decided  lighting  up  of 
the  features  as  when  Miss  Sullivan  had  held 
her  hand. 

This  Islbutthe  beginning  of  all  that  might  be 
told  regarding  tins  wonderful  child  and  her 
more  wonderful  mental  progress.  As  It  is,  the 
eyes  of  the  entire  scientific  world  are  on  her, 
and  every  new  development  is  interestedly 
marked.  What  l.er  future  niav  be  no  one  can 
tell,  but  it  seems  as  though  she  bad  come  a 
special  missionary  to  those  who  are  pound  by 
such  terrible  physical  limitations,  to  aid  theih 
to  find  the  way  to  light  and  life. 


Yfan-ct  'de^. 


Greenwood. 


Since  local  news  runs  low  this  week,  we 
will  substitute  a  few  incidents  in  conn    > 
tion  with  our  recent  visit  to  Hartford  and 
Canton.     Starting    from  home  Thursday 
morning  across  Tots,    we   reached  North 
Paris  about  11   o'clock  where  we  stopped 
and  took  dinner  with  our  cousin,   Prince 
Hiilman.     Learning  while  there  that  a  lit- 
tle blind  girl  lived  near  by  who   had   been 
to  school  in  Boston  and  learned  to  read  by 
raised  letters,  we  took  the  opportunity  to 
go  and  see  her,   and  never  did   we  learn 
more  in  a  single  hour  than  during  that  in- 
terview.    The  book  in  which  she  read  to 
us  was  on  natural  history,   two  or   three 
times  as  long  as  Webster's  dictionary,  and 
the  ease  and  readiness   with  which  she 
could  jjm  to  any  particular  chapter  or 
suhj^ctwas  truly  wonderful.      This  was 
done  by  touching  the  letters  with  the  tips 
of  her  flogers.     The  letters  being  raised  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  it  is  obvious  that  they 
are  correspondingly  depressed  on  the  op- 
posite side,  and  consequently  the   book   is 
read  only  on  the  right  hand  page.     Among 
the  curiosities  shown  us  of  her  make,  was 
a  small  bead  basket  in  the  form  of  a  gob- 
let; the  beads  were  strung  on   fine   wire, 
and  every  part  of  the  work  was  perfection 
itself.     We  saw  her  thread  a  small  sewing 
needle  twice  which  she  did  almost  instant- 
ly by  placing  one  end  of  the  needle  in  her 
lips  and  then  drawing  the  thread  through 
the  eye  with  her  breath.      She  sang  and 
playol  the  organ,  carrying  along  ail    the 
different  parts  correctly.  "She  gave  us  the 
alphabet  of  capital  and  small  letters,  writ- 
ten in  pencil ;  also  her  name,  May  E.  Ell- 
ingwood. 
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CENSUS  OF  THE  DEFECTIVE  CLASSES. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Eugene  Hale,  chairman  of  the 
census  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Professor  A.  Graham 
Bell  addressed  a  letter  to  the  committee,  in  which  he  refers  to  some 
of  the  results  of  the  census  of  1880,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
relative  increase  of  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  idiotic,  and  the  insane 
within  recent  years,  as  compared  with  the  population  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  deafness  as  caused  by  the  marriage  of  the  deaf  with 
the  deaf,  and  makes  some  suggestions  as  to  the  taking  of  the  next 
census.  As  this  communication  is  of  considerable  importance  at 
the  present  time,  when  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  next 
census,  we  reproduce  it  here  in  extenso. 

According  to  the  census  returns,  the  defective  classes  have  in- 
creased 400  per  cent  in  thirty  years,  while  the  general  population 
of  the  country  has  simply  doubled.  The  following  table  shows  the 
relative  figures  at  each  census  since  1850:  — 


Years. 

Total  Popu- 
lation of 
the     United 
States. 

Total 
Blind  Pop- 
ulation. 

Total 
Deaf-and- 
Durab   Pop- 
ulation. 

Total 
Idiotic   Pop- 
ulation. 

Total 
Insane  Pop- 
ulation. 

23,191,876 
3M43.32I 
38,558,371 
50,155.783 

9,794 
12,658 
20,320 
48,92s 

9,803 
12,821 
16,205 

33.878 

15.787 
18,930 
24.527 
76,895 

15,610 

24,042 

37.432 

9i,997 

I  have  examined  with  care  the  statistics  of  the  Tenth  Census 
relating  to  the  deaf-and-dumb,  and  rind  internal  evidence  to  show 
that  in  their  case  there  has  been  a  real  increase  greater  than  the 
increase  of   the  general  population,  and   not  simply  an  apparent 


JPJ1 


In  examining  the  ancestry  of  deaf-mutes,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
consult  the  original  population  schedules  of  former  censuses,  which 

J  are  nresprypH   in   trip   n*»r»o rtm or, t  n(    *Ua  Into.""'  •    i"'l    1   Kowo   (nnnH 

increase  due  to  greater  accuracy  of  enumeration  :  tor,  when  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  States  are  classified  according  to 
their  age  in  1880,  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  among  the  younger 
persons  is  seen  to  be  greater  than  among  the  older  ;  indeed,  it  is 
proportionally  greater  as  the  age  is  younger,  until  quite  young 
children  are  reached. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  the  deaf-and-dumb  returned  in 
the  Tenth  Census : — 


Period  when  Deafness  occurred. 


At  or  before  birth 

After  birth 

Not  stated 

Total.. 


Number  of 
Deaf-Mutes. 


12,155 
10,318 
11,405 


33,878 


Classification  of  these  cases  according  to  their  age  in  1880  shows 
that  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  of  recent  years  in  the 
numbers  of  the  non-congenitally  deaf ;  but  this  need  hardly  be 
considered  as  a  permanent  condition,  for  it  appears  to  be  due  to  an 
epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  which  will  probably  die 
away,  as  former  epidemics  have  done. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  born  at  each  decade,  and  also  the  per- 
centage of  the  congenitally  deaf  population  :  — 


Period  of  Birth. 

Total  Popula- 

lation  Living 

in   1880. 

Congenital 

Deaf-MutesLiv- 

ing  in  1880. 

Percentage  of       Percentage  of 

the  whole       |    Congenitally 

Population  Liv-[  Deaf  Population 

ing  in  1880.        Living  in  1880. 

4,016 

20,863 

196,197 

776,507 

1,830,095 

3,'",3i7 
4,558,256 
6,369,362 
9,168,393 
10,726,601 
13,394,176 

9 

63 

241 

472 

75i 

1,078 

1,614 

2,460 

3,398 
2,068 

0.0080 

0  0416 

0.3912 

1.5482 

3.6488 

6  2033 

9.0882 

12  6992 

18.2798 

21.3866 

26.7051 

0.074 

0.518 

1.983 

3.883 

6.179 

8.870 

13.280 

20.240 

27-958 

17.015 

1841-50  

1851-60  

1861-70  

1871-80  

50,155,783 

12,154 

100.0000 

100.000 

These  results  are  shown  in  graphical  form  in  the  following  dia- 
gram. The  continuous  line  indicates  the  percentage  of  the  general 
population,  and  the  broken  line  that  of  the  congenitally  deaf  popu- 
lation, born  at  each  decade. 
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The  indications  are  that  the  congenital  deaf-mutes  of  the  country 
are  increasing  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  general  population. 


I  tude   of  the   blind  thi  >art- 

ment.    These  object  lessons,  if  they  may  be  so 

I  called,  seemed  to  be  the  true  key  to  scientific 

I  attainment,  and,   as  one  of  the  teachers  re- 

The  great  and  sudden  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  deaf  children 
born  in  the  last  decade  (1871-80)  is  probably  due  to  imperfect  re- 
turns of  deaf-mutes  under  ten  years  of  age  :  for,  though  54  per  cent 
of  all  the  deaf-and-dumb  were  deaf  from  birth,  only  30  deaf  infants 
were  reported  in  the  census  of  1880,  and  only  49  between  the  ages 
of  one  and  two,  out  of  a  total  deaf-mute  population  of  33,878. 

Statistics  in  my  possession  show  that  in  the  year  1819  deaf- 
mutes  began  to  marry  partners  who  were  themselves  deaf-and- 
dumb. 

The  percentage  of  intermarriages  has  continuously  increased,  un- 
til now  not  less  than  90  per  cent  of  all  deaf-mutes  who  marry, 
marry  partners  who  are  themselves  deaf-and-dumb. 

The  latest  statistics  collected  by  me  include  1,443  cases  of  mar- 
riage. Of  these  1,443  deaf-mutes,  I  find  that  71  (or  5  per  cent) 
had  married  hearing  persons,  and  1,372  (or  95  per  cent)  had  inter- 
married among  themselves. 

In  1828  a  deaf-mute  child  was  born  of  a  deaf-mute  father  and 
mother,  and  now  such  cases  can  be  numbered  by  the  hundred.  My 
statistics  are  based  upon  a  list  of  528  deaf-mutes,  mostly  young,  who 
have  one  or  both  parents  deaf. 

Some  of  these  children  have  already  married  deaf  husbands  or 
wives,  and  deaf  offspring  have  appeared  in  the  third  generation. 

I  can  cite  families  in  which  the  deafness  has  been  handed  down 
through  four  generations,  and  can  give  in  minute  detail  particulars 
relating  to  a  family  in  Maine  in  which  congenital  deaf-mutes  have 
appeared  for  five  successive  generations  in  increasing  numbers,  and 
in  which  the  younger  deaf-mutes  are  marrying  deaf-mutes. 

My  list  of  deaf  children  of  deaf  parents  (all,  excepting  one,  born 
before  1880)  comprises  528  cases  (mostly  young),  91.6  of  whom 
were  deaf  from  birth. 

Upon  the  assumption  that  528  such  cases  were  living  when  the 
Tenth  Census  was  taken,  we  obtain  the  following  results:  1. 
One  person  in  every  1,480  of  the  general  population  was  deaf- 
and-dumb,  and  one  person  in  every  64  of  the  deaf-mute  population 
was  a  child  of  deaf-mute  parents  ;  2.  One  person  in  every  2,736  of 
the  general  population  was  deaf  from  birth,  and  one  person  in  every 
38  of  the  congenitally  deaf  population  was  a  child  of  deaf-mute 
parents. 

The  laws  of  heredity  indicate,  that,  if  these  deaf  children  should 
marry  congenitally  deaf  husbands  or  wives,  an  increased  propor- 
tion of  deaf  offspring  will  appear  in  the  next  generation  ;  and  that 
the  continuous  intermarriage  of  congenital  deaf-mutes  from  gener- 
ation to  generation  may  ultimately  result  in  the  formation  of  a  deaf 
variety  of  the  human  race  in  America,  in  which  all  or  most  of  the 
children  will  be  born  deaf. 

In  these  conclusions  I  am  supported  by  the  following  American 
men  of  science,  all  members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  most  of  these  experts  on  the  subject  of  heredity.  These  gen- 
tlemen are  Professor  Edward  D.  Cope,  editor  of  the  American 
Naturalist ;  Professor  Alpheus  Hyatt  of  Harvard  University  ;  Pro- 
fessor William  H.  Brewer  of  Yale  University  ;  Dr.  Bowditch  of 
Harvard  University ;  Professor  Simon  Newcomb  of  Washington, 
D.C.  ;  and  Professor  W.  K.  Brooks  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

I  would  therefore  urge  upon  the  United  States  the  importance  of 
examining  in  the  next  census  the  marital  relations  of  defective  per- 
sons, and  the  extent  to  which  their  defects  have  been  inherited  by 
their  offspring. 

The  enumeration  of  the  defective  classes  is  always  found  to  be 
itself  defective. 

However  perfect  the  classification  may  be,  the  returns  of  these 
classes  will  always  be  incomplete,  on  account  of  a  natural  objection 
to  expose  the  defects  of  relatives,  especially  when  these  are  very 
young. 

Accuracy  of  enumeration  will  be  promoted  by  eliminating  from 
the  census  schedules  (as  far  as  may  be  possible)  every  question  that 
could  wound  the  feelings  of  parents  or  friends  of  afflicted  persons. 
For  example  :  if  the  enumerator  approached  the  subject  of  defects 
by  asking  whether  the  persons  enumerated  were  perfect  in  sight, 
hearing,  mind,  and  body,  he  would  be  more  likely  to  secure  the  in- 
formation desired  than  if  he  asked  a  fond  mother  whether  her  child 
was  "  blind,  deaf-and-dumb,  idiotic,  insane,  maimed,  crippled,  bed- 
ridden, or  otherwise  disabled." 

There  are  degrees  in  every  defect,  and  the  lesser  forms  are  more 


^ 


I 


Several  reproductions  in  fac  simile  ox  let- 
ters written  by  little  Helen   to  friends  are 

1  published  with  the  report  aud  enhance  its 
interest  and  value  greatly.  In  his  an- 
nexed report  of   the  kindergarten  for  the 

;  blind,  Mr,  Anagnos  gives   au  extended  ac- 


uib«  jcaiui  iiiauniio,  iaj  uie  naiuues  ana  ear 
of  corn,  both  remarkably  well  formed,  which 
were  the  result  of  the  second  year's  work, 
there  was  evidence  of  powers  wisely  directed 
and  persistently  improved.  Then  the  various 
geometrical  and  other  figures  formed  by 
means   01   wires  and   pins   showed   the  apti- 


sponse    to  the  appeal  for  this  noble  charity 
which.  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Anagnos.  1 
who  is  efficiently  aided  by  Miss  Isabel  Greeley 
and  her  assistants,  has  so  admirably  fulfilled 
the  designs  of  its  projectors.    It  seems  to  me 
that  a  visit,  to  the  kindergarten,   which  is  on  , 
the  corner  of  Perkins  aud  Day  streets.  Jamaica  1 
Plain,  close  to  the  horse  railroad,  will  do  more  | 
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movements    Instantly,    and    asked:    "What 

t?"    A  strilciuK  Illustration  of 

Dower  was  recently  shown  while 


fcr^e_  Greenwood.  -b*»~^~ 
Since  local  news  runs  low  this  week,  we 


capable  of  amelioration  than  the  graver.  Classification  under  the 
graver  forms  tends  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lesser  from  the  returns  ; 
but  classification  under  the  lesser  forms  would  include  the  graver, 
and  be  less  objectionable  to  friends,  so  that  evasions  would  be 
fewer,  and  the  returns  more  accurate  and  complete.  For  example  : 
the  blind,  deaf-and-dumb,  idiotic,  insane,  maimed,  crippled,  bed- 
ridden, and  otherwise  disabled,  would  all  be  returned  under  the 
head  of  defects  in  sight,  hearing,  mind,  or  body  ;  but  the  converse 
would  not  necessarily  be  true. 

The  returns  should  include  all  persons  laboring  under  disabili- 
ties of  sight,  hearing,  mind,  or  body,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  pre- 
vent education  in  ordinary  schools,  lessen  wealth-producing  power, 
and  incapacitate  for  military  service. 

The  deaf  and  the  blind  should  be  grouped  into  a  sub-class  by 
themselves,  and  separated  as  much  as  possible  from  the  other  de- 
fective classes,  because  they  are  enumerated  chiefly  for  educational 
purposes,  whereas  the  others  need  eleemosynary  care  or  restraint. 

Public  establishments  for  purely  educational  purposes  should  be 
classified  as  "schools,"  and  not  as  "asylums."  They  should  be 
included  in  statistics  relating  to  the  general  education  of  the  people, 
and  excluded  from  those  relating  to  charitable  institutions. 

Many  children  who  cannot  profitably  attend  ordinary  public 
schools  on  account  of  disabilities  are  allowed  to  grow  up  without 
instruction,  because  parents  object  to  send  them  to  asylums,  or  in- 
stitutions governed  by  State  boards  of  charity. 

The  statistics  of  the  Tenth  Census  show  the  following  figures  re- 
lating to  defective  children  of  school  age  (six  years  and  under 
twenty-one) :  — 


Total  in  the 

Total  in   Special 

United  States. 

Schools. 

Blind 

7,768 
15.059 
29.373 

3.184 

'.534 

4.893 
1,942 

The  term  "  deaf-and-dumb  "  is  not  only  objectionable  in  itself, 
but  is  incorrect,  because  it  classifies  those  who  belong  to  this  class 
as  laboring  under  a  double  disability  instead  of  a  single  one. 

Deaf-mutes  are  simply  persons  who  are  deaf  from  childhood ; 
and  dumbness  or  muteness  is  the  result  of  the  natural  defect,  ^and 
not  a  defect  in  itself.     The  vocal  organs  are  not  defective. 

Many  of  the  so-called  deaf-and-dumb  can  speak.  Some  had  ac- 
quired the  art  before  hearing  was  lost,  and  others  acquired  it  by 
instruction  in  school. 

In  the  census  of  1880  all  persons  who  lost  hearing  before  they 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years  are  classified  as  "  deaf-and-dumb," 
whether  they  can  speak  or  not. 

This  incorrect  and  very  objectionable  classification  leads  to  eva- 
sion and  inaccurate  returns. 

Dumbness  by  itself  is  not  a  defect  calling  for  enumeration  in  the 
census  (unless,  indeed,  for  statistical  purposes  and  the  determina- 
tion of  causes),  for  defective  speech  alone  is  not  a  disability  that 
prevents  instruction  in  ordinary  schools.  It  does  not  materially 
lesson  wealth-producing  power,  nor  does  it  incapacitate  the  person 
for  military  service. 

Persons  who  have  not  studied  the  subject  generally  fail  to  realize 
that  deaf-mutes  should  be  classified  among  the  deaf,  and  not 
among  the  dumb  ;  and  enumerators,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  classification. 

For  the  sake  of  accuracy  in  the  returns,  therefore,  it  would  be 
well  to  make  defective  speech  a  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  primary 
schedule  relating  to  population.  The  dumb  who  are  deaf,  and  the 
dumb  who  are  idiotic,  will  appear  on  supplementary  schedules  re- 
lating to  the  deaf  or  the  feeble-minded  ;  and  the  dumb  who  are 
neither  deficient  in  mind  nor  hearing  need  have  no  special  schedule 
of  inquiry. 

Special  schedules  relating  to  all  the  defective  classes  (except  the 
dumb)  should  be  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  experts  of  two 
kinds ;  viz.,  specialists  who  have  studied  the  causes  of  the  defects, 


and  teachers  who  are  familiar  with  the  special  methods  of  instruc- 
tion necessary. 

The  gravity  of  the  disabilities  resulting  from  deafness  can  be  as- 
certained from  two  elements  :  (1)  the  age  or  period  of  life  at  which 
the  defect  occurred  ;  and  (2)  the  amount  of  deafness  (whether  total 
or  partial).  The  former  element  is  the  more  important  of  the  two, 
for  a  slight  defect  of  hearing  in  an  infant  results  in  graver  disabili- 
ties than  total  deafness  occurring  in  adult  life.  For  example  :  in 
the  case  of  the  deaf  infant,  the  defect  interferes  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  language  through  the  ear,  and  the  child  remains  dumb. 
His  thoughts  are  carried  on  without  words,  so  that  a  mental  con- 
dition exists  which  is  abnormal.  His  ignorance  is  so  great  as  to  be 
appalling;  for  his  mind  is  deprived  of  every  thing  that  other  people 
have  ever  heard  of  or  read  about  that  is  not  derived  directly  from 
their  own  observation.  Without  special  instruction,  such  children 
grow  to  adult  life  with  all  the  passions  of  men  and  women,  but 
without  the  restraining  influences  that  spring  from  a  cultivated  un- 
derstanding. 

Persons  who  become  deaf  in  adult  life  have  no  greater  disability 
than  the  defect  itself ;  but,  where  deafness  occurs  in  childhood,  in- 
cidental disabilities  arise  which  are  greater  than  the  natural  defect ; 
but  because  they  are  incidental,  and  not  natural,  they  are  capable 
of  amelioration,  and  even  complete  removal,  by  suitable  instruction 
in  special  schools.  Hence  the  very  great  importance  of  a  corrcet 
enumeration  of  the  young  deaf  children. 

In  the  primary  schedule  relating  to  population  the  defective 
classes  should  be  grouped  together  under  the  head  of  "  physical 
and  mental  condition,"  instead  of  under  "  health,"  as  was  done  in 
1880.  The  following  form  is  suggested  for  incorporation  in  the 
primary  schedule  relating  to  population  :  — 


PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  CONDITION. 
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The  enumerator  should  be  instructed  to  ask  whether  the  person 
has  perfectly  normal  sight,  hearing,  and  speech  ;  whether  the  mind 
is  normally  developed  and  in  a  healthy  condition ;  and  whether  the 
bodily  condition  is  normal  and  the  general  health  good.  If  the 
answer  is  "  yes,"  the  enumerator  should  indicate  the  reply  by  a 
horizontal  mark  (— )  placed  in  the  proper  column  ;  if  "no,"  by  a 
mark  sloping  from  right  to  left  (/)  ;  and,  if  the  question  is  not  an- 
swered in  a  satisfactory  and  reliable  manner,  the  column  should  be 
left  blank.  If  the  physical  or  mental  condition  is  reported  as  "  not 
perfectly  normal  "  (/),the  enumerator  should  then  inquire  whether 
the  disability  is  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  instruction  in  an  ordi- 
nary school,  to  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  a  suitable  means  of 
livelihood,  and  to  incapacitate  for  military  service.  If  the  answer 
is  "yes,"  he  should  change  the  negative  mark(/)  into  a  cross  (x), 
and  proceed  to  put  the  interrogatories  contained  in  the  supplemen- 
tary schedule  relating  to  the  special  class  of  defect  noted. 

As  thesupplementary  schedules  should  be  prepared  with  the 
assistance  of  specialists,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  advisable  for  me  at 
the  present  time  to  refer  to  the  details,  excepting  so  far  as  to  say 
that  inquiries  should  be  instituted  relating  to  the  causes  of  defects 
and  their  inheritance  by  offspring.  The  marital  relations  of  defec- 
tive persons  should  be  noted  and  the  results  tabulated.  The  total 
number  of  children  born  to  them  should  be  recorded,  and  the  num- 
ber who  died  young.  The  record  should  also  note  the  number  of 
defective  and  normal  offspring. 


largely  upon  tin;  muscular  sense  as  <i,  means 
of  ascertaining  Che  mental  condition  ol  those 
about  her.    i.  learned  to  connect  cer 

tain  movements  »i  the  body,  wltu  anger,  otb- 

.  1  are.l  others  !  still  with  son 
(1  s  day.  while    no  was  walking  out  with  her 
lnoiii  Mr.  A uaanos,  a  boy  threw  a  tor- 

pedo, j  which  startled  Mrs.  Keller.  Helen 
fell       tin        change       In       her       mother's 


I  have  examined  with  care  the  statistics  ot  the  1  entn  Parana 
relating  to  the  deaf-and-dumb,  and  find  internal  evidence  to  show 
that  in  their  case  there  has  been  a  real  increase  greater  than  the 
increase  of   the  general  population,   and   not  simply  an  apparent 


In  examining  the  ancestry  of  deaf-mutes,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
:  consult  the  original  population  schedules  of  former  censuses,  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior ;  and  I  have  found 
little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  families  backward  from  census  to 
•census  in  the  male  line  of  ascent.  If  the  name  of  the  father  had 
been  given  in  former  censuses,  it  might  now  be  possible  for  gen- 
ealogical experts  to  trace  from  these  records  the  American  ances- 
try of  every  person  now  living  in  the  United  States  in  every  branch, 
for  the  name  of  the  father  would  give  the  maiden  name  of  females. 
I  therefore  suggest  that  in  the  census  of  1890  the  father's  name 
should  be  noted  in  that  part  of  the  schedule  that  relates  to  the  na- 
tivity of  the  parents,  so  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  may 
leave  to  their  descendants  genealogical  records  from  which  their 
full  ancestry  may  at  any  future  time  be  ascertained. 


THE 
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girl 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Tho  fifty-seventh  annual  report  of  the 
trustees  and  director  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  has  been  published. 
It  shows  the  total  number  of  blind  persons 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  school 
as  214,  a  gain  of  14  during  the  year.  Of 
this  number  27  are  at  the  kindergarten  for 
bliud  children  at  Jamaica  Plain.  The  re- 
port says  that  physical  training  receives 
more  and  more  careful  attention  in  the 
school.  Iu  reading,  from  the  raised  type 
and  from  the  Braille,  in  spelling,  writing, 
mental  arithmetic,  goegraphy,  algebra, 
Datural  history  and  in  the  higher  branches, 
the  work  is  faithful  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  scholars.  Music  has  always  held  a 
prominent  part  iu  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. In  this  th»re  is  a  steady  and  uniform 
improvement.  The  number  of  pupils  who 
have  received  musical  instruction  during 
the  past  year  is  113.  The  tuning  of  piano- 
fortes has  been  practised  with  marked  suc- 
cess both  as  a  study  and  as  an  industry. 
The  workshops  for  boys  and  for  girls  are  a 
great  attraction  to  the  pupils  of  both 
sexes. 

A  satisfactory  beginning  has  been  made 
in  the  kindergarten  for  little  sightless  chil- 
dren at  Jamaica  Plain.  A  building  has 
been  built  and  paid  for,  and  has  now  been 
occupied  for  a  year  and  a  half.  The  result 
of  the  work  has  been  admirable.  The 
children  showed  rapid  and  marked  im- 
provement. The  school  opened  in  May, 
1887,  with  10  pupils.  At  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  last  June,  there  had  been  23 
in  all.  At  present  there  are  27  pupils, 
which  number  is  within  five  of  the  capacity 
of  the  school.  The  erection  of  a  school 
buildiug  will  soon  be  necessary,  and  for 
this  purpose  funds  are  greatly  needed. 
The  proposed  endowment  fund  of  $100,000 
accumulates  slowly.  About  one-third  of 
the  amount  has  been  contributed.  For  the 
remaining  two-thirds  an  appeal  is  made  to 
a  philanthropic  public.  The  report  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  institution  shows  a  bal- 
ance of  $37,306.52.  An  edition  of  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
was  issued  early  in  the  year;  also  Long- 
fellow's Hiawatha,  the  first  volume  of 
Irving's  Life  of  Washington,  beside  other 
interesting  works. 

The  report  of  the  director,  Mr.  Anagnos, 
is  of  extreme  interest.  The  health  of  the 
household,  he  says,  has  been  below  the 
average  during  the  year.  There  have  been 
no  deaths  within  the  walls,  but  two  pupils 
have  died  at  their  homes.  He  alludes 
pleasantly  to  Laura  Bndgman's  semi-cen- 
tennial held  Dec.  21, 1888.  A  large  portion 
of  the  report  is  devoted  to  Helen  Keller, 
the  little  girl  whose  misfortune  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Miss  Bridgman,  and  whose  at- 
tainments have  been  so  remarkable  and  so 
rapid.  The  story  of  the  awakening  of  the 
child's  mind  from  the  gloom  of  its  double 
night  and  of  her  wonderful  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  told  by  Mr. 
Anagnos  iu  a  most  interesting  manner. 
Several  reproductions  in  fac  simile  of  let- 
ters written  by  little  Helen  to  friends  are 
published  with  the  report  and  enhance  its 
interest  and  value  greatly.  In  his  an- 
nexed report  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind,  Mr,  Anagnos  gives   an  extended  ac- 


count of  Edith  M.  Thomas,  a  little 
who,  like  Helen,  is  also  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind.  The  story  of  her  achievements,  al- 
though  not  so  wonderful  as  those  of  Helen 
J  Keller,  are  scarcely  less  interesting.  He 
makes  an  earnest  appeal  for  aid  in  the 
great  work  of  teaching  the  little  sightless 
children  and  predicts  for  the  kindergarten 
a  wide  influence  and  success. 
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MONDAY  MORNING,  JAN.   21,  1889 


HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

There  is  nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  which 
ought  to  make  people  contented  with  their  lot, 
however  unsatisfactory  it  may  he,  so  much  as 
the  happiness  which  exists  among  persons  who 
have  been  deprived  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
senses  without  which  life  seems  inexpressibly 
dark  and  dreary.  -This  reflection  occurred  to 
me  as  I  rang  the  hell  of  a  substantial  brick 
building  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  a  few  days 
ago,  and  with  a  friend  was  admitted  into  an 
airy  hall  where  a  number  of  little  children 
were  playing.  Their  merry  laughter  almost 
cheated  me  out  of  the  belief  that  they  were 
not  enjoying  the  most  prized  possession  of  our 
physical  nature,  that  of  contemplating  the 
scenes  amid  which  their  life  was  passing,  and 
drinking  in  the  pleasure  which  comes  from 
looking  on  the  faces  of  those  near  and  dear  to. 
them.  Yet  the  laughing  children  whom  I  saw 
in  this  airy  hall  were  sightless,  their  eyes  held 
no  image  of  the  enjoyments  for  which  they 
seemed  to  have  so  keen  a  relish.  They  were 
inmates  of  one  of  our  noblest  philanthropic 
institutions,  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
and  I  could  not  but  think  as  I  looked  upon  the 
scene  of  their  varied  activities,  upon  the  facil- 
ities for  education  which  were  offered  them, 
and  the  opening  of  their  intellectual  and 
moral  vision  to  the  light  of  truth,  what  has 
been  the  progress  in  the  treatment  of  such 
unfortunates  since  the  days  when  they  were 
neglected,  if  not  abused,  and  were  obliged  to 
grope  their  way  in  a  world  which  had  no  appre- 
ciation either  of  their  sufferings  or  knowledge 
of  the  means  by  which  they  could  be  brought 
out  of  their  benighted  condition  into  the  sun- 
light of  intelligence  and  affection. 

# 
*  * 

As  I  went  through  the  various  rooms  in  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  I  was  impressed  by 
the  adaptation  of  its  methods  to  the  needs  of 
the  pupils.  This  institution,  as  is  well  known, 
is  a  preparatory  school  for  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion at  South  Boston,  where  pupils  are  edu- 
cated for  the  work  of  life,  and  it  is  the  need  of 
such  preparatory  training  that  makes  this 
children's  establishment  of  such  value,  and 
appeals  so  strongly  to  the  benevolence  of  per- 
sons familiar  with  its  wants.  Without  such  a 
school  as  this,  much  time  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  blind  would  be 
wasted,  and  that,  too,  at  a  period,  of  life  when 
they  are  most  susceptible  to  educational  influ- 
ences, and  the  advantage  of  distinct  institu- 
tions where  children  and  youth  can  have  the 
training  adapted  to  their  respective  needs 
has  long  been  apparent.  One  is  surprised  to 
observe  the  ingenuity  exhibited  by  those 
blind  children  in  fashioning  various  objects 
in  clay,'  and  from  the  simple  pudgy  ball  to 
the  muff,  which  was  pointed  out  to  a  friend  of 
mine  as  having  been  done  by  a  child  in  its 
first  year  of  practice,  to  the  hatchet  and  ear 
of  corn,  both  remarkably  well  formed,  which 
were  the  result  of  the  second  year's  work, 
there  was  evidence  of  powers  wisely  directed 
and  persistently  improved.  Then  the  various 
geometrical  and  other  figures  formed  by 
means   of   wires  and   pins   showed   the  apti- 


tude of  the  blind  children  in  this  depart- 
ment. These  object  lessons,  if  they  may  be  so 
called,  seemed  to  be  the  true  key  to  scientific 
attainment,  and,  as  one  of  the  teachers  re- 
marked, help  the  kindergarten  system  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  all  science. 

*  A. 

On  the  wall  of  one  of  1  the  schoolrooms  is  a 
tastefully-framed  motto,  "Take  Care  of  These 
Little  Ones.-'  A  pathetic  interest  is  given  to 
this  motto  from  the  fact  that  it  embodies  the 
last  words  of  that  noble  woman  who  was  such 
a  devoted  friend  of  the  blind,  the  late  Mrs. 
Anagnos,  and  in  her  memory  it  has  been 
placed  here.  I  noticed  among  the  little  girls  a 
colored  one,  who  seemed  to  have  the  charac- 
teristic buoyancy  of  spirits  of  her  race,  and  it 
occurred  to  my  friend  to  ask  whether  the 
other  children  had  ever  said  anything  to  indi- 
cate a  knowledge  that  she  was  of  a  different 
color  from  themselves.  This,  of  course,  most 
of  the  blind  children  could  not  tell  from  obser- 
vation, but  there  are  one  or  two  who  see  a  lit- 
tle, enough  to  distinguish  the  ebon  hue,  and 
my  friend  was  told  that  no  remark  had  been 
made  in  the  hearing  of  the  teachers  to  suggest 
such  knowledge.  In  fact,  the  only  thing  said 
of. this  nature  was  by  the  colored  girl  herseif, 
who,  on  one  occasion,  was  heard  to  call  one  of 
the  other  children  "a  little  nigger."  Among 
the  pupils  is  a  son  of  a  professor  in  one  of  our 
Massachusetts  colleges,  who  was  quite  com** 
municative.  He  showed  my  friend  a  photo- 
graph of  his  rural  home  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  his  father.  As  he  looked  wistfully  at  my 
friend  with  his  beautiful  brown  eyes  it  was 
difficult  to  realize  that  he  was  blind.  On  leav- 
ing, the  child  asked  my  friend  to  give  him  his 
right  hand,  which  he  shook  cordially  and  said: 
"When  you  come  again  I  shall  know  you  by 
your  voice." 

*  * 

Naturally,  the  most  interesting  child  in  the 
kindergarten  is  Edith  Thomas,  the  little  girl 
who  is  not  only  blind,  but  deaf  and  dumb. 
Though  not  such  a  marvel  of  precocity  as 
Helen  Keller,  the  Alabama  child  who  has  ex- 
cited so  much  attention,  she  is  intelligent  and 
attractive,  and  her  interest  in  what  goes  on 
about  her  is  encouraging  for  her  future  prog- 
ress. Very  interesting  are  her  conceptions  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  throw  light  en  some 
vexed  questions  of  moral  philosophy,  and  the 
manifestations  of  these  ideas  lead  her  to  pat 
or  slap  herself  when  she  is  conscious  of  hav- 
ing acted  in  obedience  or  disobedience  to  her 
sense  of  duty.  She  is  curious  to  know  what  per- 
sons to  whom  she  is  introduced  wear,  and 
ornaments  are  readily  recognized  by  her  sense 
of  touch.  She  took  pleasure  in  feeling  of  my 
friend's  watch  chain  and  the  seal  attached  to 
it,  and  the  ring  on  his  finger,  and,  with  the 
quick  language  of  signs,  accurately  described 
them.  Edith  has  the  especial  privilege  of  oc- 
cupying a  room  by  herself,  each  of  the  other 
children  having  a  room-mate.  I  enjoyed  hear- 
ing the  pupils  sing  under  the  direction  of  their 
teacher,  a  blind  young  womau  from  the  South 
Boston  institution,  who  accompanied  them  on 
the  piano,  the  boys  and  girls  being  in  separate 
classes.  The  interest  which  they  took  in  this 
exercise  was  apparent  from  their  earnest  man- 
ner, and  the  whole  effect  was  extremely  pa- 
thetic. Some  of  the  children  have  excellent 
voices.  I  noticed  one  boy  as  we  passed  through 
the  hall  amusing  himself  with  a  harmonicon, 
on  which  he  is  a  skilled  performer.  Another 
was  practising  on  the  piano.  Among  the 
Christmas  gifts  for  the  boys  was  a  set  of 
carpenters'  tools,  which  they  are  just  learning 
how  to  use,  and  the  girls  had  no  end  of  dolis 
and  other  objects  of  interest  to  juvenile  fem- 
ininity, which  afford  them  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  me  to  learn 
that  they  had  the  same  appreciation  of  "frills 
and  furbelows"  which  children  who  can  see 
manifest  in  the  attire  of  their  mechanical  pets, 
the  sense  of  touch  being  as  effective  in  dis- 
tinguishing them  as  eyesight  would  ordinarily 
be. 

There  are  fifteen  boys  and  thirteen  girls  now 
in  the  kindergarten  and  there  is  need  for 
another  building  to  accommodate  the  increas- 
ing number  of  applicants.  The  spacious 
grounds  of  the  institution,  which  command  a 
beautiful  view  of  woods  and  hills,  afford  facil- 
ities which  should  not  be  neglected  for  greatly 
enlarging  the  work  of  the  kindergarten. 
Children  come  here  at  5  years  of  age  and  re- 
main till  10,  no  one  being  admitted  to  the 
School  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  till  9. 
The  kindergarten  needs  an  endowment  fund 
of  §100,000  to  support  this  building  and 
another  of  the  same  size,  which  is  an  urgent 
necessity,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  a  liberal  re- 
sponse to  the  appeal  for  this  noble  charity 
which,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Anagnos, 
who  is  efficiently  aided  by  Miss  Isabel  Greeley 
and  her  assistants,  has  so  admirably  fulfilled 
the  designs  of  its  projectors.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  visit  to  the  kindergarten,  which  is  on 
the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets.  Jamaica 
Plain,  close  to  the  horse  railroad,  will  do  more 


^ 


than  any  description  of  its  advantages  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  the  proposed  fund.  I  think 
the  faces  of  these  little  sightless  children  ap- 
peal with  an  eloquence  beyond  worcis  to  the 
sympathies  of  persons  who  realize  how  much 
happiness  is  added  to  their  lives  and  how 
much  benefit  accrues  to  society  by  the  work  of 
this  noble  institution. 

Tayernee. 


BOSTON    EVENING    RECORD. 
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SATURDAY,   JANUARY   19,    1889. 
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The  story  of  the  life  of  Helen  Keller,  the 

"second  Laura  Biidgmari,"  short  as  it   is   '.u 

point  of  time,  is  of   deep   h/UiU.st  in   Its  de- 

iiit,    in  the  i  mi  report  of  the  Trust- 

Of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the   Blind 

a  complete  history  of  the  little  girl  is  given, 

with  examples  of  her  letters   and  incidents 

in  her  later  work,   showing  how,  with    bi^t 

one  sense  remaining,  she  acquired  a   knowl- 

seeming  iiripossible  to  such  a  hampered 


LIND 


ANT. 


Fall   (River,  Mass.,  25  Jan. 


UNE  ECOLE  POUR  LES  AVEDGLES 


L'Institut  Perkins  du  Massachusetts, 
une  ecole  qui  s'occupe  de  l'education 
des  aveugles  vient  de  publier  son  57e 
rapport  annuel.  Le  siege  de  cette 
institution  philanthropique  est  a  Bos- 
ton. M.  M.  Anagnos,  un  Grec  tres  ins- 
truir,  verse  dans  plusieurs  langues  et 
qui,entre  parentese  fait  la  cour  au  fran- 
cais  dans  son  rapport,  en  est  l'habile 
directeur.  Mile  Helen  Keller,  agee  de 
8  ans  et  quelques  mois  est  sans  contre- 
dit  la  plus  prodigieuse  eleve  de  l'eta- 
blissement.  A  l'age  de  19  mois  une 
maladie  lui  fit  perdre  la  vue  et  l'ou'ie. 
Depuis  elle  entra  a  cet  etablissement 
ou  en  peu  de  tempb  elle  fit  de  rernar- 
quable  progres  dans  son  education. 
Aujourd'hui,  elle  ecrit  des  lettres,  dans 
lesquelles  l'orthographe,  le  style,  et  les 
sentiments,  indiquent  une  intelligence 
superieure.  C'est  presque  un  pheno- 
mene  chez  une  enfant  de  cet  age.  Cette 
institution  est  maintenue  par  les  dons 
d'ames  compatissantes. 


LITTLE  HELEN  KELLER, 


THE      WONDERFUL     8-YEAR-OLD 
DEAF    MUTE, 


1  happy  express  on  will  light  np  her  face,  imli- 
j  eating  trial  in  imaginati  n  she  perceives  their 
I  fragrance,  aud  that  it  is  pleasant  to  her. 


A  fVlaryeilcus 


Taueht  at  the  Blind  Asylum— She  Has  Be- 
come Cleverer  than  Many  a  Child  of  Her 
Age,  with  all  *he  Senses. 
What  is  by  all  means' the  feature    of  the  an- 
nual report  of  Supannteudent  Auarnos   of  tha 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  already  printed 
in    these    columns,  is    the    brochure    ou    little 
Helen  Keller,  the  iufant  Laura  Bridcrman,  by 
Miss  Sullivan,  who  taught    the  little  blind  and 
deaf  mute  to  understand  the  world  about  ner. 
Miss  Sullivan  tells  all  sorts  of  interesting  anec- 
dotes, and  incorporates  letters  and  compositions 
of  the  little  girl  into  the  story. 

When  little  Helen,  for  instance,  visited 
Wellesley  College,  she  examined  the 
statuary"  carefully,  and  afterward*  imitated 
the  various  altitude?  which  ba£  at- 
tracted her  attention.  This  she  did  with  great 
exactness,  copying  from  the  statue  of  the 
dancing  girl,  for  instance,  tho  position  of  feet, 
hands,  arms,  h»ad  indeed,  of  the  whole  body. 
Last  Jun3  she  was  introduced  to  a  voung  Greek 
student,  whose  lone:  name,  consisting  of  28  let- 
ters, was  s  pel  led  to  her  on'y  once.  In  repeat- 
ing it,  she  inade  but  one  mistake.  This  was 
corrected,  and  about  three  months  later  she 
asked  me  where  Mr.  F-r-a-n-c-i-s  D-e-rn  e- 
t-r-i-o-s    K-a-1-o-p-o-t-h-a-k-e-s    was. 

Helen  certainly  derives  great  pleasure  from 
tho  exercise    of  those  seu-.es.    On  entering  a 

green-house  her  countenance  becomes  radiant, 
and  she  will  tell  (be  names  of  the  fiowers,  with 
which  she  is  familiar,  by  .he  sense  of  smell 
a  one.  Her  recollections  of  the  sensations  of 
smell  are  very  vivid.  She  enjoys  in  aniic-i  pa- 
tio i  the  scent  of  a  rose  or  violet;  and,  if  pro- 
mised a  bouquet  of  tho>e    lower-,  a  peculiarly 


Gift. 

and    stillness, 


she 
this 

the 
lias 
the 


Surrounded  by  darkness 
has  been  torend  to  depend  largely  upc 
muscular  sense  as  a  means  of  ascertaining 
mental  condition  of  tho>e  alio  it  her.  She 
learned  to  connect  certain  movements  of 
boJv  with  angjr,  others  with  joy,  and  others 
still  witn  soivow.  One  day,  while  she  was 
walking  out,  with  lior  mother  and  Mr.  Anagnos, 
a  boy  threw  a  torpedo  which  startled  Mrs. 
Keller.  Helen  felt  the  change  in  her  mother's 
movements  instantly,  aud  asked:  "What  a  e 
we  afraid  of ':" 

She  is  very  fond  of  children  younger  than 
herself,  and'a  baby  invariably  calls  forth  all 
the  motherly  instinct,  of  her  nature.  She  will 
handle  tne  infant  as  tenderly  as  the  most  careful 
nurse  could  desire. 

tier  own  writ'ugs  iud  ca'o  cloarly  what  a 
wonderful  work  hag  been  her  education.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  sue  describes  her  visit  to 
tho  t  resident  last  spring  ■ — 

We  w  nt  to  seo  Mr.  Cleveland.  He  lives  in  a 
very  large  and  beautiful  white  Honse,  and  there 
are  lovely  no  era  and  mauv  t  ees  and  much 
fr<  si  and  green  crass  around,  and  broad 
s  ooth  aths  to  w  lit  on,  teacher  to'd  me 
about  the  beau  iful  river  that  is  very  near  the 
gardens.  Thj  Poto  nac  River  is  clear,  and  it  is 
v  ry  beautiful  when  th  ■  su  i  shi  lesui-on  it.  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  very  glad  io  see  me. 

She  hogan  thj  study  of  geography  during  the 
past  year,  aud  has  acquired  a  notion  of  the 
points  of  the  compass  and  of  boundaries.  She 
will  bound  a  room,  a  house,  a  garden,  without 
difficuLy,  and  she  has  worked  a  littlo  with  the 
maps.  She  had  learned,  at  different  tiroes,  the 
names  of  a  few  of  tha  State  In  connection  with 
othjr  subject* ;  and  sbo  now  learned  at  a  singla 
lesson  the  names  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
and  their  correct  spelling.  And  she  is  only 
eight  years  old!  i 

How  Did  the  Salt  Get  In? 
Early  in  July-  she  went  to  Brewster,  where 
she  spent  the  remainder  of  the  summer.     This 
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1'he  above  is  a  fac-simile  of  Helen  Keller's  writing. 
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I  visit  at  the   seaside  was  a  novel  experience  to 
her.       When    first    takeu    into    tue    water  sb« 
ran    fearles?ly    forward,    dancing    alou^'    wftU 
the      same    happy      freedom     she     manifest! 
on     land,     and    delighted     with    the    splash- 
lug  oi  the  water   around  her.      Unfortunate!* 
striking  her  foot  apaiust  a  stono*  s!:o   stum  Died 
and  fell  forward,  and  the  salt   water  fillad    her 
mouth.       T  ie    s*o"k    of  the  fall,  bv  whuh  she 
instantly    submerged,   the  coldness  of  tha 
wa'or— and      especially     the     seonuug     vio- 
lence   with    which    the    salt    waves     rushed 
Into       her       niouth,— tcrmied       her,        and 
seemed     to     arouse     in     her    a    fcolin?    of 
indignation.     As    soon    as  she   had  su    clenlly 
recovered  to    use    her    fincers,  she    asked,   ex- 
citedly: "Who  put    salt    In  water  ?"     Tor  sev- 
eral days  afterwards  she  man  tested  great  tim- 
idity     about      bathing       but       bv'    degrees 
she    regain  d  /^her    former    fearlessness,     .'ha 
would        wade        in        until        ihe         water 
wa-   up  to  her  eard ;  and,  though   at  first  sha 
would   be   frisrhtened  when   a  wave   caught  her 
ana  swept  her  back  she  soon  came  to  think  this 
the  greatest  fun  of  all.     --he  als )   learned   to 
float.      In  short,  sha  thoroughly  en  oyed  her 
stav  at  in  >  seashore 
The    following  extracts    from  Ilelen'i  diary 

illustrate  what  she  has  learned  about  familiar 
animals  : — 

Her  D'arv. 


small    animals. 

blood  and  i  one. 

They  bave  one 


•Tan.  16th,  1888—  Rats  are 
Th  v  are  inade  of  ■  3  a,  and 
T he v  have  four  feet  ana  a  tall 

baad  an  1  two  e  -is  and  two  eyes  and  one  nos3 
1  hey  have  one  rao  ith  and     har    teeth.    The7 
11  le-in  wood  with  their  teeth.    They  do 
walk  snftly. 

Itats  ki  lad  little  pigeons.    Cits  do  catch   rats 
an  I  (at  the   t. 

March  8th  1889. —We  had  ash  for  breakfast. 
Fish  live  iu  the  deep  water,  ruere  are  many 
hundreds  of  tish  Bwimmio  r  ab  .ut  in  tha  water. 
Mei  catch  fish  with  poles  and  boots  Pfld 
1  nes  Th  v  put  a  little  tiny  fish 
on  the  hook  and  throw  it  in  th3 
water  and  iisli  do's  bite  the  littlo  fish  and  sharo 
book  doe*  st  ck  in  poor  fish's  mouth  and  hurt 
h  m  mnoh.  I  am  very  sad  lorthe  poor  fish-  Fish 
did  not  know  that  verv  simrp  hook  was  in  t  ny 
Man  imi-t  nol  kill  \  o>r  fi  h.  Mep  do  mil 
tish  out  and  ta  e  them  ho  .  e  and  cooks  do  clean 
t!em  very  nice  and  iry  them  and  then  they  aro 
very  good  to  eat  for  breakfast. 

The  story  of  the  progress  made  by  this  little 
human  beiu-r  is  li\e  a  romance,  it  is  fraught 
with  interesting  and  instructive  incidents  and 
opens  to  all  intelligent  persons  new 
sources  of  tltou  ht  and  wonder.  As 
will  be  seen  by  tha  extracts  from  her 
diaries,  and  by  her  letters,  she  has  gained  an 
nncommeu  facility  and  copioinne-is  of  expres- 
sion. Sho  take3  gr^at  delight  in  reading  to 
herself.  Indeed,  it  is  an  indescribable  pleasure 
to  watch  her  beaming  and  ever-changing 
countenance  as  the  sentences  fall 
from         her         fingers.  Little         stories, 

written  in  a  simple  style.  ofFar,  of  course,  pecu- 
liar attractions  to  her ;  but  uo  matter  what  tha 
na'ure  of  au  embossed  book  is,  she  will  occupy 
herself  with  it  for  hours,  apparently  feasting  on 
its  contents. 


Soaton  (Soaring  Sraoelkr, 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  25,   1 889. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE   BLIND, 


The  57th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Perkins  Institution. 


The  Establishment  Has  Enjoyed  a  Hiffh 
Deerree  of  Prosperity. 

The  Remarkable  Intellectual  De- 
velopment of  Helen  Keller. 


The  57th  annual  report  of  the  hoard  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Parkin*  Institution  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  presents  a  Tory 
satisfactory  record  of  the  life,  the  education  and 
the  whole  work  of  the  institution  dating  th© 
past  year. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  is  its  va- 
rious departments  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
214,  against  200  last  year,  and  180  a  year  before 
that.  Of  the  214,  27  belonged  to  the  kinder- 
garten for  little  sightless  children  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  1G8  to  the  school  proper  at  South  Boston, 
and  19  to  the  workshop  for  adnlts.  These  are 
the  numbers  after  allowing  for  26  who  were 
discharged  in  the  csnrse  of  the  year.  The  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  admission  at  the  reopening 
of  the  school  in  September  has  been  larger  than 
erer  before,  so  that  it  ha)  not  been  easy  to  find 


dormitory  room  for  all ;  especially  is  this  the 
case  at  the  kindergarten,  whose  single  building 
already  overflows,  so  that  some  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  hare  bad  to  be  transferred  to  the 
buildings  at  South  Boston. 

The  school  is  the  central  point  of  interest  at 
the  Perkins  Institution.  The  whole  evidence  of 
the  directors  and  the  teachers,  and  all  the  per- 
sonal inspection  which  the  members  of  the  car- 
poratlon  have  been  able  to  make,  warrant  us  in 
saying  that  tbe  education  in  all  its  departments 
— physical,  intellectual,  seathetical,  moral,  prac- 
tical— has  more  than  kept  np  to  the  high  stand- 
ard of  the  past  few  years.  The  scheme  has  been 
broad  and  many-sided,  constituting  the  words  of 
Mr.  Anagnos,  "a  sort  of  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  gymnasium,  preparatory  to  the  great 
struggle  in  the  arena  of  life" — a  straggle  which 
has  peculiar  difficulties  for  young  aspirants  de- 
prived of  sight,  and  which  demands  all  possible 
furtherance  of  sympathy,  and  all  enlightened 
means  and  processes  of  culture.  The  education 
is  progressive,  aud  does  not  run  iu  ruts  of  habit 
and  tradition.  The  teachers,  from  directors 
down,  have  their  eyes  watchfully  open  to  all 
new  lights,  and  they  are  eager  to  aiopt  all  true 
improvements. 

Physical  training  receives  more  and  more 
careful  attention  here,  as  its  importance  becomes 
more  appreciated ,  and  its  methods  more  under- 
stood. The  clear  and  earnest,  and  indeed  the 
learned  manner,  in  which  the  vital  importance 
of  this  subject  is  set  forth  in  the  last  year's  an- 
nual report  of  the  director,  including  an  ab- 
stract of  the  whole  history  of  the  treatment,  or 
maltreatment,  which  the  human  body  has 
undergone  in  the  alleged  interests  of  the  soul, 
prompts  us  to  ask  every  one  to  read  it.  In  the 
intellectual  department,  in  reading,  from  the 
raised  type  and  from  the  Braille ;  in  spelling.writ- 
ing  and  reciting,  and  in  the  forming  habits  of  dis- 
tinct enunciation  and  aggreeable,  persuasive  and 
yet  unaffected  utterance ;  in  mental  arithmetic 
and  geography  (branches  in  which  these  pupils 
have  for  years  peculiarly  excelled) ;  in  algebra ; 
in  natural  history  which,  with  them,  is  entirely 
object  teaching ;  and  in  higher  branches,  like 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  history,  literature 
and  science,  to  which  small  classes  of  the  more 
advanced  ones  give  considerable  time,  the  work 
is  faithful  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  scholar. 
All  that  could  be  said  of  it  a  year  ago  can  bo 
said  now,  and  even  more,  for  there  is  always 
progress. 

The  amount  of  good  work  accomplished  in  the 
musical  department  during  the  past  year  is  very 
creditable  to  all  connected  with  it,  id  whatever 
capacity. 

The  principal  branches  of  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  have  been  well  taught  by  com- 
petent instructors,  but  special  stress  has  been 
laid  on  the  stndyof  the  pianoforte,  a  proficiency 
in  which  is  indispensable  to  those  who  intend  to 
follow  the  musical  profession. 

The  growth  of  the  kindergarton  ha3  been  re- 
markably rapid.  It  exceeds  the  anticipations 
even  of  those,  who  pay  special  attention  to  sta- 
tistics, and  are  familiar  with  the  disproportion- 
ate increase  of  blindness  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  general  population  of  the  country.  Iu 
the  com  se  of  17  months  the  nucleus  has  devel- 
oped into  a  school  of  fair  proportions. 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  second  day  of 
May,  1887,  with  10  children.  They  have  now  27 
under  their  care,  and  preparations  have  been 
made  for  the  admission  of  five  more,  making  32 
in  all.  There  is  no  room  for  more,  and  the  ap- 
plicants whose  names  are  already  on  record,  as 
well  ?s  tho6e  who  may  seek  in  the  future  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  kindergarten,  will 
have  to  wait  until  vacancies  occur  or  additional 
accommodations  are  provided. 

HELEN     KELLER. 

The  case  of  little  Helen  Keller  of  Tascumbia, 
Alabama,  who,  though  little  more  than  seven 
years  of  age,  is  quite  phenomenal  in  mental 
capacity  and  growth,  is  a  most  striking  illustra- 
tion cf  tbe  truth  which  is  tersely  hut  graphi- 
cally expressed  in  the  following  lines : 

"Nor  strong-  tower,  nor  wall  of  beaten  brass, 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit." 
When  19  months  old  this  remarkable-  child 
was  suddenly   attacked   by   a   severe   illness, 
which,  although  brief  induration,  destroyed  har 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing.    The  story  of  the 
progress  made  by  this  little  human  being  since 
she  was  first  placed  under  the  care  of  Miss  Anna 
Mullivan,  and  which  has  so  many  times  been 
presented  to  the  reading  public  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  repeat  it,  is  like  a  romance.    It 
is  fraught  with  interesting  and  instructive  inci- 
dents, and  opens  to  all  intelligent  persons  new 
sources  of  thought  and  wonder. 

Helen's  mind  has  developed  itself  iu  a  re- 
markable manner  during  the  past  year.  By 
cheerfnl  toil  and  patient  labor  she  has  gathered 
a  rich  harvest  of  general  information,  and  has 
made  astonishing  progress  in  the  acquisition  of 
language.  Her  vocabulary  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  comprehend  more  than  3000 
words,  which  she  can  spell  without  a  mistake 
and  employ  accurately  in  composition.  This  is 
a  most  marvellous  achievement,  for  there  is  no 
child  of  her  age,  in  full  possession  of  her  facul- 


ties, who  could  accompiisn  in  several  years 
what  she  has  done  in  1!)  months.  Tbe  letters 
which  Helen  has  written  to  relatives  and  friends 
show  conclusively  not  only  that  their  tiny  au- 
thor is  gifted  with  extraordinary  ability  for 
acquiring  foreign  languages  as  well  as  that  of 
her  own  ancestors,  but  also  that  sho  has  made 
surprising  progress  in  the  arrangement  and  co- 
herency of  her  iieas,  in  clearness  of  statemeut 
and  in  evenness  of  style. 

Doubtless  this  gifted  child  is  endowed  with  a 
set  of  intellectual  faculties  of  the  highest  order, 
which  enable  her  to  observe  acutely,  to  appre- 
hend readily,  to  understand  clearly,  to  imagine 
vividly  and  to  reason  correctly.  But  the 
crowDing  glory  of  her  talents  consists  in  the 
tenacity  of  her  memory  and  in  the  extraordin- 
ary quickness  of  her  perceptions.  In  respect  to 
both  these  mental  qualities  she  has  but  few 
equals.  All  that  appears  to  be  miraculous  or 
mysterious  in  her  case  can  be  traced  either  to 
one  or  both  of  these  sources,  and  be  thereby 
explained. 
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WITH     SUPPLEMENT. 


SATURDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  28, 1889. 


Ikiudp.rgni'ten  for  Ihe  Blind. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  Oct.  1,  1888,  to  Jan.  17.  1889: 

A.  B.,  second  contribution 

Miss  Lucy  Ann  Ad;u;:s 20  00 

A  friend 

Miss  Helen  C.  Bradlee,  fourth  contribution... .   38,000  00 

2  mi 

I  'ash  from  L.  H 50 

hH     'enter, fifth  contribution 25  08 

Mrs.  Mar?  O.  Charles                         Lmtlon....  25  00 
'•Christmas  Leaflet"  from  Mis3 Samyson's  little 

folks,  si   !'i     intribution 5  00 

Di'.  Samuel  Eliot,  fourth  cont.nbu>lon 10 

Fair  by  Miss  M.  C.  Goodwin,  714  Centre  street.  45  00 
Fair  at  ol  Centre  street,  Roxbnfy,  by  Henrietta 
Heinzen,  Elsie   Ruhl,  Milium   Tower,  Josie 

Bryant  and  Cora  Forbes 105  00 

From  a  friand,  through  Mrs.  II 70  00 

Richard  Goodman,  second  contribution 10  00 

Ma.  Josephine  s.  Hall,  tidrti  contribution 25  00 

F.  \V.  limine \v«ii,  fourth  contribution '  60.00 

Miss  Sweetser's  Kindergarten  at  West  Newton.  2  00 

Miss  C.  W.  Lamson, second  contribution 5000 

Little  Helpers,  Newton  Centre,  through  Mrs. 

Gammon 10  00 

William  Montgomery,  seventh  contribution 25  00 

W.J.  Nichols,  Littleton 1000 

Proceeds  of  fair  by  Bessie  Osborne  and  com- 
panions   135  00 

Miss  E.  B.  Swan 5  00 

II.  L.  T 25  00 

Two  friends 2  00 

Balance  of  endowment  fund,  after  deducting 
amount  for  current  expenses... 20,648  10 

Total IGtiAiO  00 

AXNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS    FOB    CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Mtas  E.  C.  Elder 3  00 

George  W.  Wales,  fifth  contribution 100  00 

Mis*  Mary  Whitehead,  third  contribution 1000 


£113  00 
All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully 
requested  to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inac- 
curacies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  in  operation  since 
May  2,  1887.  Thirty-three  children  have  been 
admitted,  of  whom  three  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Perkins  Institution.  There  are  at  present 
more  applicants  than  can  be  accommodated  in 
the  boys'  department.  Five  thousand  dollars 
are  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year, 
which  should  be  provided  for  by  a  permanent 
fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  As  may 
be  seen  from  tho  above  list,  about  two-thirds  of 
this  sum  has  been  received  thus  far  for  this 
purpose.  Further  donations  to  this,  as  well  as 
annual  subscriptions  are  most  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  14G  Franklin  street,  Boston. 


"U-yiv/er-si-tif  Jiwies 
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The  Shuman  Concert  Co. 

Lovers  of  good  music,  especially  among; 
the  students  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the 
engagement  of  theShuman  Concert  Com- 
pany, at  the  opera  house,  for  next 
Thursday  evening.  The  company  has 
received  the  most  flattering  notices  from 
the  press  of  neighboring  cities,  and  comes 
to  his  thighly  recommended,  Mr.  Chas. 
II.  Prescott,  the  blind  cornetist,is  claimed 
to  be  the  equal  of  Liberati,  although 
without  the  reputation  of  the  latter.  This 
is  to  be  a  University  event,  and  there  will 
be  reduced  rates  for  students. 
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ered  a  neb  harvest  of   general    information  ,  |      for  many  yearg  t0  come.     Forty  years  ago, 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  27. 

REMEMBER  ! 

The  latest  report  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  is  exceedingly  interesting,  containing 
as  it  does  the  story  of  the  little  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  child,  Helen  Keller,  with  examples  of  her 
letters,  and  showing  how,  with  the  sense  of 
touch  alone,   she  acquired   a  knowledge  that 
seemed  forever  barred  to  one  so  afflicted.    This 
story,  and  the  writing   of  the  child,   showing 
how  well  and  how  thoroughly  she  had  been  ed- 
ucated under  the  most  discouraging  circum- 
stances, present,  of  themselves,  a  brilliant  illus- 
tration of  the  benefits  this  noble  Institution 
confers  upon  those  unfortunates  in  whose  ser- 
vice it  is  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  pure  unsel- 
fishness.    The  institute  is  not  over  wealthy, 
and     depends     largely    upon    the     contribu- 
tions   of  the  philanthropic    and    the    chari- 
table.     Money    cannot    be     given      towards 
the    assistance    of    a    more    worthy  institu- 
tion    than     this     which  extends    a    helping 
hand  to  the  helpless  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  who 
would  be  also  hopeless  but  for  the  aid  given 
them  here;     which    enables  them  to   become 
helpful  to  themselves  and  to  others ;   which, 
with  infinite  and  touching  patience,  teaches  the 
deaf  to  hear,  the  blind  to  see,  and  the  dumb  to 
speak,  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes; 
and  which  brings  light  and  intelligence  within 
the  grasp  of  minds  which  would  otherwise  re- 
main blanks.    Let   the  charitable,   when  bent 
upon  deeds  of  kindly  giving,  remember  this  in- 
stitution, for  none  worthier  makes  a  deeper  or 
more  tender  appeal  to  them,  and  none  better 
merits  their  most  earnest  and  most  generous 
consideration. 


She  Mm  §t$&Ut 
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Education'    OF    the    Blind.    We  have 
'many  times  spoken  of    the  noble  work  be- ! 
ing  performed  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  located  in  South    Boston.    Laura 
D.  Bridgemau's  wonderful  history  has  been 
told  over  and  over  again.     She   is   not   only 
blind  but  also  deaf  and   dumb,  yet   she   has  I 
been  e  iuqated  at  that  institution.     The  case 
of  Helen  A.  Keller  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala  ,  is  in 
some  respects  more  wonderful    than  that  of 
Laura  D.  Bridgeman,  only  that  the   success 
in  her  case  was  a  precedent  calculated  to  in- 
spire confidence  and  encourage  effect  in    ef- 
fort  in    Helen's  case.     The     girl  is   only   a 
little  more  than  seven  years  old'yet  her  men 
tal  capacity  and  development  are   quite  phe- 
nominal.     When  nineteen    m  mths   old    this 
remarkable  child  was  suddenly  attacked    by 
a  severe  illness,    which,    although    brief   in 
duration,  destroyed  her  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing.     Thestoy    of   the    progress    made 
by  this  littie  human  being,  is  like  a  romance 
It   is  fraught  with  interesting  and    instruct- 
ive incideut8,  and    opens    to    all     in  eLigcnt 
persona  new  sources  of    thought    and    won- 
der. 

Helen's  mind  I. as  developed  itself  in  a  re- 
markable munaer  during  the  past  year.  By 
ehi  erful  toil  and  patient  labor  she  was  gath- 


and  has  made  astonishing  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  such  an  extent  as  to  compre- 
hend more  than  3030  words,  which  she  can 
spell  without  a  mistake  and  employ  accurate-  t 
ly  in  composition.  This  is  a  most  marvel- 
lous achievement,  for  there  is  no  child  ot 
her  age,  in  full  possession  of  her  faculties,  j 
who  could  accomplish  in  seve  ai  years  what  '] 
she  has  done  in  19  months.  The  leit  is 
which  Helen  has  written  to  relatives  and 
friends  show  conclusively  not  only  that 
their  tiny  author  is  gifted  with  extraordina- 
ry ability  for  .acquiring  foreign  language  as 
well  as  thai  of  her  own  ancestors,  but  also 
that  she  has  made  surprising  progress  in  the 
arrangement  of  coherency  of  her  ideas,  in 
clearness  of  sta  ement  and  in  evenness  in 
style. 

Doubtless  this  gifted  child  is  endowed 
with  a  set  of  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
hiahest  order,  which  enable  her  to  observe 
acutely,  to  apprehend  readily,  to  under- 
stand clearly,  to  imagine  vividly  and  to  rea- 
son correctly.  But  the  crowning  glory  of 
her  talents  cons  sts  in  the  tenacity  of  her 
perceptions.  In  respect  to  both  these  men- 
tal qualities  she  has  but  few  equals.  All 
that  appears  to  be  miraculous  or  mysterious 
in  her  case  can  be  traced  either  to  one  or 
both  of  these  sources,  and  be  thereby  ex- 
plained. 

But  the  most  of  the  pupils  at  the  school 
are  deprived  only  one  sense,  that  of  sight. 
and  the  public  know  what  astonishing  re- 
sults have  been  accomplished  in  fitting  there 
for  usefulness  in  society. 

The  kindergarten  department  for  very 
young  sightless  children  has  been  in  oper- 
ation since  May  2.  1878.  Thirty-three  chil 
dien  have  been  admitted,  of|whom  three 
have  been  transfened  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution. There  are  at  present- more  appli- 
cants that  can  now  be  accommodated  in  the 
boys  department.  Five  thousand  dollars 
are  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
year,  which  should  b'e  provided  for  jx  per- 
manent fund  of  $100,000.  About  two-thirds 
of  this  amount ($68,449  60) has  been  received 
thus  far  for  t  is  purpose.  Further  dona- 
tions to  this,  as  well  as  annual  subs'?rip,-  j 
ions,  are  rnos  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  '< 
be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  EJwnrd 
Jackson,  Treasurer,  146  Franklin  street, 
Boston.  Here  is  field  for  those  who  have  the 
means  and  inclination  to  aid  a  grand  enter- 
prise 


C^e  Christian  iSeatetcr, 

141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


January  31  1889]  \  (19) 


HARVAKD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO   JOHN    S.    DWIGHT. 


At  the  recent  annual  dinner  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  now  in  its  fifty-second  year 
many  pleasant  and  affectionate  things  were  said 
of  the  absent  president,  John  S.  Dwight,  who 
was  kept  from  attending  by  sad  domestic  afflic- 
tion. Mr.  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike,  presiding  in 
Mr.  Dwight's  absence,  spoke  substantially  as  fol- 
lows : — 

You  would  not  forgive  me,  and  I  should  not 
forgive  myself,  if  I  dared  to  stand  in  this  place 
without  saying  a  word  of  him  who  has  stood 
here  so  long,  and  who,  I  trust,  will  stand   here 


"In  October,  the  21st  day, 

In  the  year  '48, 
G.  P.  Putnam,  Broadway," 

set  forth  a  little  poem  which  I  hope  is  still  read 
and  will  always  be  read  as  the  wittiest,  best-na- 
tured,  and  liveliest  possible  chat  about  men  of  let- 
ters of  that  time.  It  was  written  by  one — then  a 
young  author,  now  perhaps  the  foremost  Ameri- 
can,— poet,  essayist,  statesman,  diplomatist,  ora- 
tor— James  Russell  Lowell.  Let  me  add,  if  he 
needs  any  further  title  to  glory,  that  he  is  also 
a  member  of  this  association.  I  am  going  to 
read  yon  now,  if  you  will  allow  me,  a  dozen  lines 
from  this  little  poem,  "A  Fable  for  Critics."  The 
poet  is  speaking  of  Hawthorne  : — 

"When    Nature    was  shaping    him,    clay  was   not 

granted 
For  making  so  full-sized  a  man  as  she  wanted; 
S  >,  to  fill  out  her  model,  a  little  she  spared 
From  some  finer-grained  stuff  for  a  woman  pre- 
pared ; 
And  she  could  not  have  hit  a  more  excellent  plan 
For  making  him  fully  and  perfectly  man. 
The  success  of  her  scheme  gave  her  so  much  delight 
That  she  tried  it  again,  shortly  after,  in  Dwight; 
Only,  while  she  was  kneading  and  shaping  the  clay, 
She  sang  to  her  work  in  her  sweet,  childish  way, 
And  found,  when  she'd  put  the  last  touch  to  his 

soul, 
That  the  music  had  somehow  got  mixed  with  the 
whole." 

That  was  John  Dwight  forty  years  ago,  and 
that  is  John  Dwight  to-day, — the  sincere,  honest, 
manly  clay  of  which  he  is  built  mingled  with 
the  ever  womanly,  and  interfused  throughout 
-with  the  divine  spirit  of  that  art  which  has  been 
his  companion,  his  devotion  through  life. 

I  do  not  mean  here  and  now  to  pronounce  his 
eulogy.  May  it  be  very  many  years  before  that 
becomes  necessary  !  I  merely  wish  you  younger 
men  to  look  upon  him  as  we  elders  do,  to  feel  for 
him  a  little  of  the  same  regard  and  affection  that 
we  shall  always  feel.  You  see  him  sitting  there  in 
our  library,  poring  over  or  cataloguing  the  books 
that  he  loves  so  much, — so  much  that,  you  know, 
we  never  succeed  in  borrowing  one  of  them  with- 
out giving  him  a  perceptible  pang, — a  sort  of  fear 
that  he  may  never  see  it  again ;  and  I  dare  say 
you  do  not  half  realize  how  much  there  is,  there 
in  that  arm-chair,  to  bind  us  to  what  is  best  in 
the  literature,  the  philanthropy,  the  art  of  the 
last  half-century. 

In  literature.  Brought  up  at  the  feet  of  the 
elder  Channing,  the  intimate  friend  of  Emerson 
and  Alcott,  of  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne,  of 
Lowell  and  George  William  Curtis,  of  Margaret 
Fuller  and  Julia  Ward  Howe,  of  Hedge  and 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  of  Ripley  and  Dana, 
the  translator  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  the  corre- 
spondent of  Carlyle,  the  writer  of  many  beauti- 
ful little  poems  of  his  own,  one  of  them  so 
worthy  of  Goethe  that  it  passed  through  the 
commonplace  books  as  Goethe's  own,  another 
the  most  touching  of  all  the  shorter  lyrics  to 
the  memory  of  our  boys  who  died  in  the  war, — 
you  can  hardly  touch  any  name  in  our  literature 
of  the  last  generation  without  finding  John 
Dwight's  at  its  side. 

In  philanthropy,  we  find  him  joined  with  that 
baud  of  enthusiasts — some  of  whose  names  I 
have  already  mentioned — in  thaj  most  poetical, 
most  fascinating,  most  unselfish,  most  uupracti. 
cal  drama,  or  rather  idyl,  "Brook  Farm";  and 
beside  those  other  enthusiasts  who  proclaimed 
abolitionism  long  before  it  was  proclaimed  as 
a  war  measure,  while  as  yet  it  was  only  an 
"ism";  or  beside  Howe, 

"The  Cadmus  of  the  blind, 
Giving  the  dumb  lips  language, 
The  idiot  clay  a  mind"; 

and  still  by  the  side  of  Anagnos,  the  most  con- 
stant of  all  the  official  visitors  to  the  school  and 
home  at  South  Boston. 

And  in  music.  I  took  up  iu  my  library  the 
other  day  an  old  volume  of  the  Boston  Musical 
Gazette, — fifty  years  old,— and  there,  together 
with  the  report  which  he  made  to  the  past  mem- 
bers of  the  Pierian  Sodality,  upon  which  report 


this  society  was  founded,  I  found  other  musical 
writings  of  his,  all  in  the  same  pure,  sincere 
[Spirit 


which    lias    actuated    him    through    life. 


These  writings  of  his  went  on  through  the  Dial 
which  Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller  edited  iu 
1840  and  1841  ;  and  the  Harbinger,  which  Ripley 
and  Dana  edited  from  1844  to  1S48;  and,  at  last, 
;through  the  thirty  years  of  Dwiyht's  Journal 
of  Music.  Those  volumes  of  Dwiyht's  Journal, 
gentlemen,  are  classics.  They  made  the  musical 
literature  of  America.  John  Dwight  always 
said  what  he  thought,  and  not  what  he  thought 
that  somebody  else  thought  that  he  ought  to 
think. 

Enough  for  the  present  of  what  he  has  been 
and  what  he  has  done.  Perhaps,  after  all,  one 
of  his  strongest  claims  to  our  regard,  at  least 
to  the  regard  of  those  of  us  who  are  only  a  little 
younger  than  he,  is  that  he  has  been  so  good  as 
to  live  so  long.  While  any  of  the  generation 
just  in  advance  of  us  remain,  we  are  still  young. 
When  they  are  gone,  there  is  nothing  between 
us  and  the  brink  of  the  river ;  the  foe  behind, 
the  deep  before. 

When  I  look  at  Dwight,  I  always  think  of 
those  suppers  of  almost  thirty  years  ago  at  the 
Revere  House,  when  Bowditch  and  Pickering 
and  Apthorp  and  Upham  and  Judge  Putnam 
were  always  at  hand,  and  Charles  Perkins  and 
Alexander  Thayer  used  to  write  us  letters  from 
Europe,  and  John  Andrew  would  charm  us  with 
his  genial  talk,  or  Winthrop  delight  us  with  one 
of  his  polished  speeches,  and  Fields  used  to  read 

us  little  poems,  and  R used  to  tell  us  stories 

of  which  he  always  forgot  the  point.  How  many 
of  these  have  now  passed  on !  So  much  the  more 
grateful  are  we  to  those  who  still  stay  by  us. 
And  so,  for  our  own  sakes,  I  hope  that  Dwight 
will  live  for  the  next  twenty  years,  as  fresh  and 
vigorous  as  he  has  been  for  the  last  fifty. 

This  is  a  pretty  selfish  view  to  take  of  him, 
gentlemen,  is  it  not  ?  You  remember  that,  when 
Mr.  Pickwick  tumbled  through  the  ice,  Mr. 
Winkle  implored  him  to  keep  himself  up  for  his 
:  sake.  Whereupon  the  author  remarks  that  it 
probably  would  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Pickwick 
that  he  might  as  well  do  so  for  his  own  sake. 
So,  with  your  leave,  I  will  change  my  wish,  and 
hope  that  Mr.  Dwight  will  "keep  himself  up"  for 
the  next  twenty  years  for  his  own  sake,  to  enjoy 
the  honor  that  we  are  so  proud  to  render  him. 

This  association  of  ours,  which  he  founded, 
and  which  his  spirit  has  animated  so  long,  is  his 
incarnation.  We  hold  it  as  a  sort  of  shrine  in 
which  to  preserve  him  until  the  providence  of 
God  shall  come. 


lesion    gjcrs! 


SATURDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  2,  1889 


1  have  been  interested  in  reading  the 
fifty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  which  ex- 
hibits gratifying  evidence  of  the  continued 
progress  of  this  noble  institution.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  trustees 
there  were  214=  blind  persons  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  at  the  close  of  the  year  end- 
ing Sept,  30,  1888,  against  200  the  previous 
year,  and  180  a  year  before  that.  Of  the  214, 
168  belonged  to  the  main  institution  at  South 
Boston,  27  to  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  19  to  the  workshop  for  adults. 
These  figures  represent  the  numbers 
left  after  26  pupils  had  been  dis- 
charged. The  increased  number  of  appli- 
cants has  made  it  difficult  to  suppiy 
dormitory  room  for  all,  and  this  has  been 
especially  the  case  at  the  kindergarten,  neces- 
sitating the  transfer  of  some  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  to  South  Boston.  A  gratifying 
fact  mentioned  by  the  trustees  is  that  the  edu- 
cation in  all  departments  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution has  been  more  than  kept  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  the  past  few  years.  The 
progressive  character  of  this  education  is 
emphasized.  Teachers  are  allowed  scope  for 
their  individuality  of  method  and  of  influence, 
subject  to  the  dominant  control  of  the  system 
as  a  whole,  and   the  zeal   with   which  they 


enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  work  is  highly 
commendable. 

••• 
In  the  higher  intellectual  department,  as 
well  as  in  its  ordinary  branches,  progress  has 
been  the  rule,  and  the  mysteries  of  scientific 
music,  as  well  as  the  popular  varieties,  have 
due  attention,  and  reference  is  made  to  the 
fact  that  the  musical  director,  Mr.  Thomas 
Reeves,  has  no  aid  from  his  eyes,  but  is 
seconded  by  able,  faithful  teachers,  and  by 
seeing  music  readers.  The  tuning  of  pianos  is 
one  of  the  remunerative  industries  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  the  public  schools  here  in  Bos- 
ton, as  well  as  numerous  families,  con- 
tinue to  profit  by  the  skill  of  tho  oper- 
ators in  this  department.  Industrial  training  is 
an  important  branch  of  education  here,  as  is 
eminently  fitting  lor  pupils  who  have  to  light 
the  battle  of  life  without  the  aid  of  eye- 
sight, and  while  boys  learn  tlu  mechanic 
arts  in  a  workshop,  girls  have  attractive  work- 
rooms where,  in  some  kinds  of  sewing,  knit- 
ting and  crocheting,  they  surpass  the  majority 
of  seeing  workers-  An  earnest  appeal  is  made 
by  the  trustees  for  an  endowment  fund  of 
$100,000  for  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
and  personal  inspection  is  invited  of  its  opera- 
tions. The  need  of  a  building  for  the  printing 
department  is  emphasized,  and  a  popular  de- 
mand for  the  work  done  in  the  workshops  for 
adults,  which  is  of  the  best  quality. 


'evening  transcript 

TUESDAY.    FEBRUARY    5,    1889. 

Tlie  George  McConnell  and  Gardner  heirs  have 
sold  to  the  Perkins  Institution  the  estate  Nos.  250 
and  252  Purchase  street,  and  running  through  to 
Atlantic  avenue,  for  about  $50,000.  The  lot  con- 
tains 32G7  square  feet  of  laud,  the  assessed  valu- 
ation being  $39,000. 

NORTH  ALABAMIAN 

TUSCUMBtA,      ALABAMA. 


A,  H>  KELLEK,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Friday,  January  25,  1889. 


About  One  TOlio   Dwells    Alesio    Witlt 
<»<>&  in  Silence  a,s«l  Warlcness. 

[The  following  beautilul  sketch 
was  written  bv  a  gifted  and  accom- 
plished lady  of  this  place,  of  whose 
generosity  and  th  jngbtfulness  in 
sending  a  valuable  ox  of  presents 
to  the  blind  children  of  the  Perkins' 
Institute  on  last  New  Year's,  we 
made  mention  two  weeks  ago.] 

Little  children  who  can  hear  the 
sweet  bird-song  which  will  soon 
usher  in  the  bright  spring  day.-  ;who 
can  see  the  lovely  blossoms  as  they 
switly  unfold  beneath  old  Father 
Sun's  warm  kiss,  and  the  soft  green 
grass  fls  it  grows  more  velvelty  each 
day  beneath  your  springing  feet; 
above  all.  who  can  raise  your  own 
sweet  voices  in  unisonjwith  Nature, 
while  she  sends  Heavenward  from 
a  m/riad  tuneful  throats  glad  hymns 
of  praise;  would  you  like  to  J  ear  of 
one  who  is  deprived  of  every  one  of 
these  inestimable  blessings?  Listen 
then  while  I  tell  you  about  a  dear 
child  who  lives  in  a  dark,  silent 
world  always. 

When  but  an  infant  a  severe  ill- 
ness left  her  eyes  sightless,  and  set 
the  seal  or     silence  upon  her  sweet 


lips.  Hearing  also  was  completely 
destroyed;  so  you  see  she  can  nei- 
ther speak,  hear  nor  see.  All  that 
love  can  do  to  mitigate  her  suffering 
has  long  ago  been  done,  or  rather  it 
should  be  said  is  continually  being 
done.  A  lovely  lady  who  was  to- 
tally blind  lor  years  is  Helen's 
teacher,  and  you,  who  have  full 
possession  of  all  your  faculties,might 
j  perhaps,  blush  for  shame  were  you 
j  to  learn  how  much  this  little  girl 
can  do. 

Upon  her    tiny    fingers     (which 
seem  to  fairly  fly  during  the  process) 
she  can  spell    hundreds  of    words- 
With  these  same  indefatigable  digits 
she  will  write  you    a  pretty    letter. 
Just  think  of  that— is  it  not  wonder- 
ful?    She  expresses  her   ideas    in  a 
peculiarly    graceful— even    elegant 
manner  of  which  any  lady  might  be 
proud,  and  which  I  have    never  be- 
fore seen  used  by  so  young  a    child. 
In  her  books,     prepared  by     means 
of  raised   letters     for  the     use  of  the 
blind,  she  can     read   as    rapidly    as 
those  v,  ho  can  see    the  words  upon 
the  ordinary   printed     pao-e      More, 
she  also  deciphers  with  equal  celer- 
ity, titles  of  books,  inscriptions,  etc. 
by  simply  running  her    fingers  oyer 
the  raised  lines,  and  great  is  her  de- 
light if  she  discovers  a  new  word  to 
add  to  her  store,  for  her  desire    for 
knowledge  is  astonishing.       At  one 
time  during  so  short  a  period  as  four 
months  she  learned    to    spell    six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  -words.     Is 
not  this  a  remarkable  record? 

Helen  is  also  an  excellent  arith- 
metician, and  can  '*do  sums"  better 
than  most  children  of  her  age. 

When  you  learn  that  this  little 
girl  is  not  yet  nine  years  of  age,  you 
will  surely  be  amazed  at  the  pro- 
gress she  has  made  since  Miss  Sull- 
ivan began  instructing  her  two 
years  ago.  Up  to  the  advent  of  this 
gifted  instructress  the  child's  mind 
was  undeveloped,  her  parents  and 
relatives  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
the  restoration  of  her  faculties.  Her 
generol  health  was  delicate  also. 
These  two  reasons  united  to  others 
of  equal  importance  caused  them 
to  delay  placing  her  under  regular 
instruction,  and  they  were  wise  in 
delaying,  since  Helen  learned  more 
in  tour  months  than  L^ura  Bridge- 
man  (who  is  afflicted  in  the  same 
way)  had  been  able  to  learn  in  two 
years! 

Iu  one  day  she  learned  all  the  let- 
ters, both  capital  and  small,  or  the 
raised  type  prepared  for  blind  read- 
ers, and  in  less  than  three  months 
from  the  day  upon  which  she  learn- 
ed her  first  lesson,-she  could  com- 
pose and  write  a    very  nice    letter. 
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As  she  spells  her  words  first  and 
learns  them  afterwatds  there  are  no 
errors  in  this  line  in  her  composi- 
tion. 

But  I  could  not  begin  to  tell  you 
how  intelligent,  how  gifted  th;s  re- 
markable child  is;  what  I  desire  to 
impress  upon  your  young  minds  is, 
the  beauty  of  this  dear  child's  char- 
acter. You  might  imagine  that  a 
person  thus  deprived  of  the  sights 
and  sounds  in  which  others  delight 
would  be  fretful,  not  to  say  morose. 
Ah  no!  little  Helen  Keller  is  bright- 
ness itself.  Her  pretty  face  is  il- 
lumined by  smiles,  her  manner  is 
very  affectionate,  she  amuses  herself 
with  playthings  and  her  doll,  "Miss 
Nancy,"  who  shares  in  all  her  joys 
and  sorrows. 

To  show  you  the  loveliness  of  her 
disposition  I  will  relate  a  little  in- 
cident which  has  recently  taken 
place.  Helen  spent  a  tew  months 
among  the  blind  childien  in  the 
"Perkins  Institute"  for  the  blind 
With  the  tenderness  of  heart  with 
which  she  chngs  to  all  whom  she 
loves,  she  remembers  those  afflicted 
little  ones,  and  when  Christmas 
drew  near  ccaxed  a  kind  aunt  to 
dress  some  dolls  for  her  to  send  them 
that  they  might  enjoy  Christmas  in 
their  far  away  home  as  well  as  she. 
Not  many  children  who  can  both 
see  and  hear  the  miseries  of  others, 
would  of  their  own  accord  plan  so 
sweet  a  surprise  for  the  former  com- 
panions. Don't  you  think  Jesus 
loves  dear  Helen  Keller  very  much? 
I  know  he  does.  She  was  so  ex- 
cited while  the  Christmas  box  was 
being  prepared,  so  delighted  as  one 
by  one  each  doll  was  dressed,  each 
pretty  article  added  to  the  collec- I 
tion.  Ah  my  little  friends  this  prec- 
ious child  has  discovered  how  to  be 
happy  and  how  to  make  others 
share  her  own  happiness;  no  won- 
der the  sweet  lips  are  continually 
wreathed  in  smiles,  when  the  heart 
beneath  is  overflowing  with  love 
and  such  tender  thoughtfulness. 
Cannot  you,  my  dear  children,  who 
live  in  a  world  full  of  light  and  joy, 
learn  a  blessed  lesson  from  this  lit- 
tle one  of  the  Master's  flock?  Try 
and  make  happiness  for  others,  and 
you  will  be  happy  yourselves;  this 
sweet  truth  she  has  learned,  who 
ever  dwells  {.lone  with  God  in  a  si- 
lence illumined  by  the  light  of  His 
countenance  only.— Ruth  Argyle  in 
Presbyterian  Journal. 
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The  directors'  report  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  following  that  of  the 
trustees,  to  which  I  referred  the  other 
day,  bears  witness  to  the  devotion  of  Mr. 
Anagnos  to  his  duties.  His  review  of  the 
work  cf  the  institution  in  physical  education, 
in  literary  and  musical  culture,  and  in  manual 
training,  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 
The  fact  which  he  mentions  of  the  admission 
of  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  school,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Perry  of  the  class  of  1887,  to  Amherst 
College  without  a  single  condition  is  credit- 
able to  the  instruction  he  received  there,  as 
well  as  to  his  own  efforts  in  applying  himself 
to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  private  tutor.  Laura  Bridgman's 
semi-centennial  comes  in  for  notice,  and  the 
case  of  little  Helen  Keller,  the  blind 
and  deaf  and  dumb  girl  of  Alabama, 
is  described  at  length,  a  number  of  her  let- 
ters being  given,  which  show  her  remarkable 
intellectual  growth. 

**« 

Mr.  Anagnos  states  that  in  teaching  her 
the  use  of  language  he  has  not  con- 
fined himself  to  any  particular  theory  or 
system,  but  has  observed  the  spontaneous 
movements  of  her  mind  and  has  tried  to  follow 
the  suggestions  thus  given  to  him.  Thus  far 
her  attention  has  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  language,  in  which  her  progress 
has  been  most  gratifying.  In  geography, 
which  she  began  to  study  during  the  past 
year,  she  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  maps 
ana  boundaries,  and  at  a  single  lesson  learned 
the  names  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  and 
their  correct  spelling.  She  has  acquired 
the  crochet  stitch  in  addition  to  her  little 
knowledge  of  sewing  and  knitting.  Her 
tendency  to  abbreviate  words  and  sentences 
in  conversation  is  referred  to  as  probably  a 
transition  tendency,  and  her  judgment  of 
distances  and  of  the  relation  of  places  to  each 
other  is  said  to  be  less  accurate  than  that  of 
blind  persons  in  general.  "I  have  often 
known  her,"  Mr.  Anagnos  says,  "to  make  the 
circuit  of  a  room  several  times  in  searching 
for  some  article  that  she  had  only  a  moment 
before  laid  upon  a  table  or  chair."  The  care 
taken  by  Mr.  Anagnos  to  cultivate  her  love  of 
beauty  and  an  observant  and  self-denying 
interest  in  others  reflects  credit  on  his  judg- 
ment and  sympathetic  feeling. 

Tavebner, 
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€^e  Christian  JBegtgtet, 

141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


February  7  1889]     (15) 
KItfDEEGAETEN  POE  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 

from  date  of  Oct.  1,  1888,  to  Jan.  17,  1889  :  — 

A.,  B.,  second  contribution $60.00 

Adams,  Miss  Lucy  Ann 20.00 

A  friend 5.00 

Bradlee,  Miss  Helen  C,  fourth  contribution.  38,000.00 

Cash 2.00 

Cash  from  L.  H .50 

Center,  Joseph  H.,  fifth  contribution 25.00 

Charles,  Mrs.  Mary  C, fourth  contribution..  25.00 
"Christmas  Leaflet"  from  Miss  Sampson's 

little  folks,  sixth  contribution 5.00 

Eliot,  Dr.  Samuel,  fourth  contribution 100.00 

Fair  by  Miss  M.  C.  Goodwin,  714  Centre 

Street 45.00 

Fair  at  31  Centre  Street,  Koxbury,  by  Henri- 
etta Heinzen, Elsie  Ruh),  Miriam  Tower, 

Josie  Bryant,  and  Cora  Forbes 105.00 

From  a  friend,  through  Mrs.  H 70.00 

Goodman,  Richard,  second  contribution 10.00 

Hall,  Mrs.  Josephine  S.,  third  contribution. .  25.00 

llunnewell,  F.  W.,  fourth  contribution 50.00 

Kindergarten  at  West  Newton,  Miss  Sweet- 

ser'S  2.00 

Lamson,  Miss  C.  W.,  second  contribution —  50.00 
Little  Helpers,  Newton  Centre,  through  Mrs. 

Gammon 10.00 

Montgomery,  William,  seventh  contribution.  25.00 

Nichols,  W.  I.,  Littleton  10.00 

Proceeds  of  fair  by  Bessie  Osborne  and  com- 
panions   135.00 

Swan,  Miss  E.  B 5.00 

T.,  H.  L 25.00 

Two  friends 2.00 

Balance  of  endowment  fund  after  deducting 

the  amount  for  current  expenses 29,(548.10 

Total #68,449.00 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPANSES. 

Elder,  Miss  E.  C £3.00 

Wales,  (i ge  W..  fifth  contribution lno.no 

Whitehead.  Miss  Mary,  third  contribution . .  in.no 

Total #113.00 


All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully 
requested  to  read  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inaccu- 
racies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  in  operation  since 
May  2,  1887.  Thirty-three  children  have  been 
admitted,  of  whom  three  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Perkins  Institution.  There  are  at  present 
more  applicants  than  can  now  be  accommodated 
in  the  boys'  department.  Five  thousand  dollars 
are  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year, 
which  should  be  provided  for  by  a  permanent 
fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  As  may 
be  seen  from  the  above  list,  about  two-thirds  of 
this  sum  has  been  received  thus  far  for  this  pur- 
pose. Further  donations  to  this,  as  well  as 
annual  subscriptions,  are  most  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  146  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MIRROR. 

97  1-2  Exchange  Street,  Portland. 

I.  P.  WARREN,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


Portland,  Saturday,  Feb.  9, 1889 


Report  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind.      The    whole   report  forms 
pleasant  reading,  but  especially  inter- 
esting is  the  account  of  "Laura  bridge- 
man's  Semi-Centennial,"  in  bonorot 
the  fiftieth  year  of  her  admission  to  the 
school   which   was   celebrated  on  her 
58th    birthday,    and   the  fall    sketch 
which  is  given  of  the  remarkable  Helen 
Keller.     In   the   Kindergarten  depart- 
ment, which  is   doing  excellent  work, 
Edith  Thomas  is  the  subject  of  special 
notice.     This   noble   institution   is   in 
need  of  funds,  especially  for  the  kinder- 
garten department. 


PUBLISHED  SATURDAYS  AT 

35    BROMFIELD    ST., 

FEBRUARY  9,  1889. 


Different  from  most  annual  reports,  the 
fifty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  is  a  pamphlet  of 
great  interest.  The  secretary,  M.  Anagnos, 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  readableness 
of  his  report,  and  the  society  on  its  excel- 
lent and  successful  work.  _^j* 


Slew's  ^walfr. 


WEDNESDAY,    FEB.    13,    1889. 


Also,  the  "  Fif ty-seveath  Annual  Report 

of  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind'  —a 
stout  document  full  of  most  interesting  de- 
tails pertaining  to  this  beneficent  home  for 
children  afflicted  with  blindness. 


TJErfE 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INOUIRER. 


SOUTH    BOSTON,  FEB.    16,    1889. 


—Two  entertainments  will  be  given 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
on  Friday  next,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain.  Little 
Edith  Thomas  svill  be  present  with 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  the  pupils  are 
greatly  interested  in  preparing  a  new 
aud  pleasing  programme  for  the  occa- 
sion .  The  entertainments  will  be  given 
at  11  o'clook  aud  at  3  o'clock.  Admis- 
sion fifty  cents.  Tickets  printed  in 
raited  letters  can  be  obtained  at  the 
salesrooms  of  the  institution,  No.  37 
Avon  street. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON",   FEBRUARY  16,  1889. 


The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  will  give  their  annual  enter- 
tainments for  the  benefit  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, on  Friday,  Feb.  22,  at  11  A.  M. 
and  at  3  P.  M.  Laura  Bridgman  and  Edith 
Thomas  will  receive  in  the  girls'  depart- 
ment. Some  novel  features  are  prom- 
ised for  the  entertainments  of  this  year. 
Admission  fifty  cents. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

BATURniT.  FEBRUARY  16,  1889. 


KINDERGARTEN   FOR   BLIND. 


Among  the  Happy  Children  at 
Jamaica  Plain.      • 


An  Accomplished  Work— Tlie  Needs 
That  Still  Remain  Cnfnlhlleu- 
What  the  Kindergarten  Training 
Does  for  the  Blind  Children— Social 
•  Economy  and  Benevolence. 
Eouud  and  round,  in  a  ring,  a  group  of  chil- 
dren go,  singing  gaylytas  they  wheel  about.un- 
til  at  the  end  of  the  rhyme  they  stop,  aud  /the 
curly  heaaed  little  fellow  in  the  middle  begs 
to  play  "the  doves."  So,  out  of  the  circle 
two  are  chosen,  the  white  missives  bung 
about  their  necks  with  blue  ribbons,  for  these 
are  carrier  doves,  so  please  you,  Rood  friends 
of  the  Hekald,  and  with  a  gay  burst  of  song 
they  are  sped  away  on  tUelr  flight.  Kound 
the  big  nail  they  go,  waving  their  tiny  fingers 
for  wings,  and  by  and  by  back  they  come, 
with  unerring  instinct,  and  sing  tnelr  message 
to  the  ears  of  the  waiting  circle.  Then  two 
more  speed  otf,  and  the  song  ana  tho 
message  are  repeated,  until  it  Is  time  to  try- 
some  other  game.  This  time  it  is  to  be 
the  "scissors  grinder,"  and  for  fear  of 
waking  up  the  sick  boy  down  stairs,  who,  by 
way  of  diversion,  has  been  tumbling  over  the 
steam  crusher,  ana  has  been  put  to  bed  to  re- 
cover from  sundry  bruises,  the  bell  is  to  be 
rung  very  softly.  "And  if  I  may  ring  it, 
Mrs.  Davidson,"  pleaded  the  tiniest  of  all  the 
boys,  who  had  not  as  yet  outgrown  his  petti- 
coats, "I  shall  only  make  the  softest  noise." 
So  off  they  go  again,  In  the  hurrying  chorus  of 

"Here  we  are,  the  same  old  friend. 

With  knives  to  grind  and  scissors  to  niPnd." 

And  the  bell  does  ring  softly;  but  how  the 
make-believe  wheels  do  go  ronnd,  and  with 
what  an  air 

This  Army  of  Grinders 
triumphantly  display  their  Imaginary  work. 
Oh!  It  Is  such  a  jolly,  merry,  nappy  set  of 
little  lellows  going  through  with  their  kinder- 
garten  games.  They  have  Just  had  a  lesson  In 
"gifts,"  in  the  schoolroom,  and  now  comes 
the  playtime  in  the  gymnasium,  now  they 
dopliy.  Isn't  it  fnn?  And  do  you  who  are 
loo!  ug  on  see  anything  amiss  in  It.  Is  there 
an- 1  nng  to  suggest  that  these  children  are 


jinte  like  all  the  children  that  you  see 
every  day;  that  they  have  any  physical  lacK? 
You  hadn't  thought  of  it,  had  you?  And  vet 
iill  these  children  are  blind;  every  one  of 
them,  for  it  is  the  gymnasium  of  the  Blind 
Kindergarten  in  which  all  this  Is  going  on, 
and  these  little  ones  have  been  sent  from 
liomes  all  over  the  state  to  take  tneir  first  les- 
sons in  independence,  and  to  be  put  into  the 
royal  road  to  knowlec'gi  and  self-care.  Do 
you  look  for  sadness  in.meir  faces?  Then  you 
look  in  vain ;  that  Is  why  the  reflection  of  the 
happy  heart  and  contented  mind ;  contested 
Inciuse  its  faculties  are  employed,  and  be- 
cause every  day  the  big,  beautiful  world  is 
opening  out  to  them  new  beauties,  whose  ex- 
istence tney  had  never  dreamed  of  oefore. 
Looking  pack  over  the  years  to  the  time 
when  Mr.  Anagnos  made  his  first  passionate 
plea  for  this  school,  remembering  all  the 
pathos  of  his  argument,  all  the  expressive  be- 
lief in  its  possibilities,  it  seems  like  a  miracle 
that  the  accomplishment  should  have  come  so 
quickly.  Then  there  was  not  a  penny  raised 
toward  the  object.  It  had  never  been  thought 
of  but  by  its  daring  projector,  and  the  idea 
came  to  the  public  like 

"A  Swift  Sudden  Surmise." 

But  the  earnestness  of  Mr.  Anagnos  was  con- 
tagious, and  something  of  his  enthusiasm 
communicated  itself  to  those  who  heard  him. 
At  any  event,  the  work  was  begun,  and  today 
it  stands,  not  completed,  for  that  will  not  be 
until  there  Is  room  and  money  enough  to  take 

all  the  children  who  shall  apply  for  admis- 
sion, but  so  far  toward  completion  that  it 
gives  constant  proof  of  its  own  efficacy,  which 
is  the  chief  argument  toward  its  full  comple- 
tion and  continued  usefulness. 

At  present  there  are  40  children 
at  the  school,  about  esenly  divided 
into  girls  and  boys,  and  there  is  a 
long  list  of,  waiting  children  who  are 
watching  for  a  vacancy  to  enable  them 
to  enter.  It  makes  Mr.  Anagnos  perfectly 
miserable  to  feel  that  there  Is  one  wno  must 
be  left  out,  and  all  the  comfort  that  he  taxes 
In  seeing  the  work  go  on  Is  marred,  because 
all  cannot  be  done  that  needs  be.  So  his 
labor  has  not  ceased,  and  the  work  for  the 
kindergarten  still  goes  on.  With  a  wisdom 
born  of  experience,  he  was  wise  enough  to 
"plan  large"  in  the  beginning,  so  when 
land  was  bought.  It  was  not  merely 
enoueh  for  one  building,  with  its  necessary 
gardens  and  playgrounds,  but  he  bought  six 
acres,  so  that,  as  time  went  on  anil  the 
finances  increased,  other  bulldines  might  be 
put  up  and  the  school  enlarged  to  Its  full 
needs.  When  tills  first  house  was  built,  with 
its  accommodation  for  40  pupils,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  present  need  was  filled.  But  it 
has  proved  tho  merest  beginning.  Tiny  hands 
innumerable  came  knocking  for  admittance, 
only  to  be  told  that  they  must  wait.  Child 
voices  pleaded  for  admission,  onlyito  be  hushed 
by  the  reply  that  there  Is  "no  room."  "Ah!'' 
sighs  the  great-hearted  director,  "how  it  does 
grieve  me  to  be  obliged  to  say  that." 

But 

What  Can  He  Do? 

The  room  for  40  cannot  In  any  way  be 
stretched  to  do  for  a  larger  number.  So  all 
that  is  to  be  done  Is  to  work  the  harder,  until, 
perhaps,  some  heart  is  touched,  and  some- 
body who  can  do  it  as  well  as  not  is  moved  to 
build  another  house.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  perfect  delight  to  see  the  work 

that  Is  being  done.  You  were  watching  the 
boys  just.now  at  their  games.  Turn  a  bit,  and 
loo'k  out  of  this  window  that  gives  you  such  a 
lovely  view  over  the  hills  across  to  Jamaica 
pond.  You  hear  the  babble  of  fresh,  girlish 
laughter.  Your  eyes  follow  the  sound,  and 
what  do  you  see?  There  are  a  dozen  girls  or 
more,  wrapped  up  in  hoods  and  cloaks  and 
mufflers  and  mittens,  in  a  way  to  defy  Jack 
Frost,  aud  set  him  fairly  wild  because 
he  cannot  reach  fingers  and  toes  to  pinch 
them.  He  does  get  at  the  cheeks,  though, 
but  only  to  make  them  more  rosy  with  his 
rude  caresses.  All  this  army  of  girls  have 
sleds,  and  they  are  coasting  down  the  slope 
from  the  barn  to  the  house,  having  the  best 
time  in  the  world,  for  this  has  been  the  only 
good  coasting  time  of  the  year  so  far,  and 
they  are  just  making  the  best  and  the  most  of 
it.  "But,  surely,"  says  some  one,  doubtfully, 
"those  girls  don't  belong  here ;  they  are  not 
blind." 

But  they  are,  every  one  of  them,  totally 
blind.  Still  there  is  not  even  a  suggestion 
of  helplessness  as  they  steer  their  sleds 
down  the  coast,  never  running  into  each 
other,  and  rush  pell-mell  up  the  hill  again  t» 
see  who  shall  be  first  at  the  start.  It  is  won- 
derful to  watch  them,  and  you  look  with  sur- 
prise to  see  how  well  they  manage.  They 
oou't  need  assistance:  they  would  resent  It 
were  it  offered  them.  But  the  ble  bell  rings ; 
tne  sleds  are  put  aside,  the  girls  hang  up 
their  clothing  in  the  dressing  room,  each  on 
her  own  nail,  the  boys  file  quietly  down  the 
two  long  flights  of  stairs  from  the  gymnasi- 
um, and  into  the  schoolroms  all  of  them  go, 
for  play  Is  over  and  lessons  are  to  begin. 
Miss  Johnson  stands  at  the  door  of  the 
schoolroom  for  the  girls,  watching  them  file 
in  and  take  their  places  at  the  tables,  and 
Mrs.  Davidson 

Marshals  the  Boys 
to  their  seats.  In  the  nail  stands  Miss  Gree- 
ley, the  matron,  the  mother,  tne  universal 
caretaker,  seeing  that  everything  is  all  right; 
that  there  are  no  cold  hands  or  wet  feet  or 
toru  gowns  or  aprons,  tor  she  is  responsible 
lor  their  material  welfare;  and  no  careful 
mother  was  ever  more  watchful  or  judicious 


in  the  care  of  her  own  little  brood  than  is 
Miss  Greeley  in  the  care  ot  the  little  ones  en- 
trusted to  her  willing  hands.  And  how  thev 
love  her.  Passing  her  by  in  the  hall,  they 
will  catch  hold  of  her  skirts,  put  their  arms 
about  her  and  give  her  a  quick  little  hug,  to 
which  she  responds  with  a  pat  or  a  kiss,  and 
always  the  word  of  atfection.  which  the  quick 
ears  listen  to  catch. 

The  schoolrooms  are  sunshiny  and  bright 
and  are  fitted  up  so  prettily  that  the  teachers 
sav  It  is  a  delight  to  teach  in  them.  All  day 
long  the  sun  streams  in  the  deep,  wide  win- 
dows, peeping  in  the  very  first  thine  in  the 
morning  and  lingering  until  the  last  minute  at 
night,  as  if  it  was  loth  to  go.  Upon  the:walis 
hang  pretty  pictures,  and  all  about  is  the 
work  of  the  children,  placed  in  cases  so  that 
people  may  see  for  themselves  what  the  little 
ones  really  do.  And  to  begin  wlth.it  is  all 
honestly  the  children's :  they  do  the  work  from 
beginning  to  end  themselves.  It  Is  slow  work 
at  first,  and  It  requires  Infinite  patience  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers;  but  nowhere  could 
two  be  found  so  exactly  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liar needs  of  the  Institution  and  to  the  training 
of  these  children  than  the  tsVo  that  are  there 
Miss  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Davicbon.  The  former 
has  been  at  the  kludergarten  since  its  open- 
ing, but  this  is  Mrs.  Davidson's  first  year. 
She  came  from 

The  Tileston  School 

.  in  Wilmington,  M.  C,  the  school  that  Mrs. 
Mary  Hemenway  built  and  endowed,  where 
she  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  kindergarten 
department  for  three  years,  ever  since  her 
graduation  in  fact.  Mrs.  Davidson  is  of  mixed 
English  and  Scotch  descent,  and  is  the  sister- 
in-law  of  the  late  Prof.  Davidson  of  the  Edin- 
burgh University,  the  man.  bv  the  wav,  who 
worked  so  hard  and  so  successfully  to  open 
the  .Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine  to  women. 
It  was  while  on  a  visit  to  friends  in  Boston 
that  Mrs  Davidson  became  Interested  in  the 
Friebel  system,  and  determined  to  devote  her 
life  to  it.  She  graduated  unoer  Mrs.  Voorhees 
in  Cambridge,  and  went  at  once  to  North 
Carolina,  where  she  remained  until  J\lr. 
Anagnos  induced  her  to  come  to  Jamaica 
Plain.  Miss  Johnson  is  also  an  enthusiastic 
kindergartener,  a  graduate  of  Miss  Garland's 
school,  and  her  work  has  been  eminently  sat- 
isfactory. It  was  a  happy  "find"  for  tho 
school  when  Mr.  Anagnos  secured  his  two 
teachers.  They  have  both  taken  up  the  work 
in  a  spirit  of  true  devotion,  and  the  results 
are  very  happy.  They  have  perfect  discip- 
line, and  at  the  same  time  possess  the  love  of 
the  children  to  a  wonderful  degree. 

At  first  the  teaching  is  slow"  work.  Very 
little  has  been  done  for  the  children  in  their 
own  homes,  except  to  amuse  them  and  to 
guard  them,  and  in  many  cases  the  little  ones 
are  almost  helpless.  They  can  do  nothing  for 
themselves,  and,  as  for  .having  any  idea  of 
study,  they  haven't  the  least  conception  of  It. 
Naturally,  they  are  at  first  restless  under  the 
restraint,  and  it  is  hard  for  them  to  apply 
themselves  to  any  task ;  but  gradually  they 
learn  self-reliance,  they  become  interested  in 
what  they  are  doing,  and  the  very  Idea  that 
they  can  accomplish  something  tangible,  that 
they  can  learn  like  other  children,  spurs  them 
up  to  fresh  endeavor.  In  nothing  does  the 
spirit  of  the  kindergarten  show  itself 

So  Markedly 
as  in  the  work  with  the  blind  children.  It 
opens  knowledge  out  to  them  as  it  does  not 
even  to  those  who  see.  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  way  the  two  classes  of  children  take 
hokLpf  it.  It  seems  a  so  much  more  serious 
matter  to  the  child  deprived  of  its  sight  than 

it  does  to  the  seeine  child. 

It  Is  astonishing  to  see  how  quicklv  these 
children  will  take  up  every  side  of  a  lesson. 
Form,  numbers,  combinations,  all,  they  group 
with  a  readiness  that  seems  almost  like  in- 
tuition. The  invention  of  forms  that  some  of 
them  show  while  working  with  their  cubes  or 
their  wires  is  really  remarkable.  Just  now 
they  have  been  preparing  some  work  to  go  to 
Paris  to  the  exposition,  and  it  makes  a  show- 
ing that  any  institution  might  well  be  proud 
of.  It  Includes  sewing,  weaving,  paper  fold- 
ing, mechanical  forms  in  the  wires  and  the 
blocks,  and  modelling  in  clay.  The  exhibit  Is 
surprisingly  large,  and  could  not  be  better 
had  it  beeu  the  work  of  advanced  kindergar- 
teners who  had  the  full  use  of  their  faculties. 
Naturally  the  children  aro  very  proud 
of  this  exhibition  of  their  work,  but  they  will 
listen  no  more  eagerly  for  the  news  of  its  re- 
ception at  Paris  than  they  did  for  the  words 
of  approval  M.  Anagnos  si  oulrt  give  it 
when  ne  saw  it  first.  For  he  was  not  allowed 
to  see  It  until  it  was  entirely  completed,  when 
he  had  a  nice  "surprise  party"  all  to  himself; 
for,  even  with  all  his  belief  in  the  school  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  pupils,  he  had  leally  no 
Idea  of  the  work  that  could  be  done.  Some 
of  the  clay  modelling  was  really  remarkable. 
There  was  a  rose  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  much  older  person  than  the  8-year-old 
boy  who  modelled  It.  There  was  a  potato,  a 
flatiron  on  its  holder,  a  calla  hly,  a  cup  and 
saucer,  a  vase  and  many  another  familiar  ob- 
ject that  had  been  modelled 

With  Great  Precision.. 
At  Christmas  time  the  teacher  suggested  to 
the  children  that  they  should  make  things  as 
gifts  for  their  friends  at  home.and  many  were 
the  nice  little  contrivances  that  they  made. 
Their  sewing  cards  served  as  covers  to  blotters, 

to  shaving  paper  holders,  and  toneedlepooks. 
Thev  made  pretty  photograph  names  from 
their  paper  folding  designs,  and  their  weav- 
ing mats  served  as  real  mats,  with  a  border 
of  fancifully  cut  tissue  papers.  The  made 
card  calenders  and  catch-alls,  and  a  hap- 
pier,  prouder   set   of    children    was    never 
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seen  than  these  were  when  the  home  boxes 
were  packed  with  these  evidences  of  their 
affection,  made  by  their  own  willing  hands. 
Of  course,  all  this  gave  added  work  to  the 
teachers,  for  this  holiday  worn  must  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  school  work,  and  it 
meant  time  outside  of  school  hours,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it.  But  when  did  these  devoted 
teachers  ever  shrink  from  any  task  which 
brought  happiues9  to  the  little  ones  under 
their  care?  So  they  entered  into  the  worK  as 
heartily  as  the  children  themselves,  and  if 
the  holidays  found  them  tired,  it  was.  as  one 
of  them  9ald,  "sticn  satisfactory  fatigue." 

Valuable  as  all  the  training  of  the  school  is, 
there  is  one  thing  which  seems  of  more  vital 
Importance  than  all  the  rest.  The  children 
are  taught  to  be  happy,  and  are  never  allowed 
to  consider  that  they  are  set  apart  from  th<J 
rest  of  the  world  by  reason  ot  a  special  mis- 
fortune. They  are  not  allowed  to  nourish  that 
mischievous  emotion  of  self-pity.  They  are 
In  every  way  taught  and  treated  as  though 
they  were  In  the  full  possession  of  their  facul- 
ties. Thev  are  so  aulck  and  so  ready  that 
the  teachers  sav  they  often  forget  that  they 
are  blind,  and  they  always  talk  to  them  as 
though  they  were  not. 

••Do  you  see?''  is  often  asked,  and  the 
answer  comes  back 

•lust  as  Readily, 
"Yes,  I  see."  And  they  do,  mentally,  at 
least.  No  one  is  allowed  to  pity  them  or  to 
speak  of  their  misfortune.  It  is  treated  as 
though  it  was  not.  and  the  children  are  corre- 
spondingly grateful.  Childhood  Is  naturally 
sunshiny  and  Dright,  and  these  little  ones  are 
as  truly  children  as  any  you  will  see  any- 
where. They  are  fond  of  their  jokes,  and  will 
play  pranks  on  each  other  mute  in  the  fashion 
of  all  children.  The  development  they  get, 
physically  as  well  as  mentally,  Is  beyond  all 
telling.  One  has  only  to  see  a  chlla  when  It 
comes,  helpless  and  sad,  then  to  see  it  again, 
after  a  few  weeks  at  the  school,  bright,  play- 
ful in  movement,  independent,  and  as  jolly  as 
a  grig.  It  is  a  wonderful  work  that  is  done 
for  them,  and  seeing  the  accomplishment, 
there  is  small  wonder  that  those  who 
know  it  best  long  so  ardently  for  the 
extension  of  the  »vork.  Taken  as  a  work  of 
philanthropy,  it  is  well  worth  the  poing;  but 
setting  philanthropy  and  benevolence  on  one 
side,  and  viewing  it  in  ti.e  most  cold-blooded 
fashion,  It  is  a  splendid  work  from  an  econom- 
ical standpoint.  It  educates  and  makes  self- 
supporting  a  class  of  people  that  would 
otherwise  be  helpless  and  dependent.  Is  It 
not  better  to  educate  than  to  care  for  helpless 
poor?  No  student  of  political  or  social  econ- 
omy but  would  give  an  affirmative  re- 
ply to  a  question  like  this.  And  so-  this 
school,  expensive  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  is, 
after  all,  an  economy.  It  trains  the  youthful 
faculties  and  makes  the  future  of  education 
plainer  for  all  the  pupils.  Look  a  minute  at 
what  is  being  done  by  some  of  the  graduates 
of  the  Perkins  school,  of  which  this  is  a  pre- 
paratory.   Two  are  in  the 

Framliiulimii  Normal  School 
studying  to  be  teachers.  One  is  in  college, 
several  are  teaching  music,  several  earn  a 
good  living  at  piano  tuning,  others  at  some 
simple  mechanical  labor.  Now,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  training  they  have  had  at  the 
school,  these  would  all  have  been  dependent 
upon  friends,  had  rhey  been  so  iortunate  as  to 
have  those  able  to  care  for  them;  others 
upon  charity.  As  it  is,  they  are  self-support- 
ing, seif-respectiug,  independent  men  and 
women. 

This  kindergarten  work  means  something 
more  than  the  immediate  training  of  the 
pupils,  it  means  a  fuller  development  of  all 
the  faculties,  a  better  preparation  for  work 
that  is  to  follow,  a  fuller  and  brighter  future 
than  any  of  the  blind  people  have  yet  seen. 
It  means  enlightenment  for  soul  and  spirit; 
it  means  life  to  its  deepest  and  best  and  full- 
est extent.  It  is  an  emancipation.  There 
has  been  no  greater  work  undertaken  in  this 
generation,  and  there  have  been  no  more  de- 
voted works.  Dr.  Howe  made  but  the  begin- 
ning, although  his  work  stands  before  the 
world  like  a  revelation.  What  he  began 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  bauds 
into  which  it  was  placed  by  the  dying 
hands  of  the  founder  of  the  work;  car- 
ried on  to  fuller  completeness,  although 
the  work  Is  not  yet  done.  Do  you  care  to 
know  Mr.  Auaguos'  ideal?  It  'is  this.  A 
group  of  buildings  in  Jamaica  Plain,  sur- 
rounding the  present  kindergarten,  where 
shall  be,  beside  the  kindergarten,  itself  en- 
larged in  its  opportunities,  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades,  while  in  South  Boston  shall 
be  the  high  school  and  college,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  older  pupils,  and  giving  them  op- 
portunities for  instruction  such  as  it  is  now 
impossible  to  give.  Will  this  ideal  be  at- 
tained? Look  back  half  a  dozen  years,  and 
see  what  lias  come  since  the  first  words  of 
appeal  were  spoken  by  Mr.  Anagnos  that 
June  day  in  Tremont  Temple.  Did  the  pres- 
ent attainment  seem  possible  then?  what 
may  not  another  half-dozen  years  do?  What 
will  they  not  do,  when  there  is  such  a  mind 
to  plan,  such  a  heart  to  propel,  such  a  voice 
to  speak.  ;and  such  friends  to  appeal  to? 
Wait  and  see;  but  In  the  waiting,  work. 


BOSTON.  SATURDAY,  FEB.  16,  1889. 


^^^  The  entertainments  which  are  prom- 
ised by  the  School  for  the  Blind,  at  South 
Boston,  at  n  a.  m.  and  at  3  p.  M.,  on  Friday, 
Feb.  22d,  are  to  be  given  to  aid  in  com- 
pleting the  endowment  fund  for  the  kinder- 
garten. A  marked  inteiest  is  shown  in  the 
preparation  of  the  present  programme,  which 
will  probably  surpass  any  that  has  preceded 
it,  and  those  who  attend  will  feel  well  repaid 
for  their  visit.  Tickets  of  admission  fifty 
cents.  They  can  be  obtained  at  the  sales- 
rooms of  the  institution,  Avon  street.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  Laura  Bridgman  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  in  company 
with  little  Edith  Thomas. 
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EDITION. 


BOSTON,  FEB.  17,  18S9. 


The  22 1  of  February  will  be  celebrated  at  the 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  by  two  entertainments 
glveu  by  the  pupils  to  aid  in  completing  the  endowment 
lunu  for  the  Kindergarten.  Some  novel  features  will 
be  lntrodiic-'.d,  which  will  give  added  zsst  to  the  exer- 
cises always  so  greatly  eDjoved  by  the  pnbllc.  The 
entertainments  will  be  given  at  11  A.  M.  and  at  3  P.  51. 
Admission  50  cer>is.  Ti'.beta  can  be  obtained  at  the 
salesrooms  ot  the  I  n  Ultutlon,  No.  37  Avon  street.  Those 
who  are  Interest*  d  la  .Laura  Urldgman  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  her  in  company  with  little  Edith 
Thomas. 


Joseph  Politzeb. 


I U  BUSHED  EVEBY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAB  AT  NOS. 
21  AND  32  PABK  BOW. 


SUNDAY,  FEBEUABY  17,  1889. 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York  as  second-class 
mail  matter. 


DEAF,    DUMB    MD    BLIND. 

♦ — 

AND  YET  LAURA  BRIDGMAN  HAS  ACCOM- 
PLISHED ALMOST  MIRACLES. 


NELLIE  BLY  VISITS  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE 
WOMAN  IN  THE  WORLD. 


I 


How  Her  Mind,  Althnngh  Hidden  a«  In  a 
Sealed  Tomb,  Was  Finally  Reached  — 
Every  Sense  but  Touch  Destroyed  When 
She  Was  Two  Years  Old  —  She  Now 
Heads,  Writes  and  Converses  with  Her 
Fingers  —  The  St  ranee  Story  of  Her 
Childhood  —  Dickens  Marvelled  at  Her 
Accomplishments  —  A  Glance  at  the  In- 
stitution for  the   Blind. 

Boston,  Mass. .  Feb.  1 3.  —I  came  to  Boston  to  see 
the  bite  noire  of  my  childhood  days.  I  have  seen 
her  and  she  has  made  me  feel  tenfold  the  force 
of  that  early  lesson.  ' '  If  she  can  accomplish  so 
much,"  I  thought,  while  grazing  on  her,  the 
most  afflicted  of  all  creatures,  ' '  what  can  I  not 
do  ?"  and  I  came  away  from  her  filled  with  new 
strength,  new  resolution. 

Almost  my  first  recollection  of  disagreeable 
things  was  the  necessity  of  learning  the  alpha- 
bet and  of  conquering  words  of  two  syllables. 
I  am  positive  I  said  ' '  I  can't "  of tener  than  I  re- 
peated my  letters.  Every  time  I  said  ' '  I  can't " 
I  was  told  this  little  story: 


' '  There  was  a  little  girl  who  could  not  see  nor 
hear  nor  speak.  Several  years  she  lived  in  great 
unhappiness,  and  then  a  wise  man  found  her  and 
was  anxious  to  teach  her  some  way  to  under- 
stand, that  she  might  know  all  about  the  world 
and  books  and  people.  She  was  very  arood  and 
never  said  '  I  can't. '  but  had  great  patience  and 
perseverance,  and  not  only  learned  to  read  and 
to  speak  with  her  fingers,  but  to  sew  and  knit 
and  do  many  useful  things.  That  little  girl 
could  not  see  her  letters,  could  not  hear  them 
spoken,  could  not  speak  them,  but  she  never 
eaid  'I can't.'" 


LAURA  DEWEY  BBIDGMAN. 

I  do  not  think  the  story  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  it  always  made  me  think  it  all  the 
more  reason  why  I  should  enjoy  to  the  utmost 
those  privileges  of  sight  and  speech  and  hearing 
of  which  she  was  deprived,  and  leave  to  her  the 
study  and  work  which  alone  she  could  enjoy. 

After  a  while  I  heard  no  more  discourses  on 
my  bite  voire,  but  I  remembered  her  as  I  remem- 
bered the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe  and 
the  bears  who  ate  the  children  up  for  calling  an 
old  man  ' '  bald  head. "  I  shall  never  forget  my 
astonishment  when  first  I  glanced  through  a 
volume  of  Dickens  to  find  that  my  bite  noire  was 
not  a  freak  of  the  superlatively  good  imagina- 
tion conjured  to  shame  little  girls  into  doing 
that  for  which  they  had  no  inclination. 
From  him  I  learned  that  she  was  a  living, 
breathing  creature,  and  had  accomplished  all 
the  wonderful  things  credited  to  her.  My  dis- 
like for  the  deaf  and  dumb  blind  girl  who  did 
so  much  changed  to  admiration,  and  I  was  filled 
with  wonder.  Her  history  had  more  charms  for 
me  than  the  story  of  the  "Arabian  Nights." 
From  that  day  to  this  I  have  eagerly  read  every 
word  which  has  been  written  about  her,  and 
now  I  have  seen  her. 

I  suppose  Charles  Dickens  aided  in  telling  the 
world  the  wonders  of  this  afflicted  being  by  his 
lengthy  description  of  ner  and  her  accomplish- 
ments in  his  very  true  but  most  abused 
"American  Notes."  They  say  that  forty  years 
ago  her  name  was  a  household  word,  and  that 
her  education  was  followed  by  the  most  eager 
and  general  interest.  The  story  of  her  life  is 
never  tiresome,  and  will  always  bear  repetition. 

f-  LAURA  BRIDGMAN 'S  HI8TOBY. 

'Daniel  Bridgman  and  his  wife.  Harmony, 
owned  a  farm  in  Hanover.  N.  H.  There  they 
lived  the  usual  life  of  farmers— quiet,  unpreten- 
tious and  God-fearing.  On  Dec.  21,  1829. 
there  was  born  to  them  a  little  delicate 
daughter,  subject  to  severe  convulsions,  who 
was  destined  to  make  their  name  live  forever. 
fche  was  christened  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman. 
When  eighteen  months  old  her  health  improved, 
and,  by  the  time  she  had  completed  two  years— 
as  if  to  make  up  for  what  she  had  suffered— she 
was  more  intelligent  and  active  than  children  of 
that  age  ordinarily  are.  She  had  learned  to  lisp 
a  few  words  and  knew  some  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  A  month  after  she  had  passed  her 
two-year  mile-post,  when  she  had  known  about 
six  months  of  health,  scarlet  fever  entered  the 
family  and  all  the  children— two  older  sisters 
and  Laura— were  afflicted. 

The  two  sisters  died,  but  Laura,  as  if  strength- 
ened to  endurance  by  her  eighteen  months'  suf- 
fering, clung  to  life  when  every  one  thought  it 
impossible  for  her  to  live.  For  seven  weeks  she 
was  unable  to  swallow  any  solid  food;  yet  she 
lived.  Then  both  her  eyes  and  ears  suppurated 
and  discharged  their  contents,  but,  deaf  and 
blind,  she  still  lived.  The  sense  of  taste  and 
smell  also  died,  but  the  living  brain,  although 
almost  inclosed  in  a  dead  casket,  refused  to  die. 
For  five   months    she    was   kept  in  a  darkened 
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room.  A  year  passed  before  she  could  walk  un- 
supported. Two  years  elapsed  before  she  was 
strong  enough  to  sit  up  all  day. 

ONLY  ONE  SENSE   REMAINED. 

At  five  years  of  age  she  was  virtually  born 
again.  Her  four  and  a  half  years  of  untold  suf- 
fering totally  effaced  the  recollection  of  her  six 
mouths'  health,  and  all  she  had  learned  in  that 
short  time  was  forgotten.  Her  mind  remained 
unimpaired,  but  there  was  no  way  to  communi- 
cate with  her.  She  was  blind;  she  could  not 
hear  a  cannon  fired  by  her  side,  and  because  of 
her  deafness  she  was  dumb.  One  sense  alone 
remained— she  could  feel.  By  the  sense  of 
touch  she  followed  every  motion  made  by  her 
mother.    So  she  learned  to  sew,  to  knit  and  to 

Certain  signs  she  learned  to  understand, 
rushing  meant  go;  pulling,  come;  a  pat  on  tho 
head,  approval;  on  the  back,  disapproval.  She 
cannot  be  better  described  than  was  done  by 
Charles  Dickens  in  his  "American  Notes:" 

"There  she  was,  before  me,  built  up,  as  it 
were,  in  a  marble  cell,  impervious  to  any  ray  of 
light  or  particle  of  sound;  with  her  poor  white 
hands  peeping  through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  beck- 
oning to  some  good  man  for  help  that  an  immor- 
tal soul  might  be  awakened. " 

HER    SALVATION. 

So  she  lived  until  eight  years  of  age,  when 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
in  South  Boston,  heard  of  her.  In  company 
with  Mr.  Longfellow  and  several  other  gentle- 
men he  took  a  trip  to  the  White  Mountains. 
His  main  object  was  to  visit  Laura  Bridgman's 
parent!  iv  New  Hampshire,  to  persuade  them  to 
intrust  the  child  to  his  care.  He  succeeded  in 
his  purpose  and  she  was  taken  to  the  Institu- 
tion Oct.  12,  1837. 

The  first  lessons  this  child  received  were  very 
interesting.  Dr.  Howe  had  the  names  of  com- 
mon household  objects,  such  as  knife,  spoon, 
fork,  chair,  table,  &c. ,  printed  in  raised  letters, 
such  as  are  used  for  the  blind.  Then  he  had  the 
objects  also  labelled  with  the  same  names.  First 
lie  gave  her  the  word  "knife,"  and  made  her 
leel  it  as  the  blind  feel  letters  in  reading.  Then 
he  gave  her  a  knife  and  let  her  feel  the  word 
labelled  upon  it.  This  he  did  with  all  the  other 
articles,  until  he  thought  she  knew  the  differ- 
ence. Then,  taking  the  labels  from  off  all  the 
articles,  he  would  give  her  a  label  and  get  her  to 
put  it  on  the  article  it  designated,  or,  giving 
her  the  article,  would  get  her  to  put  it  on  the 
table.  Then  he  would  give  her  the  word 
' '  table. "  He  would  let  her  work  around  until 
she  would  understand  to  put  it  on  the  table. 
In  this  way  he  taught  her  that  objects  had 
names  and  how  to  apply  them. 

When  proficient  in  this  practice  he  had  type 
made  and  taught  her  to  spell  and  form  the 
words  she  had  learned  with  them.  She  learned 
it  readily  and  eagerly,  and  it  was  a  great  step  in 
advancement.  Yet  Dr.  Howe  said  that  all  this 
Laura  learned  as  a  dog  learns  tricks  from  his 
master.  It  was  imitation  without  understand- 
ing. They  undertook  then  to  teach  her  the 
manual  alphabet— commonly  called  the  deaf-and- 
dumb  alphabet.  The  teacher  formed  each  letter, 
which  Laura  now  knew  from  her  type,  with  the 
fingers,  but  of  one  hand  only.  By  resting  her 
hand  easily  on  the  teacher's  Laura  caught  the 
movements  and  so  learned  to  use  them  herself. 
When  she  did  right  they  patted  her  head,  when 
she  did  wrong  they  knocked  her  elbow. 

Dr.  Howe  said  he  knew  the  very  moment  that 
Laura  first  understood— when  being  taught  the 
manual  alphabet— that  by  this  means  she  could 
communicate  with  the  world.  He  said  the 
knowledge  of  understanding  came  in  an  instant, 
and  her  face  filled  with  an  unspeakable 
radiance  that  he  could  never  forget.  I  think 
that  look  of— yes,  heavenly  happiness,  repaid 
him  for  all  his  tender  patience  with  his  protegee. 
Can  one  imagine  the  delight  Laura  Bridgman 
must  have  felt  when  in  her  sealed  casket  she 
found  by  the  movements  of  her  fingers  she 
could  communicate  with  the  world;  that  she 
could  express  the  thoughts  and  ask  the  ques- 
tions which  had  gathered  there  unanswered 
since  her  birth?  Is  it  surprising  that  this 
hnngry  soul  would  eagerly  grasp  every  new 
word  and  never  forget  it;  and  that  she  never 
tired  of  conversation?  Her  progress  was 
marvellous,  and  she  was  soon  able  to  read  books 
for  the  blind  and  to  write  letters  to  her  parents, 
whom  she  could  not  see  or  hear.  Think  what  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  us  to  communicate  with  our 
friends  who  are  very  far  away.  Think,  then, 
if  we  were  among  them  and  unable  to  see  or 
hear  or  speak,  what  would  be  our  rapture  when 
we  could  communicate  with  them  from  a  dis- 
tance more  terrible  than  all  the  miles  we  could 


count. 

THE  BLIND  WOMAN  OF  TO-DAY. 

And  this  is  the  wonderful  creature  I  came  to 
Boston  to  see. 

Mr.  Anognos,  the  director  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute, was  very  kind,  and  assured  me  that  he 
would  take  pleasure  in  introducing  me  to  Laura 
Bridgman.  I  followed  him  out  through  the 
long  halls  of  the  building,  passing  blind  pupils, 
who  avoided  us  as  deftly  as  though  their  sight 
were  perfect;  through  a  beautiful  gymnasium  to 
a  street,  on  which  faced  from  the  grounds  of  the 
institution  four  cottages. 

"These  cottages,"  explained  Mr.  Anognos, 
"bear  the  names  of  four  men  who  did  much 
work  for  the  blind— Fisher,  Brooks.  May  and 
Oliver.  Dr.  Fisher  was  the  first  man  in  America 
to  establish  a  school  for  theblind.  In  1827  he 
began  this  great  benevolent  work,  and  1829 
this  institution  was  incorporated.  In  these  cot- 
tages the  matron,  teachers  and  girls  live,  The 
boys  are  kept  in  the  main  building. '' 

The  matron,  Miss  Monlton,  answered  the  direc- 
tor's ring  and  the  object  of  my  visit  was  ex- 
plained to  her.  We  sat  down  in  a  very  pleasant 
room,  where  everything  was  the  model  of  clean- 
liness and  comfort.  The  matron  left  us  and 
soon  returned  with  Laura  Bridgman  on  her 
arm.  Mrs.  Moulton  told  Laura  who  was  present 
and  she  cordially  shook  hands  with  us  both.  As 
Laura  sat  down  beside  Miss  Moulton  on  the  sofa 
she  gave  a  little  gasping  sound  like  a  choked 
laugh  and  then  spelled  something  on  her  finders. 

' '  Laura  says  she  wants  you  for  her  banker, " 
Miss  Moulton  translated  to  Mr.  Anognos.  ' '  She 
has  got  so  much  money. " 

' '  Very  well, "  replied  Mr.  Anognos,  and  then 
he  left  us  alone  together. 

Laura  Bridgman  is  almost  sixty  years  old. 
She  looked  very  fragile  as  she  sat  before  me  on 
the  sofa.  Miss  Moulton  says  that  although 
Laura's  appearance  would  indicate  that  she  is 
delicate,  she  always  enjoys  the  best  of  health 
and  is  never  ill.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary- 
looking  about  Laura  one  way  or  the  other.  Her 
head  is  finely  developed,  over  which  her  light- 
brown  hair,  now  mingled  with  a  few  white 
threads,  is  parted  in  the  middle  and  combed 
very  smoothly  back.  The  ends  are  braided  in 
fine  plaits  and  twisted  around  the  back  of  her 
head.  Her  face  is  small  and  somewhat  wrinkled, 
her  mouth  very  small,  her  lips  thin  and  color- 
less and  her  nose  slender  and  straight.  She 
wears  blue  glasses,  which  effectually  hide  what 
unpleasant  things  there  might  be  about  her 
ever-sleeping  eyes.  She  has  the  primness  of  a 
dear  little  old  maid  and  many  of  the  same 
movements. 

The  house  dress  she  wore  was  made  of  a  soft 
Ibteirn  woollen  material,  with  velvet  collar  and 
'cii'ffs  and  pockets.  White  niching  edged  the 
sleeves  and  collar,  the  latter  being  fastened  with 
a  little  gold  breast-pin.  Altogether  she  looked 
as  exact  as  if  she  had  dressed  to  sit  for  a  photo- 
graph, yet  that  is  her  ordinary  or  working  ap- 
parel. She  always  dresses  herself  and  keeps  her 
wardrobe  in  order,  so  her  neatness  is  of  her  own 
doing. 

A  STRANGE  INTERVIEW. 

My  little  conversation  with  her  was  carried  on 
with  the  aid  of  the  matron.  Laura  lightly  rested 
her  hand  on  the  matron's  while  the  latter 
spelled  to  her  with  the  finger  language  what  I 
said.  Then  when  she  spelled  with  her  fingers, 
the  matron  lightly  tapped  Laura's  wrist  to  show 
her  that  she  was  attentive.  After  receiving  the 
answer  in  this  way  the  matron  translated  it  to 
me.  Laura  made  many  little  sounds  when  she 
wished  to  attract  the  matron's  attention  so  she 
could  talk. 

First  Laura  asked  if  I  could  make  the  manual 
alphabet  with  my  hands. 

I  replied,  "No." 

Then  she  asked  if  I  would  like  to  see  some 
lace  she  was  making.  I  replied  that  I  would, 
and  she  got  up  and  went  swiftly  from  the  room 
with  a  pretty,  noiseless,  gliding  motion.  Her 
hands  were  held  out  a  little  in  advance  of  her, 
but  had  one  not  known  of  her  afflictions  they 
would  never  have  learned  of  them  from  her 
movements.  She  returned  with  a  small  black  box 
and  resumed  her  place  on  the  sofa.  She  made  a 
slight  noise  by  catching  her  breath,  and  Miss 
Moulton  tapped  her  wrist  as  a  signal  that  she 
was  all  attention.    Laura  said  with  her  fingers: 

' '  This  lace  is  for  a  lady  in  California.  She 
sent  money  for  me  to  make  it. " 

I  took  the  lace  from  her  outstretched  hand  and 
examined  it  curiously.  It  was  probably  four 
inches  deep  and  made  of  No.  80  white  cotton. 
The  pattern  was  very  difficult  and  pretty  and 
was  done— as  is  all  Laura's  work— perfectly.  It 
would  require  a  very  skilful  woman,  even  with 
perfect  sight,  to  make  such  lace. 


If  she  drops  a  stitch  and  the  matron  puts  it  on. 
Laura  can  tell  instantly  if  the  thread  is  on  right 
or  wrong.  What  is  hardly  perceptible  to  the 
sight  is  very  plain  to  her  dainty  touch. 

I  expressed  a  desire   to  obtain  a  sample  of  her 
Work,    which   was  told  her.     She    caught   her 
breath  with  a  little  happy  sound-it  pleases  her 
to  have   h  fc  work  appreciated-and  told  tn« 
matron  that  she  had  none  now,  all  having  been 
sold,  even   this  she  was  making.      She   makes 
samples  of  lace  which  visitors  are  eager  to  buy 
as  mementos  of  her  skill.    She  has  a  great  de- 
sire to  be  useful  and  delights  in  the  idea  of  earn- 
ing  money   and   accumulating   it.    She  always 
gives   her   autograph    with  every  mat  she  sells, 
with  the  price   marked  on  it.    To  feel  that,  with 
her   indescribable  afflictions,  she   is  useful  and 
capable  is  bliss  to  her. 

She  is  verv  anxious  to  entertain  visitors,  and 
so  she  asked  if  I  wished  to  see  her  clock  and  have 
her  tell  the  time.  Again  she  glided  away,  with 
that  soft,  swift  movement,  to  return  with  a  small 
box  containing  a  clock  little  larger  than  a  watch. 
She  took  it  out  of  the  box  and  placed  it  in  my 
hand,  then,  making  a  slight  sound,  she  drew 
the  matron's  attention,  and  asked  her  what  1 
thought  of  it.  After  I  had  expressed  my  opinion 
as  to  its  beauty,  she  said: 

' '  I  have  a  watch.  It  is  being  repaired.  1  his 
was  given  me  in  place  of  it.  Notice-it  has  no 
crystal,  that  I  may  feel  the  hands  and  tell  the 
time.    Would  she  want  me  to  tell  the  time  ?" 

I  answered  "Yes,"  and  she  gently  felt  both 
hands  and  quickly  told  the  exact  time-10. 30. 

I  gave  her  a  dollar  bill,  and  she  clapped  her 
hands  softly  in  pleasure  when  I  told  her  I  wanted 
her  to  make  me  a.  sample  of  lace.  She  was  much 
concerned,  however,  and  hastened  to  assure  me 
that  she  had  sold  what  she  was  now  making, 
and,  as  her  promise  was  given,  she  must  do  it 
first.  Then  she  would  be  pleased  to  make  some 
:  for  me;  nor  did  she  forget  to  ask  that  I  write  my 
j  name  and  address  on  a  card  for  her,  so  she 
j  would  be  sure  to  sepd  the  lace  to  the  right  place. 

She  sells  her  photographs  to  visitors  who  want 
them,  and  she  asked  if  I  cared  to  have  one.  1 
had  hardly  said  "yes,"  when  she  went  to  get 
them,  and  trustfully  handed  me  a  package  to 
select  from.  Thirty  cents,  she  said,  was  the 
price  I  gave  her  thirty-five  cents.  She  felt  the 
money,  then  with  a  little  hurried  noise  informed 
the  matron  that  I  had  given  her  five  cents  too 
much.  She  can  tell  money  from  the  touch  as 
quickly  as  I  can  by  sight. 

Another  rush  from  the  room  and  upstairs. 
This  time  she  had  gone  to  her  purse  and  re- 
turned with  the  right  change,    I  She  now  offered 
to  write  her  autograph  for  me,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose she  brought  from  the  next  room  a  sheet  of 
note  paper  and  a  covered  pad.    The  pad  she 
placed  on  her  knee,  and  with  a  lead  pencil  wrote 
her  name  and  "  a  motto, "  as  she  said.    This  pad 
has  slight  grooves  in  it  which  keep  her  lines 
straight.    She  places  two  fingers  on  the  groove 
and  quickly  makes  the  letters,    pushing  her 
fingers  close  to  the  pencil,   so  that;  she  will  not 
run  one  letter  on  to  another.    It  did  not  require 
anymore  time  for  her  to  write  her  autograph 
than  it  does  for  any  one  else.    After  it  was 
written  she  tore  the  paper  across  and  gave  me 
the  part  written  on,  which  is  here  exactly  repro- 
duced. 

Suddenly  a  thought  came  to  her  and  she  asked 
what  she  was  ' '  doing  in  her  photograph. "  The 
matron  told  her  and  she  seemed  much  pleased. 

SHE  ADMIRES  THE  ENGLISH. 

Laura  Bridgman  is  to  some  extent  an  Anglo- 
maniac.  She  is  very  fond  of  English  people  and 
never  tires  talking  to  them  about  England.  She 
receives  many  visitors  with  whom  she  converses 
on  the  topics  of  the  day  or  anything  of  general 
interest,  or  follows  any  of  the  subjects  sug- 
gested by  them.  I  don't  think  there  is  anyone 
in  America  who  can  claim  to  have  received  as 
many  calls  from  distinguished  people.  Every- 
body of  note  who  has  lived  these  last  fifty  years 
in  America,  or.visited  here,  has  been  pleased  to 
call  upon  Laura  Bridgman.  She  understands 
it,  too. 
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Mr.  Anognos  tells  me  that  once  the  Secretary 
of  some  State,  I  have  forgotten  who  and  what, 
called  upon  Laura.  He  was  a  distinguished 
man  and  so  Mr.  Anognos  introduced  him  as  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Etc.,  Laura  lifted  her  head  slightly 
and  answered  with  pride: 

"  Very  many  distinguished  persons  call  upon 
me." 

Her  duties  at  the  institution  are  not  few,  be- 
cause she  is  desirous  to  be  useful.  She  is  never 
idle,  though  lacking  little  of  sixty  years.  She 
rises  early  when  the  others  do.  She  does  all  the 
dusting  in  the  Fisher  cottage,  where  she  is  liv- 
ing this  year.  Every  year  she  is  changed  from 
one  cottage  to  another,  so  that  the  responsibility 
pf  those  in  charge— who  must  be  her  tongue— is 
equal.  The  matron  says  no  one  could  dust  bet- 
ter and  that  Laura  never  knocks  down  any  little 
bits  of  china  which  decorate  the  room,  or  pho- 
tographs. She  attends  to  her  wardrobe,  knits 
lace,  crochets  mats  and  all  sorts  of  such  work. 
It  is  also  her  duty  to  assist  in  the  workroom 
where  the  blind  pupils  are  taught  to  sew.  Her 
duty  is  to  thread  all  the  needles  and  to  examine 
the  work,  which  she  does  very  carefully  with  her 
all-seeing  fingers,  and  what  one  with  sight  would 
probably  pass  as  ' '  pretty  good  "  she  carefully 
undoes  and  makes  the  worker  do  it  over  until 
perfect.  She  threads  the  needles  by  placing  the 
eye  on  her  tongue  and  deftly  rolling  the  thread 
into  it. 

She  has  a  great  deal  of  correspondence,  but  no 
longer  keeps  a  diary.  "When  President  Garfield 
died  she  wrote  a  long  letter  of  condolence  to 
Mrs.  Garfield  without  any  one  prompting  oi^stig- 
gesting  the  idea  to  her.  She  also  wrote  Mrs. 
Beecher  a  letter  of  condolence. 

HER  ENJOYMENTS. 

I  endeavored  to  learn  her  greatest  pleasure  in 
life.  I  can  safely  say  her  highest  pleasure  is 
conversation.  Probably  the  next  highest  is  the 
attention  of  people.  She  enjoys  so  much  to  go 
out  to  tea  and  to  receive  invitations  to  visit  peo- 
ple's homes.  She  is  always  pleased  to  assist  the 
I  teachers  in  the  institution.  She  also  enjoys 
[  music,  which  she  says  she  hears  through  her 
feet.    It  is  the  vibration  she  detects. 

She  is  well  educated  and  is  constantly  thirsty 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  doings  of  the  world 
-which  she  is  in  and  yet  so  far  removed  ffom. 
She  spends  much  of  her  time  in  reading  the 
Bible  and  a  dictionary,  and  likes  to  have  books 
and  magazines  and  newspapers  read  to  her. 
Any  subject  that  it  is  thought  might  bring  her 
sadnesss  by  realizing  her  isolation  is  carefully 
avoided.  They  all  say  that  Laura  does  not 
realize  what  she  has  missed  in  life.  She  is 
always  cheerful,  happy  and  affectionate  to  her 
nearest  friends. 

At  her  meals  she  sits  on  the  matron's  right 
and  eats  after  the  manner  of  any  cultured  per- 
son, but  is  rather  inclined  to  favor  the  spoon  as 
a  conveyance  of  food.  She  never  recovered  her 
sense  of  smell  and  has  very  little  of  taste.  She 
is  fond  of  chicken  broth  and  liquid  foods.  Vine- 
gar, salt,  or  anything  6our  or  bitter  she  will  not 
taste. 

No  woman  in  society  is  more  fond  of  dressing, 
and  none  can  be  more  particular  about  her.  ap- 
parel than  Laura.  For  her  own  gowns  she  is 
inclined  to  silks  and  soft  materials.  Sealskin  or 
any  kind  of  for,  or  textures  of  the  broadcloth 
quality,  almost  give  her  a  chill,  they  are  so  un- 
speakably horrible  to  her.  She  has  never  con- 
quered her  childish  fear  of  dogs  and  cats,  and 
the  touch  of  them  fills  her  with  horror. 

Laura  Bridgman's  diary  and  all  her  writings, 
which  are  considered  very  valuable  from  a  sci- 
entific point  of  view,  are  kept  in  the  archives  of 
the  institution.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
such  studies  as  the  human  mind  may  be  pleased 
to  know  that  it  is  proven  by  Laura  BridKman's 
case— her  now-told  recollections  of  her  early 
childhood— that  she  thought  before  conversa- 
tion was  possible.  Another  interesting-  fact  was 
proven— that  she  had  no  innate  idea  of  a  God  or 
a  Supreme  Being.  She  has  dreams  the  same  as 
any  one  else,  but  she  never  dreams  that  she  can 
see  or  hear  or  speak.  If  restless  at  night  she 
will  talk  in  her  sleep  with  her  fingers. 

Laura  became  converted  to  religion,  and  after 
a  while,  through  talks  with  a  companion, 
changed  her  religion  and  was  baptized  in  the 
faith  of  her  parents,  that  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
In  December,  1887,  Laura  Bridgman's  semi- 
centennial was  celebrated  at  the  institution. 
She  had  passed  fifty  years  there,  and,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it  when  once  she  spoke  of  death,  she 
"hoped  to  die  there  and  be  buried  in  awhire 
casket."  Many  prominent  people  were  th< 
among  others  Mrs.  Jnlia  Ward  Howe,  the 
widow  of  Dr.  Howe,  who  gave  Laura  a  lan- 
guage and  raised  her  from  a  state  little  better 


than  a  brute's.  Laura  received  many  presents 
on  the  occasion,  A  very  pleasant  address  writ- 
ten by  her  was  read  to  those  assembled  by  Mrs. 
Howe.  Part  of  every  Summer  and  Fall  Laura 
spends  with  her  mother  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Laura  is  an  ardent  politician.  She  is  a  Re- 
publican, and  enjoys  very  much  conversing 
with  gentlemen  on  the  subject.  She  told  me 
that  Mr.  Will  Carleton  called  on  her  the  other 
day,  and  told  her  that  he  would  send  her  a  poem 
for  a  valentine.  She  was  very  much  delighted 
with  his  promise. 

ANECDOTES  OF  EARLY  LIFE. 

Some  of  the  questions  she  asked  when  she 
was  being  educated  were  very  amusing.  One 
day  when  she  was  visiting,  a  minister  called, 
and  her  hostess  explained  that  the  minister  had 
' '  come  to  Boston  to  marry  a  couple. "  Her  face 
expressed  great  disgust,  and  she  quickly  spelled 
on  her  fingers,  ' '  fool. "  She  thought  he  had 
come  to  be* married  to  a  couple  of  wives!  A 
scholar  had  the  mumps.  Laura  learned  the 
name  of  the  disease.  She  caught  it,  but  on  one 
side  only,  so  when  some  one  said  to  her,  * '  You 
have  the  mumps, "  she  replied,  ' '  No,  I  have  the 
mump. "  When  she  wanted  lean  pork  at  dinner 
she  asked  for  "poor  pork."  The  figure  of  a 
little  dog  and  monk  which  belonged  to  her  in 
the  parlor  she  always  placed  facing  the  wall. 
When  asked  whv  she  said:  "  To  have  them  see 
the  pictures  on  the  wall. " 

One  time  she  was  told  by  her  teacher  to  go  to 
the  school-room  and  "get  my  pencil.  I  don't 
know  which  desk  it  is  on. "  She  returned  with 
the  pencil  and  told  the  teacher  that 
she  conld  not  find  the  which.  When  told  that 
spiders  ate  flies  she  asked,  "What  for;  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  molasses?"  When  learning 
geography  she  bounded  Chelsea,  and  found  it 
was  north  by  Beading.  ' '  Who  lives  in  Reading  ?" 
she  said,  making  a  sign  of  reading  in  a  book 
and  laughing.  "To-morrow  will  be  March," 
she  said  one  day.  "Will  it  be  the  once  day  of 
March  1"  When  told  the  name  of  Cape  Cod  she 
asked.  ' '  To  eat  ?"  Read  a  question  to  her  once, 
"If  you  can  buy  a  barrel  of  cider  for  $4,  how 
much  can  you  buy  for  $1  ?"  ' '  How  did  the  man 
who  wrote  the  book  know  I  was  here?"  She 
thought  the  "you"  referred  to  her  per- 
sonally. When  urged  to  do  the  question 
she  replied,  "I  cannot  give  much  for 
cider,  because  it  is  very  sour."  She 
had  a  sum  about  a  pole  which  was  partly 
under  water.  ' '  Did  the  man  see  the  pole  ?"  she 
asked.  Still  she  doubted,  and  she  asked, 
' '  Is  this  a  story  ?"  meaning  an  untruth. 
When  forgetful  she  said,  ' '  My  thoughts  waste, " 
One  day,  when  moving  •  her  hands  through 
the  air,  she  wanted  to  know  if  by  doing  so  she 
' '  cut  the  air.  "  When  asked  what  direction  a 
river  run  she  said,  "  Why  do  you  say  run?  The 
river  has  no  feet."  She  was  very  anxious  to 
know  if  ' '  brains  and  thoughts  were  the  same, 
and  how  people  know  about  brains?"  When 
told  that  her  feet  were  her  horses  and  asked 
what  was  the  driver  she  said,  "My  soul  drives," 
and  then  changed  it  to  "  Think  drives.  "  When 
told  about  God  she  asked  how  they  were  sure 
that  He  lives  in  heaven.  She  told  her  teacher 
once  that  she  would  not  talk  to  her  in  heaven 
because  she  would  "be  so  busy  seeing  stran- 
gers. "  When  told  about  the  manner  of  Christ's 
death  she  asked  "Why  did  not  Christ  escape?" 

At  Laura's  anniversary  Capt.  R.  Bennett 
Forbes,  of  Milton,  a  representative  of  the  Per- 
kins family,  contributed  a  very  interesting 
reminiscence  connected  with  Laura's  history: 

' '  A  friend  reminds  me  that  Thomas  Carlyle 
impudently  said,  '  What  great  or  noble  thing 
has  America  ever  done?'  It  was  replied:  'She 
has  produced  a  girl,  born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
who,  from  her  own  earnings,  has  sent  a  barrel 
of  Hour  to  the  starving  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
in  Ireland. '  I  had  the  pleasure  of  carrying  the 
flour  to  Ireland  in  the  Jamestown  in  1847. " 

A  GLANCE  AT  THE  BLIND  SCHOOL. 

After  leaving  Laura  Bridgman  I  spent  some 
time  with  Mr.  Anognos  in  inspecting  the  school 
where  the  blind  are  taught  to  be  useful.  He 
made  a  remark  that  made  me  view  the  school 
in  a  different  way  than  I  ever  had  before. 

"  It  is  not  an  asylum,"  he  said,  "  but  a  school 
to  teach  the  blind  to  be  useful  and  self-sup- 
porting." 

As  this  article  is  not  about  the  school  but  con- 
cerns one  particular  pupil,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  what  I  saw,  which  to  do  justice 
would  require  eolumns.  We  visited  the  reading- 
room  where  little  girls  were  running  their  sensi- 
tive fingers  over  raised  letters  and  reading  as 
fast  as  any  one  with  sight.  There  wan  the  ap- 
pearance of  boarding-school  about  the  children, 


but  there  was  no  offensive  badge  of  charity. 
Every  child  looked  hearty  and  happy  and  no 
two  wore  the  same  garb.  The  class  in  geometry 
had  a  blind  teacher. 

The  slates  and  types  used  by  the  blind  chil- 
dren to  work  their  arithmetic  questions  on  are 
very  interesting.  They  are  boards  full  of  little 
square  cavities.  One  end  of  the  type  stick  set  in 
different  positions  in  the  square  cavity  signifies 
two  and  four  and  six  and  eight,  and  the  other 
end  of  the  type  means  the  odd  numbers.  That's 
as  much  as  I  could  understand.  How  those 
sightless  children  can  learn  to  do  sums  with 
those  "fifteen  puzzles"  is  more  than  I  can 
■  understand. 

At  the  end  of  every  hour's  study  the  pupils 
have  recess,  which  they  are  compelled  to  spend 
out  in  the  open  air.  It  is  very  funny  to  watch 
the  boys  run  for  their  sleds  and  coast  down  the 
sloping  grounds.  They  just  yelled  as  loud  as 
all  boys  do  and  were  just  as  happy.  The  girls 
were  very  happy  in  skating  on  a  slippery  place 
and  falling  down  and  getting  up  to  try  it  over. 
By  looking  at  them  one  could  see  little  differ- 
ence between  their  actions  and  those  of  children 
who  see. 

The  institution,  if  I  remember  rightly,  has 
forty-eight  pianofortes  and  several  organs,  and 
the  children  are  taught  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  as  freely  as  their  letters.  Mr.  Anognos 
opened  several  doors  for  me  to  see  the  little 
girls  who<-;e  exercises  we  could  hear  outside. 
One  place  we  heard  a  very  pretty,  promising 
voice,  and  when  I  looked  in  and  saw  the  sight- 
less eyes  uplifted  and  heard  the  musical  notes 
swell  from  the  white  throat  a  great  pity  flooded 
my  heart  as  it  did  the  first  time  I  heard  the 
6weet  lay  of  a  little  bird  that  had  been  made 
blind  to  make  it  sing. 

We  visited  the  printing  office  where  all  the 
music  and  books  are  published.  It  is  in  the 
charge  of  a  blind  man.  The  workshops  for  the 
boys  are  very  interesting,  especially  the  tuning 
department.  They  say  that  no  one  can  equal  a 
blind  man  in  tuning  a  musical  instrument.  No 
one  else  has  the  same  fineness  of  touch  and  dis- 
cernment of  hearing.  This  department  does  a 
groat  deal  of  piano  tuning  for  the  citizens  of 
Boston.  Nellie  Bly. 
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Laura  Bridgman's  Receptions. 

Those  who  desire  to  aid  a  good  cause,  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoy  a  two  hours'  entertainment,  will 
do  well  to  visit  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston  on  Washington's  Birthday, 
either  at  11  A.  M.  or  3  P.  M.  The  pupils  of  the 
school  will  devote  the  holiday  to  benevolent  work 
in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten,  as  heretofore,  and 
will  present  a  very  interesting  programme  for 
each  occasion,  including  choice  selections  of  mu- 
sic and  various  exercises  illustrative  of  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  school  work.  Both  Laura  Bridg- 
man  and  little  Edith  Thomas  will  be  present  and 
hold  receptions  at  the  close  of  each  entertain- 
ment. Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  salesrooms- 
of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  street. 


PROVIDENCE    JOURNAL. 


TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  1889. 


The     Blind    on    Washington's  Birth- 
dav. 

In  pursuance  cf  a  custom  which  has  pre- 
vailed siDCe  the  inauguration  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten, the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute n  at  South  Boston,  Mass..  will  give 
two  entertainments  for  itshenetit  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  commencing  at  11  a.  m. 
and  ;;  p.  m.  The  programme  will  include  a 
full  variety  of  school  exercises.twith  some 
new  and  attractive  features  of  interest. 
Little  Edith  'Ihomas  from  the  kinclgarten 
will  be  present  and  assist  i  aura  1'ric'gir.au 
at  a  special  reception,  which  s'  e  will  gi  c 
after  the  formal  exercises  are  ended.  1  rice 
of  admis  ion  50  cents  each.  Tickets  may 
he  purchased  at.  the  salesrooms  o/  the 
Institution.  37  Avon  street,  Uoston-  or  at 
the  door  oi  the  main  buiidiufe 


rE^t^fivr^K^w-  k^mf 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN'S  RECEPTION. 

The  increasing  popularity  and  success  of  the 
entertainments  given  from  year  to  year  on 
Washington's  Birthday  by  the  pupils  of  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  benefit  ot  the  kinder- 
garten have  encouraged  them  to  continue  in 
tiie  good  work,  and  the  forthcoming  anniver- 
sary will  be  honored  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
exercises  will  begin  at  11a.  m.  and  3  P.  m., 
occupying  two  hours  each,  and  closing  with  a 
reception  by  Laura  Bridgman,  who  will  be 
assisted  by  little  Edith  Thomas,  the  blind  deaf 
mute  from  the  kindergarten.  Price  of  admis- 
sion, 50  cents  each.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
at  the  salesrooms  of  the  institution,  No.  37 
Avon  street. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUABI    30.    1889. 


THE      LISTENER. 

Sometimes  the  Listener  thinks  that  the  only 
really  fortunate  people  nowadays  are  the  unfor- 
tunates. Or  at  any  rate,  the  only  really  fortunate 
children.  The  wretchedly  poor,  the  outcasts,  the 
delinquents,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  all 
have  the  most  modern  and  intelligent  means  of 
training  at  their  disposal,  in  which  kindergarten 
methods  are  united  with  technical-industrial  in- 
struction, and  in  which  the  young  are  taught  self- 
help  with  their  book  knowledge,  and  kept  out  of 
mischief  at  the  same  time.  With  the  children  of 
the  well-to-do,  now,  or  of  the  poople  who 
are  constrained  by  custom  to  rear  their 
children  as  if  they  were  well  -  to  -  do, 
the  case  is  quite  different.  No  manual- 
training-kindergarten-gymnasium  institution  is 
at  their  service.  The  old  methods  of  educa- 
tion have  to  be  good  enough  for  them,  because 
practically  they  can  find  no  other.  After  Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi,  Froebel  and  the  rest  have  been 
dead  from  forty  to  a  hundred  years  or  such  a  mat- 
ter, their  ideas  are  beginning  to  take  root  and 
grow;  but  modern  reformatory  methods  are  so 
essentially  institutional,  and  so  bent  upon  work- 
ing in  as  eleemosynary  a  way  as  possible,  that  it 
is  only  the  smallest  children  and  the  eleemosynary, 
the  waifs  of  the  State,  who  profit  fully  by  these 
methods. 


For  an  illustration,  take  the  case  of  Little  Pete. 
Whatever  star  it  was  that  Pete  was  born  under, 
it  was  nat  a  fixed  star.     He  is  the  genius  of  move- 
ment.   The  doctors  say  he  is  over-vitalized,  which 
means,  in  practice,  that  when  his  body  is  not  em- 
ployed in  some  active  work  or  exercise,  it  has  got 
to  wiggle  and  twist ;  and  his  mental  organization 
is  60  completely  in  sympathy  with  his  physical 
that   it   immediately  goes   to  work  to  plot  mis- 
chief   when    a    halt     is     called     upon     active 
exercise.    There    is    no   restraining  that  restless 
and     perfectly     healthy     body;     it     has     got 
to  move,  and  if  it  is  anchored  down  toaschoo' 
desk  or  on  a  chair  at  home,  it  strains  and  tugs  to 
get  out  into  the  open  air.    And  yet  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  its  content  that  it  shall  always  be  in  the 
open  air;   if  there  is  bodily  work,  no  matter  how 
violent,  no  matter  how  prolonged,  within  doors, 
the  body  will  go  at  it  gayly  and  tirelessly,  and  the 
uneasy  mind  will  be  beguiled.    This,  then,  is  pre- 
cisely Pete's  situation:    If   his  mind  cannot  be 
beguiled  with  bodily  toil  or  exercise,  hi3  body  has 
got  to  be  beguiled  with  his  mind's  mischief ;  aud 
woe  to  those  who  are  about  him  then.     Now 
if  there    were    a    school    where     such    a    boy 
could     te     kept    at    work    a    fair     proportion 
of    the  time   in    a    manual   occcupation   which 
would    be    useful    to    him    in    his    after  -  life, 
and  a  certain  time  left  him  for  out-door  play  (h9 
would  have  energy  enough  for  both),  and  the  rest 
of  his  waking  time  occupied  with  mental  studies 
and  diversions  which  would  interest  him,  he  would 
be  developed  and  educated  in  a  way  which  would 
be  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  organization;  and 
bis  instructors  would  no  doubt  pronounce  him  the 
best  boy  in  the  world,  instead  of  condemning"him, 
as  under  the  old  system  of  instruction  they  are  no 
doubt  well  justified  in  doing,  as  a  fiend  in  juveni  e 
human  shape. 


to  get  him  into  the  Perkins  Institution.  No  doubt 
there  are  other  boys  in  the  same  situation ;  and 
perhaps,  in  the  course  of  time,  some  school  of  the 
sort  will  bo  evolved  not  merely  for  juvenile  unfor- 
tunates and  delinquents,  but  for  just  common, 
every-day  uneleemosynary  boys.  But  in  the  mean- 
time lots  of  boys  will  miss  the  opportunity  that 
might  have  given  ttem  precisely  the  training  that 
they  needed  — and  lots  of  girls,  too,  perhaps, 
though  the  innate  capacity  of  women  for  adapting 
themselves  to  the  world  about  them  saves  them 
from  many  of  the  dangers  to  character  which 
threaten  their  more  helpless  brothers.  But  the 
;ittle  blind  boys  and  girls  are  all  right  and  nappy, 
and  everybody  is  glad  of  that,  anyway. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON",  FEBRUARY  23,    1889. 


PERKINS   INSTITUTION   FOR  THE    BLIND. 

The  recent  exhibition  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  shows  how  much 
can  be  accomplished,  even  though  eye- 
sight is  lost.  The  music,  reading  and 
class  exercises  were  very  good,  and  told, 
better  than  any  words,  the  high  standing 
of  the  school. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  institution  is  to 
educate  the  boys  and  girls,  so  that  they 
can  fill  lucrative  positions  after  graduat- 
ing. If  talent  in  any  one  branch  is  marked, 
then  that  talent  is  especially  cultivated. 
The  Kindergarten  established  at  Jamaica 
Plain  in  1887  has  been  of  great  help,  for 
when  the  children  are  taken  at  an  earlier 
period  much  more  can  be  done  than  in 
cases  when  the  years  between  five  and 
nine  are  lost. 

The  most  remarkable  child  that  has  ever 
been   under  instruction  is  Helen  Keller, 
from  Tuscumbia,  Ala.    When  only  a  baby, 
a  severe  sickness  left  her  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb.    Miss  Sullivan,  a  graduate  from  the 
Home  at  South  Boston,  undertook  to  im- 
part to  Helen,  through  Dr.  Howe's  method 
of  touch,  a  knowledge  of  the  world  about 
her.     The  success  has  been  great,  and  the 
child  now  at  the  age  of  nine  has  a  most 
extraordinary      intelligence.        She    can, 
through  her  interpreter,  read  most  difficult 
English,  and  she  has  quite  a  good  knowl- 
edge oi  other  languages. 

In  intellectual  alertness,  eagerness  for 
knowledge,  aud  natural  brightness  she  is 
unrivalled,  and  her  love  and  affection  for 
all  about  her  are  unbounded.  Deprived  as 
she  is  of  what  we  consider  essential  to  our 
happiness,  she  never  is  sad,  and  her  life  is 
one  of  mental  aud  moral  happiness  com- 
bined with  perfect  health  and  bodily 
activitv.  m.  m.  w. 


Boston  «£omm§  Statuette, 
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But  where  is  the  school  which  combines  the  kin- 
dergarten with  manual  and  mental  training? 
Nowhere,  apparently,  outside  of  the  walls  of  {cer- 
tain excellent  charitable  institutions,  for  admis- 
sion to  which  this  restless  youth,  born  with  a 
talent  for  physical  industry  for  which  fate  has 
provided  no  scope,  has  no  claim.  If  he  were  blind 
he  would  be  all  right;  but  his  parents  hardly  feel 
as  if  they  would  be  justified  in  putting  his  eyes  our. 


Exhibition*  by  the  Blind. 

At  the  Perkini  Institute  for  the  Blind,  South 

Boston,  there   were   special   exercises  by  the 

ctiildren,  beth  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  in. 

aid    of    the   kindergarten  school  at  Roxbury. 

Both  exhibitions  were  very  largely  attended. 

lilt  first  was  at  11  o'clock,  and  the  exercises 

pened  with  an  organ  prelude  by  Miss  Black, 

.  i lowing  which  Master  Fowler  recited  "South 

aiolina  and  Massachusetts."    Master  Howlaud 

i.iributed    a   selection    on    the  piano,    after 

ijich  the  dialogue  entitled  "A  Geographical 

Play   of    the    United  States"  was  given.    The 

hi  dren    then    repeated    in    unison  the  poem, 

•  i  be  Breaking  of  the  Waves."    Mr.  M.  Anagnos 

m.de  a  short  address,  in  which  he  earnestly  ap- 

ealed  to  ail  the  ehantably  inclined  to  assist  in 

aising  lui.de.  ior  the  kindergarten  at  Roxbury. 


•ostere  Ipaibj  €kbt. 
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WITH     TBE      BLIND       CUILDKEJf. 

Hundreds  of  People  Visit  tbe  Perltlng 
Institution. 

The  day  was  celebrated  as  usual,  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  by  kinder- 
garten exercises.  Both  entertainments  drew 
largo  audiences,  and  the  pupils  received 
abundant  applause.  Miss  Freda  Black 
opened  with  an  organ  solo,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  sreograptiical  exercise  in 
which  20  blind  boys  took  part.  This  little 
play  gave  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  be 
wise  on  many  points  concern  ng  not  only 
the  several  States,  but  also  the  United 
States  considered  as  a  nation.  Master 
Harlow  Martin  played  a  clarinet  solo  and 
Lemuel  Titus  gave  an  excellent  song.  Then 
the  school  brass  band  played,  after  which 
Mr.  Anagnos  made  a  few  remarks,  in  which 
he  referred  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. 

Alter  the  musical  and  literary  exercises 
two  squads  from  the  middle  and  advanced 
classes  gave  a  performance  in  the  gymna- 
sium hall.  A  number  of  girls,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Bennett  and  Miss  Lilley, 
gave  a  ser:es  of  dumb-bell  and  wand  exer- 
cises. Laura  Brids.rman  held  her  usua:  re- 
ception and  Miss  Wo.  d.oneof  the  matrons  of 
tbe  insti  nte.  acted  as  interpreter.  At  a  table 
sat  little  Edith  Thomas,  her  special  teacher, 
Miss  Lillian  Mav  Fletcher,  behind  her. 
Edith  is  deaf,  dumb  and  bl  nd,  but  she  man- 
aged to  interest  a  c  nstant  stream  of  visi- 
tors, as  she  read  fr~m  the  raised  letters. 
made  odd  paper  articles,  wrote  her  name  in 
square  letters  and  talked  with  her  teacher 
in  the  silent  language  of  the  lingers. 
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FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


Annual  Entertainments  at  the  Perkins 
Institution— Laura  Bridgman  and  Edith 
Thomas. 

The  annual  entertaiments  in  behalf  of  the 
kindergarten  for  blind  children  took  place 
yesterday  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  South  Boston.  As  early  as  10  o'clock 
visitors  began  to  come,  and  by  11  the  school 
hall  was  thronged,  floor  and  gallery.  As  usual, 
music  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  entertain, 
ment,  but  whatespecially  characterized  the  dis- 
play this  year  was  a  geographical  play  recited 
in  dialogue  by  about  twenty  small  boys.  This 
was  Miss  Jane  Andrews's  play  on  the  United 
States.  Each  boy  had  learned  his  part  from  a 
copy  embossed  by  hand  by  some  of  the  better 
writers  in  Braille,  and  it  was  astonishing  to 
see  how  well  the  lads  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  and  how  sensibly 
and  how  naturally  each  speech  was  made. 
To  one  entering  tho  room  while  the  play  was 
going  on,  it  might  not  have  occurred  at  first 
that  the  speakers  were  blind— and  indeed 
these  boys  were  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by 
the  presence  of  visitors.  Blind  people  have 
some  compensations.  Another  new  feature 
this  year  was  a  recitation  by  one  of  the  young 
men,  Elwyn  Fowler  by  name.  The  piece  was 
Webster's  "South  Carolina  and  Massachu- 
setts," as  given  in  the  "Speakers."  Now  it  is 
nothing  surprising  that  a  blind  person  should 
commit  a  piece,  but  that  in  one  day  he  should 
acquire  style  and  something  of  finish  of  de- 
livery, with  appropriate  and  graceful  gestures, 
is  indeed  something  quite  noteworthy. 

The  athletic  performances  in  the  school 
gymnasium  were  excellently  carried  out  yes- 
terday by  both  boys  and  girls.  The  gun  drill 
by  the  former  was  especially  noticeable.  But 
the  climax  of  interest  seemed  to  be  reached 
when  the  many  visitors  crowded  about  the 
tables  that  fenced  in  Laura  Bridgman  in  one 
room  and  little  Edith  Thomas  in  another. 
Laura  Bridgman,  who  is  now  59  yeats  old, 
still  maintains  a  lively  interest  in  all  occasions 
such  as  that  of  yesterday.  She  was  selling 
copies  of  "Stray  Thoughts,"  a  handful  of 
poems  prefaced  by  a  poem  "An  Appeal"  for 
help  for  tbe  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain. 
She  was  also  selling  copies  of  her  photograph, 
and  at  nearly  every  sale  would  clap  her  hands 
and  laugh  loudly  in  her  own  peculiar  way. 
Miss  Bddgman  is  well,  is  lively  and  always 
ready  to  joke;  and  she  retains  a  memory  that 
is  still  fresh  and  strong.  The  other  person, 
lika  Laura  Bridgman,  Edith  Thomas,  only  10 
years  old,  patiently  wrote  with  pencil,  mod- 
elled in  clay,  drew  with  wires  on  cushions  and 
made  paper  foldings  (such  as  salt-cellars)  for 
her  many  admirers.  The  little  people  espe- 
cially stayed  fascinated  by  Edith  Thomas. 
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THE  PKRKiNS  INSTITUTE. 

Pleasant    Entertainment   and     Gymnasium 
Exhibitions— Reception  by  the  Little  Girls. 

At  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  there 
were  entertainments  given  ia  the  morning  aHd 
afternoon  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  connected 
with  the  institute,  and  situated  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  near  the  Koxbury  line.  The  entertain- 
ment consisted  of  a  musical  and  literary  pro- 
gramme, followed  br  a  gymnasium  exhi- 
bition. 

The  fint  part  of  the  programme  was  eiven  in 
the  chapel  of  the  institute.  The  classes  in  the 
elementary  studiee  showed  how  excellently 
their  work  is  done  by  sample  recitations.  The 
class  in  geography  recited  in  a  peculiar  way, 
each  Dupil  having  been  assigned  a  country, 
the  varied  characteristics  of  which  he  related 
in  a  boastful  manner,  waving  its  flag  mean- 
while. 

After  the  recitations,  there  was  an  excellent 
musical  enle  taiament,  including  songs,  in- 
strumental solos  and  band  music.  A  clarinet 
solo  by  ®ne  of  the  younger  blind  boys  was 
really  remarkably  flue.  The  band  played  a 
medley  of  national  airs,  so  arranged  as  to  give 
each  one  of  the  performers  a  chance  to  show 
his  skill. 

The  guests  were  next  led  to  the  gymnasium, 
where  the  girls  and  boys  showed  tneir  profi- 
ciency in  a  way  that  excelled  many  a  gymna- 
sium class  of  children  having  all  their  facnlties. 
The  girls  began,  with  drills  on  the  lifting 
weights,  with  rings,  wands  and  dnmb  bells. 
Ttien  toe  boys  followed,  with  heavier  bells,  and 
marched  and  countermarched  in  almost  perfect 
alignment  with  no  guide  whatever.  A  class  of 
older  boys  then  went  through  a  mihtarv  drill 
with  riiies  in  a  very  creditable  manner,  by  word 
of  command.  All  the  previous  exercises  had 
been  done  to  music. 

While  the  older  oupili  were  going  through 
their  exercises  Edith  Thomas,  a  child  of  10 
years,  who  is  deaf  dumb  and  blind,  was  ex- 
ercis  ng  under  the  superintendence  of  her 
teacher,  in  as  joyous  a  manner  as  any  little  girl 
in  Boston  would. 

Af;er  the  gymnasium  exercises,  the  company 
adloined  to  the  girls'  hall,  where  there  was  a 
recaption  held  by  the  little  girl,  and  by  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  Wind  deaf  mute,  who  has  been 
the  wonder  of  everyone  who  has  seen  her,  from 
Dickens  down  to  the  present  time.  Miss 
Bridg.i  an  was  less  an  attraction  yester- 
day than  usual,  the  interest  in  Edith 
Thomas  beiHg  very  great.  That  a  child  of  ten 
having  only  the  ssnses  of  tasie,  smell  and 
touch,  should  have  a  vocabulary  of  5/0  words, 
which  she  can  read,  writa  and  impart  by  the 
deaf  mute  alphabet,  attests  the  value  of  the 
teaching  she  has  received  more  than  anything 
else  could.  Sho  has  progressed  as  far  as  many 
primary  scholars  in  the  study  of  our  language, 
and  is  now  studying  natural  history  in  the 
collection  of  specimens  belonging  to  the  school, 
and  elementary  arithmetic,  using  her  fingers 
as  counters.  >She  is  a  p.ipil  of  the  Kindergarten,' 
in  aid  of  which  the  exercises  of  the  day  were 
given,  and  which  now  calls  for  the  help  of 
benevolent  friends. 

but  the  programme  given  to  the  public  for 
the  Iwncnt  of  the   kindergarten  of    the  Feriuns 
lustmite  for  the   Blind    had    a   strong  flavor  of 
patriotism  about  It  that   was  peculiarly  appro- 
piiate  10   the    dav.     A    flag    lioatsd   from   the 
tawer  of  the  great  Institute  buil  ing.  and  when 
one  had  passed  up  the  stens   throueh   th«  vesti- 
bule, where  stands  the  large  geographical  globe. 
Into       the       small       chapsl,        well      lighted 
bv        windows        on        either        s'de,        one 
saw  that  tne  scon  and  10  of    little  blind  fellows 
who  sat  before  .he  audience  on  raised  seat-i    be- 
neath   the  pipe  org.m  had  in  their    Lutton-holes 
criip  toy  i  ags.     Later  one    made  out  that  each 
boy    represented    a    State   of   the    L'uion    and 
that  these  Mates  were  all  viein^  each    with  the 


other  to  prove  their  natural,  commercial  and 
historical  superiority,  it  was  pleasant  to  sea 
with  what  eagerness  and  delight  the  p>or  lit  lo 
fellows  took  part  in  this  interesting  game,  and 
what  just  pride  was  shown  by  each  in  the 
prompt  and  unhesitating  recital  of  his  part. 
But  the  stirringly  patriotic  feature  of  the  enter- 
tainment was  the  playing  by  the  institute  band 
of  a  medley  of  national  airs. 

After  the  visitors  had  been  entertained  in  the 
gymnasium  for  nearly  an  hour,  they  passed 
into  the  girl's  building,  where  in  the  cheertnl, 
airy  rooms,  with  their  desks,  their  raised  maps 
upon  the  walls  aud  their  wide  windows  filled 
with  growing  plants,  were  found  the  two 
wonders  of  the  Institution,  Laura  Bridgman, 
the  very  Laura  Bridgman  whom  some  40  rears 
age  Dickens  introduced  te  the  world,  and  the 
Laura  Bridgman  of  our  time,  10-vear-old  Edith. 
Thomas. 

When  the  visitors  were  gathered  about  the 
circular  desk,  within  which  sat  little  Edith  and 
her  young  lady  instructor,  the  former  busy 
with  the  constructing  with  steel  rings  and  pins 
of  a  sort  of  symbolical  representation,  as  the 
teacher  explained,  of  a  four-wheeled  cart,  there 
occurred  a  rather  significant  incident  A  lady 
put  into  the  land  of  the  instructor  a  silver  coin 
as  a  gift  to  Editfc-  The  young  lady  placed  it 
upon  the  cushioned  board  upon  which  the  child 
was  busied  with  the  rings  and  pins,  and  all 
watched  with  curiosity  tor  the  little  blind  girl, 
in  lealing  with  her  nimble  fingers  for  the  objects 
she  needed  for  the  making  of  her  "cart,"  to 
discover  its  presence,  which  she  quickly  did, 
turning  with  a  dumb  Inquiry  to  the  teacher.  A 
few  rapid  movements  of  the  lady's  fingers  upon 
the  little  one's  own,  and  a  response  vice  versa. 
"She  says,  'Thank  the  lady,'"  said  the 
teacher,  laughing.  A  wonderf  ally  quick  com- 
prehension indeed  for  a  young  creature  to  dis- 
play who  has  only  the  sense  of  touch  to  in- 
form her  of  what  goes  on ;  but  the  most  curious 
part  of  the  thiug  is  that  the  child  should  have 
taKen  for  granted  that  the  one  who  shows  a 
kindness  is  necessarily  a  lady  ! 

Ah,  well— as  Mr.  Anagnos  yesterday  said, 
the  cage  that  separates  the  world  today  from 
freedom  is  after  all  only  the  cage  of  selfishness, 
than  the  breaking  of  wnieh  we  can  do  nothing 
better  for  our  children.  To  this  end,  It  were 
better,  as  Mr.  Anagnos  advises,  that  the  fortu- 
nate youth  be  not  too  jealously  guaided  from 
contact  with  the  unfortunate.  Better  they  be 
saddened  for  the  moment  by  a  bit  of  such  ex- 
perience, than  grow  up  to  be  what  they  will 
become  if  the  opposite  course  is  pursued,  that 
character  altogether  too  common  already  who 
thinks  the  world  made  for  himself— and  a  very 
poor  worid  at  that 
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EXHIBITIONS  BY  THE  BLIND. 
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at    the 


.Entertainments     Given 
South  Boston  Asylum. 

At  the   Perkins   Institute  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  there  were  special  exercises 
by  the  children,  both  in  the  morning  and  the 
afternoon,  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  school 
at  Koxbury.    This  was  in  accordance  with 
tlie  usage  of  the  institution,  and  on  these  oc- 
casions a  general  invitation  Is  extended  to 
friends     and     all     interested    in    the    kin- 
dergarten    and     tne     education     of     the 
siuiuiess       children.        Both       exhibitions 
v.iTi-    very    largely     attended.      The     first 
was  at  1  1  o'clock,  and  the  exercises  opened 
with  an  organ  prelude  by  Miss  Black,  follow- 
ing which  Master  Fowler  recited  "South  Car- 
olina  and   Massachusetts."    This  piece  was 
given  young  Fowler  to  learn  last  Tuesday, 
and  it  was  very  well  delivered.    Master  How- 
hind   contributed   a  selection  on  the  piano, 
after  which   the  dialogue  entitled  "A  Geo- 
graphical  Play  of  the  United  States,"  was 
given,  in  which  20  boys  took  part.    The  boys 
were  seated  on  both  sides  of  the  stage,  each 
having     a     small     American    flag     in     his 
hand.     In    the     centre     sat    another    boy, 


representing  the  United  States,  having 
a  large  flag  in  his  hand.  Each  boy  repeated 
in  turn  the  part  assigned  him.  The  dialogue 
occupied  about  20  minutes,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  The  children  then  re- 
peated In  unison  the  poem,  "The  Breaking  of 
the  Waves."  Mr.  M.  Anagnos  made  a  short 
address,  in  which  he  earnestly  appealed  to  all 
the  charitably  inclined  to  assist  in  raising 
funds  for  the  kindergarten  at  Koxbury.  He 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  work  done  at  the 
institution  during  the  past  year,  and  said  that 
he  hoped  the  funds  would  soon  be  raised,  in 
order  that  a  commencement  could  be  made 
on  the  new  building.  A  clarinet  solo  was 
then  given  bv  Master  Martin  and  a  song  by 
Mr.  Titus,  and  the  exercises  closed  with  selec- 
tions by  the  band,  under  the  direction  of  T. 
Reeves. 

The  audience  then  repaired  to  the  girls' 
gymnasium,  where  the  usual  dumb-bell  exer- 
cise was  gone  through  with.  The  young 
boys  gave  an  exhibition  of  their  marchintr, 
after  which  the  older  boys  took  the  floor,  and 
the  way  they  handled  the  guns  would  have 
done  credit  to  some  of  the  companies  of  the 
volunteer  militia. 

The  exhibition  in  the  afternoon  was  almost 
identical  with  that  In  the  morning.  Laura 
Bridgemau  and  Miss  Edith  Thomas,  the  10- 
year-old  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child,  were 
present  at  both  exhibitions,  and  they  were 
the  objects  of  much  attention  by  the  visitors. 


Boston  (Cuentng  QTvaucller. 
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▲    CITY'S    NEED. 


Mrs.  Diaz   is  given  to  formulating  a 
very  vital  truth  to  society,  that  if  there 
are  some  who  need  to  receive  there  are 
equally  others  who  need  to  give;  and 
that  in   the  growing  development  of 
higher  individual    character,   and    the 
finer  civilization  which  is  its  result,  this 
latter  need  should  receive  equal  empha- 
sis with  the  former.    Such  a  need  ex- 
ists in  Boston  today,  and  it  would  go 
hard,  indeed,  if  a  city  whose  record  is 
so  noble  in  all  matters  of  philanthropy 
should  fail  of  giving  it  due  attention— 
i  he  need  of  further  accommodations  in 
'he  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.      Mr. 
Anagnos,  whose  entire  life  is  so  nobly 
devoted  to  the  aid  of  the  poor  and  the 
uffering,  says  that  the  demand  for  in- 
i  ruction  has  wholly  exceeded  the  oppor- 
tunities that  can  now  be  offered;  funds 
are  needed  for  carrying  on  the  present 
work,  and  a  new  building  is  imperatively 
needed.    The  children   are  retained  in 
the  kindergarten  up  to  the  age  of  nine 
years,  but  Mr.  Anagnos  would,  were  it 
possible,  have  them  kept  even  longer, 
lather  tban  be  sent  at  that  time  to  the 
Perkins  Institute.    They  really  need,  in 
most  cases,  up  to  twelve,  the  fostering 
nurture  that  only  the  kindergarten  can 
supply.    To  offer  to  any  individual,  or 
any  community,  the    means  of    doing 
good,  is  to  offer  a  privilege,  not  to  urge 
a  penalty.  The  true  philosophy  oi  living 
was  declared  in  the  words  of  Christ,— 
when  ho  spoke  of  his  life  as  one  that 
came,— "not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,"  and  it  is  the  one  true  prin- 
ciple of  ethics.    The  aid  for  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  is  seriously  needed.  ; 
and  the  response  cannot  but  be  swift  and 
generous  from  generous    and    philan- 
thropic  Boston. 
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SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,      MAR.  2,  1889. 


—Ou  Washington's  Birthday  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  there 
were  entertainments  given  in  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  in  aid  of  the  kinder- 
garten, that  consisted  of  a  musical  and 
literary  programme,  followed  by  a 
gymnasium  exhibition.  While  the 
older  pupils  svere  going  through  their 
exercises  Edith  Thomas,  a  child  of  ten 
years  who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  was 
exercising  uuder  the  superintendence 
of  her  teacher,  in  as  joyous  a  manner 
as  any  little  girl  in  Boston  would. 
After  the  gymuasium  exercises,  the 
company  adjourned  to  the  girls'  hall, 
where  there  was  a  reception  held  by 
the  little  girl  and  Laura  Bridgmau, 
who  was  less  an  attraction  than  usual, 
the  interest  in  Edith  being  very  great. 

B06t0n  JonrnaL 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  2,  1869. 


shout  the  little  witches  in  an  explosion  of  gay oty.  I 
We   asked   whether  her  companions  had  ever 
noted  the  difference  in  Martha's  color,  kno.wing  ' 
what  delicate  shades  of  distinction  their  sense  of  ! 
touch  can  suggest    " Never."  answers  Mr.  Anas-  ' 
no.s;    "the  only    reference  ever  made  to  it  was 
once     when     the     child     herself     was    heard 
calling     one     of      her      small      white     play-  J 
mates  "a  little  nigger."     Happy  unconscious- 
noss,  and  thrice  happy  people  who  have  known 
how  to  preserve  it.    A  face  even  brighter  with 
smiles  than  usual  attracts  our  attention.    It  is 
little  Edith  Thomas;  aeaf,  dumb  and  blind,  be- 
iny  led  into  the  joy  and  light  of  existence  by  the 
kind  hand    tliat    touches  her  hair  so  lovingly. 
In  the  world,  and  yet  not  of  it;  enjoj  bag  with  the 
absolute  unreserve   of    innocence   these  new, 
strange,  happy  things  with  which  she  is  becom- 
ing acquainted;  overflowing  with  childish  glee, 
and  as  care-free  as  the  widest-eyed  darling  by 
our  own  h earths! de— what  a  rapture  of  love  will 
be  hers  by  and  hy  for  the  care  which  lifted  her 
into  this  now  birth.    We  must  spend  a  longer 
day  together  and  havo  a  longer  talk  soon  about 
the  flowers  in  this  magic  garden.  M.  E.  B. 

March,  1839,  Boston. 


EVENING  TEANSCEIPT 


TUESDAY.   MARCH    5,    1889. 


If  there  is  any  soul  that  has  become  skeptical 
in  regard  to  the  humanity  of  mankind,  or  that 
has  been  led  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  old 
saintly  virtues  of  patienoe  and  perseverance  in 
unseltish  devotion  to  miseiy,  let  him  revive  his 
lost  faith  by  a  visit  to  tho  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  in  the  Highlands  of  Boston.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  charm  of  earnestness  and 
hopefulness  which  characterizes  this  delightful 
home  for  the  little  "  dark  children,"  as  tho  Irish 
poetically  call  these  stricken  young  creatures. 
The  atmosphere  of  joyousness  and  freshness 
which  seems  to  rob  their  infirmity  of  half  its 
grievousness  is  so  pronounced  that  one  feels 
rather  gladness  than  pity  in  contemplating 
them.  Little  waifs  nicked  up  in  the  dens  of  the 
cruel  city,  petted  darlings  from  loving  homos  - 
here  they  are  alike;  surrounded  by  every  art 
which  knowledge  can  teach  love,  to  lead  them 
out  of  their  isolation  into  the  fulness  of  com- 
panionship with  life.  The  physical  environ- 
ment in  which  blindness  fixes  the  little  child  is 
pitifully  narrow,  and  age,  instead  of  loosening, 
seems  to  tighten  its  bondage.  Taken  here 
before  the  dawn  of  reason  or  habit  of  reflection 
has  forced  the  bitter  understanding  of  loss  upon 
them,  thoy  enter  into  the  plays  and  movements 
of  ordinary  children  with  an  abandon  which 
makes  one  forget  that  thev  labor  under  any 
hindrance.  From  the  bright  little  kindergarten 
games  and  songs  they  flutter  out  with  an  ease 
and  grace  which  seems  miraculous  until  one 
notes  the  constant  watohfulness,  tho  loving, 
close  sympathy  which  has  taught  them  fearless- 
ness. By  the  time  years  have  brought  caution, 
habit  will  have  formed  nature  beyond  fear  of 
Change.  Later  training  of  the  blind  has  always 
been  hampered  by  the  physical  repugnance  to 
movement  and  a  certain  spiritual  or  mental 
timidity  which  goes  with  it.  This  blessed  help- 
fulness in  tho  very  beginning  must  show  its 
effect  through  all  afteryears  in  a  rich  harvest  of 
endeavor  and  accomplishment. 

Brightness  seems  the  adjective  for  the  home- 
brightness,  and  for  the  blind  1    The  sun  streams 
Into  the  pretty  rooms  through  windows  turned 
to  catch  its  first  and  last  rays ;  the  happy  little 
faces  bend  over  their  modeling,  or  weaving,  or 
cutting!    the  sturdy  little  feet  tramp    about 
v  through  haila  and  corridors  with,  tie  good,  hon- 
est noise  of  healthy  children,  not  tho  pathetic 
silence  of  infirmity.    Shrieks  of  laughter  and  a 
confusion  of  joyous  voices  mark  the  play-hour ; 
there  is  a  bandying  about  of  childish  question 
and   answer,    and  sweet  innocent    babble;  the 
eyes   and   lips   of     the    teachers    are   no   less 
busy    and    merry   than   those   of    the   babies; 
there  are  no  minor  chords  to  dim  those  sensitive 
spirits.    Martlta,  the   little   colored  pet  of   the 
house,  lifted  bodily  from  the  slums  of  sin  and 
suffering  by  the  arms  of  the  Master,  rushes  for- 
ward with  a  cry  of  joy  at  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
pushes  the  crowding  white  children  away  with 
lofty  scorn.    'Tso  his  baby,  I  tell  you ;    I'se  his 
baby.    He  owns  me."    And  she  covers  his  face 
and  hands  with   kisses,  half  frenzied   with  de- 
light.   Another  feels  tho  Astrakan  muff  of  one 
of  the  visitors,  and  calls  a  companion  with  much 
laughter  and  giggling.    "What  is  it  like,  dear.'  " 
asks  the    lady.     "  like— like— Martha's    hair," 


Public   Bequests. 

The  will  of  the  late  Mary  Eveleth  of  Salem  con- 
tains bequests  of  $500  each  to  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
and  H 500  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren. There  are  other  bequests  contingent  upon 
the  decease  of  nieces,  comprising  $1000  to  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church  at  Salem,  $500  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Abused  Children, 
$500  for  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
$1000  for  the  kindergarten  department.  The  re- 
mainder and  residue  of  the  estate  is  to  be  given 
to  the  New-Church  Theological  School,  provided 
it  remains  in  Massachusetts.  Otherwise  it  goes  to 
the  New-Oburch  Union.  There  is  a  codicil  giving 
an  additional  bequest  of  $3000  to  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and  $1500  to 
the  New  Jerusalem  Church  at  Salem,  contingent 
upon  the  deaths  of  nieces. 
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AN    APPEAL    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


Has 


'What   the    Perkins    Institution 
Done  and  Its  Present  Needs. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Globe: 

It  is  not  often  that  a  yearly  report  is  of 
such  pure  poetic  interest  as  this  fifty-seventh 
annual  just  issued  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Anag- 
nos.  Poetic,  indeed,  it  is,  not  only  m  the 
flowers  of  quotation  and  the  opening  buds 
of  warm  feeling,  strewn  by  its  writer  over 
the  paths  of  prosaic  and  nainful  fact;  it  is 
also  deeply  and  inwardly  poetic  in  one  cir- 
cumstance, which  looks  like  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  interesting  characters  to  repre- 
sent the  future  history  of  the  institution. 

December,  1887.  brought  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Laura  Bridgman's  advent  to 
this  home  of  the  blind.  The  same  year 
brought  within  its  walls  two  little  girls, 
whose  names  are  fast  becoming  household 
words  among  us.  These  are  Helen  Keller 
and  Edith  Thomas.  At  present  they  are 
not  much  more  than  8  years  of  age.  In 
their  infancy  both  children  were  attacked 
by  disease  and  robbed  of  sight  and  hearing. 
In  both  instances  the  loss  of  hearing 
brought  with  it  the  loss  of  speech,  for  it 
is  a  law  of  life  that  "from  those  who  have 
not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which 
they  have."  The  three  doors,  or  rather  the 
two  doors  and  the  two  windows,  with  which 
every  one  is  furnished,  were  thus  barred  up 
forever.  Tho  two  children  were  banished 
to  a  Siberia  of  total  darkness  and  perpetual 
silence. 

Their  journey  back  to  the  borders  of  the 
land  of  light  is  one  of  ttie  most  affecting 
circumstances,  indeed  the  great  centre  of 
interest  in  the  whole  report.  The  desperate 
and  unceasing  fight,  especially  of  one  of 
these  little  ones,  to  break  through  those 
awful  prison  bars  and  to  enter  the  paradise 
of  knowledge  and  intellectual  illumination, 
her  heroic  cheerfulness,  her  springing 
oourage,  her  rapid  return,  the  swift  succes- 
sion of  her  countless  little  victories  in  the 
fields  of  thought  and  information,  make  a 
chapter  in  the  inner  history  of  a  human 
life,  which  cannot  fail  to  move  the  reader 
to  tears.  It  is  chiefly  on  the  figure 
of  Helen  Keller  that  our  attention  is 
directed.    The  picture,  however,  would  be 


incomplete  without  the  name  other  d< 
erer.  Miss  Anna  Sullivan,  one  of  Mr.  Ansig- 
nos'  most  distinguished  puiiils.  was  the 
angel  that  threw  the  first  light  round  the 
walls  of  her  prison  house.  She  entered 
there  through  the  sense  of  touch.  Though 
sight  and  hearing  were  utterly  gone,  the 
three  remaining  senses  wore  of  the  same 
extraordinary  acuteness  as  the  mind  that 
shrouded  itself  behind  them.  Let  our  hon- 
ored friend,  the  author  of  the  report,  now 
supply  us  with  a  few  facts  regarding  this 
remarkable  child. 

In  19  months  "her  vocabulary  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  as  to  comprehend 
more  than  30C0  words,  which  she  can  snell 
without  a  mistake,  and  employ  accurately 
in  composition." 

"When  any  one  plays  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment she  is  instantly  informed  of  the  fact, 
and  can  hardly  be  kept  from  dancing.  Of 
this  diversion  she  is  very  fond,  having 
learned  Its  rhythmic  movements  by  feeling 
the  motions  of  the  feet  and  the  bend  of  the 
knee  of  one  of  her  companions,  who  was 
trying  to  teach  her  the  art." 

Again, Mr.Auagnos,  referring  to  the  vision 
of  the  inward  eye,  writes :  "The  images  of 
her  perceptions  dance  Lefore  it  like  the 
daffodils  of  Wordsworth." 

Some  of  her  sayings  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  as.  for  instance,  when  asked  one 
day  1  y  a  clergyman  what  ministers  are,  she 
answered  promptly.  'They  are  men  who 
react  from  a  booK  and  talK  loud  for  people 
to  be  good." 

Many  interesting  facts  are  given,  which 
serve  to  throw  light,  not  only  on  the  inner 
life  of  the  child  in  question,  but  on  certain 
debated  points  as  to  what  is  inherent  in 
nature  and  what  is  purely  acguired. 

Helen,  we  are  told,  is  still  blind  and  deaf 
in  sleep.  In  her  dreams  she  sees  and  heats 
nothing.  We  sadly  surmise  as  to  what 
"stuff  her  dreams  are  made  of,"  as  to  what 
extent  there  can  be  imagination  without 
some  sort  of  images.  On  pages  84,  85  and 
8b  some  suggestions  on  these  points  may  be 
gleaned  by  the  reader. 

The  little  girl's  tenderness  toward 
animals,  her  native  generosity,  her  exquis- 
ite feeling  with  regard  to  the  dead, 
her  vague,  sad.  groping  toward  the 
thought  of  death,  her  profound 
natural  sympathy  with  distress  are  all 
themes  for  much  reflection.  For  examples 
of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages  95 
to  101  of  the  report,  and  also  to  pages  127, 
131.  133.  where  some  of  her  letters  will  be 
read  with  astonishment.  As  a  specimen  of 
these  the  letter  of  the  childish  correspond- 
ent in  Tucumbia,  Ala.,  to  "Mon  cher  Mon- 
sieur Anagnos."  given  on  page  80,  will  be 
found  very  enjoyable  as  well  as  amusing. 

Gladly  would  we  follow  the  footsteps  of 
her  mute,  sightless  sister,  Edith  Thomas, 
and  her  able  instructive- s.  Miss  Lilian 
Fletcher,  did  space  permit  of  further  refer- 
ences to  this  delightful  report. 

Toward  the  required  sum  of  $100,000  for 
an  endowment  fund  for  the  kindergarten 
school,  Miss  Helen  Bradlee  has  already 
made  the  splendid  gilt  of  $400.  When  we 
read  of  the  increasing  demands  of  this 
institution  for  larger  accommodation,  for  a 
fuller  supply  of  books,  and  for  some  fire- 
proof depository  for  its  printing  plates,  we 
feel  that  such  an  example  as  that  of  the 
donor  mst  mentioned,  and  such  an  eloquent 
record  as  that  of  the  director,  cannot  fail  to 
awaken  the  practical  sympathies  of  the 
humane  and  generous  citizens  of  Boston. 
H.  Bernard  Carpenter. 


tr 
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!   Address  THE  TRIBUNE  COMPANY, 

Corner  Madison  and  Dear  born -sts.,  Chicago,  HI. 


TUESDAY,     MARCH    12,     1S89. 


BLIND  MEN  BRILL  "WELL. 


A     COMPANY    GIVES    AN    EXHIBITION 
AT  JACKSONVILLE. 


Although  They  Cannot  See  They  Are  Per- 
fect   in   the    Foot  Movements,  and  Two 
of    Them    Can     Handle    Guns— The    In- 
structor  Satisfied  He  Can  Teach   Them 
the  Manual  ot  Arms— Legislators  Watch 
the    Drill    and  Then  Visit  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute. 
Springfield,  111.,  March  11.— [Special.  J— 
They  stood  erect  with  soldierly  bearing  in 
the  faded,  worn,  and  cast-off  uniform  of  the 
Illinois  National  Guard,  and  their  quick  and 
precise  response  to  the  commands  of  Lieut. 
Hinchee.  late  of  Company  I  of  Jacksonville, 
if  seen  by  them,  might  have  put  to  blush  the 
original  possessors  of  the  garments  in  which 
they  were  clad. 

"  Their  execution  is  wonderful,"  said  Gen. 
Thomas,  "and  I  could  much  more  enjoy  the 
drill  out  for  looking  into  their  sightless 
faces." 


OV  Ahile  he  spoke  he  was  seated  in  a  chair  in 
yce  of  the  rcoms  of  the  Illinois  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  watching  the  blind  company 
being  put  through  the  foot  movements  ac- 
cording to  Uptons  tactics.  Senators  Secrest, 
Thomas,  Reinhardt,  «nd  Mr.  Hunter  of  the 
House  had  gone  to  Jacksonville  Saturday  to 
pay  a  short  visit  to  the  wards  of  the  State 
located  there.  The  juvenile  blind  company 
had  just  gone  through  a  drill  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  visitors  in  a  most  commendable 
manner  and  had  given  place  to  a  class  of 
young  men,  seventeen  in  number,  ranging  in 
age  from  16  to  20  years.  The  uniforms  they 
wore  had  been  given  them  by  Gen.  Vance, 
ana  were  the  discarded  clothing  of  the  Illi- 
nois National  Guard,  supplanted  by  the  ones 
now  worn  by  the  militia. 

At  the  command  ''Fall  in"  they  sought 
their  places  with  slight  confusion  and  in 
graded  line.  At  the  word  "Front"  they 
moved  as  one  man,  and  at  the  order 
"Hightdress"  turned  their  heads  in  obe- 
dience, although  they  could  neither  see  the 
commanding  officer  or  the  companion  whose 
sleeve  they  touched.  They  formed  fours, 
and  the  odd  member  covered  his  man  and 
swung  into  place  when  the  fours  came  into 
line  with  an  accuracy  that  was  truly  re- 
markable. So  perfect  were  their  movements 
that  the  visitors  were  prompted  to  inquire  if 
all  were  incapable  of  seeing,  and  were  told 
that  of  the  company  only  three  could  tell 
that  the  light  of  day  entered  the  room. 
FEW  BL1JND  COMPANIES. 
There  are  few  blind  companies  in  the 
world,  the  number  being  limited  to  one  at 
the  blind  institution  at  Philadelphia,  one  in 
Massachusetts,  and  one  in  England.  The 
one  at  Jacksonville  has  only  been  in  exist- 
ence since  the  middle  of  October  last.  It 
was  thought  to  be  an  impossible  task  to 
teach  them  the  foct  movements  so  that  they 
could  perform  with  any  degree  of  uniformity, 
but  Superintendent  Phillips  and  Lieut. 
Hmchee  labored  incessantly,  and  finally 
found  their  reward  in  the  present  company, 
which  is  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the 
four  officers  of  the  regular  army,  and  Assist- 
ant Adjutant  General  Ewert  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Illinois  National  Guard  who  havo 
witnessed  their  drill.  The  boys  enjoy  the 
drill  and  enter  into  it  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
emulation  by  many  of  the  companies  that 
annually  pitch  their  tents  at  Camp  Lin- 
coln. With  heads  erect,  shoulders  well 
thrown  back,  chests  forward,  they  start 
off  with  a  confidence  and  ease  that  beto- 
ken full  reliance  in  themselves  and  their 
Captain.  In  only  one  thing  is  there  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  from  the  movements  of 
the  companies  of  Illinois  militia.  In  marking 
timo  their  motion  is  much  quiciier  and  seems 
fraught  with  restlessness  and  uncertainty, 
but  when  they  are  put  in  motion  they  have 
the  even  and  measured  tread  of  the  well- 
drilled  soldier. 

Lieut.  Hinchee  is  a  good  drillmaster,  as  is 
shown  by  his  work  in  this  company.  While 
it  is  doubted  by  many  that  the  blind  can  be 
taught  to  go  through  the  manual  of  arms, 
Superintendent  Phillips  and  Lieut.  Hinchee 
think  it  not  impossible  that  equal  precision 
with  the  foot  movements  can  be  acquired, 
and  to  demonstrate  this  belief  two  of  the 
members  of  the  company  were  given  the 
only  guns  the  institution  possessed.  Their 
instruction  in  this  part  of  a  soldier's  training 
has  been  limited,  but  from  the  precision  with 
which  they  shifted  the  guns  from  carry, 
order,  support,  right  shoulder,  and 
reverse  the  visitors  were  inclined 
to  coincide  with  the  view  held 
by  the  Superintendent  and  officer.  While  it 
is  true  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  teach- 
ing the  blind  military  tactics  further  than  a 
development  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  and 
the  building  up  of  their  physique,  it  is  con- 
tended to  be  ot  a  need  sufficient  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  drill  hall,  as  the  institution  has  no 
room  of  a  capacity  that  will  permit  them  to 
go  through  with  the  evolutions  which  they 
have  already  acquired,  and  an  appropriation 
0,000  for  such  a  building  is  asked  of  the 
General  Assembly. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 

BOSTON.  MARCH  17.  1889. 


DAILY  ENTERPRISE 


MOCK  TRIAL. 
An  entertainment,  consisting  of     a  play 
("Mock  Trial";  and  music,  will  be  presented 

by  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  South 
Boston,  in  the  Institution  Hall, Thursday  even- 
ing next,  at  7 :30  o'clock.  This  entertainment 
Is  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind.  Admittance  35  cents.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Institute  salerooms, 
37  Avon  street,  or  at  the  door. 


SHErViglD,    ALA.,   SUNDAY 

,   MARCH    3,  H&  j 


The    Surprising     Progress 
Made  by 


Little      Helen     Keller,      of 
Tuscumbia,   Noted 


In  Official  Reports  and  by  News 
paper  Correspondents. 


Unfold*ng£  as     Rapidly     as     a 
Tropical  Plant 


And  Winning  All  Hearts  by  Her 
Loving   Ways." 


THROUGH  the  kindness  of  a  friend 
we  have    been    permitted  to    ex- 
amine the  last  annual  report  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts   school       for     the      Blind. 
Professor     Anagnos,     is    the     director 
of      the     institution      and      as    many 
many  of  our  citizens  will  remember,  paid 
last  spring  a  visit  of  some  length  to  the 
home  of  Captain  A.  H.  Relle^of  Tuscum- 
bia, in  order  that  he  might  become  more 
fully  acquainted    with    the  sweet   child 
Helen,    whose     wonderful    acquisition, 
made  despite  the   deprivations   of   sight 
and   hearing,  have    created    such    wide 
spread  interest.  During  last  Summer  and 
fall  Helen  with    her    accomplished    in- 
structress Miss     Sullivan     spent     some 
time  in  Boston   when     she    made    many 
acquaintances  amoug  those  interested  in 
the  educational  development  of  the  blind 
and   astonished  and    delighted    all  who 
met  her.     A  large  portion   of    Prof.  An- 
agnos' report  is  occupied  by    a  recital  of 
facts  and  incidents    connected    with  the 
life  and  progress  of   Helen    Keller,  and 
makes  exceedingly  Interesting  reading. 
We  have  upon  several  previous  occasions 
referred  to  Helen's  case,  and  now  gladly 
give  space  to    a  few    extracts    from  the 
report  which    we  are    sure  will    be  read 
with  great  interest: 

the  following  anecdote  I&  given  as  an 
illustration  of  the  vivid  impression 
which  word  pictures  make  upon  her 
mind.  Monkeys  had  been  described  to 
her  minutely,  and  she  had  read  several 
stories  about  them;  but  she  had  never 
touched  one  until  she  was  taken  to  the 
ttbrary  of  the  Perkins  institution,  where 
here  Is  a  collection  of  stuffed  birds  and 


animals.  She  put  her  hand  upon  a  mon- 
key and  instantly  recognized  it,  spelling 
with  delight,  "It  is  a  monkey."  She 
was  shown  a  snake;  but  when  her  hand 
was  placed  upon  it,  she  jumped  back  ex- 
clu  rtly,  spelling  rapidly,  "I  am  afraid, 
for  it  is  an  ugly  snake."  The  word 
ugly  had  been  used  in  connection  with 
descriptions  of  a  snake,  but  she  had 
ueyer  been  taught  that  it  was  an  object 
of  fear. 

* 
,  En  route  to  Boston    last  May,    Helen 
ep4>nt  several    days  in    Washington  and 
firing    her    stay  there,    was  yisited  by 
liof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  made 
t\  call  upon  the  President.       Concerning 
'  er  Washington  visit  she   wrote: — -'Mr. 
rjell  came  to    see  us.      He  talked  very 
ast  with  his  fingers  about    lions  and  ti- 
ers and  elephants.      He  was  very  kind 
to  send    me    a  fine  elephant.      The  real 
elephant  is  a  very    large  animal  and  his 
body  Is  very  heavy.      He    walks  slowiy 
'  and  shakes  the  ground.      He  cannot  run 
because    he  is    too  big.      He    has  four 
strong  »egs    and  a  little  tail.      His  ears 
are  thin  and  his  eyes  are  large  and  mild. 
The  elephant  is  not  fierce  .like  the  lion. 
He  has  a    funny  nose  and   he   can  move 
it.      Some    times    little    children     five 
him     candy      and    he      puts     it     into 
his         mouth         with         his        nose. 
It  is  not    kind  tq    laugh    at  a  poor  ele- 
phant because  he  has  no  hands.     He  has 
two  long  and  very    sharp  teeth  and  they 
are  called   tusks.      When  wild  animals 
hurt  the  elephant    he  is  very  angry  and 
sticks  them  with  his  tusks." 

She  thus  describes    her  visit  to  the 
President: 

"We  went  to  see  Mr.  Cleveland.  He 
lives  in  a  very  large  and  beautiful 
white  house  aud  there  are  lovely  flowers 
and  many  trees  and  much  fresh  and 
green  grass  around.  And  broad  smooth 
paths  to  walk  on.  Teacher  told  me 
about  the  beautifui  river  that  is  very 
near  the  gardens.  The  Potomac  river 
is  clear  and  it  is  very  beautiful  when 
the  sun  shines  upon  it.  Mr  Cleveland 
was  very  glad  to  see  me." 

Of  her  visit  to  the  Boston  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  blind,  the  report  says : 

The  recent  visit  of  Helen  Keller  to  the 
Kindergarten   was  an   occasion   of  rare 
interest,   not    only    from    the    pleasure 
which  everywhere  attends   the   presence 
of  the  little  visitor  but  from  its  briuging 
together  two    children,   Edith  Thomas 
aud  Helen  Keller,  so   nearly  of    an    age 
both  totally  deprived  of  sight,    hearing 
and  speech  and  now    being    educated  by 
methods  similar  in  principle/Bat   widel 
different  in    detail.     Helen   is    nearly  a 
year    younger  than    Edith,   but    she   is 
larger  in  stature  and    much  further    ad- 
vanced in   her  knowledgeof   language, 
having  a    natural  gift   in  that   direction 
which  has  been  developed    by    the  con- 
stant attention  of  a   private  teacher  for 
nineteen  months;  while  Edith's  instruc- 
tion covers    a  period    of   nine    months. 
The    following    letters  which    were  ex- 
changed between  the  chiidren    illustrate 
their  attainments. 

South  Boston,  Oct  22. 
Mr    Dear    Little     Sister — I      have 
been      to      school      this    morning    and 
I  am         very         happy        because 

Ilovetogoto  school  with  little  blind 
girls.  Is  your  face  quite  well  now?  Do 
you  like  to  play  with  twenty-s^ven  little 
blind  children  at  the  Kindergarten? 
When  you  are  a  tall  lady,  will  you  come 
to  Alabama  to  see  me?  I  love  you  very 
dearly  because  you  are  a  good,  sweet 
and  precious  little  child.  My  teacher 
sends  much  love  and  many  kisses  to  yon. 
Adieu, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 


Dear  Helen: 

Teacher  and  Edith  go  to  see 
Dr.  Jack.  Teacher  and  Edith  go  to 
store.  Man  gave  Edith  ball  and 
kettle.  Teacher  put  long  rib- 
bon       on        Edith's         hair.         Edith 


made  a  girl  a  velvet 
well. 


hood.  Edith's  face  is 
Good  by, 

Edith. 


Prof.  Anagnos  thus  notes  her  pro- 
gress: 

"Helen,  the  child  of  the  South,  with 
her  sweet,  clinging,  atliectionate  dis- 
position, is  unfolding  as  rapidly  as  a 
tropical  plant  and  winning  all  hearts  by 
her  loving  ways  and  by  her  brilliant  suc- 
cess in  the  .acquirement  of  language." 


* 

*  * 

Nellie  Bly,  the  Boston  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  World  in  a  letter 
from  Boston  regarding  Helen, 
after  giving  a  full  history  of  the  case 
and  citiug  many  of  her  astonishing  ac- 
complishments, closed  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

"Last  June  she  visited  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  in  Charleston.  She  had  hard- 
ly reached  the  ground  from  the  top  of 
the  tower  when  she  informed  her  com- 
panion how  many  steps  there  were. 

She  learned  to  dance  from  a  compan- 
ion by  feeling  the  movement  of  the  knees 
and  she  is  very  fond  of  it.  When 
she  feels  the  vibration  of  the 
floor        caused        by  music        she 

always  wants  to  dance.  She  was  very 
anxious  to  study  Latin,  Greek,  French 
and  German,  when  she  was  told  about 
f,he  different  languages.  Mr.  Anagnos 
taught  her  some  Greek,  French  and 
Latin,  and  while  she  was  at  the  sea 
shore  she  learned  some  German.  She 
applies  the  words  learned  rightly  and  is 
every  day  acquiring  more. 

One  day  while  visiting  Mr.  Anagnos 
she  was  introduced  to  a  young  Greek 
gentleman  witn  whom  she  was  anxious 
to  exchange  her  Greek  phrases.  His 
name  was  only  spelled  to  her  once,  yet 
three  months  later  she  asked  Mr.Anagnos 
where  Mr.  F-r-a-n-c-i-s-D-e-m-e-t-r- 
i-o — s  K-a-1-o-p-o-t-h-a-k-e-s  was. 
The  result  of  her  eighteen  months'  abil- 
ity to  use  her  fingers  as  a  tongue  is  that 
she  commands  a  vocabulary  of  3,500 
words,  all  of  which  she  spells  perfectly. 
What  a  child  in  full  possession  of  all 
of  its  faculties  could  accomplish  in 
many  years,  Helen  has  done  in  many 
months.  Mr.  Anagnos'  pupil  is  "a  mar- 
vel." 

*  * 
* 

It  does  seem  almost  incredible 
child  circumstanced  like  Helen, 
have  accomplished  so  much, 
what  has  been  reported  concerning  her 
seems  wonderful  and  hard  of  belief, what 
will  be  said  when  we  add  as  another  in- 
stance of  her  power  of  mind  the  fact 
that  within  the  last  two  days,  In  one 
single  lesson,  she  has  so  acquired  the 
telegraphic  alphabet  as  to  be  able  to 
converse  readily  and  quickly,  by  the  taps 
peculiar  to  the  system,  with  any  person 
understanding  it. 

And  this  wonderful  child,  regarding 
whose  surprising  accomplishments  a  vol- 
ome  might  be  written  and  who  is  justly 
regarded  as  a  marvel  by  all  who  know 
her,  is  but  little  more  than  eight 
years  of  age  and  up  to  two 
years  ago  no  attempt  whatever  had  been 
made  to  give  her  any  special  attention. 
Many  of  our  Sheffield  people  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  her  amazing  gifts 
and  are  always  glad  to  note  her  progress. 


that  a 
should 
But    if 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  treasurer  o£  the  fund 
for  the  endowment  of  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind,  acknowledges  tne  receipt  of 
$62G0.50  since  Jan.  17,  making  a  total  of 
$74,710.10  toward  the  8100,000  which  is 
needed.  Tne  treasurer  and  ladies'  visiting 
committee  appeal  to  the  public  to  make  up 
the  remaining  $25,289.90,  so  that  the  work 
may  be  carried  on  with  ;i  sense  of  security 
that  tne  income  will  cover  expenses. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


FRIDAY,    MARCH    8,    1889. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

WEDNESDAY,    MARCH     30,     18X9. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR   THE  BLIND. 

The  kindergarten  has  now  $74,710.10  towards 
the  endowment  fund  of  $100,000.  Will  not  the 
public  aid  us  in  making  up  the  remaining  $25,- 
289.00,  thus  enabling  us  to  carry  on  this  work  with 
a  sense  of  security  that  our  income  will  cover  ex- 
penses? All  contributions,  large  or  small,  will  be 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  treasurer. 


Mrs.  E.  C.  Agassiz, 
Miss  E.  L.  Andrew, 
Mrs.  Wji.  Appleton, 
Miss  C.  T.  Ekdicott, 
Miss  S.  B.  Fay, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner, 

Ladies  Visiting  Committee. 
Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 

No.  140   Franklin  slrcet,   or   P.  O.  Box-  2035, 
Boston, 


Mrs.  T.  Mack, 
Mrs.  R.  T.  Paine, 
Miss  Edith  Rotch, 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Fordes, 


Joseph  Pulitzer. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR  AT  NOS. 
31  AND  32  PARK  ROW. 


SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1889. 


A  KEMARXABLE  BLIND  GIRL. 


NELLIE  BLY  VISITS  A  CHILI/  WHO  RIVALS 
LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Students 
will  give  an  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  kinder- 
garten tomorrow  night,  in  the  hall  of  the  build- 
ing at  South  Boston.  The  programme  includes  a 
mock  trial  and  instru mental  music.  Tickets 
at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon 
street,  and  at  the  door. 


Although  Only  Nine  Years  Old,  and  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind,  She  Has  Grown  to  Be 
a  Bright,  Intelligent  Child— Her  First 
Impressions  from  the  Outside  World — 
Her  Astonishing  Accomplishments. 

Boston,  Feb.  22.— While  I  was  visiting  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  here  and  lis- 
tening to  the  wonderful  story  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man's  life,  which  I  told  about  in  last  Sunday's 
World,  I  saw  a  little  pupil  in  the  school  who 
is  also  a  wonder.  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  Director 
of  the  Institution,  is  very  proud  of  her 
and  he  announces  her  as  a  second  Laura 
Bridgman,  but  from  the  report  of  her  progress 
it  is  proved  that  she  excels  Laura  in  cleverness. 
He  gave  me  a  history  of  his  pupil,  who  is  going 
to  be  the  marvel  of  the  age. 

Her  name  is  Helen  Adams  Keller.  She  was 
born  June  27,  1880,  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 
Helen's  father,  Arthur  H.  Keller,  was  formerly 
editor  of  the  North  Alabamian,  an  old,  influ- 
ential and  well-known  journal.  He  is  now 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Alabama.  Mr.  Keller's  father  came  from 
Switzerland  to  America  and  settled  in  Maryland 
before  the  Kevolution.  His  mother  was  born  in 
Rockbridge,  Va.  She  was  a  second  cousin  to 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  great  granddaugh- 
ter of  Alexander  Spotswood,  the  first  colonial 
Governor  of  Virginia  and  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe. 

Mr.  Keller's  wife,  Helen's  mother,  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Gen.  Charles  W.  Adams,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  whoTvas  a  distinguished  lawyer 
and  also  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate 
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-1  Army.    He  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Helen  Keller  was  an  unusually  bright  and 
active  child.  She  had  learned  to  walk  and  was 
fast  learning  to  talk.  When  about  nineteen 
months  old  she  had  a  violent  attack  of  conges- 
tion of  the  stomach.  The  illness  was  so  severe 
that  her  life  was  despaired  of.  However,  her 
naturally  strong  constitution  conquered,  and 
her  parents  were  happy  to  see  her  speedily  re- 
cover. For  many  months  her  eyes  were  red  and 
inflamed  and  must  have  been  painful,  as  she 
always  covered  them  from  the  light  with  the 
bedclothes.  Soon  she  ceased  to  speak  her  baby 
prattle,  and  only  then  did  the  terrible  truth  j 
dawn  upon  the  wretched  parents.  Immediately 
was  she  carried  to  the  best  specialists,  but 
always  to  be  told  the  direful  news  that  their 
baby  would  never  see  or  hear  again.  She  was 
totally  and  irrevocably  blind  and  deaf  aud 
dumb. 

With  returning  strength  she  began  to  have  a 
wonderful  aptitude  for  learning  and  imitation. 
Helen  was  always  by  her  mother's  side  when 
about  the  house,  and  her  little  hands  felt  every 
object  and  detected  every  movement.  She  even 
learned  to  distinguish  the  members  of  the  family 
and  her  acquaintances  by  familiarity  with  their 
features  through  the  touch  oi  her  little  groping 
fingers. 

Mr.  Keller  was  very  anxious  that  his  little 
daughter  should  be  aided,  if  possible,  in  com- 
municating with  the  world  from  her  dreadful 
tomb.  He  recalled  the  wonderful  education  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  which  led  him  to  consult  Mr. 
Anagnos,  the  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. Mr.  Anagnos  would  have  been  delighted 
to  reoeive  the  child  entirely  in  his  care,  but  her 
parents  could  not  be  parted  from  her,  so  Mr. 
Anagnos  assumed  the  charge  through  a  teacher 
selected  by  himself. 

His  selection,  I  firmly  believe,  was  the  cause  of 
the  wondrous  progress  made  by  Helen.  The 
teacher.  Miss  Sullivan,  entered  the  Perkins 
Institution  as  a  pupil  Oct.  7,  1880.  She  was 
blind  and  she  had  been  obliged  to  neglect 
all  attempts  at  an  education  in  order  to 
struggle  for  the  means  of  existence.  She  was 
eager  to  learn  and  she  spared  no  pains  to'acquire 
an  education.  She  studied  at  all  times  and  no 
obstacle  was  too  great  for  her  to  overcome.  The 
teachers  soon  found  that  she  had  remarkable  tal- 
ents, and  when  her  education  was  completed  and 
she  was  graduated  with  honors  she  was  a  woman 
to  be  proud  of.  By  skilful  treatment  her  eyes 
have  improved  until  she  is  able  to  see  to  read 
and  write.  Mr.  Anagnos  instructed  Miss  Sulli- 
van in  the  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Howe  with 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  on  March  2,  3  887,  she 
became  Helen  Keller's  instructor.  What  could 
have  been  ^better  ?  Who  could  understand 
more  clearly  the  wants  of  the  blind  than  one 
who  had  just  been  relieved  of  the  veil  of  black- 
nens? 

Sbe  describes  Helen  as  a  bright,  active  girl, 
well  grown,  with  a  healthy,  clear  complexion 
and  quick  and  graceful  movements.  She  is 
never  sad,  and  loves  to  romp  with  other  chil- 
dren, her  laugh  being  always  the  loudest  and 
merriest.  Her  disposition  was  naturally  gentle 
and  sweet,  but  her  inability  to  understand  and 
be  understood  had  made  her  quick-tempered 
and  obstinate. 

.  HEK  FIRST  LESSON. 

Her  first  lesson  began  with  her  doll.  Helen 
owned  a  doll  of  which  she  was  very  fond.  Miss 
Sullivan  was  sitting  with  her.  She  took  Helen's 
hand  and  slowly  passed  it  over  the  doll,  then 
slowly  made  the  letters  d-o-1-1  with  the  finger 
alphabet.  Helen  held  Miss  Sullivan's  hand, 
feeling  the  motions  of  the  fingers.  When  Miss 
Sullivan  began  to  spell  "doll  "the  second  time 
Helen's  beloved  doll  was  dropped  forgotten  to 
the  floor,  while  she  felt  her  teacher's  fingers 
with  one  hand  and  repeated  the  motion  of, the 
letters  with  the  other.  In  an  hour  or  so  she 
learned  six  words— doll,  hat,  mug,  pin,  cup  and 
ball.  Yet  she  did  not  understand  that  all  things 
were  thus  identified. 

Before  the  week  was  over  Miss  Sullivan  took 
Helen  out  to  the  cistern  and  as  the  Water  gushed 
forth  spelled  for  her  w-a-t-e-r.  Instantly  Helen 
repeated  with  her  fingers.  Just  then  the  nurse 
came  out  with  the  baby,  and  Miss  Sullivan, 
placing  Helen's  hand  on  her  tiny  sister,  formed 
the  letters  b-a-b-y.  Instantly  the  light  of  under- 
standing broke  forth  on  her  pretty  face,  and  the 
greatest  and  hardest  obstacle  to  her  education 
was  conquered.  On  the  way  back  to  the  house 
she  would  Lave  everything  she  touched  spelled 
for  her,  mid  remembered  such  words  as  "helio- 
trope "  and  ' '  chrysanthemum  "  as  readily  as  she 
remembered  "cat" 

What  took  Laura  Bridgman  three  months  to 


learn,  Helen  learned  in  one  week;  and  in  that 
time  she  not  only  mastered  the  manual  alphabet, 
but  learned  upward  of  a  hundred  names. 

In  five  months  she  knew  625  words'. 

Before  the  end  of  April— her  lessons  began  in 
March— she  knew  the  verbs  and  could  form  little 
sentences  without  aid,  such  as:  "Helen  is  in 
wardrobe, "  ' '  Box  is  on  table, "  ' '  Mildred's  head 
is  hard  and  small. "  She  had  no  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding the  use  of  the  conjunction  "and," 
and  immediately  applied  it  of  her  own  accord. 

In  one  day,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  ehe 
learned  to  print  all  the  letters,  both  capital  and 
small. 

The  first  time  she  was  taught  to  spell  "cat" 
she  caught  the  teacher's  idea,  and  asked  to  be 
taught  "dog"  and  many  other  words,  which 
she  indicated  by  the  manual  signs  which  she  had 
only  known  before. 

REMARKABLE  REASONING  POWERS. 

In  July,  hardly  a  month  after  the  day  she  re- 
ceived her  first  lesson  in  chirography,  she 
wrote,  v>ithout  dictation  or  help,  a  perfectly  leg- 
ible letter,  correctly  spelled,  to  one  of  her  cous- 
ins. She  is  very  fond  of  letter  writing  and  has 
quite  a  large  correspondence. 

Helen's  wonderful  powers  of  reasoning  the 
cause  of  things  and  her  sense  of  understanding 
are  marvellous.  The  total  sum  of  knowledge 
which  she  acauired  in  four  months  exceeds  that 
which  Laura  Bridgman  obtained  in  two  years. 

Not  long  ago  a  number  of  skilful  physicians 
decided  to  try  every  known  test  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain beyond  doubt  whether  Helen  Keller  could 
possibly  hear  any  sound.  Helen  was  not  in- 
formed of  the  object  of  the  examination  and  sat 
quietly  holding  her  teacher's  hands. 

The  physicians  closely  watched  Helen's  face 
and  were  astonished  to  see  by  her  expression 
every  indication  of  hearing.  After  repeated 
tests  it  was  decided  that  she  conld  hear. 
But  Helen's  teacher  knew  better. 
' '  She  is  totally  deaf, "  she  said,  ' '  and  the 
evidence  of  hearing  you  seem  to  see  is  due  to  the 
emotions  I  experience  from  seeing  and  hearing. 
These  emotions  are  transferred  to  her  by  my 
touch. " 

The  physicians  were  much  amused  at  this  idea, 
but  Miss  Sullivan,  placing  Helen's  hands  on  the 
table,  insisted  that  the  tests  be  tried  again. 
This  was  done,  and  the  child  stood  through  them 
with  perfectly  unmoved  face,  thoroughly  un- 
conscious of  every  sound. 

One  of  the  physicians  then  held  her  hands  and 
the  tests  were  repeated.  This  time  Helen  gave 
some  little  signsof  understanding, butnotnearly 
so  many  as  when  holding  the  hands  of  her 
teacher,  with  whose  emotions  she  is  so  well  ac- 
quainted. 

The  final  verdict  'was  that  the  child  was  per- 
fectly deaf,  and  the  learned  physicians  ad- 
journed, having  practically  learned  a  lesson  that 
goes  far  to  support  the  theory  of  mind-reading. 
Helen  is  now  eight  years  old.  Her  height  is 
4  feet  5%  inches.  Her  waistmeasures  24  inches, 
and  her  head,  which  is  broad  and  full,  measures 
21J^  inches  in  circumference.  Physicians  ad- 
vised her  parents  not  to  allow  her  the  excite- 
ment which  6tudy  gives,  but  there  was  no  way  to 
stop  the  flowing  cry  for  knowledge  after  it  once 
found  an  outlet.  No  regular  instructions  are 
Jtiven  her  now,  but  everywhere  she  finds  material 
for  a  lesson  in  geography  or  botany,  or  some 
Dther  subject.  As  soon  as  she  enters  a  horse-car 
she  wants  to  know  the  color  of  the  horses,  the 
names  of  the  conductor  and  driver,  what  they 
100k  like,  the  number  of  passengers,  if  there  are 
any  babies  in  the  car,  what  they  look  like  and 
ire  doing,  and  what  can  be  seen  outside  the  win- 
dows as  they  go  along. 

Last  June  she  visited  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
in  Charlestown.  She  had  hardly  reached  the 
ground  from  the  top  of  the  tower  when  she  in- 
formed her  companions  how  many  steps  there 
were. 

She  learned  to  dance  from  a  companion  by 
feeling  the  movements  of  the  knees,  and  she  is 
very  fond  of  it.  When  she  feels  the  vibration  of 
the  floor  caused  by  music,  she  always  wants  to 
dance.  She  was  very  anxious  to  study  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  German  when  she  was  told 
about  the  different  languages.  Mr.  Anagnos 
taught  her  some  Greek,  French  and  Latin,  and 
while  she  was  at  the  seashore  she  learned  some 
German.  She  applies  the  words  learned  rightly 
and  is  every  day  acquiring  more. 

One  day  while  visiting  Mr.  Anagnos  she  was 
introduced  to  a  young  Greek  gentleman,  with 
I  whom  she  was  anxious  to  exchange  her  Greek 
!  phrases.  His  name  was  only  spelled  to  her  once, 
j  yet  three  months  later  she  asked  Mr.  Anagnos 
I  where  Mr.  F-r-a-n-c-i-s  D-e-m-e-t-r-i-o-sK-a-l-o- 
I  p-o-t-h-a-k-e-s  was. 


The  result  of  her  eighteen  months'  ability  to 
use  her  fingers  as  a  tongue  is  that  she  commands 
a  vocabulary  of  3,500  words,  all  of  which  she 
spells  perfectly.  What  child  in  full  possession 
of  all  its  faculties  could  accomplish  in  many 
years  what  Helen  has  done  in  months  ?  I  think 
everybody  will  agree  with  Mr.  Anagnos  in  say- 
ing that  his  pupil  is  a  marvel.  N.  B. 


€^c  C&rfettan  Better, 

141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


MARCH  14,  1889. 


"GIFTS  THAT  GKOW  AKE  BEST." 


This  quotation  from  Lucy  Larcom  is  one 
of  the  suggestive  headings  which  Mr.  Anag- 
nos finds  to  lighten  his  annual  report  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  of  which  he  is  director. 
Not  that  the  pages  need  anything  to  make 
them  more  interesting;  for,  in  reading  the 
story  of  what  has  been  accomplished  for 
humanity  since  the  founding  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  one  reads  of  marvels  greater 
than  any  Arabian  Night  tale. 

The  report  makes  a  volume  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pages,  well  arranged,  and 
with  a  full  table  of  contents.  It  includes 
not  only  the  formal  report  of  the  trustees, 
but  a  sketch  of  the  semi-centennial  of  Laura 
Bridgman  and  the  addresses  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  But  that 
which  will  attract  the  most  attention  is  the 
continuation  of  the  wonderful  story  of 
Helen  Keller,  the  little  girl  in  Alabama, 
who,  without  sight,  speech,  or  hearing,  is 
developing  so  rapidly  under  the  devoted  and 
intelligent  tuition  of  Miss  Anna  M.  Sulli- 
van, a  former  pupil  of  the  institution. 
During  the  past  year,  she  has  made  aston- 
ishing progress  in  the  mastery  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Her  vocabulary  includes 
■more  than  three  thousand  words,  which  she 
can  spell  without  a  mistake,  and  which  she 
uses  accurately  in  composition.  "This  is  a 
marvellous  achievement;  for  there  is  no 
pupil  in  any  of  the  schools  for  the  blind, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade,  who 
is  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  in- 
tricacies of  orthography,  and  none  in  those 
for  deaf-mutes  who  can  use  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish with  such  ease  and  precision.  Nay, 
more  !  There  is  no  child  of  her  age,  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  who  could  accom- 
plish in  several  years  what  she  has  done  in 
nineteen  months." 

She  reads  the  embossed  writing  with 
great  facility.  Mr.  Anagnos  says :  "One 
evening,  she  put  her  hand  on  a  copy  of 
Bach's  chorals,  selected  and  edited  for  the 
use  of  the  blind,  which  was  lying  on  my 
desk ;  and,  as  she  turned  a  few  leaves,  she 
began  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  the  words  wie, 
schon,  leuchtet,  etc.,  which  formed  part  of  the 
title  of  the  first  hymn."  In  a  similar  way, 
she  found  out  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  the  Latin  language,  and  "in  a  few  min- 
utes learned  the  words  mensa,  homo,  pater, 
mater,  puer,  soror,  most  of  which  were 
spelled  to  her  but  once."  She  was  eager  to 
learn  something  of  Greek.  "In  answer  to 
her  constant  inquiries,  I  spelled  to  her,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  simplest  possible  form, 
a  number  of  words  and  short,  familiar 
phrases,  such  as  dendron,  tree;  dactylidion, 
ring;  triches,  hair;  kail  eme'ra,  good  morn- 
ing ;  kali  nykta,  good  night ;  pos  e'ehete,  how 
do  you  do ;  kalos,  well ;  and  many  others  of 


the  same  character.  That  the  little  witch 
should  have  stored  in  the  capacious  treasury 
of  her  memory  every  scrap  of  knowledge 
which  she  had  picked  up  in  her  irregular 
linguistic  excursions,  and  that  she  should 
be  able  to  use  it  correctly  whenever  she 
pleases,  seems  inconceivable.  Yet  the  fac- 
simile of  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  "me 
while  making  a  visit  to  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  leaves  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
on  this  point." 

Then  follows  the  entire  letter,  showing- 
how  entirely  at  home  she  is  in  writing. 
Another  note  to  her  aunt  is  also  given,  a 
bit  of  which  is  as  follows :  "I  am  very 
happy,  because  I  have  learned  much  about 
many  things.  I  am  studying  French  and 
German  and  Latin  and  Greek.  Se  agapo  is 
Greek,  and  it  means  I  love  thee.  J'ai  une 
bonne  petite  sceur  is  French,  and  it  means  I 
have  a  good  little  sister.  Nous  avous  un  bon 
pere  et  une  bonne  mere  means  we  have  a  good 
father  and  a  good  mother.  Puer  is  boy  in 
Latin,  and  Mutter  is  mother  in  German.  I 
will  teach  Mildred  many  languages  when  I 
come  home." 

Last  June,  she  was  introduced  to  a  young- 
Greek  whose  name  was  spelled  to  her  only 
once.  Three  months  later,  she  asked  where 
Mr.  F-r-a-n-c-i-s  D-e-m-e-t-r-i-o-s  K-a-1-o-p-o- 
t-h-a-k-e-s  was !  How  many  readers  of  the 
Register,  with  all  their  senses,  could  spell 
that  correctly  after  three  months,  having 
heard  it  spelled  but  once? 

Not  only  is  she  intellectually  a  prodigy, 
but  she  is  "the  personification  of  goodness 
and  happiness."  "No  germ  of  depravity 
can  be  detected  in  the  soil  of  her  moral 
constitution."  Among  the  numerous  deeply 
interesting  incidents  here  gathered  concern- 
ing this  dear  little  girl  of  eight,  one  of  the 
most  touching  is  the  following  : — 

She  is  very  fond  of  all  the  living  things  at 
home,  and  will  not  have  them  unkindly  treated. 
.  .  .  One  morning,  she  was  greatly  distressed  by 
finding  that  one  of  the  dogs  had  a  block  fastened 
to  her  collar.  We  explained  that  it  was  done 
to  keep  Pearl  from  running  away.  Helen  ex- 
pressed a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  dog  ; 
and  at  every  opportunity  during  the  day  she 
would  find  Pearl,  and  carry  the  burden  from 
place  to  place  for  the  creature. 

There  is  now  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  a  child  with  the  same  sad  lack  of  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  much  less  capable  intellectually, 
but  before  whom  the  world  is  broadening 
and  brightening,  thanks  to  the  patient  and 
wise  instruction  furnished  by  this  school. 
If  one  wants  to  know  just  what  it  is  doing, 
he  should  read  this  report  carefully,  and 
follow  it  up  by  a  visit  to  the  school  itself. 
Then,  if  he  has  $25,000  to  spare,  he  might 
joyfully  cast  it  into  the  treasury,  and  close 
up  the  longed  for  endowment  fund.  These 
helpless  children  make  their  own  appeal,— 
an  appeal  stronger  than  any  words  can  do. 
But  many  earnest  persons  have  added  their 
pleas  in  behalf  of  this  school,  and  anion- 
them  Mr.  George  S.  Hale,  who  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  suggests  how  those  who  have 
jewels,  but  not  money,  can  aid  in  this 
blessed  work : — 

How  shall  we  do  it  ?  I  suppose  some  o{ 
may  have  been  looking  upon  these  little  chil- 
dren, and  I  suppose  possibly  you  may  have 
wished  you  could  put  your  hands  upon  their 
eyes  and  look  up  to  heaven  and  sigh,  and  sav, 
"Lphphatha!"  that  is  to  say,  «Be  opened  V> 
lou  may  possibly  have  said  this  to  yourselves, 
What  would  I  not  glve  if  I  couid  do  this  „l 
and  yet  you  can   do  it.JThe  flash   of  the  dia- 


moud  which  these~poor  children  cannot  see,  the 
pretty  ornaments  upon  your  person  which  they 
cannot  enjoy,  the  price  of  any  one  of  them 
enables  you  to  say,  "Ephphatha !"  "Be  opened !" 
Gifts  that  carry  on  such  a  work  as  this 
are  "gifts  that  grow." 
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The  Kindergarten  has  now  $74,710  10  toward 
the  endowment  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Will  not  the  public  aid  us  in  making 
up  the  remaining  $25,289.90,  thus  enabling  us  to 
carry  on  this  work  with  a  sense  of  security  that 
our  income  will  cover  expenses  1  All  contribu- 
tions, large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 

No.  146  Franklin  St.,  or  P.O.  Box  2035,  Boston. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Agassiz,      Mrs.  T.  Mack, 
Miss  E.  L.  Andrew,     Mrs.  R.  T.  Paine, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Appleton,  Miss  Edith  Rotch, 
Miss  C.  T.  Endicott,    Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott, 
Miss  S.  B.  Fay,  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes, 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner, 

Ladies'  Visiting  Committee. 

The  following  additional  contributions  have 
been  received  from  date  of  January  17  to  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1889:  — 

A  friend  of  the  little  blind  children,  additional.  #300.00 
Appleton,  Mrs.  William,  seventh  contribution.  1,000.00 
Bumstead,  Mrs.  Freeman  J.,  Cambridge,  sec- 
ond contribution 50.00 

D.,  L.  W.  and  M.  M.  D.,  fifth  contribution 50.00 

Field,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  V.,  Milton,  third  con- 
tribution    5.00 

Fields,  Mrs.  James  T 50.00 

Foster,  Miss  C.  P.,  Cambridge 10.00 

Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  C 1,000.00 

Gammell,  Mrs.  E.  A. ,  Providence 100.00 

Girls  of  Miss  Marshall's  class  in  Everett  School  2.60 

Gray,  Mrs.  Horace,  third  contribution 25.00 

Guild,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  fourth  contribution 25.00 

Howland,  Mrs.  Zenas  C,  Charlestown,  second 

contribution 20.00 

Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S.,  sixth  contribution 25.00 

Joy,  Mrs.  Charles  H 25.00 

K. ..: 5.00 

Kimball,  Mrs.  M.  Day,  third  contribution 100.00 

Lodge,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  third  contribution 100.00 

Minot,  the  Misses,  second  contribution 25.00 

Norcross,  Grenville  H 250.00 

Norcross,  Miss  Laura,  fifth  contribution 250.00 

Proceeds  of  entertainments  February  22  by 

pupils  of  Perkins  Institution 1G7.65 

Rogers,  Miss  Flora  E.,  New  York 100.00 

Rogers,  Henry  M.,  third  contribution 20.00 

Rotch,  Mrs.  B.  S.,  sixth  contribution 1,000.00 

Russell,  Miss  Marian 100.00 

Sale  of  Miss  S.  M.  Fay's  Poems 25.25 

Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W.,  third  contribution 25.00 

Taggard,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  second  contribution 20.00 

Tappan,  Miss  Mary  A.,  third  contribution 25.00 

Thayer,  Mrs.,  second  contribution 1,000.00 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  seventh  contribution..  100.00 

U.,  S.  R 10.00 

W.,  second  contribution 100.00 

Ware,  Mrs.  C.  E..  fourth  contribution 100.00 

W.,  C.  J.,  Cambridge,  third  contribution 50.00 

Previously  acknowledged 68,449.60 


Total #74,710.10 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


Baker,  Mrs.  Richard,  Jr... 

Coolidge,  Mrs .  J.  T.,  Jr 

Fay  Miss  S.  M 

Glover,  Joseph  B 

Lowell,  Miss  Lucy 

Saltonstall,  W.  G 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H 

Wainwright,  Miss  R.  P 

Wales,  Miss  M.  A 

Previously  acknowledged. 


#50.00 
10.00 
10.00 

100.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
5.00 
25.00 

113.00 


Total #358.00 

In  the  last  published  acknowledgment,  a  con- 
tribution of  $10  given  as  from  W.  I.  Nichols, 
Littleton,  should  have  been  credited  to  the  Sun- 
day-school of  the  First  Congregational  Unitarian 
Society,  Littleton. 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  146  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 
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Entertainment 

In    Aid    of   the    KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

A  MOCK  TRIAL, 

GIVEN  BY  PUPILS  OF  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION,  IN  THE  INSTITUTION  HALL, 

Shurgday  Inarch  21,  1539, 


AT  7.30  O'CLOCK. 


ADMISSION  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS. 


1.  Organ  Solo,      .    K.    R.   \V.   Miles,  —  — 

2.  Mock  Trial  for   Breach  of   Promise. 

3.  Piano  Solo,  A.    H.    Martin,  Gavotte  in  B  minor. 

4.  Violin  Solo,         CW.   Holmes,         L'Aragonesa, 

•').  Waltz  by  Orchestra,  —  —  —  — 


Wdy 

—        Bach 

Alard 

Burnham 


Mock  Trial  for  Breach  of  Promise. 

— «-*   Cast  of   Characters.   **->— 

.JUDGE,  HON.    HUNKER  HILL  CLAY, A.  J.   HOSKING 

DEPENDENT,    MR.  J.  BARKYMORE  DE  BROWN-SMYTHE, E.   H.  FOWLER 

HEZEKIAH  CLOVERTOP E    E.  BERRY 

MR.  JAY  COOK   BISBY U.   S.  LYONS 

MR.    AUGUSTUS  FITZ-ALLEN  THOMPSON G.  B.  BOWEN 

HON.   ALLEN   A.   FOGG,   (Counsel  for  Plaintiff,) G.  E.   HAWKES 

HON.   DANIEL  WEBSTER  GIVEMFITZ,   (Counsel  for  Defendant)..  -C.  W.   HOLMES 


HON.   SP 


M.   SHEA 


ID 
U 
0 
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CLERK  OF  THE  COURT G.  WASHINGTON 

CRIER A.   H.   MARTIN 

DISTRICT  TELEGRAPH   BOY W.  RAMSDELL 

A.  HARDCASE H.  HODSDON 

M-  T.   HEAD H.  CLARK 

HANS  SWEILAGER P.  TRAINER 

U.   R.  GREENHORN J.  MORRISON 

(HOW  CHOW  SING  SING,   ESQ H.  M.  MERRITT 

I.   M.    DEADBEAT, E.   D.   BIGELOW 

HANNIBAL  WASHINGTON  NAPOLEON   SNOWBALL, E.   McVAY 

ICHABOI)  NUMBSKULI W.   S.  JENNEY 

P         N.   SWINDLES A.   E.   UPTON 

RAT   MORIARITY J.   H.   WARBURTON 

MON.   AUGUSTE  BETE-NOIR H.  R.  W.  MILES 

R.    D.  QUICK A.   L.  COTTON  (P.T.I). ) 

RLMN'I  IFF.    MISS   ARAMINTA   CLOVERTOP G.   MARSHALL 

MRS.   CYNTHIA    ANN   BUSBY M.   WHEELER 

BTIIEL1NDA    CAROLINE   MARY    ANDERSON   BUSBY J.    BURNHAM 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  22,   1889. 


A  MOCK  TRIAL. 


Entertainment  by  Pupils  of   the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the   Blind. 

The  ceaseless  outlook  by  friends  of  the  blind 
for  new  means  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  their 
lives  and  faculties  and  the  rnarked  success  of 
the  sightless  themselves  in  responding  to  them, 
have  hardly  been  better  exemplified  than  in  such 
entertainments  as  that  given  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, South  Boston,  last  evening— A  Mock 
Trial.  The  institution  hall  was  well  filled  by 
those  who  appreciate  the  admirable  object  for 
which  it  was  given,  to  aid  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind. 

At  7.30  P.  M.,  after  an  organ  solo  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
W.  Miles,  the  primo  feature  of  the  ovening  was 
opened,  the  trial  being  one  for  breach  of 
promise.  It  was  a  cleverly  conceived  and  out- 
lined production  from  the  standpoint  of  humor, 
and  those  representing  the  dramatis  personso 
displayed  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  an  in- 
cisive perception  of  the  capabilities  of  their 
parts.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Judge  Hon. 
Bunker  Hill  Clay,  A.  J.  Hosfcing;  defendant, 
Mr.  J.  Barrymore  de  Brown-Smythe,  E.  H. 
Fowler ;  Hezekiah  Clovertop,  E.  E.  Berry ;  Mr. 
Jay  Cook  Busby,  U.  S.  Lyons;  Mr.  Augustus 
Fitz-Allen  Thompson.  C.  B.  Bowen:  Hon.  Allen 
A.Fogg,  (counsel  for  plain!  iff).  C.  E.  Hawkcs; 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster  Giveinfitz,  (counsel 
for  defendant),  C.  W.  Holmes;  Hon. 
Splicem  Tite.  M.  Shea:  Clerk  of  the 
Court,  G.  Washington;  Crier.  A.  ,H.  Mar- 
tin; District  Telegraph  Boy,  W.  Ramsdell; 
Jurors— A.  Hardcaso,  H.  Hodson ;  M.  TV  Head, 
H.  Clark;  Hans  Sweilager,  P.  Trainer;  U.  R. 
Greenhorn,  J.  Morrison;  Chow  Chow  Sing  Sing, 
Esq.,  H.  M.  Merritt;  I.  M.  Deadbeat.  E.  D.  Big- 
elow:  Hannibal  Washington  Napoleon  Snow- 
ball. E.  McVay;  lehabod  Numbskull,  W.  S.  Jeir 
nev;  N.  Swindler,  A.  E.  Unton;  Pat  Morianty, 
J.  IT.  Warburton:  Mon.  Auguste  Bete-Noir,  H. 
R.  W.  Miles;  P.  D.  Quick.  A.  L.  Cotton  (P.  T.  D.); 
Plaintiff,  Miss  Aramiuta Clovertop,  G.  Marshall; 
Mrs.  Cynthia  Ann  Busby,  M.  Wheeler;  Ethehn- 
da  Caroline  Mary  Anderson  Busby,  J.  Burnham. 

The  entertainment  was  followed  by  instru- 
mental .music  by  A.  H.  Martin  and  C.  W. 
Holmes,  closing  with  the  performance  by  the 
pupils'  orchestra  of  a  waltz  composed  aTid  ar- 
ranged by  one  of  their  own  number. 


FRIDAY  MORNING.  MARCH   22,    1889 


AT  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

A  JEMeasliiB    Entertainment '  iu    Aid  of  the 
Kindergarten. 


A  bright  entertainment  was  given  last  even- 
ing at  the  Perkins  Institution  in  South  Boston, 
in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  The 
programme,  which  was  an  excellent  one,  was 
opened  with  an  organ  solo  by  H.  R.  W.  Miles. 
The  piece  of  the  evening  was  a  mock  trial  for 
breach  of  promise.  A.  J.  Hastings  took  the 
part  o£  the  judge,  G.  Marshall  personated  the 
fair  plaintiff  and  E.  H.  Fowler  the  defendant. 
C.  E.  Hawkes  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  and 
C.  W.  Holmes  for  the  defendant.  The  clerk, 
jurors  and  witnesses  wore  personated  by 
other  members  of  the  institution,  i  ho  parts 
were  taken  with  mnch  ability,  and  the  actors 
evidently  entered  heart  and  soul  Into  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion.  The  audience,  which  com- 
pletely tilled  the  institution,  witnessed,  the 
comedy  with  infinite  amusement  and  testified 
their  appreciation  in  irequgnt  applause. 

The  mock  trial  was  concluded,  and  A.  II. 
Martin  gave  a  piano  solo,  a  gavotte  in  B  minor 
bv  Bach.  It  was  rendered  with  fins  execu- 
tion, showing  a  high  degree  of  artistic,  merit. 
C.  W.  Holmes  played  a  sweet  violin  solo, 
which  elicited  a  storm  of  applause.  The  last 
exercise  was  the  playing,  by  an  orchestra  of 
nine  pieces,  ot  a  vvahz  composed  by  John 
Burnham.  one  of  the  little  musicians.  It  was 
a  remarkably  bright  little  melody,  filled  with 
catchy  strains,  aud  showed  wonderful  pre- 
cociousness  in  its  composer.  It  was  well 
g  yen,  its  author  conducting  the  orchestra 
with  much  skill,  heating  the  time  with  his 
rife  very  demurely  when  not  playing.  The 
members  of  the  orchestra  were  all  quite 
young  and  displayed  great  proficiency.  The 
tune  was  portect  and  the  harmonv  simply 
wonderful. 
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FRIDAY.    -MAROQ    15,   1889. 


braided  in  fino  plaits  a::d  twisted  around  the 
back  of  her  bead.  Her  face  Ls  small  and 
somev.hat   wrinkl  month  very  small, 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 


SOME     FACTS     REGARDING    THIS    RE- 
MARKABLE   WOMAN     RECALLED. 


Her  Story  Has  Often  Been  Told  Before, 
bat  It  Can  Sever  I.os;-  Its  Wonderful 
Interest-  Her  Delight  in  Work— Her 
Writing- 

In   Hanover,  N.   H.,  on  Dec.  21,  1820,  the 
wife  of  Daniel  Bridgman  gavo  birth  to  a 
delicate  girl,  who  was  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  most  interesting  persons  of  this  age. 
The  constitution  of  the  little  girl  was  very 
feeble,  and  she  was  subject  to  severe  convul- 
sions till  she  was  a  year  and  a  half  old.    For 
a  while  her  health  unproved  wonderfully, 
and  she  began  to  show  a  fan-  degree  ofc  intel- 
ligence.   She  had  barely  reached  the  age  of 
2  years  when  she  was  stricken  down  with 
scarlet  fever,  and  at  the  end  of  five  weeks 
she  had  lost  both  sight  and  hearing.    For 
Eve  months  she  was  kept  in  bed  in  a  dark- 
ened room ;  a  year  passed  before  she  could 
walk  unsupported,  and  it  was  two  years  be- 
fore she  was  strong  enough  to  sit  up  all  day. 
It  was  not  until  she  was  4  years  of  age  that 
her  bodily  health  was  restored,  but  her  sense 
of  taste  and  smell  had  died  too.    Her  living 
brain  refused  to  die,  but  there  was  no  means 
of  communication  with  her  except  through 
her  sense  of  touch.     As  soou  as  she  was  able 
to    walk    she    wandered    about    the    room 
feeling   of    everything   she   could   lay   her 
hands  on,  and  through  the  guidance  of  her 
mother  even  learned  to  &ew,  to  knit  and  to 
braid.    She  was  very  affectionate,  but  it  was 
not  easy  to  communicate  with  her.   The  only 
way  of  telling  her  to  go  to  a  place  was  by  a 
push,  and  a  wish  to  draw  near  was  indicated 
by  a  drawing  movement.    A  pat  on  the  head 
meant  approval,  on  the  back  disapproval. 
She  showed  eagerness  to  learn,  but  the  need 
of  language  to  restrain  her  became  evident ; 
only  her  father  had  control  over  her  will. 
She  had  lived  this  monotonous  life  for  eight 
years  when  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  and   Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  in  South  Boston,  heard  of  her. 
Ho  went  to"  Hanover,  saw  the  child  and  pre- 
vailed upon  the  parents  to  intrust  her  to  his 
care.     In  October,  1837,  sho  was  taken  to  the 
institution.     Dr.   Howe  commenced  her  in- 
struction by  taking  common   household  arti- 
cles, such  as  spoon,  fork,  knifo,  table,  etc., 
and  having  the  names  printed  in  raised  let- 
ters.   By  feeling  of  these  she  learned  that  the 
words  differed  from  each  other  as  much  as 
the     articles    they    designated.      Then    she 
learned  to  place  the  labels  on  the  things  they 
designated.     Within   three  months  after  the 
beginning    of    these    experiments   she    hud 
learned  tho  manual  alphabet  as  used  by  the 
deaf  mutes. 

Imagine  the  delight  Laura  Bridgman  must 
have  felt  \-  hen  she  found  that  she  could  com- 
municate with  tho  world  by  tho  movements 
of  ber  fingers. 

Her  progress  from  new  on  was  marvelous, 
and  sho  was  soon  able  to  read  books  for  the 
blind  and  to  write  letters  to  her  parents.    She 
also  learned  the  process  of  addition  and  sub- 
straction  in  small  numbers,  to  understand 
the  days  of  tho  week,  and  to  measure  time  so 
accurately  as  to  distinguish  between  a  half 
and  a  whole  note   in   music.     Her  senso  of 
touch  inf  onus  her   when  music  is  being  per- 
formed by  tho  undulations  of  the  air  or  the 
vibrations  of  the  floor.     She  is  quick  to  per- 
ceive tho  opening  of  a  door  or  the  approach 
of  a  person,  and   recognizes  in  an  instant  her 
acquaintances  by   touching  their  hands   or 
Jheir  dress.    Laura  Bridgman  is  now  almost 
GO  years  old  and  enjoys  the  best  of  health. 
Her  head    is   finely    developed.    Her   light 
.  brown  hair  is  parted    in   tho   middle   and 
combed    very  smoothly   back;  the  ends  are 
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her   lips   thin  and  colorless   and   her    nose 
slender  and  straight.    The  blue  glasses  which 
she  wears  effectually  hide  her  eyes.     She  is 
an  expert  lace  maker,  and  it  pleases  her  to 
have  her  work  appreciated.     Sho  takes  great 
pleasure  in  making  samples  of   laco  which, 
visitors  aro  eager  to  buy  as  mementoes  of  her 
skill.     Sho  has  a  great  desire  to  bo  useful,  and 
delights  in  the  idea  of  earning  mouey  and  ac- 
cumulating it.     With  every  mat  she  sells  she 
gives  her  autograph  with  the  price  marked 
on  it.     Her  method  of  writing  is  quite  inter- 
esting.   -Sho  has  a  covered  pad  with  slight 
grooves  in  it  which   keep  her   lines  straight. 
Sho  places  two  fingers  on  the  groove  and 
quickly  makes  the  letters,  pushing  her  fingers 
close  to  tho  pencil,  so  that  she  will  not  run  one 
letter  on  to  another.     Sho  writes  as  rapidly 
as     an     ordinary      person      docs.       Laura 
is  very  fond  of  receiving  visitors,  with  whom 
she  converses  on  all  subjects  and  never  seems 
to  tire.     She  has  received  calls  from   numer- 
\  ous  distinguished  people  of  this  country  and 
others.     Lama  threads  needles  in  a  uuiquo 
way,  sho  places  the  eye  on  her  tongue  and 
deftly  rolls  the  thread  into  it.    Sho  is  a  great 
correspondent.       When     President    Garfield 
died  she  wrote  a  long  letter  of  condolence  to 
Mrs.    Garfield.     Her   highest  pleasure  seems 
to  be  conversation.    She  is  also  happy  when 
assisting  the  teachers  in  the  institution.     She 
reads  the  Bible  carefully  and  likes  to  have 
books  and  magazines   read   to   her.      It  is 
thought  that  Laura  does  not  realise  what  sho 
has  missed  in  life;  she  is  always  cheerful, 
happy  and  affectionate  to  her  nearest  friends. 
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To  See!  Is  it  not  to  be  Happy? 


[The  following  beautiful  lines,  spec- 
ially appropriate  to  the  principal  selection 
of  this  page,  were  composed  forty  years 
ago  by  Miss  Abby  B.  Carter  of  this  town. 
She  and  her  sister  Miss  Sophia  B.  Carter 
were  two  of  the  four  blind  children  with 
whom  Dr.  Howe  began  his  School  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston,  which  has  since 
become  so  famous  and  so  useful.  They 
were  then  respectively  six  and  eight  years 
old — about  the  same  age  as  Helen  Keller 
of  the  story  below.  Miss  Abby  Carter. 
the  writer  of  these  lines,  died  in  187").  and 
her  sister  within  the  past  year.] 

Oh !  I  have  often  sighed' to  look 

Upon  Earth's  changing  loveliness, 
On  hill  and  tree  and  sparkling  brook, 

And  every  flowret's  form  of  grace. 

I've  stood  alone  when  Night's  fair  queen. 

Encircled  by  her  glittering  train. 
Smiles  with  a  dignity  serene 

On  all  things  'neath  her  silvery  reign. 


And  oh,  how  I  have  longed  to  raise 
The  veil  that  shrouds  mo  from  her  light. 

And  for  one  blissful  moment  gaze 
Upon  a  scene  so  softly  bright. 

When  near  some  mighty  work  of  art, 

Or  softly-shaded  pencilling, 
Regret's  unhidden  tear  will  start, 

Vainly  for  me  their  charms  they  fling  ! 

Vainly,  save  when  affection's  tone 
Conveys  them  to  my  spirit's  sense — 

Then,  though  deep  shades  are  o'er  them  thrown, 
Then,  I  can  feel  their  influence. 

That  gentle  tone,  it  brings  to  me 
Dew-drops  that  in  young  roses  lie — 

Wavelets  of  beauty  from  the  sea, 
And  radiance  from  the  sunset  sky. 

Then  to  my  mental  vision  holds 

Some  monarch  mountain's  towering  form. 
Around  whose  head  in  mingling  folds 

Hang  clouds,  dark  with  the  coming  storm. 

Majesty,  beauty,  loveliness, 
They  touch  in  turn  the  spirit's  lyre— 

And  notes  of  thrilling  happiness 
Oft  ring  from  its  responsive  wire. 

But,  ah,  there  is  a  temple  fair 
Where  God  hath  placed  their  holiest  shrine, 

Whose  radiant  light  I  may  not  share- 
Alas  !  on  me  it  cannot  shine. 

The  light  enthroned  on  man's  high  brow — 
The  light  that  beams  from  woman's  eye — 

The  light  of  childhood's  ruddy  glow- 
All  this  to  me  is  mystery. 

How  often  doth  my  spirit  pine 
For  one  sweet  glance  of  tenderness — 

Each  gladdening  sight  I  would  resign 
With  joy,  might  I  this  boon  possess. 

But  I  must  check  these  burning  sighs— 
'Tis  God  witholds  the  gift  so  bright; 

I'll  bid  this  thought  like  incense  rise — 
Love  comes  not  always  clothed  in  light ! 

"Tis  borne  upon  a  whisper,  soft 
As  e'en  the  softest  breath  of  spring, 

Or  in  a  deep,  rich  cadence  oft 
Its  music  on  the  heart  'twill  fling. 

The  gentlest  pressure  of  the  hand 
Can  send  sweet  trembling  thro'  the  soul, 

And  agitate  With  magic  wand 
The  waves  of  feeling  as  they  roll. 

Oh  God,  I  mourn  not.     I  own 

That  much  of  bliss  to  me  is  given, 
Affection's  clasp,  affection's  tone 

Are  priceless  blessings  sent  from  Heaven. 

Give  me  but  these,  and  let  me  feel 

A.  sweet  assurance  of  thy  love, 
Then  am  I  blest  till  Thou  reveal 

The  brightness  of  Thy  world  above. 

Andover,  April,  1849, 


nra  Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller. 


We  recently  took  up  the  last  annual  re- 
pert — .ifty-seventh — of  "The  Perkins  In- 
stitute and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind"  at  South  Boston.  It  is  exceeding- 
ly interesting  as  showing  how  much  is 
done  there  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  for  the  educatiou  of  youth  deprived 
of  sight.  At  the  time  of  making  the  re- 
port, there  were  214  persons  connected 
with  the  institution,  including  those  in 
the  kindergarten  at  Jamacia  Plain,  and 
also  the  teachers  and  employees  of  the 
different  departments.  In  the  time 
covered  by  the  report  was  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  admission  to 
the  school  of  Laura  Bridgman.  The  re- 
port says  that  "Miss  Sophia  B.  Carter  of 
Andover,  one  of  Dr.  Howe's  first  pupils," 
was  present  at  that  anniversary.  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  presided  and  read  a  short 
sketch  prepared  by  Miss  Bridgman,  which 
is  so  beautiful  in   its    simplicity  that   we  J 


copy  the  opening  and  closing  paragraph*  : 
"There  was  a  little   Wind  and  deaf   and 
dumb   srirl    named   Laura   D.    Bridgman, 
whose  eye  was  shaded  by  a  curtain   from 
her    childhood;    then     the     curtain    was 
drawn  up  by  the   hand   of  God,   and   her 
head   was  filled   with   light   divine.     She 
lived  on  an   immense  farm  in  Hanover, 
X.  II.     She  was  conducted  to   Boston   by 
her  parents  at  the  age  of  seven  years.     A 
great  and  wise   gentleman    came   to   visit 
her  at  her  own  home.     His  name  was  Dr. 
S  .G.  Howe,  of  whom  little  Laura  was   so 
very  shy;  she  was  timid  of  his  long  hands 
when  he  took  her  tiny   hands   so   gently 

and  kindly 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome 
you  all  on  the  blest  anniversary  of  my 
birthday.  I  praise  the  Lord  for  his  iov- 
ing  kindness  toward  me.  He  has  been 
merciful  to  enrich  me  with  a  home  and 
many  friends  during  this  long,  long  life  of 
fifty  years.  I  have  attained  the  enjoy- 
ment through  the  wonderous  goodness  of 
our  heavenly  Father.  If  Dr.  Howe  and 
Mrs.  Morton  and  Miss  Rogers  and  Mrs. 
Bond  were  on  the  wide  earth,  it  would 
add  the  happiness  of  my  greeting  them  at 
this  jubilee.  But  the  Lord  is  my  joy,  and 
I  rely  on  him  for  real  happiness.  I  loved 
Dr.  Howe  as  well  as  an  own  father.  He 
was  a  precious  gift  from  above  for  my 
youth.  He  is  more  worthy  than  fine 
sold." 


During  the  year  whicli  marked  the  semi- 
centenary  of  Laura  Bridgman,  a  little  girl 
i  had  entered  the  school   deprived  like    her 
of  sight,  hearing,  and  speech,  and  in  other 
!  respects   so   much  resembling  her  that  all 
'  thought  of  her  as   "another  little  Laura 
Bridgman."   Her  name  was  Helen  Keller; 
her  age    seven   years,   and   her  home  in 
j  Tuscumbia,   Alabama.      "When    nineteen 
]  months  old,  she  had  a  severe  illness  which 
i  left  her  unable   to   see  or  hear.     As    she 
grew,  she  became  so  anxious  to  learn  the 
mysteries  of  life  about  her,  that  her  father 
wrote  to  Mr.  Anagnos,    the   Superintend- 
ent of  the  Institution,  for  help.     He    sent 
to  Alabama  Miss   Sullivan,  a  young  lady 
|  teacher,    who   had   herself   been  partially 
blind.     With  the  experience  of  Dr.  Howe 
and   Laura    Bridgman    before     her,   and 
following  his  methods,   she  succeeded  at 
once   in  opening  communication  with  the 
active  little  mind  in  its  dark   prison.     She 
was  first   taught    the     deaf    and     dumb 
alphabet,  the   name   of  an    object   which 
she  could  feel  being  spelled   out  on   the 
i  palm  of  her  hand.     It  was  a  surprise   and 
delight  to   her  that   everything   could    be 
indicated   by   a    special   name.     She    was 
soon   able   to   recognize   by  feeling,  their 
j  hands  or  clothes,  all  about   them,   and   to 
j  spell   out    their   names.     Later,    she    was 
I  brought  to  South   Boston,   and    there   de- 
•  veloped   a   remarkable  capacity  for  learn- 
ing both  in  language  and  in  other  branches. 
Of  her  progress  in   acquiring   knowledge, 
Bome  idea  may   he   gained   from   extracts 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Anagnos. 

Whether  she  is  in  the  house  or  in  the 
garden,  out  in  the  open  country  or  in  the 
crowded  Btreete  of  a  city,  on  land  or  on 
the  water,  she  finds  even  where  abundant 
materials  for  a  lesson  in  geography  or 
botany  or  mathematics,  or  on   some  other 


subject.  As  soon  as  she  enters  a  car  on 
a  horse  railroad,  she  wants  to  know  the 
color  of  the  animals,  the  names  of  the 
conductor  and  driver,  the  number  of  the 
passengers,  and  whether  there  are  any 
babies  among  them,  and  asks  what  can 
be  seen  on  either  side  of  the  vehicle  as  it 
moves  along  on  the  track.  In  June  last 
she  visited  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  at 
Charlestown, (in  company  with  her  mother, 
her  teacher,  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins,) and  manifested  great  interest  in  its 
history  and  in  its  height.  She  had  hardly 
reached  the  ground  after  descending  from 
the  top  of  the  tower,  when  she  informed 
her  companions  that  there  were  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  steps  in  it,  missing 
only  two  from  the  exact  number.  .  .  . 
During  a  visit  to  Pilgrim  Hall  at  Plym- 
outh, where,  after  examining  various  arti- 
j  cles,  such  as  a  model  of  the  "Mayflower," 
'  a  spinning  wheel,  Peregrine  White's  cra- 
dle, and  several  ancient  chairs,  tables  and 
utensils,  she  was  very  much  disappointed 
because  everything  was  not  explained  to 
her  minutely,  and  because  she  was  not 
allowed  to  lay  her  hands  on  the  contents 
of  the  cabinets,  and  on  all  the  precious 
relics  that  are  treasured  in  that  sacred 
shrine.  Her  hunger  for  knowledge  is  in- 
satiate. She  is  always  on  the  qui  vive  for 
something  new  which  seems  beyond  her 
reach.  Xo  sooner  does  one  begin  to  con- 
verse with  her  than  the  interrogatives, 
"why,"  "how  many,"  "who,"  "what." 
"when"  and  "where,"  fly  from  her  fin- 
gers in  rapid  succession 

One  evening  she  put  her  hand  on  a  copy 
of  Bach's  chorals,  selected  and  edited  by 
Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  which  was  lying  on  my  desk;  and, 
as  she  turned  a  few  leaves,  she  began  to 
inquire  the  meaning  of  the  words  reie, 
schon,  leuchtet,  etc,  which  formed  part  of 
the  first  hymn.  Xo  explanation  was 
given  to  her  then  about  the  German  or 
any  other  foreign  tongue.  This  was  done, 
however  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of 
July,  when  she  was  anxious  to  know  what 
Latin  was,  having  just  heard  it  mentioned 
by  a  pupil  of  t he  high  school  as  one  of 
the  studies  there.  On  being  told  by  her 
teacher  that  it  was  a  foreign  language, 
spoken  by  an  ancient  people  and  al- 
together different  from  ours,  Helen  caught 
the  idea  instantly,  and  learned  in  a  few 
minutes  the  words  mensa,  homo,  pater, 
puer,  puera,  and  soigpr,  most  of  which 
were  spelled  to  her  only  once. 

The  next  day  she  left  Boston  for  Brew- 
ster, where  she  was  to  spend  the  summer 
months  playing,  bathing,  and  gathering 
shells  and  sea-weeds;  but  on  the  14th  of 
August  I  received  a  note  from  her,  saying 
that  she  was  studying  French  with  her 
teacher,  and  giving  as  specimens  of  her 
work  several  short  sentences,  in  which 
there  was  but  a  single  inaccuracy,  the  ex- 
pression ma  chkre,  instead  of  mon  eher 
monsieur,  being  used  twice.  I  need 
scarcely  remark  that  I  was  both  delighted 
and  surprised  at  this  new  revelation.  In 
the  same  letter  she  spoke  of  her  future  in- 
tentions and  of  her  thirst  for  general  in- 
formal ion  in  the  following  words:  "I 
will  learn  to  talk  Latin,  too.  and  some 
day  you  will  teach  me  Greek.  1  do  want 
to  learn  much  about  everything."     While 


bathing  at  the  sea-shore  at  Brewster,  she 
made  the  acquaintance. of  a  German  lady, 
who,  responding  to  her  wishes,  taught 
her  a  few  German  words. 

On  her  return  to  Boston  at  the  opening 
of  our  school,  Helen  seemed  to  be  very 
eager  to  study  Greek;  and,  in  answer  to 
her  constant  inquiries,  I  spelled  to  her 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  simplest  form, 
a  number  of  words  and  short  familiar 
phrases,  such  as  dendron,  tree;  dactyli- 
dion,  ring;  treches,  hair;  kale  emera,  go»d 
morning;  kale  nykta,  good  night;  pos 
echete,  how  do  you  do;  kulos,  well;  chaere, 
goodbye,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
character. 

How  well  she  understood  and  remem- 
bered may  be  seen  from  a  letter  written 
soon  after  to  "Mon  cher  Monsieur  Anag- 
nos: 

I  When  I  am  thirteen  years  old  I  an  go- 
ing to  travel  in  many  strange  and  beautiful 
countries.  I  shall  climb  very  high  moun- 
tains in  Norway  and  see  much  ice  and 
snow.  I  hope  I  will  not  fall  and  hurt  my 
head.  I  shall  visit  liUle  Lord  Fauntleroy 
in  England  and  he  be  glad  to  show  me 
his  grand  and  very  ancient  castle.  And 
we  will  run  with   the   deer  and  feed  the 

I  rabbits  and  catch  the  squirrels.  I  shall 
not  be  afraid  of  Fauntleroy 's  great  dog 
Dougal.  I  hope  Fauntleroy  take  me  to 
see  a  very  kind  queen.  When  I  go  to 
France  I  will  talk  French.  A  little  French 
boy  will  say,  Varlez-vous  Francais?  and  I 
will  say,  Out,  Monsieur,  vous-avez  un  joli 

i  chapeau.  Don  nez  moi  unbaiser.  I  hope 
you  will  go  with  me  to  Athens  to  see  the 
maid  of  Athens.  She  was  very  lovely 
lady  and  I  will  talk  Greek  to  her.  I  will 
say,  se  agapo  and,  pos  echete.  and  I  think 
she  will  say,  kalos,  and  then  I  will  say 
Chaere.  Will  you  please  come  to  see  me 
soon  and  take  me  to  the  theater?  When 
you  come  I  will  say,  Kale  emera,  and 
when  you  go  home  I  will  say,  Kmle  nykta. 
Now  I  am  too  tired  to  write  more ;  je  vous 
aime. 

Au  revoir 
From  your  darling  little 
Friend        Helen  A.  Keller. 


As  showing  the  keeness  of  her  percep- 
tive faculties,  we  quote  one  instance. 

One  day  a  number  of  persons  assembled 
in  our  dining-room  were  shown  by  Miss 
Moulton,  the  matron  of  the  institution,  a 
crystal  lemon  squeezer  of  new  design,  and 
all  tried  in  vain  to  guess  what  it  was.  It 
had  never  been  used,  and  its  shape  failed 
to  suggest  to  any  one  its  purpose,  until 
Helen  examined  it.  She  immediately 
spelled  "lemonade,"  and  wished  for  a  tum- 
bler, in  which  to  prepare  some.  When 
the  glass  was  brought,  she  put  the  squeez- 
er in  proper  position  upon  it.  On  being 
closely  questioned  as  to  what  had  sug- 
gested to  her  an  idea,  which  the  adults 
around  her  had  failed  to  catch,  she  twice 
put  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  spelled 
'•I  think." 

Helen's  fertile  mind  is  rich  in  ideas  and 
crowded  with  thoughts,  and  some  of  her 
single  sayings  are  like  flashes  of  light  in 
the  darkness.  On  being  asked  once  by 
a  clergyman  what  ministers  are,  she 
answered  promptly,  "they  are  men  who 
read  from  a  book  and  talk  loud  for  people 
j  to  be  good/'  Evidently  her  definition  is 
not  wanting  either  in  originality  or  in  apt- 
ness. 
I 

From  the  acount  given   by  her   teacher, 


Mi>-  Sulivan,  of  her  intellectual  progress, 
we  make  further  extracts. 

J  am  constantly  asked  the  question, 
"how  did  yon  teach  her  the  meaning  of 
words  expressive,  of  intellectual  unci 
moral  qualities?"  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  tell  just  how  she  came  to  under* 
stadd  the  meaning  of  abstract  ideas,  and 
to  acquire  the  means  of  expressing  them; 
but  I  believe  it  was  more  through  associa- 
tion and  repetition  than  through  any  ex- 
planation of  mine.  This  is  especially 
true  of  her  earlier  lessons,  when  her  know- 
ledge of  language  was  so  slight  as  to  make 
explanation  well-nigh  impossible. 

I  have  always  made  it  a  practice  to  use 
the  words  descriptive  of  emotions,  of 
intellectual  or  moral  qualities  and  actions, 
in  connection  with  the  circumstance  which 
required  these  words.  Soon  after  she  was 
put  under  my  charge,  Helen  broke  her 
new  doll,  of  which  she  was  very  fond. 
She  began  to  cry.  I  said  to  her,  "teacher 
sorry.''''  After  a  few  repetitions  of  this 
word  whenever  any  occasion  called  for  its 
use,  she  came  to  associate  it  with  the  feel- 
ing to  which  it  belongs. 

The  word  "happy"  she  learned  in  a 
similar  way;  also,  "right,"  "wrong," 
"good,"  "bad,"  and  others  of  like  charac- 
ter. The  word  "love"  she  learned  as 
other  children  do, — by  its  association  with 
caresses. 

One  day  I  asked  her  a  very  simple  ques- 
tion in  the  combination  of  numbers,  to 
which  I  was  sure  she  could  give  a  correct 
reply.  But  she  began — as  children  often 
do — to  answer  at  random.  I  checked  her, 
and  she  stood  still,  the  expression  of  her 
face  plainly  showing  that  she  was  trying  to 
think.  I  touched  her  forehead,  and  then 
spelled  "t-h-i-n-k."  It  was  the  first  time 
that  I  had  given  her  the  word;  but  being 
thus  connected  with  the  act,  it  seemed 
to  impress  itself  upon  her  mind  much  as 
if  I  had  placed  her  hand  upon  an  object 
and  then  spelled  its  name.  Since  that 
time  she  always  uses  the  word  "think" 
intelligently. 

At  a  later  period  I  began  to  use  such 
words  as  "perhaps,"  "suppose,"  "ex- 
pect," "forget,"  "remember."  If  her 
mother  was  absent,  Helen  would  ask, 
"where  is  mother  now?"  I  would  reply, 
"I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  she  is  with 
Leila." 

She  is  always  anxious  to  learn  the  names 
of  people  we  meet  in  the  horse-cars  or 
elsewhere,  and  to  know  where  they  are 
coins  and  what  they  will  do.  The  follow- 
ing  conversation  illustrates  her  interest  in 
those  about  her,  and  shows  how  words  of 
this  kind  are  taught:  — 

Helen.     "What  is  little  boy's  name?" 
Teacher.     I  do  not  know,  for  he   is  a 
little  strange  boy;     but  perhaps  his   name 
is  Jack. 

Helen.     What  will  he  play? 
Teacher.     I  suppose  he  will  play  ball. 
Helen.     What  are  the  boys  doing  now? 
Teacher.     Perhaps  they  are  expecting 
Jack,  and  are  waiting  for  him. 

After  the  words  have  become  familiar 
to  her,  she  begins  to  use  them  in  compo- 
sition, as  shown  in  the  following  illustra- 
tion: 

Sept.  26. — This  morning  teacher  and  I 
sat  by  the  window  and  we  saw  a  little  boy 


walking  on  the  side  walk.  It  was  raining 
verv  hard  and  he  had  a  very  large  um- 
brella to  keep  off  the  rain-drops. 

I  do  not  know  how  old  he  was  but  think 
he  may  have  been  six  years  old.  Perhaps 
his  name  was  Joe.  I  do  not  know  where 
he  was  going  because  he  was  a  little 
strange  boy.  But  perhaps  his  mother 
sent  him  to  a  store  to  buy  something  for 
dinner.  He  had  a  bag  in  one  hand.  I 
sv/ppose  he  was  going  to  take  ii  to  his 
mother.  Helen  A.  Keller. 


What  a  Blind  (Jirl  saw  at  a  Circus. 

Wc  hope  the  children  will  read  the 
long  account  on  the  sixth  page  about 
Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  girl  at  the  School  for  the  Blind 
in  South  Boston.  Her  interest  in 
animals  and  her  knowledge  of  them 
is  so  remarkable  that  we  copy  a  little 
more  from  the  narrative  of  her 
teacher : 

"In  the  autumn  she  went  to  a  cir- 
cus, and  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
animals.  She  learned  their  names, 
homes  and  habits,  what  they  do,  and 
how  they  are  caught  and  taken  from 
place  to  place  for  exhibition.  While 
we  were  standing  before  his  cage,  the 
lion  roared,  and  Helen  felt  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  air  so  distinctly  that  she 
was  able  to  produce  the  noise  quite 
accurately. 

I  tried  to  describe  to  her  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  camel,  but,  as  we  were 
not  allowed  to  touch  the  animal,  I 
feared  that  she  did  not  get  a  correct 
idea  of  its  shape.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, however,  I  became  satisfied, 
that  she  had  made  a  very  good  mental 
picture  of  it;  for,  hearing  a  commotion 
in  the  schoolroom,  I  went  and  found 
Helen  on  all  fours  with  a  pillow  so 
strapped  upon  her  back  as  to  leave  a 
hollow  in  the  middle,  thus  making  a 
hump  on  either  side.  Between  these 
humps  she  had  placed  her  doll,  to 
which  she  was  giving  a  ride  around 
the  room.  1  watched  her  for  some 
time  as  she  moved  about,  trying  to 
taka  long  strides  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  idea  I  had  given  her  of  the  cam- 
el's gait.  When  I  asked  her  what  she 
was  doing,  she  replied,  "I  am  a  very 
funny  camel."  .... 

We  spent  a  few  days  in  Washing- 
ton, where  Prof.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  visited  us.  He  was  delighted  to 
find  that  Helen  could  converse  rap- 
idly, and  use  language  intelligently 
and  correctly.  He  talked  to  her  about 
animals,  and  sent  her  a  toy  elephant, 
which  pleased  her  exceedingly.  Con- 
cerning her  visit  to  Washington  she 
writes: — 

Mr.  Bell  came  to  see  us.  He  talked 
very    fast  wich  his  fingers  about  lions 


and  tigers  and  elephants^He^as 
very  kind  to  send  me  a  fine  elephant. 
Ihe  real  elephant  is  a  very  large  ani- 
mal and  his  body  is  very  heavy.  He 
walks  slow  and  shakes  the  ground. 
He  cannot  run  because  he  is  too  big. 
He  has  four  very  strong  legs  and  a 
little  tail.  His  ears  are  thin  and  his 
eyes  are  large  and  mild.  The  ele- 
phant is  not  fierce  like  the  lion.  He 
has  a  long  funny  nose  and  he  can 
move  it.  Some  times  little  children 
give  him  candy  and  he  puts  it  into  his 
mouth  with  his  nose.  It  is  not  kind 
to  laugh  at  a  poor  elephant  because 
he  has  no  hands.  He  has  two  long 
and  very  sharp  teeth  and  they  are 
called  tusks.  When  wild  animals 
hunt  the  elephant  he  is  very  ano-ry 
and  he  strikes  them  with  his  tusks* 
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HELEN  KELLAR. 

By  Ella  Goodenow  Willcox. 

THERE  lives  in  Alabama  a  little  girl,  eight  years 
old,  who  is  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  When  she 
was  only  a  year  and  a  half  old  she  was  very  ill,  and 
when  she  got  well  hearing  and  eyesight  were  gone 
forever.  Yet  she  is  one  of  the  happiest  little  girls 
I  know  about ;  fond  of  her  friends,  her  books,  and 
her  toys,  and  always  sweet-tempered  and  cheerful. 

Little  Helen  Kellar,  for  that  is  her  name,  is  fort- 
unate in  having  parents  who  are  able  to  do  every- 
thing possible  for  her.  A  wise  teacher  has  been 
with  her  all  the  time  for  two  years,  and  gives  her 
lessons  every  day.  At  first  it  was  hard  to  teach 
her  anything,  since  she  could  neither  see  nor  hear. 
But  after  a  time  she  learned  to  understand  signs 
made  by  the  hands,  and  then  to  make  them  herself. 
There  is,  you  know,  a  deaf  and  dumb  language, 
spoken  with  the  hands.  She  can  now  talk  easily  in 
that  language — faster  than  most  people,  even  those 
familiar  with  it,  can  follow.  And  she  gets  what  is 
said  to  her  by  touching  the  hands  of  others  as  they 
make  the  letters. 

Her  sense  of  touch,  as  with  all  blind  people,  is 
wonderfully  strong.  She  knows  her  acquaintances 
by  laying  her  hand  on  dress  or  face.  Books,  how- 
ever much  alike,  she  can  distinguish.  One  of  her 
delights  is  to  walk  in  the  woods,  and  she  knows  the 
different  trees  by  feeling  their  bark  better  than 
most  little  girls  of  her  age  who  can  see  as  well  as 
touch.  The  leaves,  too,  are  all  familiar  to  her. 
Flowers  we  call  odorless,  as  well  as  fragrant  ones, 
she  knows  at  once  by  their  perfume. 

Her  teacher  reads  to  her  a  great  deal,  saying  the 
words  with  the  fingers  instead  of  with  the  tongue. 
So  little  Helen  knows  many  of  the  stories  that  you 
are  fond  of.  She  talks  much  of  Little  Lord  Faun- 
tleroy,  and  of  the  time  when  she  will  go  to  Eng- 
land to  see  him.  It  would  be  hard  to  convince  her 
that  he  is  not  living  there.  She  reads,  too,  her- 
self, with  the  raised  letters  used  for  the  blind,  and 
is  always  happy  at  a  book.  Stories  of  any  sort 
please  her,  but  she  is  especially  fond  of  reading 
about  animals. 

This  is  because  she  is  so  fond  of  animals,  I  sus- 
pect. She  has  a  little  pony  which  she  often  rides, 
and  loves  to  feed  from  her  own  hand.  When,  last 
summer,  an  old  horse  of  her  father's  was  ill,  she 
was  quite  broken-hearted  for  him.  Her  teacher 
once  took  her  to  the  circus,  where  she  was  able  to 
feel  the  gentle  animals,  and  have  the  others  de- 
scribed to  her.  She  learns  their  names,  habits,  and 
appearance  with  all  the  interest  of  other  little 
circus-goers.  As  the  keeper  would  not  let  her  touch 
the  camel,  her  teacher  was  afraid  she  had  not  a 
good  idea  of  him.  A  few  days  after,  however, 
hearing  a  noise  in  the  schoolroom,  the  teacher  went 
in,  and  found  Helen  down  on  all  fours,  with  a  pil- 
low strapped  tight  to  her  back,  so  as  to  make  a  deep 
hollow,  with  a  big  hump  before  and  behind  it.  In 
this  hollow  sat  the  traveler,  Helen's  favorite  doll, 
who  was  having  a  fine  journey  around  the  room. 
When  the  teacher  asked,  "  Helen,  what  are  you 
doing  ?"  the  merry  answer  was,  "  I  am  a  very  funny 
camel." 

Our  little  friend  keeps  a  journal.  The  entries  in 
it  show  a  wide-awake  mind  not  at  all  shut  off  from 


common  interests,  as  we  might  suppose.  After  a 
visit  to  some  friends  she  writes :  "  I  played  with  1 
many  little  girls,  and  we  had  fun.  I  rode  on  Carrie's 
tricycle,  and  picked  flowers  and  ate  fruit,  and 
hopped  and  skipped  and  danced  and  went  to  ride." 
She  seems  never  to  think  of  her  own  griefs,  though 
full  of  sorrow  for  a  little  blind  boy  of  whom  she  has 
heard,  who  "  could  not  go  to  the  school  for  blind 
children  because  he  was  weak  and  small,"  and  whose 
"  mother  could  not  take  him  to  walk  in  warm  sun, 
for  she  had  many  dresses  to  make  for  ladies."  She 
was  taken  to  see  the  President,  and  has  this  to  say 
about  it :  "  We  went  to  see  Mr.  Cleveland.  He 
lives  in  a  very  large  and  beautiful  white  house,  and 
there  are  lovely  flowers  and  many  trees  and  much 
fresh  and  green  grass  around.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  very  glad  to  see  me."  Of  her  little  sister  Helen 
is  very,  very  fond.  This  is  the  way  she  writes 
about  her  :  "  My  precious  little  sister  is  quite  well 
now.  She  likes  to  sit  in  my  rocking-chair  and  put 
her  kitty  to  sleep.  Would  you  like  to  see  darling 
little  Mildred?  She  is  a  very  pretty  baby.  Her 
eyes  are  very  big  and  blue,  and  her  cheeks  are  soft 
and  round  and  rosy,  and  her  hair  is  very  bright  and 
golden."  I  need  not  tell  you  that  Helen  is  always 
patient  and  tender  with  Mildred,  and  that  she  loves 
to  take  care  of  her.  She  is  never  otherwise  with 
anybody,  but  little  children  she  especially  loves. 
Next  to  them  are  her  dolls,  of  whom  she  has  a  large 
family.  She  speaks  of  them  in  her  journal  with 
all  a  mother's  care. 

It  is  hard  for  some  of  us  to  realize  that  we  see 
with  the  mind,  not  with  the  eyes ;  that  the  eyes  are 
simply  the  windows  which  the  mind  looks  through. 
Little  Helen  constantly  speaks  of  seeing  things  as 
she  goes  about  with  her  teacher.  This  story,  which 
must  be  the  last  that  I  tell,  shows  that  of  some 
things,  at  least,  she  gets  a  clearer  vision  than  people 
with  eyes.  A  lady  was  showing  to  several  others 
a  new  lemon-squeezer  made  of  glass,  and  asking 
them  to  guess  what  it  was.  The  shape  did  not 
indicate  what  it  was  for,  and  after  puzzling  a  long 
time  they  all  "  gave  it  up."  Then  Helen  wanted 
to  try.  She  felt  it  for  a  little  while,  and  then  spelled 
the  word  "  lemonade  "  and  asked  that  a  lemon  be 
brought  to  her.  This  she  put  into  the  squeezer,  and 
showed  the  people  how  to  work' it.  When  they 
asked  how  it  happened  that  she  could  make  out 
what  had  baffled  them,  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
forehead,  and  then  with  her  fingers  explained,  "  I 
t-h-i-n-k." 


THE 

SOUTH   BOSTON  INQUIRER. 

SOUTH    BOSTON,    MAR.  23,  1889. 


MOCK  TRIAL. 


An  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  was  held  in  the  hall 
of  the  Institution  last  Thursday  evening 
before  a  large  attendance  of  friends  of  the 
cause. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a 
Mock  Trial  for  breach  of  promise.  The 
cast  of  characters  comprised  twenty-six 
personages,  and  included  the  usual  officers 
known  to  a  court-trial  in  real  life.  There 
were  Judge  Hoj.  Bunker  Hill  Clay;  de- 
fendant, J.  Barrymore  DeBrown-Smythe; 
Mr.  Jay  Cook  Busby,  Hon.  Allen  A.  Fogg, 
council  for  plaintiff;  Hon.  Daniel  Webster 
Gremfitz,  council  for  defendant;  Hon. 
Silicem  Tite;  plaintiff,  Miss  Araminta 
Clovertop  and  others.  Among  the  jury 
were  A.  Hardcase,  M.  T.  Head,  W.  R. 
Greenhorn,  IcLabod  Numbskull,  and  P.  D. 
Quick.  With  characters  of  such  a  cast  the 
'trial''  could  have  been  only  a  comic  and 
laughable  affair,  and  such  it  was;  and  it 
was  produced  by  the  sightless  participants 
with  all  the  spirit  that  could  be  desired 
by  the  audience,  who  watched  its  process 
with  intense  interest.  The  trial  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  fine  solo  upon  the  organ,  and 
was  followed  by  piano  and  violin  solos, 
and  an  orchestral  selection,  all  finely  exe- 
cuted. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  30,  1889. 


BLIND    CHILDREN. 

A  V  *it  to  the  Kindergarten  tor  Them. 


The  building  which  is  the  brin?  of  the  little 
eighties  child*  n  is  charmingly  situated  at  the 
com-r  of  Day  and  Perkin  streets,  Jamaica 
Plain.  The  rooms  are  well  arrange  J,  are  lar^e 
and  sunny,  separated  by  wide  halls,  from  which 
open  on  the  first  floor  parlor,  recep. ion  room, 
dining  room  and  kitchen  and  also  the  school 
loom.  In  the  latter  apartment  the  classes  re-  j 
cite,  model  in  clay,  make  various  designs  with  | 
blocks  of  wood  and  wire,  and  are  even  taught  to 
tew.  At  one  end  of  this  room  is  a  case  contain- 
ing ipecimens  of  some  of  the  best  work,  these 
being  shapes  of  the  different  kiuds  of  flowers, 
birds  nests  filled  with  eggs.and  parts  of  machin- 
ery and  engines,  in  which  the  boys  have  lately 
become  interested.  They  are  also  taught  the 
use  of  tools,  and  have  a  very  good  idea  of  put- 
ting the  pieces  which  they  saw  out  together  in 
the  form  of  a  box.  Here  also  are  all  the  delight- 
ful stories  that  children  love,  printed  in  raised 
tjpe  for  the  blind. 

On  the  floors  above  there  are  sleeping  rooms, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  bouse  is  the  gymnasium. 
The  hour  of  the  morning  speut  here  is  greatly 
enjoyed  by  both  the  toys  and  girls.  Oue  of  the 
young  ladies  fiom  the  Perkins  Institute  plays 
the  piano  for  the  calisthenics,  after  which  they 
have  games  cf  all  sorts  with  little  songs  to  suit 
each  one.  It  is  surprising  to  see  the  ease  with 
which  they  rush  about  and  seem  to  have  no  fear 
of  falling  or  cf  running  into  each  other.  They 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  perfectly  well, 
and  tbiir  rosy  cheeks  and  smiling  faces  Drovo 
i  he  excellent  care  and  gentle  management  of 
their  teacbe  rj. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  these  Utile  children 
can  be  taught  so  much  about  things  which  they 
never  can  see,  and  yet  it  is  more  wonderful  still 
that  those  who  are  not  only  blind,  but  deaf  and 
dumb,  too,  can  be  taught  in  a  little  while  how 
to  read  atd  write  and  grow  to  be  useful  women. 
Everyone  has  read  and  l.card  of  Laura  Bridg- 
mau  and  of  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Howe  brought 

her 

"  Out  of  shadow  into  sunlight, 
Out  of  darkness  into  day." 
And  now  another  little  child  is  in  our  midst 
who  gives  promise  of  becoming  fully  as  mar- 
vellous as  she. 

Edith  Thomas  is  now  about  10  years  of  age. 
She  was  like  other  ebildren  until  she  was  four 
years  old,  when  a  terrible  attack  of  scarlet  fever 
and  diphtheria  left  her  in  her  present  condition. 
Until  she  came  to  the  school,  she  had  not  been 
taught  anything  and  could  only  make  her  wants 
knowu  by  natural  sings;  but  she  was  iu 
good  health  and  seemed  to  be  bright,  so  a 
special  teacher  was  procured  for  her.  She  now 
has  her  regular  lessons  every  day,  goes  to  the 
gymnasium  with  the  others,  plays  all  their 
games,  and  there  is  not  a  happier  child  in  Bos- 
ton than  Edith.  She  is  greatly  interested  in 
visitors  and  communisates  all  her  impressions 
of  them  to  her  teacher. 

Recently  she  discovered  a   slight  scratch  ou 
the  forefinger  of  each  hand  and  insisted  that 
her  teacher  should  put  a  cloth  around  the  bruise 
When  asked  if   she  would  read  and  write  for 
the  visitors,  she  held  up  both  hands  and  shook 
her  head  and  went  to  work  with  an  air  that 
said  plainly:  "I'll  do  as  well  as  I  can  under  the 
circumstances."     A   little    later    she  lost  the 
thread  which  kept  the  little  bandage  iu  place  on 
one  finger,  and  she  implored  her  teacher  to  pin 
the  cloth.    It  was  explained  to  her  that  it  might 
sciatchher  or  some  of  the  other  children,  but 
she  would  not  be  convinced  until  the   pin   was 
pressed  a  little  into  the  flesh  so    that  she  could 
understand  why  it  would  not  be  a  wise  thing  to 
do.    She  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  very  funny 
and  danced  all  about  the  room,  laughing  to  her- 
self. 

Occasionally  she  has  what  in  another  child 
would  be  called  a  "tantrum,"  but  a  few  hours 
iu  bed  brings  her  around,  for  she  is  a  strong, 
active  child,  and  does  not  relish  that  sort  of 
punishment.  The  other  children,  although 
blind,  have  the  power  of  speech,  and  so  cannot 
use  her  language,  but  they  are  all  very  fond  of 
her.    She  is  full  of  fun  and  often  plays  pranks 


on  her  companions.  Little  Martha,  the  one 
colored  child  of  the  school,  has  been  Edith's 
best  friend  until  within  a  few  days,  when  Hat- 
tie  arrived,  and  since  then  Martha  has  been 
rather  in  the  background.  There  seems  to  be 
an  understanding  between  Hattie  and  Edith— 
an  unspoken  sympathy- and  it  would  touch  the 
hardest  heart  to  see  these  little  creatures  stop 
and  ki'-s  one  another  if  they  meet  ou  the  stairs 
or  in  the  halls. 

After  the  noonday  meal  there  are  more  les- 
sons, with  15  minutes  recreation  at  the  end  of 
each  hour,  and  later  in  the  afternoon  comes 
singing,  which  they  take  up  with  great  enthusi- 
asm. 

This  kindergarten  educates  the  children  until 
they  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  qualified  to 
enter  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston. 

Formerly  it  was  very  difficult  to  begin  to 
teach  them  at  the  age  of  10  or  12  years  when 
they  had  not  been  previously  trained,  but  owing 
to  this  wonderful  school  aud  the  kind  people 
who  have  been  so  generous  in  helping  it  they 
are  now  able  to  learn  and  progress  like  other 
children,  and  receive  a  thorough  education. 

Visitors  are  always  cordially  welcomed,  and 
it  is  worth  a  long  journey  to  see  the  happy  lit- 
tle boys  and  girls  whose  lives  have  been  mrde 
bright  in  spite  of  their  great  affliction. 


TRIPLE    SHEET. 

Saturday    Evening,    March    30,     1889. 


AN  IMPRISONED  SOUL. 


Its    Successful     Struggle 
Light. 


to     the 


Tbe  fiftj'-seventh  annual  report  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  tbe  Blind,  at  South  B  jsooh, 
a  pamphlet  of  260  pages,  presents  some  inter- 
esting facts  about  the  progress  of  the  work  of 
teaching  blind  children.  Two  of  the  unfortu- 
nates, Helen  A.  Keller  (from  Tuscumbia,  Ala- 
bama) and  Edith  M.  Thomas  (from  Boston,  we 
think)  are  particularly  interesting  cases  as 
show  ing  the  progress  which  can  be  made  with 
children  who  are  not  only  blind,  but  perfectly 
deaf  also— and  of  course  dumb.  They  are 
nearly  of  the  same  age,  between  8  and  9  now, 
but  tbeir  development  has  been  by  no  means 
a  ike;  Helen  being  much  the  brighter,  more 
winning  child  of  the  two.  But  before  referring 
mere  particularly  to  these  two  children,  so 
sadly  shut  out,  in  a  world  of  darkness  and 
silence,  from  the  glad  life  of  human  beings 
v\  ho  are  in  the  full  possession  of  their  senses,  a 
word  should  be  said  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

The  secretary  and  director,  Mr.  Anagnos  (a 
Greek),  who  is  heart  and  soul  in  the  work,  and 
full  of  dauntless  enthusiasm  for  his  difficult 
tcsk,  presents,  with  the  trustees,  a  statement  of 
the  situation  which  is  full  of  interest  and  hope 
to  evevy  benevolent  person.  "Obstacles"  says 
Mr.  Anagnos,  "however  formidable  they  may 
be  in  appearance,  are  in  substance  things  to  be 
ovei  come  by  persistent  and  concentrated  action, 
and  nothing  more  than  this." 

The  words  we  have  emphasized  are  wort'i 
T  rinting  in  letters  of  gold  and  placing  wb  ere 
all  can  see  them  and  heed  their  high  me  mi  i  ,. 
Tbe  peculiar  s:bool  in  which  he  is  a  teacher  has 
developed  the  great  truth  he  has  so  forcibly 
expressed. 

The  report  includes  the  year  ending  on  the 
SCth  of  last  September.  The  whole  number  of 
blind  persons  then  in  the  institution  was  :3l  1— 
showing  a  steady  increase,  year  by  year.  C  >n- 
nected  with  the  institution  (but  some  miles  dis- 
tant) there  is  a  kindergarten,  for  little  blind 
children— tbe  first  one  ever  attempted.  This  is 
at  Jamaica  Plain ;  and  there  were  twenty- seven 
children  in  it: — or  very  nearly  as  many  as  the 
establishment  can  accommodate.  A  number 
of  applications  for  admission  have  to  wait. 

In  the  school  proper,  at  South  Boston,  there 
were  1C8  pupils,  besides  nineteen  adults,  who 
b  a ve  a  workshop  of  their  own,  and  prod  ice 
many  articles  for  sale.  Twenty-six  were  dis- 
ci) freed  last  year. 


' '  be  education  is  progressive,  and  doss  not 
run  m  ruts  ol  habit  and  tradition.  The  tea  sh- 
ers,  from  the  director  down,  have  their  eyes 
v.  atobfully  0]  en  to  all  new  lighj  j,  v.  inch  re 
are  lights,  and  they  are  eager  to  adopt  al  tr  te 
improvements."  Physical  training  is  justly 
held  toLeiir,por(ant,andliasafrontplaeeintbe 
8j  stem.  In  tbe  intellectual  department  th  >  pa- 
pilf  are  taught  in  reading,  from  the  thick  white 
1  a]  ei  covered  with  raised  letters,  to  be  learned 
v.  itb  tbe  finger  tips,  and  from  the  Braille;  they 
are  also  taught  (necessarily)  spelling,  and  writ- 
i  and  reciting,  and  distinct,  easy  enunc'a- 
tion.  In  mental  arithmetic  and  geograp ly 
their  progress  is  surprising— for  they  attain 
tbe  intelligent  study  of  algebra.  Natural  bis 
tory  they  are  taught  by  object  lesson;;  and 
theieare  small  classes  in  mental  and  moral 
pbiksephy,  history,  literature,  science.  All  is 
fa  tl fully  and  well  learned— and  learned  by 
pui  ils  who  do  not  forget. 

Mnsic  properly  holds  a  high  place  in 
the  school,  as  a  part  of  the  seven 
v.  ars'  course  of  the  pupils  —  or  of 
all  who  can  progress  in  it.  It  is 
evidently  a  great  delight,  as  well  as  a  powerful 
aider  Of  their  general  development.  Thomas 
Reeves,  the  musical  director,  who  maintains  a 
high  stardard  in  chorus  and  solo  singing,  and 
instrumental  music,  is  himself  a  blind  mai. 
There  is  a  full  band  of  reed  and  brass  insfero- 
m<  nte ,  all  played  (like  the  piano)  by  sightless 
pupils.  What  patience  in  teaching  —  what 
atcuiacy  in  memory —  does  all  this  imply !  In 
the  practice  and  analysis  of  harmony  the 
pu]  ils  do  not  stop  short  of  counterpoint — ana- 
lyzing and  rendering  some  of  the  German 
ci  o;  als.  set  in  the  inimitable  four-part  har- 
mony of  Bach.  One  hundred  and  thirteen 
pu|  ils  received  musical  instruction  during  the 
last  year.  Eighty-eight  of  these  studied  the 
pianoforte;  ten,  tbe  cabinet  and  pips  organs; 
six,  the  violin;  eight,  the  clarinet;  otie,  the 
flute;  nir.eteen,  the  various  brasses;  thirteen, 
the  history  of  music;  thirty-eight  (in  four 
classes)  studied  harmony;  eighty -four  practiced 
singing  in  classes. 

One  good  feature  of  the  education  is  the  in- 
dustrial training.  It  enables  every  papil,  of 
either  sex,  to  go  forth  into  the  world  armed 
for  self-sipport,  by  a  practical  knowledge  of 
some  mechanical  trade  or  industrial  art. 

Last  winter  there  was  a  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  famous  "deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
girl,"  and  she  was  present  and  greatly  enjoyed 

it  all.  Laura  is  now  nearly  or  quite  60;  but 
she  decs  not  desire  to  leave  the  msltutim. 
Mrs.  Howe  w  as  present,  and  spoke.  It  was  her 
husband,  Dr.  Howe,  who  found  Laura,  in  her 
New  Hampshire  home,  and  brought  her  to  tbe 
scbool — teaching  her  first  by  arbitrary  signs, 
and  then  by  the  embossed  letters  for  tbe  finger 
tips.  Among  the  speakers  were  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  A.  Miner,  who  had  seen  Laura  as  a  child  at 
her  New  Hampshire  home,  in  Hanover;  the 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks;  tbe  Rev.  Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale;  and  Captain  Forbes,  of  Milton,  a 
In  ing  representative  of  the  Perkins  family 
and  the  founder  of  the  institution.  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
ccrv  oration  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  sent  a 
ccrdial  letter.  Laura  was  deeply  interested  in 
ail  that  was  going  on — everything  being  told 
her  in  ber  own  language.  When  she  was  led 
to  tbe  Christmas  tree,  and  found  the  gifts,  she 
was  filled  with  delight,  and  especially  at  receiv- 
ing a  music  box.  "Holding  it  in  her  hands, 
she  felt  the  vibrations  of  the  tune,  and  laughed 
aloud  with  pleasure." 

It  was  announced,  at  that  celebration,  that 
two  more  blind  and  deaf  mutes,  like  Laura,  had 
just  been  received  as  pupils.    These  were 

LITTLE  HELEN  KELLER  AND  EDITH  THOMAS, 

ai  d  tbeir  cases  properly  receive  a  good  deal  of 
notice  in  this  report  of  the  year  '88,  as  being 
highly  interesting.  Helen,  tbe  younger  child, 
wins  all  hearts.  Her  quick  intelligence  and 
woi  derful  progress  may  well  astonish  all  be- 
holders-. This  little  girl  is  larger  (though  six 
months  younger)  than  Edith,  and  is  a  thor- 
oughly neturaJ  and  well-developed  child.  She 
suowssucb  amazing  quickness  and  intelligence 
of  the  inter  self,  in  the  struggles  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  of  the  closed  outer  senses  of  the 
physical  bc,ci3r  she  inhabits —a  very  prison  to 
Lev— flat  ber  teachers  have  to  restrain  her 
frcm  study,  and  take  ber  off  on  long  j  v.ir  leys, 
lest  her  spirit-self  should  overcome  the  physical 
body  and  pass  forever  out  of  it.  Yet  she  is  very 
healthy  and  is  a  thoroughly  natural,  playful 
little  child— never  so  happy  as  when  at  play, 
and  ''having  fun"  (as  she  puts  it)  "with  little 
blind  girls."  Wherever  she  is,  whether  travel- 
ing or  studying, she  wants  to  know  everything; 
"How  many  people  in  the  car:"  "What  do  tiny 
say':"  "What  do  you  see?"  "Is  there  a  river?' 
or  "mountains?'-'  she  spells  out  with  almos'; 
lightning-lite  rapidity  with  her* fingers,  am 
ber  teacher  spells  back  to  her  all  that  appojm 
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The  ehikl  grasps  her  teacher's  hand  and  fee's 
the  motions  of  the  lingers  as  they  fly  in  their 
swift  alphabet. 

This  teacher,  Miss  Anna  M.  Sullivan,  is  evi- 
dently a  rare  spirit  and  exactly  fitted  to  this 
v,  01  k.  She  went  to  Alabama,  studiad  the  case, 
ai  d  got  the  parents  to  give  up  the  child  to  her 
to  tLe  South  Boston  institution  for  her 
education.  How  nicely  she  has  studied  the 
child's  nature — how  wisely  she  has  worked,  in 
letting  her  develop  herself  with  the  judicious 
aids  extended  to  her — none  may  know  but  the 
few  who  have  most  closely  watched  the  case. 

And  it  is  an  intensely  interesting  case.  It  is 
the  living  exhibition  of  the  growth  of  an  im- 
prisoned intelligence;  a  laving  soul  shut  up  in 
its  hen  tower  of  darkness  and  silence,  yet 
able,  by  its  own  immortal  powers,  to  gain  lines 
of  access  to  the  outside  world,  and  to  learn 
rapidly  and  much. 

This  imprisoned  soul  knows,  as  yet,  nothing 
(or  next  to  nothing)  of  the  sin  and  evil  of  the 
outside  world.  She  is  frolicsome  and  happ/ 
like  a  free  bird.  She  loves  everybody,  and 
every  creature  —  is  eager  to  hug  and 
caress  her  friends,  and  to  do  a  kind- 
ness to  any  animal.  Only,  she  draws 
lack  frem  a  snake.  In  feeling  of  the 
stuffed  cj  eatures  in  a  prepared  zoological  eol- 
leclicn,  she  instantly  spelled  out  'monkey" 
vt  •  en  ber  hand  touched  that  animal — remem- 
beiing  it  from  a  description  once  given  her; 
but  on  feeling  a  snake, she  drew  back  and  spelled 
out,  "ugly  snake."  Whether  this  was  panly 
an  instinctive  aversion,or  if  it  was  all  due  to  her 
having  once  met  with  the  adjective  in  a  de- 
scription of  a  snake, cannot  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty. Some  of  her  pets  were  a  family  of  tad- 
poles, in  a  vase  of  water.  Her  love  for  these 
was  overflowing — and  especially  for  "sick  tad- 
pcle,"  as  she  always  called  one  that 
had  got  out  of  the  water  and  was 
nearly  dead  when  found  on  the 
floor.  She  always  inquired,  after  that,  how 
sick  tadpole  was  getting  on,  and  was  rejoiced 
that  he  recovered  on  being  restored  to  the 
water. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  her  intelligence  surpass- 
ing that  of  grown-up  people  who  have  all  of 
their  senses : 

One  day  a  number  of  persons  assembled  in 
our  dining-rcom  were  shown  by  Miss  Moulton, 
the  matron  of  the  institution," a  crystal  lemon 
squeezer,  of  new  design,  and  all  tried  in  vain 
to  guess  what  it  was.  It  had  never  been  used — 
and  its  shape  failed  to  suggest  to  any  one  its 
purpose,  until  Helen  examined  it.  She  im- 
n  ediately  spelled  "lemonade,"  and  wish- 
ed for  a  tumbler,  in  which  to  prepare 
some.  When  the  glass  was  brought,  she  put 
the  squeezer  in  proper  position  upon  it.  On  be- 
ing closely  questioned  as  to  what  had  sugge  ;ted 
to  her  an  idea  which  the  adults  around  her  had 
failed  to  catch,  she  twice  Dut  her  hand  to  her 
forehead,  and  spelled,  "I  think." 

Fac  similes  of  letters,  addressed,  each  to  the 
ether,  by  Helen  and  Edith,  are  given.  Helen's 
is  much  the  best  writing,  and  shows  more 
mind. 

Letters  also  from  her  to  her  mother  in  Ala- 
lama,  aud  to  various  friends,  are  given.  They 
are  all  interesting  as  showing  the  steady  de- 
velopment— or,  shall  we  say,  the  growing  asser- 
tion of  its  own  triumphant  power  over  mate- 
rial obstacles ?— of  an  imprisoned  humin  mind. 
They  show  the  interest  in  play,  in  the  things  of 
nature,  in  the  glad  sunshine,  in  the  pony  rides, 
the  chickens,  the  flowers,  and  all  such  things, 
that  any  healthy,  natural  child  of  8  years 
would  show.  Here  is  a  queer  little  extract 
from  one  of  her  letters.  (She  always  speaks  of 
"seeing."): 

Wl.cn  Captain  Baker  gets  home  he  will  take 
me  in  bis  bin  ship  to  Africa.  Then  I  shall  see 
and  t  Lgers  and  monkeys.  I  will  get  a  baby 
lion  and  a  white  monkey  and  a  mild  bear  tb 
1  i  ing  home.  I  bad  a  very  pleasant  time  at 
Bn  water.  I  went  in  bathing  almost  every  day, 
and  Carrie  and  Frank  and  little  Helen  audi 
bad  fun. 

A  "mild  bear"  is  good.  And  the  reference 
to  the  bathing  in  the  sea  recalls  another  page 
in  this  interesting  report,  which  describes  the 
child's  first  experience  of  the  sua: 

R  i  en  first  taken  Into  t  he  water,  she  ran  Hear 
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arcurd  her.  Unfortunately  striking  her  foot 
against  a  stone,  she  stumbled  and  fell  forward, 
and  the  salt  water  filled  her  mouth.  The  shoek 
of  the  fall,  by  which  she  was  instantly  sub- 
meigcd,  the  coldness  of  the  water,  —  aud 
especially  the  seeming  violence  with  which  the 
salt  waves  rushed  into  her  mouth, — terrified 
her,  and  seemed  to  arouse  ia  her  a  feeling  of  in- 
dignation. As  soon  as  she  had  sufficiency  ra- 
covered  to  use  her  fingers,  she  asked,  exeit:-diy, 
"TV ho  put  salt  in  water?" 

One  fact,  in  the  long  narrative  about  little 
xHelen,  every  page  of  which  is  full  of  interest, 
is  especially  interesting— although  it  has  been 
a  fact  also  of  Laura  Bridgman:  she  spells  out, 
on  i  er  fingers,  in  her  sleep,  the  incoherent  im- 
ages and  experiences  of  her  dreams.  It  is  her 
way  of  "talking  in  her  sleep." 

She  always  knows  any  and  every  flower  she  has 
ever  met  with,  at  once,  by  its  odor.  So  delicately 
keen  is  ler  sense  of  touch,  also  (and  it  is  con- 
stantly inci easing  in  delicacy  and  power),  thit 
she  knows  anybody  she  has  ever  met,  simply  by 
the  first  touch.    Says  her  teacher: 

Indeed,  her  whole  body  is  so  finely  organ- 
ized that  she  seems  to  use  it  as  a  medi  im  for 
bringing  herself  into  closer  relations  with  her 
fellow-ci  eatures.  She  is  able  not  only  to  dis- 
tinguish with  great  accuracy  the  different 
modulations  of  the  air  and  the  vibrations  of 
the  floor  made  by  various  sounds  and  motions, 
and  to  recognize  her  friends  and  acquaintances 
the  itstant  she  touches  their  hands  or  clothing, 
but  she  also  perceives  the  state  of  mind  of 
these  around  her.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one 
with  whom  she  is  conversing  to  be  particularly 
happy  or  sad,  and  withhold  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact  from  the  child.  .  .  .  She  has  be- 
come so  expert  in  interpreting  this  unconscious 
language  of  the  emotions  that  she  is,oftin  able 
to  divine  our  very  thoughts. 

One  day,  while  she  was  walking  out  with  her 
mother  and  Mr.  Anagnos.  a  boy  threw  a  tor- 
pedo which  startled  Mrs.  Keller.  Helen  felt  the 
charge  in  her  mother's  movements  instantly  and 
asked,  "What  are  we  afraid  of?"  On  one 
occasion,  A',  bile  walking  on  the  Common  with 
her.  I  saw  a  police  officer  taking  a  man  to  the 
station-house.  The  agitation  which  I  felt  evi- 
dently produced  a  perceptible  physical  ehaiige, 
for  Helen  asked,  excitedly,  "What  do  you  see?" 

Once,  while  some  aurists,  at  Cincinnati, 
were  examining  the  child's  ears  to  ascertain 
positively  whether  or  not  she  had  any  percep- 
tion of  sound- 
All  present  were  astonished  when  she  ap- 
peared not  only  to  hear  a  whistle,  but  also  an 
ordinary  tone  of  voice.  She  would  turn  her 
heed,  smile,  and  act  as  though  she  had  heard 
what  was  said.  I  was  then  standing  beside  her 
holding  her  hands.  Thinking  that  in  all  prob- 
ability  she  was  receiving  impressions  from  my- 
self, i  put  her  ha^ds  upon  the  table,  aud  with- 
drew to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  The 
aurists  then, tried  their  experiments  with  quite 
different  results.  Helen  remained  motioiless 
through  them  all,  not  once  showing  the  least 
sign  that  she  realized  what  was  going  on.  At 
my  suggestion,  one  of  the  gentlemen  took  her 
hand,  ai  d  the  tests  were  repeated.  This  time 
her  countenance  changed  whenever  she  was 
spoken  to,  but  there  was  not  such  a  decided 
lighting  up  of  the  features  as  when  I  held  her 
Land. 

This  child  knew  nothing  of  the  tremendous 
fact  we  call  Death.  Of  such  a  thing  as  a  bur- 
ial she  was,  therefore,  completely  iguorant. 
Ed  teacher  says: 

A  nd  yet,  on  entering  a  cemetery  for  the  first 
time  in  he?  life,  she  showed  signs  "of  emotion,— 
her  eyes  actually  filling  with  tears. 

A  circumstance  equally  remarkable  oc- 
curred last  summer;  but,  before  relating  it, 
I  will  mention  what  she  now  knows  with  re- 
gard to  death.  Even  before  I  knew  her,  she 
had  handled  a  dead  chicken,  or  bird  of  some 
sort,  but  her  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond 
what  could  be  learned  from  such  contact. 
Seme  time  after  the  visit  to  the  cemetery  be- 
fore referred  to,  Helen  became  interested  in  a 
hoi  se  that  had  met  with  an  accident,  by  which 
one  of  his  legs  had  been  badly  injured,  and  she 
went  daily  with  me  to  visit  him.  [Then  it  is 
related  that  the  oase  grew  worse,  and  the 
horse  bad  to  be  shot.]  When  Helen 
next  asked  me  to  go  and  see  him,  I 
tli  her  that  he  was  dead.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  she  had  learned  this  word.  I  then 
explained  to  her  that  ho  had  been  shot,  to  re- 
l>e\  e  him  from  suffering,  and  that  he  was  now 
bu>  ied—  put  into  the  ground.  I  am  inclinei  to 
bel'evc  that  the  idea  of  his  having  been  inten- 
tionally shot  did  not  make  much  impression 
upon  her;  but  I  think  she  did  realize  the  fact 
that  life  was  extinct  in  the  horse  as  in  the  dead 
birds  she  had  touched,  and  also  tit  it  be  had 
been  put  into  the  ground.  Since  this  oecur- 
rCnco  I  have  used  the  word  dead  whenever  oc- 
casion i  equired,  but  with  no  further  explana- 
tion of  its  meaning. 
W  bile  making  a  visit  at  Brewster,  Mass.,  she 


one  day  accompanied  my  friend  and  ;nysel£ 
through  the  grave- yard.  She  examined  one 
stone  aftc  r  another  in  a  quiet  way,  and  seemed 
pleased  when  she  ctuld  decipher  a  name.  She 
smelt  of  flowers,  but  showed  no  desire  to 
pluck  ti em;  and  when  I  gatheied  a  lev  for 
her,  she  refused  to  have  them  pinned 
on  her  dress,  although  she  is  al- 
ways Aery  fond  of  wearing  flowers.  Her 
attention  being  drawn  to  a  marble  slab  in- 
scribed with  the  name  FLORENCE  in  re- 
lief, she  dropped  upon  the  ground  as  though 
locking  for  something;  then  turned  to  me  with 
a  lace  full  of  trouble,  and  asked,  "Where  is 
tcor  little  Florence?'  I  evaded  the  question, 
but  she  persisted  in  asking  about  her.  Turn- 
ing to  my  friend,  she  asked,  "Did  yon  cry 
loud  for  poor  little  Florence?"  Then  she 
added,  "I  think  she  is  very  dead.  Who  put 
kcr  in  big  hole?"  As  she  continued  to  ask 
these  distressing  questions,  we  left  the  ceme- 
tery. Florence  was  the  daughter  of  my 
friend,  and  was  a  young  lady  at  the  time  of 
her  death;  but  Helen  had  been  told  nothing 
whatever  about  her.  nor  did  she  even  know 
that  my  friend  had  ever  had  a  daughter.  On 
the  evening  of  our  arrival,  Helen  had  been 
given  a  carriage  for  her  dolls,  which  she  had 
received  and  used  like  any  other  gift.  On  her 
return  to  the  house  after  her  visit  to  the  ceme- 
tery, she  ran  to  the  closet  where  these  toys 
were  kept,  and  carred  them  to  my  friend, 
saying,  "They  are  poor  little  Florence's." 
This  was  perfectly  true— although  we  were  at 
a  less  to  understand  how  she  divined  it. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  bLIND. 
Since  Feb.  27  $2220  additional  subscriptions 
hare  been  raised  tor  the  founding  of  a  kinder- 
garten school  for  the  Mind,  making  a  total  con- 
tributed of  $76,930.  There  are  also  annual  sub- 
scriptions for  current  expenses  amounting  to 
$425.  The  interest  felt  in  the  undertaking  is 
shown  by  tne  fact  that  many  have  subscribed 
for  the  fourth  and  fiftli  time,  and  Mrs.  J.  II. 
Walcott  is  credited  with  an  eighth  contribution 
of  a  large  sum.  Edward  Jackson  is  treasurer  of 
the  fund. 
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HOW     THE     BLIND     KINDERGARTENERS     READ 
"FIVE     LITTLE     PEPPERS." 


RS.  DAVIDSON,  the   boys'  teacher 
at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in 
Jamaica  Plain  was  passing  a  vacation- 
Sunday  with  me  not  long  since.      Be- 
fore  she  went  away  she  said,  "  I  want  something 
very  nice   to   read  to  the   children ;    you  know 
we  have  not  many  books,  and  everything  in  the 
house  has  been  read  and  re-read  until  I  can  say 
the   books   backward,   and    the    children    know 
every  conjunction  and  preposition  in   them.     I 
defy  you  to  transpose  a  word  and  they  not  find 
St  out  1 "  ________=___  

We  were  looking  through  the  girls'  book-case, 
filled  with  all  the  books  in  which  children  delight, 
when  Grace,  pulling  out  a  volume  which  showed 
use,  called  out  to  me,  "  O,  mamma  !  The  Little 
Peppers  !  " 

Bessie  stopped  hunting  at  once.  "  Auntie," 
she  said,  turning  to  Mrs.  Davidson,  "  there's  no 
use  looking  any  farther.  It  must  be  '  the  Pep- 
pers.' I  know  the  children  will  like  them.  They 
are  the  most  truly  children  I  know  of  in  any 
book." 

So  the  book,  Five  Little  Peppers,  went  into 
Auntie's  bag,  and  took  the  journey  from  Ded- 
ham  to  Jamaica  Plain,  leaving  a  vacant  place  in 
the  book-case  that  was  looked  at  with  a  daily 
sigh,  and  the  reiterated  desire  from  two  pairs  of 
lips  :  "  Oh  !  I  wish  I  knew  what  the  little  blind 
children  said  to  the  Little   Peppers  !  " 

And  by  and  by  they  did  know ;  for  there 
came  another  vacation-Sunday,  and  with  it  came 
Mrs.  Davidson  and  the  dearly-beloved  book.  It 
would  be  hard  to  tell  which  had  the  warmest 
welcome.  The  Auntie  was  kissed  and  hugged 
and  petted  to  her  heart's  content,  and  the  book 
was  fondled  and  examined  as  though  it  were  per- 
fectly new.  Every  picture  was  there,  and  not  a 
word  was  gone.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the 
book  had  come  back  with  nothing  missing. 

"  Did  the  children  like  it  ?  "  asked  curious 
Grace,  who  could  not  bear  that  anything  else 
should  be  talked  of  until  her  beloved  Peppers 
had  been  duly  discussed. 

"Tell  what  they  said,"  echoed  the  less 
impetuous  Bessie. 

"  Oh  !  if  I  only  could  tell  you,"  replied  Mrs. 
Davidson.     "  But  there  is  one  thing  you  may  be 


sure  of ;  your  favorite  book  never  began  to  give 
the  pleasure,  even  to  you  who  love  it  so  well,  as 
it  has  given  to  thirty  dear  little  boys  and  girls, 
who  wanted  me  to  thank  you  both  for  sending  it 
to  them." 

Then  there  was  questioning  and  coaxing  to 
find  out  what  the  children  really  did  say,  and 
we  sat  up  so  late  in  front  of  a  blazing  wood  fire 
on  the  hearth,  talking  it  all  over,  and  hearing 
all  the  things  Mrs.  Davidson  had  to  say,  that 
papa  came  home  from  town  on  the  last  train  and 
found  us  still  talking  without  even  an  idea  what 
time  it  was,  and  two  little  girls  got  "  tardy 
marks  "  the  next  morning  when  they  came  late 
to  the  Chauncy  Hall  School,  where  they  make 
a  great  point  of  punctuality. 

You  see  the  way  of  it  was  this  :  Mrs.  Davidson 
would  think  of  something,  and  then  that  thought 
would  suggest  another;  then  she  would  be  sure 
she  had  told  us  everything,  when  suddenly  she 
would  say,  "  Oh  !  I  forgot,  I  must  tell  you  this," 
and  then  she  would  go  on  with  something  else, 
and  by  and  by  we  knew  just  how  the  blind  Kin- 
dergarteners did  read  Five  Little  Peppers. 

Of  course  everybody  who  has  read  the  book 
loves  the  dear  little  children  just  as  well  as  the 
two  Dedham  lassies  do,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  all  be  glad  to  be  told  just  what  the  little 
blind  children  thought  about  it. 

You  and  I  know  that  the  great  charm  about 
the  book  is  the  simple,  strong  afterward  reality 
of  it.  Well,  the  little  blind  children  felt  this  at 
once,  and  they  took  the  Peppers  just  as  every- 
body does —  as  though  they  were  real  children, 
and  they  felt  everything  that  came  to  them, 
whether  it  was  good  or  ill,  quite  as  though  it 
was  something  coming  to  themselves.  They 
picked  out  their  favorites  at  once.  Every  one 
loved  Phronsie,  and  was  perfectly  fascinated 
with  her.  Then  they  divided  their  affections 
between  Polly  and  Ben,  whom  they  admired 
immensely  ;  they  were  fond  of  David  ;  but  poor 
Joel  was  not  a  favorite. 

"  He's  a  greedy,"  said  one. 

"He  wanted  to  eat  all.  the  raisins!"  said 
another. 

"We  can't  like  him!"  was  the  general 
verdict. 
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.  Poor  little  Joel !     It  was  rather  hard  on  him, 
9  wasn't  it  ? 

And  the  worst  of  it  was  they  didn't  forget  it, 
'.  and  whenever  they  were  obliged  to  speak  of 
j  him  they  always  took  the  same  tone. 

They  were  very  much  interested  and  greatly 

I  concerned  when  Polly  had  the  measles,  and  they 

l>  listened  with  a  pained  earnestness  for  the  doc- 

I  tor's  verdict,  almost  as  deep   as  though  it  had 

I  been    their    own    fate    that  was  to   be    spoken. 

I  There  was  such  a  pitying  look  come  into   the 

I  faces,  and  when   it  was  really  settled  that  her 

I  sight  had  been  restored  to    her,   there   was   a 

H  general  clapping  of  hands  and  expressions  of 

.  gladness  from   all   the   dear   little    lips.     They 

loved  the   old    doctor    because    he    had    cured 

'Polly,  and  I  think  if  they  had  known  where  to 

find  him,  and  what  his   name   really  was,  that 

I  they  would  have  written  him  a  letter.     The  idea 

that  it  was  "only  a  story  "  did  not  seem  to  occur 

to  them ;  all  the  people  were  very  real  to  them. 

When  the  time  came  for  Polly's  bandage  to  be 

taken  off,  and  there  was  a  mysterious  reference 

to  a  surprise  that  was  in  store  for  her  when  she 

should  see,  Mrs.  Davidson  asked  the  children  if 

they  had  any  idea  what  the  surprise  was  to  be. 

A  simultaneous  shout  went  up  from  every  pair 

of  lips  :  "  A  stove  !  " 

For  didn't  they  know  the  desire  of  Polly's 
heart,  and  hadn't  they  worried  with  her  over  the 
stove  that  had  a  crack  in  it,  that  plagued  her  so 
about  baking  ? 

They  carried  the  story  into  their  games,  and 
used  it  in  the  "gifts,"  as  an  illustration  of  the 
lesson.  They  built  the  "  little  brown  house," 
when  they  had  their  architectural  blocks,  and 
formed  it  according  to  their  notion  ;  they 
modeled  a  cage  for  Cherry,  to  hang  in  the  win- 
dow. In  their  number-lessons  they  had  the 
Peppers  go  to  the  store  on  errands.  Polly 
bought  seed  for  Cherry,  and  —  deep  disgrace 
and  sarcasm  !  —  everybody  bought  raisins  for 
Joel,  as  a  reproof  to  him  for  wanting  to  rob  the 
mother's  birthday  cake  of  the  small  amount  of 
fruit  they  had  to  put  into  it. 

Their  cubic  blocks  were  all  named  for  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  family,  and  the  adven- 
tures they  had  were  something  that  would  make 
Margaret  Sidney  smile  if  she  could  hear  them. 
They  were  delighted  with  Jasper ;  they  loved 
Mrs.  Whitney  almost  as  much  as  they  did  Mrs. 
Pepper,  and  as  for  Jappy's  dog!  well,  there 
never  was  such  another.  All  the  characters 
figure  in  their  games  in  school,  and  when  they 
are  playing  outside  of  the  schoolroom,  they  are 
all  some  characters  in  the  Peppers.  Every- 
body in  the  book  is  there  except  Joel.  Nobody 
wants  to  be  Joel,  so  he  is  obliged  to  remain  un- 
represented, unless  they  can  coax  Mrs.  David- 
son or  Miss  Johnson  to  "  be  Joel  for  just  a  little 
while." 

Their  faith  itrhumanity  was  very  much  shaken 
by  the  episode  of  the  hand-organ  man  and 
1  1'lironsie.  They  have  a  weakness  for  hand- 
organ  men,  and  that  one  of  them  could  behave 
so  basely  was  a  source  of  deep  regret.  They 
couldn't  reconcile  such  an  action  with  their 
preconceived  notion  of  organ-men  as  a  class. 

One  of  the  little  boys  had  already  owned  his 
intention  of  joining  the   ranks  when  he  should 


grow  up.  Indeed,  he  had  so  often  done  so  that 
his  fellows  already  considered  his  choice  of  a 
profession  as  settled.  But  this  action  rather 
dampened  his  ardor.  He  wasn't  so  certain  as 
he  had  been.  Mrs.  Davidson  overheard  him 
talking  to  his  schoolmates  about  it.  He  was 
evidently  engaged  in  bolstering  up  his  own 
intention. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  as  if  considering  the 
matter  well,  "  I  still  think  I  shall  be  an  organ- 
man.  You  see,  I  needn't  steal  Phronsie  Pepper. 
Why,  I  never  could  do  such  a  thing !  No,  indeed  ! 
But  I  think  1  won't  change  my  mind." 

The  fact  that  he  might  be  an  organ-man  and 
still  not  feel  it  obligatory  to  steal  Phronsie, 
seemed  to  give  him  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction, 
and  he  found  much  comfort  in  saying  over  to 
himself,  "No,  I  needn't,"  and,  "Oh!  but  I 
couldn't,  and  I  wouldn't  !  " 

Boys  and  girls  alike  delighted  in  the  story, 
and  still  talk  about  it,  making  its  characters 
their  real  friends  and  playfellows. 

Little  Rose  was  one  day  leaning  her  chin  in 
both  hands  and  resting  her  elbows  on  her  little 
kindergarten-table.  She  was  evidently  deep  in 
thought. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about?"  asked  her 
teacher. 

"  I  was  wondering  what  the  little  Peppers 
book  would  cost,  and  if  I  should  ever  have 
money  enough  to  buy  it.  I  want  all  my  friends 
to  read  it." 

Dear  little  Rose  !  she,  like  all  the  rest  of  us 
who  have  yielded  to  the  charm  of  the  story, 
wants  everybody  else  to  know  it  too.  Mustn't  it 
be  nice  for  Margaret  Sidney  to  have  made  a 
book  that  has  given,  and  still  is  giving,  so  much 
pleasure  to  so  many  readers  young  and  old? 
But  to  all  the  people  who  have  loved  it  and  its 
characters,  to  none  has  it  been  dearer  than  to 
the   little  boys  and  girls  of   the  Blind  Kinder 

garten. 

Sallie  Joy   White. 
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TEACHING    THE  BLIND. 


J.    T.     MORF.Y. 


To  very  many  persons,  and,  I  presume,  to  the  greater  number, 
the  leaching  of  the  blind  is  a  mystery;  and  unless  some  of  the  re- 
sults accomplished  have  been  seen,  they  must  seem,  from  the  nature 
o2  the  case,  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  indeed. 

So  accustomed  are  we  to  associate  the  knowledge  gained  by  our- 
selves with  the  visual  power  that  we  are  apt  to  undervalue  the  part 
played  in  its  acquisition  by  the  remaining  faculties. 

It  is  true  that  to  the  blind  from  birth,  the  world  of  color  is  but  a 
name,  though  when  we  consider  for  a  moment,  we  will  perceive  that 
one-third  of  our  life  is  passed  in  darkness,  our  knowledge  of  hard 
and  soft  is  obtained  how  ?  by  the  sense  of  touch  alone  ;  of  the  beauties 
of  harmony  in  sound,  the  eye  gives  no  token;  the  odors  that  delight 
us,  or  act  as  messengers  of  danger,  are  likewise  independent  of  this 
sense;  while  in  that  fertile  held  where  the  object  of  study  is  the 
working  of  the  mind  in  its  complicated  and  manifold  relations,  the 
organs  of  sight  not  only  do    not  offer   any    assistance,  hut,   on    the 
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contrary,  arc  a  hindrance,  as  is  witnessed  many  times  in  their  invol- 
untary closing  when  the  mind  is  engaged  with  some  mental  or 
abstract  problem. 

However,  the  possibility  of  the  sightless  person  being  educated  was 
proven  long  ago ;  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  bring  out,  briefly,  some 
of  the.  methods  employed,  which  seem  most  closely  related  to  the 
education  of  youth  in  our  public  schools. 

What  would  you  do  if  a  blind  child  were  brought  for  instruction 
to  your  school  ?  Probably  send  him  home,  with  the  intorma  ion  for 
his  parents  that  at  Nebraska  City,  is  a  school  for  such  a3  he 
where  might  be  obtained  an  education  without  cost  for  either  tui- 
tion, board,  or  clothing. 

But  suppose  you  decided  to  undertake  his  instruction — what  then? 
You  would,  most  likely,  go  to  studying  the  problem  of  education 
as  never  before.  Your  readers  would  be  of  no  use,  neither  would 
your  spellers,  nor  geography,— as  you  use  them  now.  It  would 
be  of  no  avail  to  hold  pretty  colored  balls,  cubes,  and  discs,  before 
his  eyes,  to  attract  attention.  You  might  repeat  words  and  sen- 
tences until  memorized,  but  as  you  are  a  progressive  teacher,  living 
in  a  progressive  age,  this  would  soon  prove  unsatisfactory.  You 
wish  to  give  instruction  in  geography.  "The  earth  on  which  we 
live  is  round  like  a  ball."  The  ball  cannot  be  held  before  him 
merely,  it  must  be  put  into  his  hand.  It  is  carefully  felt,  compared 
with  others  similar,  and  the  idea  of  roundness  is  gained.  Which 
of  the  two  sticks  is  the  longer?  How  many  marbles  in  the 
box  ?.  These,  likewise,  must  be  put  where  he  can  handle  diem. 
The  force  of  the  saying,  "fingers  are  the  blindman's  eyes,"  soon 
becomes  evident,  and  one  factor  in  the  problem  before  you  is  found 
to  be  the  cultivation,  to  as  high  a  degree  as  possible,  of  the  tactual 
sense. 

For  the    accompl  shment  of  this,  unceasing  practice  is  necessary, 
ar.d  on  being  brought  to   a  school  for  the  blind,  the    child,  from  six 
to  nine  years  of  age,  is  usually   first  given    exercise  with  the    fingers 
such  as  sorting  and  stringing  beads,  paper  weaving,  and  clay-mould- 
ing ;   the  latter  being  in  their  education,  as  in    that  of  all    children, 
when  properly  used,  a  most  valuable  adjunct. 

A  lump  of  clay  is  placed  in  his  hands  and  instruction  given 
in  rolling  marbles.  An  apple  is  taken  as  a  model ;  the  sphere  of 
clay  is  indented  on  opposite  sides,  into  one  of  which  depressions  a 
small  splint  or  apple-stem  is  thrust,  and  the  child  "looking,"  as  he 
would  say,  at  his  handiwork,  is  elated  with  his  success  and  goes  on 
with  increased  interest  in  the  clay  work.  The  sphere  is  flattened 
on  opposite  sides  until  it  takes  on  the  form  of  the  cube,  when  the 
idea  of  the  edge,  corner,  and  side,  are  developed,  and  the  terms 
upper  right,  lower  right,  upper  left,  and  lower  left  corners,  are  made 
familiar  and  intelligible  for  future  use.  The  ideas  of  form  as  ob- 
tained by  the  blind  children,  judging  by  their  reproduction  in  plas- 
tic material,  must  be  fairly  accurate.  In  a  report  of  the  school 
exhibit  at  the  National  Educational  Association  held  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  during  the  summer  of  1884,  the  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Herald  said: 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  finest  work  in  clay-modelling  is  that 
of  scholars  in  the  kindergarten  department  of  the  Mass.  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  in  South  Boston.  The  objects  represented  are  almost 
perfection,  and,  in  seeing  the  whole  exhibit  of  this  institution,  the 
visitor  can  no  longer  doubt  the  value  of  the  instruction  of  the  blind 
in  kindergarten  methods." 

As  .the  child  advances,  maps  of  the  states  are  modelled  after  pat- 
terns in  wood  and  paper. 

The  study  of  geography  is  one  in  which  blind  children  take  much 
interest ;  while  the  skill  and  readiness  with  which  the  dissected 
wooden  relief  maps  are  put  together,  the  various  states  and  counties 
recognized,  rivers  traced  from  mouth  to  source,  cities  named  as  rep- 
resented by  tack-heads  of  varying  sizes,  indicative  of  relative  impor- 
tance by  touch  alone,  elicits  from  visitors  more  expressions  of  wonder 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  exercise.  The  use  of  the  same  system, 
with  slight  modifications,  in  teaching  this  branch  in  seeing  schools, 
would  be  followed,  I  am  sure,  by  only  the  best  results. 

In  many  respects,  from  both  an  economic  and  intellectual  stand- 
point, the  sense  of  touch  may  be  considered  facile  preceps 
among  its  fellows,  and  its  thorough  cultivation  a  sine  tjua  non  in 
the  success  of  one  over  the  windows  of  whose  soul  the  hand  of 
Providence  has  drawn  the  sable  curtain. 

The  constant  increase  of  literature  provided  for  the  blind  by  the 
generosity  of  individuals  and  the  appropriation  of  our  national  gov- 
ernment, the  ability  to  read  which,  for  himself,  thereby  lighting  up 
the  mind  with  those  masterpieces  of  human  thought,  in  whose  light 
the  noon-day  brightness  pales,  and  enabling  many  a  weary  hour  to 
pass  as  on  wings,  depends  upon  the  power  to  translate  the  im- 
impresions  made  on  the  sensory  nerves  in  the  finger  tips,  furnishes 
a  iea;on  of  growing  potency  for  the  development  of  this  power. 

In  arithmetic,  much  of  the  work  is  mental,  though  "written1' 
arithmetic  is  taught  by  means  of  frames,  or  "slates,''  about  six  by 
eight  inches  and  an  inch  in  depth,  filled  with  rectangular  cells,  near 
eight  hundred  in  number,  into  which  fit  metal  prisms  with  the 
numeral  characters  in  relief  upon  the  ends.  By  the  aid  of  these  the 
blind  child  is  able  to  solve  problems  in  a  manner,  similar  to  that  in 
which  another  does  the  same  work  with  slate  and  pencil. 

It  is  by  this  constant  use  of  the  mind  in  their  daily  work  that  the 
blind  are  enabled  to  perform  those  mental  feats  so  surprising  to  a 
stranger.  I  have  known  pupils  to  solve  all  the  problems  in  Robin- 
son's E  ementary    Algebra  without  the  aid  of   "slates"  or    tangible 


apparatus  of  any  kind,  except  the'r  books  containing  the  problems 
in  embossed  type,  through  quadratics.  The  slates  are  used  more 
by  the  girls  than  the  boys. 

By  association  with    the  blind,  one  comes  to    think  of   them  less 
and  less  as  requiring  distinctive  treatment  in  any  way.     Those  man- 
ifestations of  mental  powers  which  at  first  seem  almost  supernatural 
are  seen  to  be  the  direct    results  of   their  training,    modified  by  the 
exigencies  of  their  environments. 
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On  February  7th,  the  Kindergartners 
again  met,  this  time  to  listen  to  Miss  Emma 
Marwedel.  Her  paper  was  upon  "The 
Kindergarten  in  its  Relation  to  Manual 
Training,  or  The  Missing  Link,"  and  was 
an  earnest  plea  for  the  Kindergarten  train-_ 
ing  to  be  supplemented  in  the  upper  schools, 
thus  continuing  the  child's  development 
upon  the  same  broad  plan. 

Emilie  Poulsson. 
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BOSTON    LETTER. 


The.  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
is  to  send  an  exhibit  to  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, and  at  the  Kindergarten  department 
in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  the  little  blind 
children  are  as  busy  as  possible  preparing 
their  share.  They  are  to  send  samples  of 
almost  every  kind  of  Kindergarten  work. 
The  exhibit  has  been  planned  with  great 
care  by  Miss  F.  L.  Johnson,  the  principal 
of  the  Kindergarten,  and  as  it  shows  not 
only  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  children, 
but  the  adaptations  of  Kindergarten  mater- 
ials to  their  needs,  a  description  of  it  may 
be  welcomed  by  the  many  on  this  side  of 
Paris,  who  are  yet  unacquainted  with  what  is 
done  by  and  for  blind  children  at  the  sunny 
home  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

The  weaving  which  the  children  have 
done  for  the  exposition  is  mounted  in  a 
book,  and  shows,  besides  the  familiar  se- 
quence of  number  and  a  pretty  sequence  of 
color,  the  progress  from  coarse  to  fine.  The 
baby  beginners  send  manilla  mats  woven 
with  splints,  while  there  are  some  very 
pretty  patterns  in"  the  fine  one-sixth  inch 
weaving. 

The  sewing  is  daintily  done,  and  some  of 
the  patterns  are  so  elaborate  that  it   seems 
as  if  they  would  perplex  the  little   sightless 
workers;  but  such  patterns  are  a  pride  and 
delight  to  those  whose  training  of  last  year 
has,  as  it  were,  put  sight  into  their  finger- 
tips.    Several   very  pretty  original  designs, 
invented  in  stick-laying  and  transferred  to 
sewing-cards,  show   that  the  children's  in- 
ventiveness  is    wisely   fostered.     A  photo- 
graph case,  bordered  with  a  design  in  sew- 
ing, is  to  contain  a  photograph  of  the  build- 
ing, while  pictures  of  the  two  school-rooms, 
showing  the  boys  and  girls  at  work,  are  to 
be  framed  in  paper-folding. 

In  paper-folding  the  nicety  of  work  is 
astonishing.  The  folded  forms  look  scarce- 
ly less  fresh  than  the  papers  with  which  the 
children  begin  to  work. 

The  clay  work  is  to  be  baked  before  be- 
ing sent,  and  it  is  so  excellent  that  it  surely 
deserves  to  reach  its  destination  safely.  It 
comprises  Second  Gift,  flat-iron,  rolling  pin, 
bottle,  candle  in  candle- stick,  pitcher,  egg 
in  egg-cup,  chain,  a  cabbage,  bunch  of  as- 
paragus, and  some  tiles  and  plaques  upon 
which  are  mounted  fruit,  leaf  or  flower 
forms. 

Little  Edith  Thomas,  the  blind  deaf-mute 


at  the  Kindergarten,  has  done  sewing  and 
weaving,  and  also  netted  a   doll's  hammock   ' 
for  the  Exposition. 

The  sewing,  weaving,  paper-folding  and 
clay  work  are  in  no  wise  different  from  that 
which  seeing  children  would  do,  but  with 
stick-laying,  tablets,  rings,  and  pasting,  the 
help  which  ordinary  children  get  from  the 
squared  tables  and  squared  paper  is  sup- 
plied  by  raised  lines;  so  for  point-placing, 
stick-laying,  and  tablets,  cushions  divided 
into  inch  squares  by  stitching  are  provided. 
Beads  are  used  for  point-placing,  and  are 
kept  in  position  by  pins.  Wires  with  holes 
drilled  in  the  ends  are  used  instead  of 
sticks;  these  are  held  in  place  by  pins,  as 
are  also  the  tablets,  which  are  likewise 
drilled.  The  pasting  is  done  upon  cards 
divided  into  squares  by  raised  lines. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  creditable  an 
exhibit  from  the  only  Kindergarten  in  the 
world  for  blind  children,  will  gain  its  meed 
of  appreciation,  even  amid  the  many  wonders 
of  the  great  exposition. 

Cambridge  has  followed  the  example  of 
her  big  sister,  Boston,  and  has  adopted  the 
Kindergartens  into  the  Public  School  sys- 
tem. Such  facts  are  delightful  to  chronicle, 
as  indicating  the  favor  which  the  Kindergar- 
ten has  won  after  being  in  operation  long 
enough  for  the  results  to  be  estimated. 

The  "psychology  class"  is  now   the  ap- 
propriate name   for  the  fortnightly  meeting 
of  the    Boston    Kindergartners,   and  many 
interesting  questions  are  broached  and  dis- 
cussed, under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Louisa 
Hopkins,  who  gives  the  lectures.     The  sec- 
ond lesson  was  upon  "Mind  and  Matter," 
the   third    upon    "The    Senses,   and   Sense 
Perception,"  and  the  latter  is  to  be  contin- 
ued in  the  next  lesson.     Out  of  the  many 
practical  suggestions  you  shall   have   only 
one  this  time,  that  is,  "Give  favorable  phys- 
ical conditions  before  expecting  psychical 
activities."     Take    time    to    give  the    little 
people  fresh    air,    good  light,   comfortable 
positions,    elbow-room,    clean    hands,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.,  as  far  as  possible,  and  you  will  be 
rewarded  by  better  mental  work.     Do  I  hear 
"I  always  attend  to   that"?     Then   it  was 
not  for  you  that  I  wrote  down   the  sugges- 
tion, but  for  that  other  Kindergartner,  who 
gets  so  engrossed  in  working  for  mental  re- 
sults that  she  forgets  the  provision  of  fav- 
orable physical  conditions. 
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Portland,   April,    1SS9, 


Written  for  the  Transcript  Monthly. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  this 
beautiful  and  helpful  institution  has  been 
in  active  life  and  working.     At  first  a 
dream  in  the  mind  of  Michael  Anagno3, 
its  founder  and  father,  a  dream  which 
was  by  many  people  considered  wholly  un- 
practical and  impossible  of  realization,  it 
has  gradually  shaped  itself  into  a  benefi- 
cent reality,  the  importance  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  overestimate.    Let  us  consider 
for  a  minute  what  the  life  of  a  little  blind 
child  is,  without  the  sort  of  help  that  the 
Kindergarten  affords.    By  far'the  greater 
number  of  these  little  ones  are  the  chil- 
dren of  working  people,  whose  days  must 
be  spent  in  toil,  that  they  may  win  bread 
for  themselves  and  those  who  are  depend- 
ent on  them.    While  the  father  is  in  the 
shop  or  "the  factory,  the  mother  busy  at 
home  or  abroad,  the  sisters  and  brothers 
at  school,  the  blind  baby  must  of  neces- 
sity sit  alone  in  darkness.    It  may  be— 
alas!  would  that  experience  showed  us  it 
always  is!— as  tenderly  loved  as  is  the 
child  of   a   millionaire;    often,  perhaps, 
much  more  tenderly.    But  the  work  must 
go  on;   the  bread  must  be  earned;  the 
washing,    mending,    cleaning,    cooking, 
must  be  done.    And  so,  as  I  said,  the 
blind  baby  spends  much  of  its  time  alone. 
It  is  probably  not  unhappy;  few  little 
children  are,  thank  God !  They  take  things 
very  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the 
sunshine  they  brought  with  them  from 
heaven  keeps  them  warm  and  cheerful 
still.    The  baby  plays  with  its  toys,  makes 
its   journeys  of    exploration  round   the 
kitchen,  learns  the  shape  of  table  and 
chair,  (let  us  hope,  not  of  the  hot  stove!) 
of  kitten  and  puppy,  by  means  of  its  busy 
fingers;  learns  to  distinguish  voices,  to 
welcome  its  father  with  a  crow  of  wel- 
come when  he  comes  in  for  his   brief 
"nooning;"    to  flush  and  quiver  with  de- 
light at  the  approach  of  its  mother's  well- 
known  footstep.    It  sits  on  the  doorstep 
in  warm  weather,   basking  in  the  sun- 
shine, like  the  kitten  at  its  side,  breathing 
the  soft  air,  listening  to  the  bird-songs 
and  the  voices  of  the  other  children  at 
play,  feeling  with  delight  of  the  wild  flow- 
ers which  its  sister  throws  into  its  lap. 
Ah  yes!   or  else,  if  it  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  a  city  child,  it  breathes  polluted  air, 
reeking  with  foul  odors;  it  listens  to  the 
rumbling  of  carts  and  wagons,  to  the  oath 
and  curse,  coarse  jest  and  ribald  shout; 
perhaps,  instead  of  flowers,  it  receives  a 
chance  blow  from  the  drunkard,  stagger- 
ing down  the  dirty  alley  on  his  way  to  the 
rum- shop  at  the  corner. 

But  in  the  better  or  the  worse  condition, 
think  of  all  that  the  little  blind  child  does 
not  have.  Think  of  the  blue  of  sky  and 
water,  the  glint  of  sunshine,  the  cool 
green  of  leaf  and  grass,  the  vivid  beauty 
of  flower  and  fruit.  Think  of  the  smile 
on  familiar  faces,  the  look  of  love  in  kind- 
ly eyes;  and  then  think  what  it  must  be 
to  see  none  of  these— never  to  see  them! 
to  sit  in  darkness,  absolute  and  unchang- 
ing. 

The  blind  baby  in  the  modest  country 
home  is  happy,  knowing  nothing  of  what 
it  misses;  but  how  will  it  be  when  the  lit- 
tle mind  begins  to  awake,  when  the  child  ' 
begins  to  think,  to  wonder,  to  question? 
The  mother  has  no  time  to  teach,  to  tell, 
to  explain ;  the  father  is  wearied  out  when 
he  comes  home  at  night,  the  other  chil- 
dren thoughtless  and  impatient,  as  chil- 


dren will  be.  How  is  this  blind  baby  to 
learn?  How  is  the  bud  of  its  intelligence 
to  expand,  to  unfold,  into  the  blossom  of 
an  active,  discerning  intellect?  This  is 
the  question  that  Mr.  Anagnos  asked  him- 
self. He  found  the  answer  iu  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind.  Visiting  the  kinder- 
gartens for  seeing  children,  he  saw  how 
the  little  fingers  were  taught  to  work,  the 
little  minds  were  taught  to  think.  If  this 
sort  of  training  was  beneficial  to  children 
having  the  use  of  their  eyes,  of  what  in- 
calculable benefit  would  it  be  to  the  little 
sightless  ones  over  whom  his  fatherly 
heart  yearned?  Like  his  great  predecessor 
in  work  for  the  blind,  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  to  think  is,  with  Mr.  Anagnos,  to 
act.  Like  Dr.  Howe,  he  began  at  once, 
began  with  a  very  little;  like  him,  he  sees 
his  work  growing  to  noble  proportions, 
and  still,  as  the  substantial  fabric  grows, 
his  thoughts  and  wishes  outstrip  it,  build- 
ing ever  fairer  castles,  laying  out  sweeter 
gardens,  wherein  these  wminded  blossoms 
may  be  brought  to  perfection.  ■ 

"Ah!  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  a  Heaven  for?" 

Michael  Anagnos  would  fain  see  every 
blind  baby  in  the  land  safe  within  the 
walls  of  a  great  children's  palace,  filled 
with  every  pleasant  thing;  where  play 
should  be  work,  and  work  be  play;  where 
the  days  should  pass  so  happily  that  the 
little  ones  should  forget  their  blindness. 

Meanwhile  he  has  done  what  he  could 
in  the  present;  and  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  in  Roxbury  stands  as  the  fruit 
of  his  labors  hitherto. 

"Work  was  begun  on  May  2d,  1887,  with 
ten  children.  There  are  now  twenty- 
seven  in  the  school,  and  five  more  are 
shortly  to  be  admitted,  making  thirty-two 
in  all.  This  is  the  full  number  w<hich  the 
present  building  can  hold,  even  by  utiliz- 
ing every  nook  and  corner.  To  quote  from 
Mr.  Anagnos's  last  report: 

"Thus  the  sapling,  which  was  planted 
in  hope  and  faith  only  a  few  years  ago, 
stands  before  us  now,  a  thriving  and  vig- 
orous young  tree,  spreading  its  branches 
in  every  direction,  and  affording  a  refresh- 
ing shelter,  under  which  a  group  of  little 
sightless  boys  and  girls  are  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  a  home  circle  and  the  inesti- 
mable advantages  of  early  education. 
Many  of  these  children  have  been  exposed 
from  their  early  infancy  to  the  most  un- 
desirable influence.  They  have  seldom 
drunk  the  milk  of  human  kindness  or 
tasted  the  fruit  of  affection.  They  have 
scarcely  ever  known  the  blessings  of  wise 
guidance  or  of  comfortable  domestic  life, 
and  their  entrance  upon  the  new  experi- 
ences of  parental  care,  rational  training 
and  pleasant  associations,  is  marked  by  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  their  man- 
ners and  morals,  and  even  by  radical 
changes  as  to  form  and  features." 

So  far,  so  good!  but  still  the  "cry  of  the 
children"  goes  up.  Mr.  Anagnos  is  con- 
stantly receiving  applications  for  admis- 
sion, which  be  is  unable  to  grant,  both 
for  want  of  room,  and  for  want  of  money. 
The  men  and  women  of  Boston  have  re- 
sponded nobly  to  his  appeals  for  aid;  but 
large  as  have  been  the  sums  contributed, 
still  more  is  needed.  And  why,  we  may 
ask,  3hould  this  good  task  of  giving  be 
confined  to  Boston,  to  Massachusetts? 
There  are  children  from  Maine  in  this 
Kindergarten.  Will  not  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Maine  give  what  they  can 
to  help  this  noble  institution?  A  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  has  lately  been  formed,  of  which, 
it  is  hoped,  branches  will  spring  up  in  all 
the  New  England  States  at  least,  if  they 
go  no  farther.  The  writer  of  this  article 
has  undertaken  to  form  such  a  branch 


association  in  Maine,  and  she  earnestly 
calls  upon  all  women  who  may  chance  to 
read  these  words,  to  give  her  such  aid  as 
may  come  within  their  means.  The  an- 
nual subscription  is  one  dollar,  and  may 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Henry  Richards,  Gardiner, 
Maine,  before  April  9th.  On  receipt  of 
the  subscription,  with  name  and  address, 
a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Association 
will  bo  sent  to  each  subscriber. 


141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Aran,  4  1889]     (3) 


KINDEEGAETEN  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


The  Kindergarten  has  now  $76,930.18  toward 
the  endowment  fund  of  $100,000.  Will  not  the 
public  aid  us  in  making  up  the  remaining 
$23,069.82,  thus  enabling  us  to  carry  on  this 
work  with  a  sense  of  security  that  our  income 
will  cover  expenses  ?  All  contributions,  large 
or  small,  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the 
Treasurer. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Agassiz,       Mrs.  T.  Mack, 
Miss  E.  L.  Andrew,      Mrs.  R.  T.  Paine, 
Mrs.  Wi.  Appleton,    Miss  Edith  Rotch, 
Miss  C.  T.  Endicott,    Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott, 
Miss  S.  B.  Fay,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Forbes, 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner, 

ladies'  Visiting  Committee. 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer. 

The  following  additional    contributions   have 

been    received    from    date   of    February  27   to 

March  25,  1889:  — 

a.,e #25.00 

A  friend 5000 

A  friend 1.00 

A  friend,  through  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner 200.00 

A  little  girl  from  Northboro -60 

Cary,  Miss  G.  S 5.00 

Cary,  Mrs.  Richard 1000 

Cash 10.00 

Cheeverj  Miss  A.  M. ,  third  contribution 50.00 

Cheever,  Miss  M.  E..  second  contribution 50.00 

Children's  fair.  Scotch  Plains,  N.J.,  additional.  4.12 
Children  of  Miss  Isabel  Merry's  Kindergarten, 

Newark,  N  J 7.04 

Children  of  the  Moore  Street  Kindergarten, 

Cainbridgeport..     2.50 

Children   of   Mrs.  Voorhees's    Kindergarten, 

Cambridgeport,  third  contribution    10.00 

Children  of  Miss  Wiltse's  Kindergarten,  third 

contribution • •  •  •  l-1^ 

Children's  sale  by  Marion  Call  and  Gertrude 

Velasco,  additional "■••:■  x-20 

Children's  sale  by  Alice  Meehan  and  Hattie 

Seining,  No.  3451  Washington  Street,  Ja- 

maica  Plain „;'S°, 

Ellis  George  H 25.00 

Frothingham,  Rev.  0.  B.,  third  contribution. .  50.00 

Hale,  Miss  Martha ■ 1000 

Higginson,  Waldo,  second  contribution JO.OO 

Inches  John  C 20.00 

Jenks,  Miss  C.  E.,  fifth  contribution 5.00 

Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P 19,2  nX 

Lowell,  Miss  Anna  C,  fourth  contribution  ....  200.00 

Morse,  Mrs.  S.  F 10-°° 

"Out  of  town" o.oo 

Peters,  Edward  D.,  second  contribution  . ......  80.00 

Proceeds  of  reading  at  Chestnut  Hill,  by  J.  H. 

Cabot,  through  John  Richardson 40.00 

Reynolds,  W.  H.,  fourth  contribution.     25.00 

Richardson,  Mrs.  T.  O.,  third  contribution. . . .  2o.00 

Richardson,  Br.  W.  L.,  third  contribution 50.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Anne  B.,  Roekport  . KnnXX 

Rotch,  Miss  Edith,  fourth  contribution 5°000 

c    c                                   1U.UU 

Sl  li.'sV,  Cambridge'.'. '.'.'.'.'. onnnn 

Shaw,  Mrs.  G.Howland... 22n°,n 

Sutton,  Mrs.  Eliza,  Peabody ■•:;••:.• o2nn 

Tappan,  Miss  Mary  A.,  fourth  contribution.. ..  25.00 

Warren,  Mrs.  J.  Sullivan,  thud  contribution. .  20.00 

Whitney,  Miss  Sarah  W....... ;?■"" 

Whitwell,  S.  H.,  second  contribution. jJo-00 

Whitwell.  Miss  S.  L.,  second  contribution „^'XX 

Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  eighth  contribution 2°S°n 

Previously  acknowledged • 7*,<iu.iu 

Total »76,930.18 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Peters,  Edward  B #20. 00 

Richardson,  Br.  W.  L..... otana 

Previously  acknowledged aoo.vv 

Total #428-00 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  146  Franklin  St.,  or  P.O.  Box  2035,  Boston. 
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MRS.    LOUIS  AGASSI Z. 


MRS.   JOHN  L.   GARDNER. 


MRS.    WILLIAM  APPLETON.  MRS.    THOMAS  MACK. 

MISS  CLARA   T.   ENDICOTT.  MRS.   ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE. 

MISS  SARAH  B.    FAY.  MISS  EDITH  ROTCH. 

MRS.   J.   MALCOLM  FORBES.         MRS.   ROGER   WOLCOTT. 

The  Jamaica  Plain  horse-cars  pass 
in  front  of  the  building. 
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Boston  Journal* 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  10, 1889. 


The  Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten  School 
for  the  Blind. 


Ladies  Entertained  Last  Evening 
by  the  Norfolk  Club. 


Mystic  Valley  Club  Discusses  the 
Prohibition  Question. 


The  Proposed  New  Episcopal  Church 
at  the  Back  Bay. 


The  invitations  of  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Com- 
mittee of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in 
Jamaica  Plain  were  accepted  by  a  large  and  dis- 
tinguished number  of  guests  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  one  of  tho  delightful  receptions,  which 
Often  Increase  Interest  in  the  institution,  took 
place,  followed  by  an  inspiring  programme  of 
exercises  in  the  hall  of  the  building.  For  an 
hour  before  the  exercises  begun  the  guests  were 
brought  into  a  mood  of  sympathy  with  the  occa- 
sion by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  little 
children  in  their  school  and  play  rooms. 
Little  Edith  Thomas,  the  child  deprived  of  tho 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  was  the  centre  of 
mnoh  attention,  and  responded  with  quick  touch 
to  her  many  visitors.     Although  only  ten  years 


of  age,  she  was  able  to  read  for  those  who  asked 
the  favor,  and  seemed  to  eagerly  fol- 
low the  instruction  of  the  l^eacher  provided 
especially  for  her  development.  The  one  small 
colored  child.  Martha,  was  among  the  happiest 
In  the  play  room,  insisting  that  her  new  apron 
was  donned  on  account  of  her  teacher's  birth- 
day. The  girls  with  their  pins  for  geometrical 
instruction  and  the  boys  with  their  cards  for 
other  kindergarten  exercises  were  visited  by  the 
eiiests,  who  saw  the  beautiful  training  which 
the  Perkins  Institution  is  not  able  to  give  on 
account  of  its  rule  of  not  admitting  the  smallest 
children.  The  sunshine  which  brightened  the 
new  building  seemed  reflected  in  the  happy 
faces  of  the  thirty  children,  who  were  occupied 
so  that  they  did  not  realize  their  helplessness. 

After  the  building  had  been  inspected  the 
guests  filled  the  hall,  while  the  school  sat  facing 
them  at  one  end.  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  has  recov- 
ered from  his  severe  illness,  welcomed  the  visi- 
tors, among  whom  were  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Dr. 
Eliot,  Mr.  Cobb,  Mrs.  Agassiz,  Mr.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Mr.  Jackson,  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  and  Rev. 
G.  A.  Gordon. 

The  programme  opened  with  a  charming  piano 
solo  by  Miss  Roeske,  the  musical  instructor  of 
the  institution,  the  excellonco  of  whose  work 
was  illustrated  not  only  by  the  waltz  which  she 
herself  rendered  but  by  the  musical  part  taken 
by  the  children.  In  tho  next  exercise  the  kin- 
dergarten childrenbecame  "little  birds,"  sing- 
ing in  ononis  "  Sing,  little  bird," and  tell  us  your 
name."  At  this  invitation  solo  singers,  with 
stuffed  birds  in  their  hands,  announced  that 
they  were  "a  robin,"  "an  oriole,"  and  other 
feathered  songsters,  in  such  a  naive  way  that  all 
were  pleased.  A  recitation  was  then  given  by  a- 
little  girl  with  a  yellow  " daffy-down-dilly :l  in 
her  hand,  a  pretty  spring  subject  for  a  poem. 

The  first  address  was  given  by  He  v.  Dr. 
Brooks,  who  spoke  eloquent  words  of  encour- 
agement and  congratulation.  He  found  that 
the  work  is  going  forward  from  »  hopeful  spring- 
time to  its  summer  and  harvest.  Tho 
are  able  to  visit  the  institution  only  occasionally 
wish  that  they  could  see  more  of  tho  wort  ;  bul 
wo  find  that  this  belongs  to  a  vast  system  of 
helpfulness,  each  part  of  which  encourages  the 
others.  "What  is  tin'  idea  of  thewerk?"the 
speaker  asked.  It  is  that  of  giving  liberty  to  im- 
prisoned lives.  Dr.  Brooks  then  spoko  of  the 
imprisonment  which  even  those  with  senses 
realize.  Thoro  is  a  power  of  seeing 
which  tho  eye  cannot  see;  of  hear- 
ing and  of  touch  which  are  felt. 
All    are  hampered    •md  restrained;   but  we  mo 


looking  forward  to  a  time  of  escape  for  a  better 
liberty,  to  the  better  life.  The  soul  by  its  con- 
finement may  be  made  enlarged  and  more  alivo. 
We  may  open  tho  prison  where  the  apostles  sat, 
where  the  Italian  sat,  where  John  Bunyan  sat, 
and  we  will  find  that  everywhere  imprisonment 
may  become  a  chance  for  education  and  enlarge- 
ment of  life.  To  bring  enlightenment  to  those 
in  orison,  to  give  enlargement  to  restricted  lives 
—tins  is  our  work.  There  is  a  faculty  behind 
every  sense,  and  this  work  enlarges  that.  The 
DictureEqucness  of  childhood  may  be  studied 
here,  and  then  the  speaker  gave  expression  to 
the  lovely  tin. hs  of  childhood.  The  good  God 
does  not  refuse  happiness  oven  to  the  darkest 
lives,  he  said.  Let  us  rejoice  at  the  opportunities 
which  may  be  enjoyed  even  here,  and  hope  for 
the  continued  prosperity  of  this  delightful 
charity. 

A  solo  for  the  clarinet,  "  Andante  and  Waltz" 
from  Venzano,  was  performed  by  Master  John 
F.  Morrison  with  much  precision  and  spirit.  Tho 
children  then  resumed  their  part  of  tho  pro- 
gramme by  singing,  with  appropriate  action,  the 
song  of  "Little  Birds."  A  musical  exercise  fol- 
lowed, illustrating  the  quickness  of  the  children 
in  distinguishing  tones  and  keys.  Rev.  G.  A. 
Gordon,  who  was  the  next  speaker,  thought  that 
the  exercise  showed  the  superiority  of  tho  chil- 
dren over  thoso  people  who  complain  of  being 
"  hard  of  hearing  "  in  church.  Tho  thoughts  are 
felt  by  these  children  through  the  touch.  We 
are  called  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  not  by  a 
restoration  of  afalse  sense  but  by  the  substitution 
of  a  new  one.  It  is  a  beautiful  work  to  prevent 
calamities.  There  is  an  enterprise,  an  invinci- 
bility, an  inventiveness  in  this  wTork  of  love. 

After  a  song  by  Mr.  L  WT.  Titus,  Dr.  Eliot 
spoke  of  tho  material  aspect  of  the  work.  For 
the  completion  ot  its  endowment.  $25,000  at 
least  is  required.  A  Ladies'  Aid  Association 
has  been  formed  to  obtain  needed  money  for 
carrying  on  the  work  for  annual  expenses,  and 
$5000  or  $0000  a  year  Is  needed  to  carry  on 
the  work.  The  children  themselves  creak 
pathy  and  appeal  to  all  hearts,  the  speaker  said. 
The  training  given  is  beautifully  adapted  to 
their  needs. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  the 
training  in  developing  the  mind,  Dr. 
Eiiot  read  a  letter  from  little  Helen  Kellar, 
not  see,  .hear  or  speak,  but 
trained  by  a  teacher 
Institution,  so  that  she 
world  and.  grow  in 
knowledge.  In  the  letter  she  spoke  of 
seeing  the  beautiful  spring  flowors  of  various 
tints,  and  of  looking  at  the  trees  dressed,  so  her 
teacher  said,  like  ladies  for  tho  ball.  French 
phrases  and  allusions  to  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
showed  the  eager  grasp  of  her  mind,  and  that 
she  had  gained  in  expression  since  her  last  visit. 

An  appeal  for  aid  for  the  institution  seemed  to 
meet  substantial  response  from  the  visitors, 
whose  appreciation  had  been  quickened  by  the 
interesting  exercises.  The  Visiting  Committee 
consisted  of  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  William 
Appleton.  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss  Sarah  B. 
Fay,  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gard- 
ner, Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Mrs-.  Roger  Wolcott. 
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the  child  who  can 
who      has     been 
from     the    Perkins 
mav       enjoy       the 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR    THE  BLIND. 

Becepiiun    by    the    Ladies'    "Visiting    Com- 
mittee—Tiie  Exercises. 


The  ladies'  visiting  committee  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  at.  the  corner  of  Day  and 
Centre  streets  in  Jamaica  Plain,  gave  a  recep- 
tion yesterday  afternoon.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  William 
Appleton,  Miss  Clara,  T.  Endicott,  Miss  Sarah 
B.  Fay,  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  Mrs.  John  L. 
Gardner.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Robert 
Treat  Paine.  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Mrs.  Roger 
Wolcott.  A  pleasant  feature  of  the  occasion 
were  the  recitations  in  the  schoolrooms 
previous  to  the  exercises  in  the  hall.  An 
amusing  incident  of  the  day  was  when  two  of 
the  little  blind  boys  who  found  themselves 
close  to  a  gentleman  said  to  him:  "O.  we 
will  show  you  the  way  up  stairs  to  the  hall" ; 
and  they  did  very  successfully  pilot  him  up 
three  pairs  of  stairs  and  around  to  a  seat  there. 
There  are  about  thirty  children  at  the 
kindergarten  and  they  are  all  very  bright, 
The  exercises  in  the  hall  opened  shortly'  be- 
fore 4  o'clock.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided. 
The  first  exercise  was  a  piano  solo  by  Miss 
Roeske,  musical  instructor  of  the  kindergar- 
ten. This  was  succeeded  by  a  bird  song  given 
by  the  children,  the  soloists  holding  in  their 
hands  stuffed  birds.  The  solos  were  rendered 
very  sweetly  and  with  wonderful  correctness, 
and  the  choruses  were  very  finely  sung.  Little 
Lillie  Howard  gave  a  recitation,  "Daffy  Down 
Dilly,"  in  a  marvellously  distinct  manner, 
with  perfect  inflection  and  very  sweet  modula- 
tion. 

The  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  said  it  was  very 
pleasant  to  one  who  had  watched  this  work 
from  its  inception  to  see  it  now  in  its  fulfil- 
ment with  so  large  promise  for  the  future. 
Tho  work  being  done  at  the  kindergarten  was 
a  ministration  to  imprisoned  lives;  to  give 
them  liberty  in  their  prisons— their  imprisoned 
senses.  There  was  a  power  which  the  eye  did 
not  satisfy.  We  look  forward  sometimes,  he 
said,  to  a  time  when  beyond  this  life,  with  a 
purer  sight  the  eye  shall  see  and  the  ear  shall 
near,  and  tho   soul    shall    enter  on  its  perfect 
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life.  If  we  might  open  the  prison  where  that 
old  prophet  sat  all  night  with  the  lions  we 
might  perhaps  see  how  he  laid  hold 
on  God.  Stone  walls  do  not  make  prisons. 
In  some  of  them  there  has  been  the  largest 
liberty  in  God.  Here  you  are  bringing  these 
souls  out  of  prison  and  letting  in  the  light. 
There  is  something  very  touching  when  we 
hear  the  blind  talk  of  seeing.  There  is  a  sight 
behind  the  sense  of  sight.  These  children 
come  to  us  with  a  peculiar  appeal.  The  old' 
injunction  to  becomo  as  little  children  denotes 
how  pure  their  lives  are.  To  minister  to  the 
blind  has  a  peculiar  interest.  You  could  not 
look  in  the  lace  of  that  little  child  who  just 
spoke  and  not  know  that  though  God  has 
deprived  them  of  sight  he  has  given  them 
some  cause  to  rejoice.  Those  of  you  who  have 
done  so  much  for  this  institution  I  congratu- 
late on  the  privilege  you  enjoy.  We  want  to 
lift  up  our  hearts  in  thankfulness,  not  only 
for  what  you  are  already  doing  here,  but  also 
in  anticipation  of  what  you  may  do  in  the 
future,  in  this  delightful  charity. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Brooks  were  received 
with  every  mark  of  appreciation.  John  F. 
Morrison  followed  in  a  clarinet  solo,  after 
which  the  little  ones  sang  "Fly,  Little  Birds," 
illustrating  the  flying  with  motions  of  the 
hands.  They  then  sang  the  scale  by  numbers, 
and  afterwards,  when  their  teacher  touched 
the  different  notes,  they  called  them  out  by 
name  correctly.  They  clapped  with  their 
hands  double,  auadruple  and  octuple  time, 
changing  from  one  to  the  other  instantly  with 
the  piano.  They  also  were  able  to  distinguish 
readily  the  different  keys  touched,  and  called 
them  out  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Eliot,  and  said  he  was  impressed  with  the  in- 
feriority of  people  who  could  see  to  these  chil- 
dren. Their  wonderful  quickness  of  ear,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  exercises  in  music  they 
had  given,  showed  that  the  loss  of  one  sense 
made  more  acute  all  the  others.  These  chil- 
dren were  brought  here,  he  said,  to  think  the 
great  thoughts  of  the  world.  To  drink  them 
up,  as  it  were,  through  their  finger  tips,  as  one 
drinks  in  music.  We  who  read  of  his  life  are 
apt  to  wonder  when  we  are  engaged  in  any 
work  of  this  sort  how  the  Master  would  look 
upon  it.  We  know  that  he  pitied  the 
blind  and  give  them  sight.  We  cannot 
do  that,  but  we  can  give  them 
a  new  sense,  the  sense  of  touch,  which  will 
convev  to  them  the  same  thoughts  we  receive 
through  the  sight.  If  it  were  not  for  these 
appeals  of  the  helpless  and  weak  to  our 
sympathies  we  might  become  thoughtless  of 
others  and  selfish.  To  us  these  children,  whose 
only  language  is  a  cry,  appeal  most  strongly. 
We  hope  many  will  here  see  the  chance  to 
benefit  humanity.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be 
teachers  of  these  young  lives. 

Dr.  Eliot  announced  that  owing  to  illness 
Collector  Saltonstall  was  unable  to  be  present. 
He  was  very  sorry  that  this  was  the  case,  be- 
cause Mr.  Saltonstall  had  been  very  much  in 
svmpatliy  with  the  work  from  its  inception. 
Dr.  Eliot  then  said  the  institution  needed 
money.  It  needed  $25,000  for  its  endowment 
fund,  and  from  $5000  to  $7000  annually  for 
the  expenses  of  the  kindergarten.  A  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society  had  recently  been 
formed  to  obtain  funds  to  carry  on  the  work. 
It  was  desirable  that  they  should  be  met  with 
open  hands  by  those  in  sympathy  with  the 
work.  These  children,  he  said,  plead  for  them- 
selves. "There  is  no  need  that  I  or  any- 
one else  should  plead  for  them.  God  has 
deprived  them  of  sight,  but  he  has  given  them 
great  blessings.  To  their  wants  we  should 
minister.  The  training  given  here  is  of  the 
most  perfect  character  and  infinitely  adapted 
to  their  needs."  He  then  read  a  letter  from 
Helen  Kellar,  a  former  pupil,  showing  how 
her  training  had  benefited  her.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful letter  and  a  wonderful  thing  for  a 
child  to  have  written. 

These  persons  were  present:  Mr.  Francis 
Brooks,  John  S.  Dwight.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Pea- 
body.  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Francis  Brooks, 
Mrs.  S.  T.  Hooper,  Mrs.  John  Gardner.  Mrs. 
John  T.  Coolidge,  Miss  Eliza  Winthrop  and 
Mrs.  William  Appleton. 
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LITTLE  BLIND  CHILDREN. 


Unique     Reception   at   the 
Kindergarten. 


|on?s,  Rccifcitioas  ap«<!  Other  Exercises 
DelisM  Their  Friend?. 


Addresses  by  Eev.  Phillips  Brooks  and 
Dr,  Samuel  Eliot. 


It  looked  as  though  there  were  a  wedding 
or  a  party  somewhere  m  the  neighborhood 
out  at  tne  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets, 
in  Jamaica  Plain,  yesterday  afternoon,  there 
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were  so  many  carriages  standing  about. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  a  reception,  of  a  uniaue 
and  very  interesting  sort,  given  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind  by  the  ladies  of  the 
visitine  committee  for  that  institution, 
which  includes  Mrs.  Louis  Agassi/.,  Mrs. 
William  Appleton.  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott. 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay,  Mrs.  •).  Malcolm  Forbes, 
Mrs.  John  I..  Gardner.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack, 
Mrs.  Robert  Treat  1'aino.  Miss  Edith  Rotch 
and  Mrs.  Roger  Woloott. 

The  invitations  sent  out  by  those  ladies 
were  eagerly  accented,  and  so  many  guests 
came  that  the  long  exhibition  hall  in  the 
top  of  the  building  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing. 

Among  the  distinguished  and  well-known 

eode  present  were :  Samuel  T.  Cobb.  Rev. 

illiam  Bradley,  Miss  Endicott.  Mr.  Roclo- 
canachi,  the  Greek  consul,  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Jr..  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  Tran- 
script, Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Harry  McGlencn 
and  Mrs.  McGlenen,  Miss  Helen  Wlnslow, 
Mrs.  Pritcbard,  Rev.  Bernard  Carpenter. 
Mrs.  Greenleaf  of  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Maria  S. 
Porter,  Mrs.  Train  and  Mr.  Perkins. 

Samuel  Eliot  presided,  and  the 

Little  Children  or  the  Xindei'sa.rten, 
39  in  number,  at  present,  were  gathered 
with*  heir  teachers  near  the  platform  in  the 
hall  and  entertained  their  friends  very  pret- 
tily for  some  time  with  their  songs,  recita- 
tions and  other  exercises.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  was  in'music,  where  the 
children  gave  the  numbers,  accord- 
ing to  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  ot  suc- 
cessive notes  or  chords  played  on  the 
piano,  beat  any  tune  required  by  clapping 
their  tiny  hands  to  the  music,  and  named 
the  keys  struck  in  chorus  as  soon  as  they 
were  heard.  They  showed  how  wonderfully 
the  ear  could  be  trained  even  very  early  in 
life,  and  the  exhibition  was  a  surprise  and 
pleasure  to  all  present. 

A  very  finely  executed  piano  solo  by  Miss 
Roesky,  the  blind  instructor  in  music,  a 
clarinet  solo  by  J.  T.  Morrison,  and  a  song, 
"Marguerita."  by  L.  W.  Titus  were 
other  numbers  on  the  programme  which 
were  received  by  warm  and  well-merited 
applause. 

A  brief  address  was  made  by  Rev.  Phillips 
Brooks,  who  referred  to  the  opening  of  the 
building  a  few  years  before  and  spoke  of 
the  pleasure  it  was  to  come  again  and  see 
the  good  work  already  accomplished  by  this 
institution,  and  to  anticipate  that  which  it 
was  to  do  in  the  future.  When  looking  at 
any  such  work  one  always  longs  to  keep  a 
closer  connection  with  it.  but  there  is  so 
much  that  this  is  impossible,  and  the  work 
must  be  divided  up  among  many.  Yet  even 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  it  was  helpful,  for 
it  .sent  one  back  to  his  or  her  own  particular 
field  or  line  of  effort 

Entoiiraseil  and  Strengthened. 

And  what  is  this  work  which  we  are 
called  to  see  today?  It  is  nothing  less  than 
ministration  to  imprisoned  souls,  a  letting 
in  of  the  light  to  minds  shut  by  barred 
senses.  We  who  have  all  our  senses,  feel  at 
times  that  they  are  insufficient,  and  we 
know  that  the  soul  can  grow  without  them. 
We  might  open  the  prison  where  the  apos- 
tles sat,  and  we  rind  them  singing  songs, 
turning  it  into  a  temple;  John  Buuyan 
wrote  his  wonderful  book  in  a  jail.  AVe  see, 
therefore,  that 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
and  so  in  these  shut-in  souls  we  may  find 
the  finest  life  and  growth.  What  these 
teachers  are  doing  here  is  like  what  the 
Psalmist  speaks  of,  a  bringing  out  of  prison 
and  a  giving  of  sight  to  the  blind.  There  is 
a  special  picturesciueness  of  childhood,  and 
it  comes  to  us  with  a  special  plea  for  help. 
We  cannot  look  on  these  children  who  have 
spoken  and  sung  without  feeling  that  God 
has  not  forbidden  happiness  to  them;  there- 
fore I  congratulate  you  on  the  privilege  you 
enjoy  of  helping  these  poor  little  ones. 

The  speaker  concluded  by  wishing  for  the 
institution  still  more  prosperity  in  years  to 
come. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Gordon  was   the  next  speaker 

and  he  spoke  of  the  wonderful  exhiDition 
of  correctly  trained  hearing  which  they  had 
just  seen,  of  the  marvel  that  these  children 
could  drink  in  thought  th  ough  their  ringer 
tips,  of  the  feeling  the  Master  had  for  the 
blind,  of  how  the  teachers  were  doing  His 
work  in 

Knstorinz  &ivht  to  These  Children 
by  substituting  another  sense  for  that  they 
had  lost,  and  of  the  fact  that  we  should  be- 
come cruel  and  heartless,  perhaps,  without 
such  appeals  of  the  "poor,"  the  weak  and 
the  helpless,  who  are  .always  with  us. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  was  the  last  speaker. 
He  regretted  the  absence  of  Hon.  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  who  was  to  have  spoken,  but 
was  prevented  by  illness,  and  made  an 
earnest  appeal  for  more  funds  for  the  insti- 
tution, which  needs  $25,000  to  complete  its 
endowment,  and  from  $G000  to  $8000  per 
year  for  its  current  expenses.  The 
ladies  interested  in  the  good  work 
have  formed  an  auxiliary  association  to 
aid  in  raising  these  funds,  and  he  hoped  all 
present  would  aid  in  it.  In  conclusion  Dr. 
Eliot  read  a  very  entertaining  letter  from 
little  Helen  Kelh-r.  addressed  to  "My  beauti- 
ful little  Sammy."  who  is,  though  the 
doctor  did  not  say  so,  his  young  grandson, 
whose  acquaintance  Helen  made  on  her 
visit  North  last  year.         Jean  Kincaiu. 
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KINDERGARTEN    FOR     THE    BLIND. 

Annual     Reception     at     the     Jamaica 
Plain    Buildins. 

The  annual  reception  of  the  visiting  com- 
mittee of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  was 
held  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  building  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  a  large  number  of  persons 
were  present,  the  large  exhibition  hall  being 
quite  crowded.  The  first  hour  was  devoted 
to  the  inspection  of  the  building,  and  watching 
the  children  at  their  work.  They  were  sewing 
on  cords  and  making  designs  on  their  cush- 
ioned tables.  Two  or  three  of  the  little  boys 
were  making  an  outline  of  the  front  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  and  doing  it  In  a  very 
creditable  fashion,  with  an  accuracy  that 
would  have  been  praiseworthy  In  boys  who 
could  see.  It  was  quite  a  day  for  the  little 
people,  and  they  enjoyed  it  to  the  utmost. 

After  the  hour  ,of  work  was  over  the 
children  was  taken  to  the  hall,  the  visitors 
following,  and  there  the  more  formal  exer- 
cises of  the  day  were  eiveu.  There  was 
music,  both  by  the  children  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  older  pupils  from  the  South 
Boston  school,  who  had  come  over  to  helo 
make  |the  day  a  success.  There  were  ad- 
dresses by  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  ana 
Rev.  George  Gordon  ot  the  Old 
South  Church.  Both  gentlemen  spoke  with  a 
great  deal  of  feeling  of  the  wondenul  work 
that  had  been  done  for  the  children.  In  open- 
ing the  outside  world  to  their  vision,  to  which 
it  would  remain  forever  shut,  were  It  not  for 
the  Instruction  given  them  in  the  kinder- 
garten. It  was  expected  that  Mr.  Saltonstall 
would  be  present  and  speak,  but  he  was  de- 
tained by  illness. 

Or.  Samuel  Elliot,  who  presided  over  these 
form il  exercises,  made  the  closing  address, 
In  which  he  made  a  special  plea  for  financial 
aid  for  the  kindergarten.  Ounng  his  address 
Dr.  Elliot  read  a  letter  from  Helen  Kellar, 
written  to  his  little  grandson.  It  was  a  won- 
derful piece  of  writing,  and  would  have  been 
for  a  much  older  person  in  full  possession  ot 
her  senses. 

After  the  exercises  were  over  the  children 
went  to  their  work  again,  and  the  visitors 
still  lingered  as  if  loth  to  leave  the  fascinating 
place.  Before  they  went  away  many  of  them 
left  substantial  proof  of  their  pleasure  In  the 
hands  of  the  ladies  of  the  committee. 

Among  the  guests  present  were  Mrs.  Agas- 
siz, Mrs.  John  rempleman  Coolidge,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Jack  Gardner,  Mrs,  S.  T. 
Hooper,  Miss  Sarah  Crocker,  Miss  Helen 
Winslow,  Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter,  Mr.  Rod- 
ochanachi,  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mr. 
John  s.  Dwight,  Mr.  Edward  Perkins,  Mr. 
Edward  Jackson  and  others. 
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THE    LISTENER. 

When  Dr.  Brooks  arose,  a  giant  silhouette,  iu 
the  gloom  of  the  little  chapel  at  the  top  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  yesterday  afternoon, 
he  certainly  had  *.  very  interesting  company  to 
listen  to  bis  swift  speech  about  the  blind  children. 
There  were  society  leaders  in  plenty— fashion  has 
smiled  with  golden  smiles  upon  the  charming 
enterprise— solid  men,  not  to  speak  of  solid 
women,  newspaper  men  and  newspaper 
women,  instructors,  and  blind  children  iu 
considerable  numbers.  Dr.  Brooks's  speech  was 
certainly  interesting  enough  to  repay  the  people 
for  coming,  if  there  had  been  nothing  more..  His 
thought  that  men  may,  if  they  choose,  and  often 
do,  actually  gain  much  from  imprisonment, 
finding  there,  through  the  aid  of  the  very  seques- 
tration of  confinement,  certain  things  which  they 
would  surely  have  passed  by  if  they  had  been  free, 
and  bis  application  of  this  allegory  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind,  were  perfectly  philo- 
sophical. There  are,  as  Dr.  r.rooks  sug- 
gested, times  when  our  senses  only 
serve  to  emphasi/.e  our  imprisonment. 
The  mind  is  born  to  rove;  and  the  keener  the 
senses,  the  more  palpable  is  the  boundary  which 
they  set.  So  it  happens  that  the  deprivation  of  a 
sense  often  seems  to  enlarge  the  soul,  iust  as  th'* 
walls  of  prison  cells  have  served  to  extend  the 
mental  horizon  of  a  Savanarola  or  a  Buuyan.  An 
excellent  and  most  suggestive  reflection!  And 
yet  when  the  little  blind  children  sang  and  spoke, 
their  songs  and  speeches  seemed  to  indicate  that 
they  found  their  pleasure  in  trying  to  re- 
place their  lost  sense  of  sight  with  a 
consciousness  of  natural  objects  derived 
through  other  senses.  They  sang  about  birds  and 
the  appearance  ot  birds;  they  held  aloft  the 
images  of  the3e  birds  as  they  sang*;  they  held  up 
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flowers,  too,  for  others  to  see,  but  which  they 
could  not  see.  They  sang  of  light  and  color  and 
of  the  things  that  they  are  shut  out  from,  but  which 
they  eagerly  acquire  a  knowledges  of.  They  are 
keenly  susceptible  to  the  personality  of  the  peo- 
ple about  them.  They  live  in  their  senses  and  in 
Nature,  reaching  out  to  know  the  world  as  well 
and  Intimately  aS  they  may,  SUi  finding  it  suffi- 
cient for  their  happiness. 

Nothing  could  more  strikingly   illustrate   the 
eagerness  of  the  blind  to  come  into  a  complete 
relation  with  the  external  world  than  the  case  of 
little  Edith  Thomas,   the  deaf,  dumb  and  bliud 
little  girl  who  is  now  at  the  kindergarten,  and 
who  is  the  third  in  that  most  interesting  succes- 
sion in  which  Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen  Kellar 
have  preceded  her.    This  little  girl  is   ten  years 
old  i   she   had   her   sight  until  she  was  four,  and 
then  lost  it  in  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever.    From 
|  four  years  to  nine  her  life  was  a  blank,  except  as. 
|  entirely  un instructed,  she  gathered  some  notion 
\  of   the  world  through   the  tips  of  her  fingers 
Then  she  came  to  the    kindergarten;    and   in 
one  year,  under  careful,  skilful  and  loving  instruc- 
.  tion,  the  great  world  has  been  rapidly  unfolding 
\  to  her  knowledge.    By  means  of  the  manual  alpha 
l  bet,  and  the  wonderful  system  first  made  use  of 
by  Dr..  Howe  in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  little 
I  Edith  Thomas  ha3  been  taught  six  hundred  words. 
'  And  with  what  quick  telegraphy  she  uses  these 
i  words  in  communicating  with  her  teacher!    This 
pleasant  and  intelligent  young  woman  she  has  ap- 
i  patently  almost  always  at  her  side.  The  child  utters 
an  eager  little  moan ;  an  inarticulate  expression, 
not  of  distress,  but  of  the  insatiable  desire  to  know. 
Her  restless  fingers  wander  about  her  continually : 
as  the  people  flocked  into  the  room  she  occupied 
yesterday  afternoon,  she  studied  her  visitors  with 
a  rapid  scrutiny,  examining  the  watch  chains  of 
the  men  and  the  hats  of  the  women  and  girls— she 
seems  to  regard  the  masculine  watch  chain  and 
the  feminine  bonnet  as  typical  of  the  character  of 
the  individual— communicating    to    her  teacher 
her  discoveries  and  observations,  and  then  all  at 
once  flying  into  a  little  exhibition  of  her  accom- 
plishments.   All  eagerness,  all  nervousness,  this 
little   deaf   and   blind   girl  seemed  to  be,  and  it 
must  be  a  nervous  task  to  instruct  her. 

The  Listener  was  interested  greatly  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  this  child's  mind,  and  the 
stories  kindly  told  by  her  teacher  of  the  develop- 
ment of  her  reasoning  powers  and  her  exercise  of 
memory.  For  she  has,  it  is  plain, brought  something 
in  the  way  of  recollection  from  her  infancy,  when 
she  could  see.  The  other  day  her  teacher  found  her 
before  a  glazed  picture  which  hung  on  the  wall, 
pretending  that  she  was  looking  at  herself  in  a 
looking-glass.  She  squared  off  before  it  as  before  a 
mirror,  and  prinked  her  hair  and  her  clothing. 
Manifestly  she  must  have  remembered  doing  this 
as  a  little  child ;  and  the  accidental  discovery  of 
what  she  took  for  a  looking-glass  brought  back 
the  childish  trait  of  vanity.  Little  Edith's  love 
for  animals  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  blind  child's 
instinctive  pantheism.  A  stuffed  squirrel  wai 
produced;  she  caressed  and  kissed  it,  and  eagerly 
grasped  her  book  to  read  about  it.  She  com- 
municates with  her  teacher  in  quick  movements 
of  her  fingers  upon  the  teacher's  hand.  "What 
number  is  the  squirrel  story?"  "Number  11." 
She  turns  the  pages  rapidly  to  No.  11,  The  fingers 
of  her  left  hand  follow  the  raised  characters, 
while  with  her  right  she  swiftly  translates  them 
into  the  manual  alphabet  upon  the  teacher's  hand, 
and  the  teacher  speaks  the  words  as  she  spells 
them.  Not  a  word  is  missed.  But  she  can 
hardly  finish  the  story  before  she  desires 
to  write.  The  writing  book  is  opened,  the 
pencil  found  in  the  drawer,  the  paper 
pushed  down  into  the  depressions  which  are 
to  guide  the  pencil,  and  the  writing  begun.  It  is  in 
pretty  and  perfectly  regular  "printed"  characters. 
She  repeats  the  story  of  the  squirrel.  It  is  evident- 
ly a  favorite  story  with  her.  As  she  does  so,  she 
bends  down  and  looks  at  the  squirrel  affectionate- 
ly. "She  likes  to  make  believe  that  she  is  looking 
at  things,  and  will  gaze  out  of  the  window  as  if 
she  saw  what  was  there."  says  her  teacher.  In- 
finitely pathetic,  is  it  not?  And  yet  the  act  evi- 
dently brings  no  sadness  to  this  child.  The  world- 
lier world— is  enough  for  her,  and  she  is  happy 
in  it. 

As  for  the  blind  children  who  hear  and  speak, 
they  seem  by  contrast,  when  one  steps  from  the 
company  of  Edith  Thomas  to  the  others',  t©  be  per- 
sons fully  possessed  of  their  senses.  The  depriva- 
tion of  the  sense  of  sight  is,  compared  with  the 
loss  of  sight  and  hearing  and  speech,  quite  a 
trifle.  The  blind  children  go  about  on  their  own 
account;  they  chat,  and  play,  and  graciously  show 
their  visitors  the  way  up  stairs,  and 
behave  themselves  quite  like  other  people. 
At  their  little  kindergarten  exercises  they 
thow  themselves  very  skilful  and  ready  with  their 
hands.  At  their  play,  however,  when  surrounded 
with  their  visitors,  they  seemed  quite  conscious  of 


their  blindness.  The  Listener  spoke  of  this  fact 
to  one  of  the  teachers.  "Oh,"  said  she,  laughing, 
"you  should  see  them  when  nobody  is 
here!"  Happy  they  certainly  were;  and  they 
have  reason  to  be  happy  at  this  wonderful  kinder- 
garten, tf  they  can  be  nappy  anywhere.  All 
things  are  certainly  shaped  here  to  make 
them  happy;  pure  air  in  abundance,  roomy 
apartments,  the  cosiest  and  airiest  of  bed- 
rooms, and  an  abundance  of  appliances  for 
instruction  and  amusement.  The  profusion  of 
light  in  the  rooms,  perhaps,  does  not  recommend 
the  building  to  the  little  blind  pupils,  but  it  cer- 
tainly makes  it  more  pleasant  for  the  teachers. 
Aud  the  little  ones  flourish  the  better  in  the  light, 
tl .ougl)  they  do  not  see  it  It  certainly  ought  to 
be  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  generous  people 
woo  have  contributed  to  and  worked  for  fche  kin- 
dergarten to  see  it  fulfilling  its  mission  so  splen- 
didly, and  an  incitement  to  them  and  to  others  to 
continue  their  support  of  it,  It  would  surely  be 
impossible  for  the  rich  to  see  their  gifts  appear 
in  more  tangible  benefits  than  they  do  in  tltffl  ex 
coilprjt  institution. 
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The  invitations  of  the  ladies'  visiting  commit- 
tee of  tbe  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica 
Plain  were  accepted  by  a  large  and  distinguished 
number  of  guests  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  one 
of  the  delightful  receptions,  which  often  in- 
crease interest  in  the  institution,  took  place, 
followed  by  an  inspiring  programme  of  exer- 
cises in  the  hall  of  the  building.  After  the  build- 
ing had  been  inspected  the  guests  rilled  the  hall, 
while  the  school  sat  facing  them  at  one  end. 
Mr.  Anagnos,  who  has  recovered  from  his  severe 
illness,  welcomed  the  visitors,  among  whom 
were  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Dr.  Eliot,  Mr.  Cobb, 
Mrs.  Agassiz,  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mr.  Jack- 
eon,  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  and  Rev.  G.  A,  Gordon. 

Tbe-*econd-*eun4en  ■of-tfee-HorrscTrt '  Rspwsea- 
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TrntWnliien  to  I'UMraii 
A  visitor  at  the  reception  held  at  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  bliud  last  week  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  a  not  unusual  moral  dilemma,  that 
of  telling  the  truth  to  children  under  circum- 
stances when   a   little   fiction    would    be  much 
more  agreeable.    The   boys'    class    was   seated 
around  a  table  engaged  upon   the  kindergarten 
exercise   of  working  in  worsted  upon  a  card,   in 
which  holes  had  been   pricked  for   the   needle. 
W huy  weie  pleased  and  contented  with  the  task, 
but  it  required  infinite  patience    for   the   little 
seeing  fingers  to  find  the  holes,  and    somttnies 
the  worsted  would  become  tangled  and  the  way 
of  the  pattern    lost,    while   the   sightless   eyes 
could  render  no  assistance  to  the  confused  work- 
er.    One  of    the  tiny  pupils  became  so  troubled 
with  his  work  that  a  guest  leaned  over  the  table 
and  straightened  the  tangle.      "  Don't  take  out 
the  stitch,"   pleaded  the   boy,    and   when   the 
work  was  placed  in  his  hands  ho  asked :  "  Have 
you  taken  out  the  stitch?"  adding  immediately; 
"  I  am  so  happy  that  you  haven't  taken  out  the 
stitch."    A  blush  of  deception  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  visitor,  as  sho  refused  to  acknowledge 
that  the  stitch  was  gone,  evidently  unwilling  lo 
destroy  his  pleasure,  yet  a  little  more  courage 
would  have  been  a  safer  inspiration,  since  the 
exact  truth  would  have  maintained  a  freer  re- 
lation of  confidence  between  the  seeing  and  rue 
blind      A  happy  necessity  conceals  much  that  is 
painful  and  disagreeable  in  the  world  from  the 
:  blind  ;  it  is  the  impulse  of  every  one  to  alleviate 
their  darkness  bv  speaking  only  of  the  beauty  of 
the   life   around    them,    But    the   whole  truth 
kindly  conveyed  is  their  right  and" due,  and  the 
sympathy   which    refuses   the  truth  is  a  senti- 
mentality neither  courteous  nor  kind. 

As  with  the  blind,  so  in  a  different  degree,  the 
truth  is  the  proper  possession  of  children.  Accu- 
rate explanations  are  sometimes  troublesome. 
but  when  addressed  to  their  understanding,  are 
educational  influences  upon  the  development  of 
the  children's  souls.  Children  arc  not  satisfied 
With  hall-truths.  Their  imaginative  minds  fill  ! 
out  details  in  a  startling  manner:  an  attitude  of 
suspicion  toward  older  persons  quickly  destroys 
tlie  sweetness  of  confidence;  while  on  Che  other 
hand  no  one  is  in«>ro  appreciative  than  a  child 
of  an  accurate  statement  of  fact.  Learning  the 
tenth  from  others,  their  own  minds  are  kept  un- 
Stained  with  ideas  of  falsehood. 


The  ladies'  visiting  committee  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day 
streets,  Jamaica  Plain,  gave  a  reception  at  that 
institution  last  Tuesday  afternoon,  which  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  number  of  prominent  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
wonderful  progress  that  the  little  sightless  chil- 
dren—all under  nine  years  of  age  and  numbering 
about  thirty— have  made  during  the  short  time 
that  the  school  has  been  established.     This  la- 
dies' committee  consists  of  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz, 
Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott, 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay,  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes, 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs. 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  and  Mrs. 
Roger  Wolcott.     About  an  hour  was  spent  in 
witnessing  the  kindergarten  work  of  the  little 
ones,  all  of  whom  were  bright  and  happy,  after 
which   exceedingly    interesting    exercises    were 
given  in  the  hall,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  An- 
agnos, Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presiding.    The  really 
beautiful  singing  by  the  pupils,  the  sweetness  and 
correctness  of  the  choruses,  and  the  remarkable 
exercises  in  musical  training,  caused  great  enthu- 
siasm, and  reflected  high  credit  on  the  music 
teacher,  Miss  Roeske.    Some  very  fine  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  was  also  rendered  by  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institution.    Interesting  addresses 
were  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks— who 
was  especially  tender  and  eloquent— and  Rev.  Dr. 
Gordon.     Dr.  Eliot   closed  the  exercises  with 
some  practical  remarks,  and  said  that  they  needed 
money.    It  needed  $25,000  to  complete  its  endow- 
ment fund  and  $5000  to  $7000  annually  for  the 
expenses  of  the  kindergarten.  A  ladies'  auxiliary 
aid  society  had  recently  been  formed  to  obtain 
funds  to  carry  on  the  work,  by  «"hom  the  smallest 
contributions    would     be     gratefully    received. 
"There  is  no  need,"  said  Dr.  Eliot,  "that  I  or 
any  one  else  should  plead  for  these  little  ones. 
God  has  deprived  them  of  sight,  but  he  has  given 
them  great  blessings.    To  their  wants  we  should 
minister.    The  training  given  here  is  of  the  most 
perfect  character  and  infinitely  adapted  [to  their 
needs."    The  enthusiastic  and  devoted  work  of 
Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  by  whose  untiring  energy  this 
beneficent  institution  has  become  an  established 
success,  cannot  be  too  highly  and  practically  ap- 
preciated by  a  benevolent  community. 
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BOSTON,   SUNDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  14. 


The  reception  given  at  the   Kindergarten  for  the 

Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  by 'he  Ladles'  Visiting  Com- 
mittee of  that  Institution  last  Tuesday  afternoon,  was 
an  Interesting  and,  on  account  of  the  sad  allletion  of 
the  blind  little  Inmates,  a  touching  occtsion.  The 
guests  were  received  by  Mrs.  Louis  Agas-iz, 
Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mr.  Clara  T.  Eiidieott, 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay,  Mrs.  J.  Malcom,  Forbes, 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Robert  treat  Paine, 
M>6s  Edith  Rotch  and  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott.  Dr. 
E'lot  presided.  There  was  a  programme  ot  singing 
and  recitation  by  the  children  ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  made  eloquent  ad- 
dresses appropriate  to  tbe  occasion.  In  cloalDg,  Dr. 
Eliot  made  a  strong  appeal  for  funds  for  the- schoo', 
and  as  the  guests  passed  out  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  re- 
ceived the  contributions,  which  were  numerous  and 
liberal,  one  warm  hearted  youg  woman  belnn  heard  to 
remark  that  she  could  give  the  $12  with  which  she  h  id 
Intended  to  purchase  a  new  parasol,  and  she  accord- 
lnglv  wrote  that  amount  ou  her  vi  itlng  card  \mong 
guests  not  previously  mentioned  were  Mr?.  Oliver  Dit- 
son,  Mrs.  Burr  Porter,  Mrs.  Ole  Bull,  Miss  Kate  Frazer, 
Mls<  Fannie  Green,  Mr.  John  3.  Dwigbt,  the  Rev,  " 
Bradley,  Dr.  Gushing  aud  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody 
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WEDNJEBDAY.    APRIL    10.    1889. 


Reception    at     the    Kindergarten    tar     the 
Blind. 

The  ladies  of  the  visiting  committee  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind— Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs. 
William  Appleton,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss 
Sarah  B.  Fay,  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  Mrs.  John 
L.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Miss  Edith  Rotch  and  Mrs.  Roger  Walcott 
—gave  a  reception  yesterday  at  the  institution  in 
Jamaica  Plain.  Tbe  visitors  inspected  the  va- 
rious departments  and  watched  the  children  at 
their  work  and  t  'jen  all  assembled  in  the  ball.  An 
entertainment  was  given  by  the  children  and  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  l>.  D., 
Rev.  George  A.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Anagnos. 
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EVENING  TRANSCKIPT 


WKDNESDAI,    MAY    I,    1889. 


Miss  Mattel  Murray  will  read  at  the  Hotel 
Brunswick  tomorrow  night  in  aid  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind.  Among  the  selection?  will  be 
the  trial  scene  from  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  and 
short  poems  by  James  Whitcoihb  Riley.  After 
the  readings  there  will  be  an  informal  reception. 
Tickets  for  sale  at  Williams  &  Everett's,  Oliver 
Ditson's,  L.  p.  Hollander's  and  the  Old  Corner 
Bookstore. 
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VALENTIN  HAUY 

REVUE  UNIVERSELLE  DES  QUESTIONS  RELATIVES  AUX  AVEUGLES 

Pnraissant  lc  15  dc  chaquc  mois 

Directeur:  Maurice  de  la  SIZERANNE,  14,  Avenue  de  Villars,  Paris 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  Kindergarten  has  now  $79,591.76  toward 
the  endowment  fund  of  $100,000.  Will  not  the 
public  aid  us  in  making  up  the  remaining  $20,- 
408  24,  thus  enabling  us  to  carry  on  this  work 
with  a  sense  of  security  that  our  income  will 
cover  expenses  ?  All  contributions  to  the  en- 
dowment fund,  large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer; 
while  all  annual  subscriptions  for  current  ex- 
penses may  be  sent  in  future  to  the  Ladies'  Aux- 
iliary Aid  Society,  of  which  Mrs.  John  L.  Gard- 
ner, No.  152  Beacon  Street,  is  treasurer. 


Mrs.  E.  C.  AGASSIZ, 
Miss  E.  L.  Andrew, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Appleton, 
Miss  C.  T.  Endicott, 
Miss  S.  B.  Fay, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner, 


Mrs.  T.  Mack, 
Mrs.  R.  T.  Paine, 
Miss  Edith  Rotch, 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Forbes, 


Ladies'  Visiting  Committee. 

The  following  additional  contributions  have 
been  received  from  date  of  March  25  to  April  20, 
1889:  — 


A.  B.,  third  contribution • 

A  friend 

A  friend 

A  friend 

A  friend 

A  friend 

A  friend,  South  Framingham 

B 

Baker,  Mrs.  Walter,  second  contribution. 

Cabot,  Miss  Margaret  C 

"ash 


Charles,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  fifth  contribution 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  Templeman,  sixth  contribu- 
tion   

Dillaway,  W.  E.  L 

Entertainment  by  the  boys  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution  

Fair  by  Amy  and  Edna  Pickert,  Jessie  and 
Ida  Patten,  and  Kittie  L.  Levick 

Forbes,  Robert  Bennett,  second  contribution.. 

H.,  C.  M.,  Cambridge 

Howe,  Mrs.  Henry  S 

Hutchius,  Mrs.  Constantine  F.,  third  contribu- 
tion   

Iasigi,  Miss  Mary  V.,  second  contribution 

In  memoriam 

Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Manchester,  N.H 

Little  girl  and  little  boy,  #1.00  each 

Meyer,  Mrs.  George  von  L.,  second  contribu- 
tion   

Minot,  J.  G.,  second  contribution 

Mixter,  Miss  Madeleine  C,  second  contribu- 
tion   

Norcross,  Mrs.  Otis,  Jr.,  fourth  contribution  . . 


S.. 

Saltonstall,  Leverett 

Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Leverett 

Spencer,  Henry  F.,  second  contribution  . 

Through  Freddie  V.  Walsh 

Wood,  Miss  C,  11  Moreland  Street 

Previously  acknowledged 


#500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

50.00 

25.00 

20  00 

5.00 

5.00 

100.00 

20.00 

.50 

25.00 

200.00 
50.00 

15.00 

41.08 

50.00 

3.00 

10.00 

20.00 
10.00 
50.00 
50.00 
2.00 

50.00 
15.00 

100.00 

10.00 

20.00 

100.00 

100.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

76,930.18 


Total #79,591.76 

A  friend,  for  the  new  building 25.00 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


Minot,  Mrs.  C.  H 

Previously  acknowledged. 


10.00 
428.00 


Total #438.00 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  146  Franklin  St.,  or  P.O.  Box  2035,  Boston. 


ABONNEMENT   ANNUEL  :    France  et  Etranger,  3  Francs. 


HELENE  KELLER,  aveugle-sourde-muette 

Notice  publiee  a  Boston  en  1888,  par  M.  Anagnos  (1) 

C'est  une  des  plus  pures  gloires  du  XIXe  siecle  que  d'avoir  trouve  le 
moyen  de  soulager  les  infortunes  aveugles-sourds,  ces  malheureux,  dou- 
blemement  malheureux,  qui,  jusqu'a  present,  semblaient  fatalement  con- 
damnes  a  une  vie  pire  que  la  mort. 

L'abbe  de  l'Epee  avait  bien  eu  quelques  lueurs  preparatories,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  mais  ses  idees  n'etaient  pas  assez  claires  pour  pouvoir  sortir  du 
domaine  speculatif,  et,  en  fait,  il  y  a  a  peine  50  ans  que  le  monde  s'est  emu 
en  apprenant  cette  grande  nouvelle.  On  est  pervenu  a  enseigner  quelque 
chose,  et  meme  beaucoup  de  choses,  a  un  etre  prive  de  quatre  de  ses  sens, 
et  ne  possedant  que  celui  du  toucher. 

Ge  premier  libere  de  ce  qu'un  poete  americain  appelle  tres  bien  «  la 
double  nuit  »,  e'etait  Laura  Bridgman,  qui,  dans  sa  premiere  enfance,  a  la 
suite  d'une  scarlatine  maligne,  etait  restee  privee  de  la  vue,  de  l'oui'e,  du 
gout  et  de  l'odorat.  II  se  Irouva  un  homme  assez  sensible  pour  se  consacrer 
a  cette  malheureuse  petite  fille,  et  assez  perseVerant  pour  ne  se  laisser 
rebuter  par  aucune  difficulte.  G'etait  le  docteur  Howe,  bien  connu  aux 
Etats-Unis  pour  son  devouement  aux  aveugles.  Point  de  precedent  dans 
cette  bonne  oeuvre,  par  consequent  point  de  methode  a  suivre,  rien  que  la 
patience  et  des  efforts  hero'iques  pendant  des  semaines  et  des  mois  de 
suite  ;  enfin,  Laura  vint  a  comprendre  que  chaque  chose  a  un  nom,  et  que 
ces  noms  peuvent  etre  exprimes  en  signe  conventionnels  formes  avec  les 
doigts,  ou  traces  en  relief  sur  du  papier :  e'etait  la  victoire,  la  liberation  des 
aveugles-sourds  etait  trouvee  en  principe. 

Toutes  les  nations  civilisees  en  applaudissant  a  cette  decouverte,  eurent 
a  coeur  d'ameliorer,  elles  aussi,  le  sort  de  leurs  aveugles-sourds ;  ceci 
amena  la  decouverte  que  c'est  parmi  les  populations  rurales  de  la  Suede 
que  ces  infortunes  sont  le  plus  repandus.  Des  ecoles  speciales  furent 
annexees  soit  aux  Instituts  d'aveugles,  soit  a  ceux  de  sourds-muets,  et 
plusieurs  sujets,  dont  les  journaux  se  sont  occupes,  ont  parfaitement  realise 
les  esperances  qui  avaient  ete  fondees  sur  eux ;  cependant,  aucun  de  ceux 
qui  ont  ainsi  acquis  une  sorte  de  celebrite  due  a  leurs  malheurs,  ne 
peuvent  etre  compares,  comme  beaute  de  resultats,  avec  la  petite  Helene 
Keller,  de  Tuscumbia,  Alabama.  U.  S. 

Helene  naquit  le  27  juin  1880,  en  possession  de  toutes  ses  facultes  ;  vers 
l'age  de  19  mois,  elle  fut  atteinte  d'une  violente  congestion  a  l'estomac  et 
perdit  l'ouie  et  la  vue  a  la  suite  de  cette  maladie. 

En  juillet  1886,  le  capitaine  Keller,  son  pere,  s'adressa  a  M.  Anagnos, 
directeur  de  l'lnstitut  d'aveugles  de  Boston,  et  lui  demanda  une  institutrice 
pour  sa  fille  qui  paraissait  fort  intelligente,  et  dont  on  pourrait  peut-etre, 
avec  des  soins  infinis,  rendre  les  infirmites  plus  supportables.  M.  Anagnos, 
recommanda  chaudement  Miss  Sullivan,  eleve  diplome'e  a  l'lnstitut,  et 
parfaitement  apte  a  entrer  en  fonctions  comme  professeur  d'aveugles. 
L'education  d'Helene  commenca  done  en  fevrier  1887;  elle  avait  six  ans 
et  demie. 

Voici  le  resume  des  impressions  de  miss  Sullivan  [sur  les  progres  de  sa 
jeune  eleve  a  laquelle  elle  est  profondement  attachee,  comme  on  Test  a 
ceux  auxquels  on  a  fait  beaucoup  de  bien. 

Helene  Keller  avait  19  mois  lors  de  la  cruelle  maladie  qui  lui  ota  la  vue 
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(1)  Directeur  de  l'Institution  Perkins  pour  lesjaveugles. 
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et  l'ouie  ;  jusqu'alors,  c'elait  tme  enfant  ires  saine,  tres  vivante  et  remar- 
quablementintelligente  et  gaie.  On  ne  s'apercut  pas  tout  d'abord  du  malheur 
qui  lui  etait  arrive  :  ses  yeux  semblaient  seulement  rouges  et  enfles,  et 
d'instinct  elle  fuyait  la  lumiere.  Les  specialistes  consultes  declarerent  que 
la  cecite  etait  complete  et  incurable;  l'enfant  etait  sourde  aussi ;  il  etait 
facile  de  s'en  rendre  compte,  surtout  a  ce  signe  que,  en  grandissant, 
elle  cessait  de  dire  les  quelques  mots  qu'elle  balbutiait  avant  sa  maladie ; 
elle  ne  parlait  pas,  uniquement,  parce  qu'elle  n'entendait  plus.  Mais  son 
cerveau  etait  en  pleine  activite  ;  a  mesure  que  ses  forces  renaissaient,  elle 
montrait  une  grande  aptitude  pour  les  travaux  domestiques  ;  par  le  toucher 
elle  se  rendait  familliers  les  visages  des  personnages  qui  habitaient  avec 
elle,  et  elle  expliquait,  par  des  signes  d'une  grande  justesse,  tout  ce  dont  ' 
elle  avait  besoin. 

Chez  elle,  le  sens  du  toucher  est  d'une  delicatesse  infinie,  elle  reconnait 
les  jeunes  chiens  d'une  meme  portee  et  epelle  leurs  noms  sur  ses  doigts  ; 
elle  distingue  aussi  les  roses  par  leur  parfum  et  se  sert  egalement  de 
l'odorat  pour  separer  les  vetements  qui  lui  apparliennent  de  ceux  des 
autres.  Au  debut  de  son  education,  elle  etait  souvent  colere  et  entetee  et 
se  mettait  dans  des  etats  violents  lorsqu'on  ne  la  comprenait  pas  assez 
vite,  mais  des  qu'elle  eut  appris  l'alphabet  manuel,  elle  devint  beaucoup 
plus  douce  et  maintenant  elle  ne  pleure  plus  jamais,  si  ce  n'est  lorsqu'elle 
craint  d'avoir  peine  quelqu'un ;  elle  est  meme  affectueuse  par  nature  et 
aime  beaucoup  a  embrasser  ses  amis  et  a  recevoir  d'eux  des  te'moignages 
de  tendresse.  Elle  a  un  gout  pour  la  toilette  aussi  prononce  que  celui  des 
autres  enfants,  et  elle  a  tres  vite  appris  a  se  servir  elle-meme  tres  propre- 
ment  en  toutes  choses. 

A  la  premiere  lecon,  je  lui  fis  toucher  une  poupee  qu'elle  aimait  beau- 
coup, puis  je  formai  lentement  avec  la  main  les  signes  du  mot  «  doll  », 
(poupee) ;  elle,  tenant  ma  main  et  tatant  mes  doigts  pour  en  reconnaitre  la 
position ;  apres  deux  ou  trois  repetitions  du  meme  procede,  elle  saisit 
l'idee-maitresse  «  que  chaque  chose  a  un  nom,  et  que  ce  nom  se  com- 
munique par  des  signes  arbitrages  formes  avec  les  doigts  ou  traces  sur 
un  papier  ».  Ma  methode  etait  done  de  lui  laisser  palper  un  objet,  puis 
de  lui  en  laisser  tater  le  nom  sur  mes  doigts ;  par  ce  procede,  a  la  fin 
d'aout,  elle  savait  625  mots.  Apres  les  substantifs,  ce  fut  le  tour  des 
verbes,  puis  des  prepositions,  puis  des  adjectifs.  Un  grand  progres  fut 
celui  qui  consista  dans  la  lecture  de  caracteres  en  relief;  toujours  par 
comparaison  avec  le  signe  manuel,  je  lui  faisais  passer  la  main  sur  l'A  du 
papier  en  relief,  puis  je  lui  faisais  cette  lettre  avec  les  doigts. 

En  un  seuljour,  elle  apprit  toutes  les  lettres  majucules  et  minuscules. 
Ensuite,  je  fis  imprimer  en  relief,  a  plusieurs  exemplaires,  tous  les  mots 
qu'elle  connaissait;  elle  prit  grand  plaisir  a  former  d'elle-meme  des  phrases 
qui  se  perfectionnaient  et  se  variaient  tres  rapidement,  a  mesure  que  ses 
relations  avec  le  monde  exterieur  augmentaient.  Je  lui  appris  a  ecrire  au 
crayon  en  caracteres  carres,  au  moyen  du  guide  dont  se  servent  les  aveu- 
gles  et,  peu  apres,  ce  progres  la  conduisit  au  systeme  Braille,  auquel  elle 
s'affectionna  particulierement,  parce  qu'il  lui  permettait  de  relire  elle-meme 
ce  qu'elle  avait  ecrit ;  elle  passait  ainsi  des  soirees  entieres  a  ecrire,  soit  en 
Braille,  soit  en  caracteres  carres,  tout  ce  qui  lui  passait  par  la  tete,  etje  ' 
n'avais  presque  jamais  de  difficulte  a  la  lire.  Elle  apprit  aussi,  presque  en 
■  se  jouant,  a  compter,  additionner  et  soustraire  jusqu'a  cent. 

Un  jour,  elle  me  demanda  :  «  En  quoi  Helene  est-elle  faite  ?  »  Je  lui 
repondis  :  «  En  chair,  en  sang  et  en  os  ».  Je  lui  demandai  immediatement : 
«  Et  votre  chien,  en  quoi  est-il?  »  —  En  chair,  en  sang  et  en  os.  »  —  «  Et 
votre  poupee?  »  Elle  hesita,  puis  hasarda  «  en  paille  ».  Evidemment,  elle 
avait  raisonne  dans  sa  petite  tete  que  sa  poupee  n'etait  pas  faite  de  la  meme 
matiere  qu'elle-meme.  On  lui  avait  ditqu'elle  etait  blanche  et  qu'une  des 
servantes  etait  negresse,  elle  en  avait  conclu  que  toutes  les  personnes 
occupees  a  des  travaux  grossiers  etaient  noires  ;  un  jour,  comme  on  lui 
demandait  la  couleur  d'une  personne  dont  elle  ne  savait  pas  bien  les  occu- 
pations, elle  dit  «  bleue  »• 

Elle  est  tellement  intelligente,  qu'on  croirait  quelquefois  qu'elle  a  un  don 
de  divination  et  qu'elle  saisit  votre  pensee  avant  meme  que  vous  ne  1'ayez 
exprimee.  On  ne  lui  avait  jamais  parle  de  la  mort,  et  cepenclant  un  jour, 
en  entrant  dans  un  cimetiere,  elle  dit  qu'il  fallait  pleurer,  et  elle  garda 
le  silence,  ou  ne  parla  qu'en  gestes  tres  calmes,  tout  le  temps  que  nous  y 
demeurames. 
On  pourrait  citer  encore  bien  des  traits  pour  prouver  l'intelligence  hors 
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FRIDAY    MORNING,    MAY   3,    1889 


MISS  MURRAY  READS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Miss  Maud  Murray  read  in  the  banquet  hall 
of  Hotel  Brunswick  last  evening  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain. 
The  audience  was  not  large,  owing  doubtless 
to  the  large  number  of  visitors  to  New  York. 
Miss  Murray's  programme  was  as  follows: 
The  Trial  Scene  from  the  "Merchant  of 
Venice."  Aux  ltaliens.  Lytton.  The  Elf 
Child;  A  Home-Made  Fairy  Tale.  J.  Whit- 
comb  Riiey.  "The  Betrothal,"  from  the  story 
of  "Jack,"  Elizabeth  Stuart  Pbelps.  Candor, 
Banner;  A  Maid  of  Thrace,  Fanny  Foster 
ClarK. 

Every  selection  brought  out  new  phases  of 
the  lady's  abilities,  and  she  was  greeted  with 
hearty  applause  at  the  close  of  each  number. 
She  received  several  beautiful  floral  tributes, 
among  them  being  a  large  basket  of  roses  from 
Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Murray  and  a  bunch  of  roses 
from  Miss  Murray's  friends  at  the  art  school. 
Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and  Airs.  R.  T. 
Paine,  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  George  E.  Wniting,  Mr. 
Wvzeman  Marshal!.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Jewell,  Mrs.  B. 
L.  Knapp,  H.  H.  Faxon,  Mr.  Simon  Johnston. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Wood,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Washburn,  Mr. 
Albert  Poor,  Mr.  H.  Bernard  Carpenter,  Mrs. 
Ware,  Mr.  Macomber.  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Murray, 
Mr.  Osborn,  Mr.  Battis,  Miss  Latham,  Miss 
Albaugh,  Miss  Short  and  Miss  Wilcox.  Gov- 
ernor Ames,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  the 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale  and  others  sent  their  re- 
grets at  their  inability  to  be  present 
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READINGS  AND  RECEPTION. 
The  banquet  hall  of  the  Hotel  Brunswick 
was  filled  last  evening  with  a  select  audience, 
which  came  to  listen  to  readings  by  Miss 
Maud  Murray.  The  entertainment  was  in  aid 
of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  ana  the 
programme  was  as  follows: 

The     Trial    Scene,     from    "The    Merchant    of 

Venice" ...    Shakespeare 

"Am  ltaliens" Lytton 

(a.    "The  Elf  Child". } 

\b.    "A  Home-Made  Fairy  Tale" 

_...,-,         ,",  J.  Whttcomo  Kiley 

The  Betrothal,  from  the  story  of  "Jack" .... 

„      ,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Thelps 

( a.     "Candor" Banner 

\b.  "A  ilaid  of  Thrace". .  Fanny  Foster  Clark 
Miss  Murray  has  read  at  a  number  of  Dlaces 
in  this  vicinity,  and  has  met  with  much  suc- 
cess. She  Is  a  brunette,  tal!  ana  stately  in 
appearance,  with  a  very  pleasing  face  and  a 
strong,  clear,  musical  voice.  Considerable 
dramatic  force  was  displayed  In  her  render- 
ing of  the  scene  from  •The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice." the  selections  from  Mr.  Riley's  writings 
were  given  In  a  charming  manner,  and  the 
reader  made  a  very  favorable  impression  on 
her  hearers,  judging  from  the  generous  ap- 
plause bestowed.  Following  the  readings 
there  was  an  informal  reception,  and  many 
remained  to  take  Miss  Murray  by  the  hand. 


1. 

3. 

4. 
5. 
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The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

An  appreciative  audience  of  upward  of  100 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  gathered  in  the  ban- 
quet hall  of  the  Brunswick  last  evening  to  listen 
to  a  selection  of  readings  by  Miss  Maud  Murray 
in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  tho  Blind.  An  in- 
formal reception  followed  the  recital.  The  af- 
i  fair  was  in  charge  of  l>r.  D.  G.  Williams, 
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FRIDAY,    MAT    3,    1889. 


Miss  Maud  Murray's  Readings  at  the  Hotel 
Buinswick,  last  night,  for  the  benefit  of  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind,  gave  great  pleasure  to  an 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  audience.  Miss  Mur- 
ray's personal  appearance  is  much  in  her  favor. 
She  is  tall,  with  a  fine  figure  and  a  pleasing  face, 
and  her  voice  is  firm  and  bright.  A  result  of  her 
training  has  been  a  dramatic  style,  which  showed 
to  good  affect  in  the  trial  scene  from  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice."  Her  programme,  otherwise, 
was  choice  and  varied.  It  was  as  follows:  "Aux 
ltaliens,"  Lytton ;  "The  Elf  Child"  and  "A  Home- 
made Fairy  Tale,"  Riley;  "The  Bethrothal"  from 
"Jack,"  Miss  Phelps;  "Candor,"  Bunner;  "A 
Maid  of  Thrace,"  Fanny  F.  Clark. 
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ligne  de  cette  enfant :  son  insatiable  desir  de  savoir,  sa  reconnaissance 
envers  son  institutrice,  son  bon  et  airnable  naturel.  Son  education  continue, 
et  au  fur  et  a  mesure  qu'elle  se  developpera,  on  tiendra  au  courant  de  ses 
progres  toutes  les  ames  genereuses  et  compatissantes  qui  s'interessent 
aux  aveugles  et  aux  sourds-muets,  et  aux  malheureux  entre  les  malheu- 

reux,  les  aveugles-sourds. 

Traduit  et  resum6  par  Mlle  M.  C.  de  GANAY. 


SOUTH  BOSTON,    MAY    11,    1889. 


WIDE  AWAKE. 


VOL.   28. 


APRIL,    1S89. 


Little  Helen  Kel- 
ler and  Her 
Dog. 


Dear  little  Helen  Keller,  the  lovely 
child — blind,  deaf  and  dumb  —  whose 
strong  spirit  seems  to  be  held  in  but 
slight  bondage  after  all  by  her  triple 
fetter,  is  fast  growing  to  be  the  darling  of  the  whole  land. 

Mrs.  White's  charming  article  in  the  July,  1888,  Wide 
Awake  won  for  Helen  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  its 
readers.  The  story  of  her  further  progress,  as  narrated 
in  the  last  annual  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  will 
deepen  the  wonder  and  love  with  which  the  marvelous 
child  is  regarded. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Miss  Sullivan,  Helen's  gover- 
ness, received  by  Mr.  Anagnos  since  the  publication  of 
the  Report,  came  this  pathetic  little  anecdote  about  her. 

Helen  has  a  puppy;  a  most  precious,  beloved  little 
puppy.  One  day,  in  her  joyous  but  sightless  frolicking, 
she  accidently  trod  upon  his  soft  little  body. 

When  she  realized  that  she  had  hurt  her  dear  dog- 
gie it  was  more  than  her  sensitive  and  loving  heart 
could  bear;  and  her  teacher  saw  her  stand  a  moment  in 
an  attitude  of  deepest  distress,  and  spell  out  into  the  air 
with  those  swift  little  talking  fingers  of  hers  :  "  I  am  too 
blind  !     I  am  too  blind  !  " 

Sweet,   tender    heart!      There    is   no  self-pity  marring 

her  radiant  life ;    and  it  was  only  when  her  deprivation 

caused  her  to  inflict  pain  upon  other  than  herself  that  she 

sorrowed  over  being  "  too  blind  ! '" 

Emilie  Poitlsson. 
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About  Town. 
A  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten 
for    the    Blind,  will    be   given     today,     at 
Chatmoy  Hall   School  by  the  Chauncy  Hall 
Kindergarten. 

BOSTON  HERALD,  i 
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SATURDAY,    MAY    11,     1889. 


IN  AID  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 
a  large  audience  composed  of  relatives  and 
friends  of  tne  children  in  the  Chauncy 
Hall  kindergarten  assembled  at  that 
school  this  afternoon  to  witaess. 
the  entertainment  given  by  the  children  in 
aid  of  the  Kindergarten  lor  the  Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plain.  Ihe  affair  was 
under  the  directron  of  the  teacher. 
Miss  Wheelock,  and  under  her  management 
the  chlldreu  went  through  various  exercises, 
composed  matnlv  of  singing  of  Mother 
Goose  songs,  many  of  the  children  being  at- 
tired In  the  quaint  and  picturesque  cos- 
tumes of  Mother  Goose.  Some  of  the 
Wind  children  from  the  school  at  Jamaica 
Plain  were  also  present  and  sang  very  pret- 
tily some  of  the  same  melodies.  After 
the  *  entertainment  ice  cream  and 
cake  were  served,  and  many  little 
fancy  articles  were  sold.  The  affair  was  very 
successful,  and  a  neat  sum  was  raised  toward 
the  desired  object. 


NO.   5. 
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CONCERT  Al   THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

On  Friday  evening  laBt  week  a  most  in- 
teresting conceit  was  given  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  by  Mr.  George  J. 
Parker  assisted  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Fenderson 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Foote.  The  entertainment 
more  thau  realized  what  might  be  expected 
from  three  such  eminent  musicians.  The 
hall  was  comfortably  filled,  entrance  now 
being  regulated  by  ticket.  The  programme 
which  was  neatly  printed  in  raised  letters 
was  as  follows: — 

Three  Tuscan  Folk  Songs,      By  Caracciolo 
From  Far  Away. 
A  Flight  of  Clouds. 
Nearest  and  Dearest, 

Mrs.  Fenderson  and  Mr.  Parker. 
Gavotte  in  F  major,  Wilson  G.  Smith 

Nocturne  in  B  minor,  Chopin 

Menuet  in  G  major,  Paderewski 

Mr.  Foote. 

Wake  not  but  Hear  Me  Love! 

The  Window  with  Climbing  Vines. 

E.  S.  Hosmer 

Mr.  Parker. 

Barcarolle  in  F  minor,  Rubenstein 

Rondo  in  E  flat  major,  Field 

Mr.  Foote. 

Eclogue,  Delibes 

The  Maids  of  Cadiz. 

Mrs.  Fenderson. 

Kammenoi — Ostien 
Presto  (from  suite  op.  10.) 
Me.  Foote. 

Wanderer's  Night  Song, 
The  Angel. 

Mrs.  Fenderson  and  Mr.  Parker 
Mrs.  Fenderson,  to  our  mind,  is  always 
best  in  gentle  pastoral,  or  ballad  selections 
therefore  we  found  the  Eclogue  by  Delibes  | 
and  the  first  two  and  last  two  songs  with 
Mr.  Parker,  exceptionally  beautiful.  She 
also  did  ample  justice  to  the  semi-barbaric 
music  ascribed  to  "The  Maids  of  Cadiz/' 
the  trills  with  which  it  ends  being  well 
executed,  but  is  it  not  time  for  singers  to 
discard  trills  from  their  art  altogether? 
Does  any  one  enjoy  them,  especially  when 
prolonged?  Mr.  Foote's  selections  were 
particularly  interesting,  the  numbeis  by 
Paderewski,  Field  and  MacDowell  espe- 
cially so,  and  they  had  the  additional 
charm  of  novelty.  His  execution  is  sure 
and  brilliant,  his  intelligent  conception 
and  breadth  of  etyle  is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  man  of  education  and  a 
many  sided  musician.  Mr.  Parker's  two 
solos  were  sung  finely;  his  accompaniments 
were  played  by  the  composer,  Mr.  E  S. 
Hosmer,  who  is  a  very  clever  musician. 
The  song  "Wake  Not  but  Hear  Me  Love" 
is  pensive,  plaintive  and  melodious,  re- 
minding one  of  "Spirito  Gentil''  by  Doni- 
zetti; not  that  they  have  a  single  motive 
in  common,  but  strike  the  same  chord  of 
feeling.  "The  Window  with  Climbing 
Vines"  is  more  pretentious  as  a  composi- 
tion but  less  easily  understood  on  the  first 
hearing.  The  old  proverb  "a  prophet  is 
not  without  honor,"  etc.,  seems  not  to  ap- 
ply to  Mr.  Parker.  Although  he  has  many 
engagements  in  every  direction,  to  which 
the  spokes  of  the  hub  radiate,  still  we 
think,  nowhere  can  his  singing  give  more 
pleasure  than  at  home.  When  we  bear  in 
mind  that  these  musicians  freely  gave  their 
services  this  time  as  on  many  former  occa- 
sions, the  remembrance  of  the  concert 
takes  on  a  brighter  halo,  and  the  beautiful 
music  is  seen  to  be  a  fitting  expression  of 
their  generous  hearts. 
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CHAUNCY  HALL  KINDERGARTEN. 
A  larpe  audience  composed  of  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  children  in  the  Chaimcy  Hall 
Kindergarten  assembled  at  that  school  Saturday 
afternoon  to  witness  the  entertainment  given  by 
the  children  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain.  The  affair  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher,  Miss  Wheolock,  and 
under  her  management  the  children  went  through 
various  exercises,  composed  mainly  of  singing  of 
Mother  Goose  songs. 
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Two  Fairs  Held  for  Good  Objects. 

For  some  months  past  the  youne  people  connected 
with  the  Sunday  School  of  the  First  Religious  Society 
In  Koxbury  have  been  preparing  for  the  fair  which  was 
held  in  Putnam  Chapel,  yesterday  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning, under  ihe  auspices  ot  the  Lend  a-Hand  Club.  It  was 
in  aid  of  the  Diet  Kitchen  and  District  Nursing  Society, 
and  about  $200  wa  realized.  The  half-dozen  tables  were 
supplied  with  useful  and  fancy  articles  made  by  the 
young  folks  themselves,  and  there  was  also  an  art  gal- 
lery  and  a  refreshment  table.  A  similar  fair  was  held 
last  year,  from  which  about  the  same  amount  was  real- 
Izid.  Another  fair  deserving  of  creditable  mention  was 
that,  held  at  Chauncy  Hall  Sgaool,  yesterday  afternoon, 
by  the  Kindergarten.  It  wa8  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Kindergarten  ior  the  Blind.  Mother  Goose  stories  were 
I  reclicd  by  the  little  ones  In  costume,  and  everything 
j  passed  off  in  a  delightful  manner.  This  Is  the  ihlrd 
year  that  a  fair  has  been  held  by  the  school  chldrcn  In 
aid  of  the  blind. 
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Bii-dsfye    Glance  at    the  l'ei-kins    Institution 

Mr.  M.  Auagncs,  superintendent  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Bo;ton, 
will  sail  for  Europe  the  18th  of  June,  to  be  ab- 
sent seveial  months.  He  came  to  Boston  22 
years  ago  last  October,  and  bpcaine  superin- 
tendent aftor  the  death  of  Dr,  Howe  in  187G. 

Lawyer  John  Bennett  will  act  in  b;s  absence. 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen  became  the  principal  of  the 
school  in  September.  He  was  engaged  in  simi- 
lar work  in  the  Royal  Normal  College  near  Lon- 
dom  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Campbell,  where 
he  spent  three  years.  He  is  of  the  Allen  fam- 
ily of  West  Newton,  the  well-known  educators, 
his  uncle  having  been  au  associate  with  the  late 
Dr.  Howe.  Mr.  Allen  is  a  sent'eman  of  rare 
culture,  aud  it  is  a  pleasure  for  the  teachers  and 
pupils  to  work  with  him.  The  work  of  the 
school  has  been  remarkable  this  year  in  furnish- 
ing home  educational  entertainments,  the  mu- 
sical and  literary  department  uniting  in  these. 
There  are  91  boys  and  nearly  as  many  girls. 

The  printing  office'  continues  to  send  forth 
reading  matter  rider  the  efficient  direction  of 
D.  A.  Reardon.  Much  has  been  done  in  culti- 
vating a  love  for  the  best  books,  ranging  from 
Homer's  "Odessy"  to  Hariet  Martineau's  story 
of  "The  Peaeant  and  the  Prirce."  Ine  work 
in  the  girls'  department  maintains  its  rank 
under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Bella  Ben- 
nett. 

A  shadow  has  been  cast  over  the  department 
by  the  illness  of  Laura  D.  Bridgemau.  The 
disease  was  erysipelas,  and  it  has  taken  a  favor- 
able tuin. 

A  class  of  boys  and  girls  will  graduate  this 
year.  The  exercises  will  take  place  at  Tremont 
Temple  June  4.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
(omnuncemeiit  will  ba  the  exercises  by  the 
Kiadi  r-ai.en  children  of  the  Jamaica  Plain 
school. 

Mits  Dill:ngbam,  after  an  absence  of  several 
months,  has  resumed  her  duties  in  the  sewing 
room.    The  industrial  rooms,  where  the  boys 
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This  institution  consists  of  four  distinct  departments, — the 
kindergarten,  which  was  opened  in  Jamaica  Plain,  May  2,  1887, 
for  blind  children  of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
nine  years  ;  two  departments  of  the  school  proper,  at  South 
Boston,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls  between  nine  and 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  and  a  workshop  for  adults,  in  which 
some  trades  are  taught,  and  followed  mostly  by  those  who  have 
lost  their  sight  at  a  period  of  life  beyond  the  school  age.  The 
first  three  departments,  therefore,  represent  the  educational 
work  of  this  establishment. 


The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected  with  this  insti- 
tution, Oct.  1,  1888,  was  214;  of  whom  19  belonged  to  the 
workshop  for  adults,  and  195  were  connected  with  the  educa- 
tional departments.  Of  the  latter  number  the  distribution  was 
as  follows  :  — 


Pupils  belonging  to  boys1  department, 
"  "  girls1  department, 

"  "  the  kindergarten, 

Teachers  and  employees, 

Domestics, 


Total, 


Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries, 

adults  belonging  to  Massachusetts, 
"  blind  persons  belonging  to  other  States, 


Total, 


86 
67 
27 
12 
3 

195 

100 
20 
94 

214 


■ 


The  corps  of  instructors  consists  of  a  director,  eleven  literary 
teachers,  twelve  music  teachers  with  three  music  readers,  one 
tuning  master  with  one  assistant,  and  two  teachers  in  handi- 
craft with  four  assistants. 

The  financial  status  of  the  institution  appears  in  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  annual  report  presented  by  the  treasurer 
to  the  corporation  :  — 

Receipts. 

Cash  in  the  treasury  Oct.  1,  1887,     ....  f  3,028  47 

Annual  appropriation  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts,      .                  30,000  00 

Income  from  all  other  sources,         ....  53,669  97 

Legacies  and  donations, 6,930  00 

Donations  and  contributions  to  the  kindergarten 

fund, 33,870  08 

Collection  of  mortgage  notes  and  sale  of  bonds,     .  35,993  75 


Disbursements. 

Maintenance,  superintendence  and  instruction, 
Kindergarten  grading  and  repairs  on  property  let, 
All  other  expenses,  ....... 

Investments, 

Cash  in  hands  of  treasurer  Oct.  1,  1888,  . 


$53,458  67 

2,872  48 

15,970  02 

53,884  58 

37,306  52 


fl'63,492  27 


$163,492  27 


The  following  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the  trustees  to 
the  members  of  the  corporation  show,  briefly,  the  character  of 
the  instruction  given  in  this  establishment :  — 

The  School. 

This  is  the  central  interest  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  The  whole 
evidence  of  the  director  and  the  teachers,  and  all  the  personal 
inspection  which  the  members  of  this  Board  have  been  able  to  make, 
warrant  us  in  saying  that  the  education  in  all  its  departments, — 
physical,  intellectual,  sesthetical,  moral,  practical,  —  has  been  more 
than  kept  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  past  few  years.  .   .   . 

Physical  training  receives  more  and  more  careful  attention  here  as 
its  importance  becomes  more  appreciated,  and  its  methods,  its 
science  we  may  say,  more  understood.   .   .   . 

In  the  intellectual  department,  in  reading  from  the  raised  type  and 
from  the  Braille  ;  in  spelling,  writing  and  reciting,  and  in  forming 
habits  of  distinct  enunciation  and  agreeable,  persuasive,  and  yet 
unaffected  utterance  ;  in  mental  arithmetic  and  geography  (branches 
in  which  these  pupils  have,  for  years,  peculiarly  excelled)  ;  in 
algebra  ;  in  natural  history,  which  with  them  is  entirely  object  teach- 
ing ;  and  in  higher  branches,  like  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
history,  literature  and  science,  to  which  small  classes  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils  give  considerable  time,  the  work  is  faithful  on  the 
part  of  teacher  and  scholar.  All  that  could  be  said  of  it  a  year  ago 
can  be  said  now,  and  even  more,  for  there  is  always  progress. 

Music  has  always  held  a  prominent  place  in  this  seven  years' 
course  of  education.  Here,  too,  we  must  report  a  steady,  uniform 
improvement.  .  .  .  The  number  of  pupils  who  received  musical 
instruction  during  the  past  year  was  one  hundred  and  thirteen.  Of 
these,  eighty-eight  studied  the  piano-forte  ;  ten,  the  cabinet  and  pipe 
organs  ;  six,  the  violin  ;  eight,  the  clarinet ;  one,  the  flute  ;  nineteen, 
brass  instruments;  thirteen,  the  history  of  music;  thirty-eight  (di- 
vided into  four  separate  classes)  studied  harmony ;  eighty-four 
practised  singing  in  classes,  of  which  there  are  five  ;  and  twenty-five 
received  private  lessons  in  vocal  training. 

Among  the  studies  and  the  remunerative  industries  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  tuning  of  pianos  has  been  practised  with  remarkable 
success.   .   .   . 

This  scheme  of  education,  already  large  and  many-sided,  would 
not  be  complete  without  industrial  training,  whereby  every  pupil,  boy 
or  girl,  may  go  out  into  the  world  armed  for  self-support  by  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  some  branch  of  manual  industry.  And 
this  has  been  provided  for  from  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the 


are  taught  to  c»te-aeat  chairs,  make  mattiosses 
and  upholstery,  is  under  the  old  management. 

The  family  affairs  in  the  main  huild.ng  ate 
under  the  control  of  Miss  M.  C.  Moultin,  the 
capable  matron  for  tbo  past  SO  years.  Mr. 
Thomas  Reevrs,  the  musical  director,  not  only 
does  good  work  in  the  institution,  but  in  a  mod- 
est way  gives  an  inspiration  to  those  who  come 
to  his  knowledge  outside  of  the  building.  The 
pupils  under  his  charge,  who  are  soon  to  leave 
school  and  become  music  teachers,  have  al- 
ready begun  to  pract'ee  tbe'r  ?rc  oZ  gratuitous 
instruction  by  giving  lessons  to  a  few  of  their 
young  friends,  under  Mr.  Reeves's  supervision. 

One  lad  has  been  instructed  for  a  few  years. 
A  Traveller  reporter  interested  Mr.  Reeves 
in  the  boy  referred  to.  He  has  made  good 
progress  and  by  his  own  industry  is  the  posses- 
sor of  a  piano.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
better  class  of  instructors  in  any  school,  notably 
among  these  Miss  J.  A.  Boyton.  It  is  not  gea- 
erally  known  that  this  is  the  only  institu- 
tion to  represent  the  work  of  the  blind  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  The  school  sent  eome  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  fancy  work,  penmanship  and 
several  braille  and  emborsed  books.  Tne  work 
of  the  tiny  fingers  of  the  kindergartiners  are 
also  represented.  The  front  entrance  has  been 
the  principal  feature  in  the  building  repairs  this 
year. 
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Last  Friday  at  the  parade  of  the  seh'ool- 
boys  on  the  Common  little  Edith  Thomas, 
the  blind  deaf  mute  who  so  excites  the  in- 
terest of  the  visitor  to  the  kindergarten  of 
the  Perkins  Institute,  was  seen  with  her 
teacher.  The  two  were  standing  on  the 
side  of  Monument  hill  where  were  congre- 
gated many  ladies  and  children.  Edith 
was  not  still  a  moment.  Her  small 
hands  were  reaching  in  every  direc- 
tion and  feeling  everything  with  which  they 
came  in  contact.  When  she  came  across 
a  neighboring  child  she  drew  her  close, 
felt  of  her  hat,  its  rim,  its  crown,  its  trim- 
mings ;  her  face,  hair,  dress,  rapidly  ac- 
quainting herself  with  the  texture  of  the 
latter  in  every  detail.  It  was  very  pa- 
thetic to  see  the  hungry  eagerness  of  in- 
quiry with  which  all  her  movements  were 
made,  the  pretty,  plump,  but  sightless 
face  wearing  the  most  serious  expression. 
As  for  the  children  whose  acquaintance 
she  thus  sought,  they  seemed  half  fright- 
ened, but  submitted  themselves  to  the  ex- 
amination speechlessly. 


ilerstm*  gust. 
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OBITUARY. 


LAURA  BE.IDGMAN. 

Laura  Bridgman,  the  blind  and  deaf  mute, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  most  noted  charac- 
ters of  the  century  and  about  whom  so  much 
has  been  written  in  the  newspapers  and  else- 
where, died  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  South  Boston,  yesterday  at  noon,  in 
the  fifty -ninth  year  of  her  age.  She  had  been 
ill  for  about  three  weeks  with  an  attack  of 
erysipelas,  which  started  from  the  upper  lip 
and  extended  to  the  nose  and  then  to  both 
eyes.  In  ordinary  cases  of  this  sort  the  brain 
would  have  been  affected,  but  in  this  case  it 
was  not  so.  The  disease  next  attacked  the 
chest,  then  the  lungs,  and   then   the  heart. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
The  many  benevolent  people  who  have  aided. 
in  the  work  of  establishing  a  kindergarten  for 
blind  children  may  be  gratified  to  know  that 
an  opportunity  will  soon  be  afforded  to  witness 
tne  beginning  of  the  results  achieved  by  their 
combined  efforts.  Although  the  school  has 
been  in  operation  but  two  years,  it  already  has 
thirty  little  pupils,  most  of  whom  are  to  take 
active  part  in  the  commencement  exercises  of 
Perkins  Institution  to  be  held  in  Tremont 
Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  4.  at  3  p.  m.  The 
Rev.  James  De  Nomiandie  will  speak  for  the 
kindergarten,  and  Dr.  Eliot  will  present  the 
diplomas  to  eleven  graduates.  Cards  of  ad- 
mission may  be  obtained  at  37  Avon  street. 
No  tickets  required  for  the  second  balcony  of 
the  Temple,  to  which  the  public  is  invited. 
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school.  There  is  a  workshop  for  the  boys  in  which  the  usual 
mechanic  arts  are  taught,  and  with  success.  .  .  .  The  work- 
rooms for  the  girls  are  as  attractive  as  ever,  offering  a  scene  of 
active,  varied,  cheerful,  useful,  tasteful  activity.  ...  In  these 
rooms,  many  of  the  girls  have  become  adepts  in  the  use  of  the 
needle,  as  well  as  in  the  manipulation  of  sewing  and  knitting 
machines. 

The  printing  office  of  the  institution  embosses  not  only  text 
books  required  for  the  use  of  the  school,  but  it  also  provides  a 
library  of  volumes  for  reading  and  reference,  and  is  gradually 
furnishing  the  blind  with  a  valuable  literature  by  printing  each 
year  a  few  of  the  best  books  of  the  best  authors  in  poetry  and 
prose.  Wall  maps  and  dissected  maps  in  relief  are  also  manu- 
factured, as  well  as  other  tangible  apparatus  for  school  use. 

During  the  past  year  the  subject  of  the  education  of  blind 
deaf  mutes  has  claimed  considerable  attention.  The  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Laura  Bridgman's  connection  with  the  school 
was  celebrated  Dec.  21,  1887,  and  the  occasion  recalled  public 
attention  to  the  memorable  achievement  of  Dr.  Howe,  who 
first  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  establishing  intercourse 
with  persons  shut  in  by  these  rigid  limitations,  and  of  bringing 
them  into  natural  relations  with  their  fellow-creatures.  Half 
a  century  of  growth  has  not  only  confirmed  our  faith  in  the 
practicability  of  education  for  this  class,  but  has  developed* it  to 
larger  hopes  and  expectations.  The  year  which  has  just 
elapsed  has  afforded  a  rare  opportunity  for  studying  the  sub- 
ject in  connection  with  the  education  of  two  little  girls  —  one 
eight  years  of  age,  and  the  other  nine —  both  of  whom  are  be- 
ing taught  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  pursued  by  Dr.  Howe 
with  Laura  Bridgman. 

Helen  Keller,  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  lost  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing  from  an  attack  of  congestion  of  the  stomach  when 
nineteen  months  old.  A  graduate  of  this  institution  was 
selected  as  her  governess,  and  has  had  the  exclusive  care  and 
instruction  of  the  child  for  the  past  nineteen  months.  JDuring 
this  time  Helen  has  acquired  a  vocabulary  of  about  three  thou- 
sand words,  which  she  can  read  and  write  correctly  in  two  differ- 
ent systems  used  by  the  blind.  She  has  also  learned  to  converse 
very  fluently  with  her  fingers,  rarely,  if  ever,  making  a  mistake 
either  in  grammar  or  orthography.  Her  perceptions  are  re- 
markably acute,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  she  has  a  very 
retentive  memory,  and  an  unusual  gift  for  language. 

Edith  Thomas,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  had  an  attack  of  scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria,  at  four  years  of  age,  which  resulted  in 
total  loss  of  sight  and  hearing,  and,  consequently,  of  speech. 
She  is  now  a  pupil  at  the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
where  she  has  been  under  instruction  for  nine  months.  She  is 
very  self-reliant  and  gives  indications  of  marked  individuality. 
She  has  learned  to  use,  in  writing  and  in  conversation  with 
the  fingers,  about  four  hundred  words  ;  and  she  has  become 
very  skilful  in  the  kindergarten  tasks  and  games.  Both  these 
children  are  physically  well-developed,  strong  and  healthy,  and 
they  are  naturally  very  bright  and  intelligent.  Their  disposi- 
tions and  abilities  are  quite  diverse,  and  their  progress  will  be 
watched  with  intense  interest. 


Kducation  of  the  Blind. 

Chapter  118  of  the  Acts  of  1885  provides  that  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  have  the  same  supervision  over  the  admission 
and  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  that  it  noAV  exercises  over  the 
instruction  of  deaf-mutes  and  deaf  children  under  sections  16 
and  17  of  chapter  41  of  the  Public  Statutes. 


"Failure  of  heart"  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  her  death,  although  congestive  fever  imme- 
diately preceded  it.  She  was  conscious  up  to 
the  time  of  her  dissolution,  but  she  had  not 
thought  that  she  was  about  to  die.  Her 
passing  away  was  peaceful.  During  her 
illness  her  two  sisters  were  with  her 
—Mrs.'  Simmons  and  Mrs.  Pulsifer  of 
Lebanon,  N.  H.  Her  other  living  rela- 
tives are  her  two  brothers.  Dr.  Bridgman 
of  Chicago  and  Dr.  John  D.  Bridgman  of 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  the  aged  mother  of  the  de- 
ceased living  with  the  latter.  The  funeral  of 
Miss  Bridgman  will  take  place  on  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  music  hall  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution. This  will  accommodate  but  about 
3  50  people,  and  only  the  immediate  relatives 
and  personal  friends  will  be  invited.  The  ser- 
vices will  be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  David  B. 
Jutten  of  the  South  Baptist  Church,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  will 
assist,  he  having  been  a  long-time  friend  of 
Miss  Bridgman.  The  burial  will  be  in  Han- 
over, N.  H,  to  which  town  her  remains  will  be 
taken  by  her  sisters. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  born  in  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  Dec.  21,  1829,  but  it  was  not  until  four 
years  later  that  the  great  Dr.  Howe,  as  all  the 
world  now  knows,  took  her  and  began  that 
wonderful  course  of  training  that  made  both 
himself  and  his  pupil  so  celebrated.  As  an 
infant  Laura  Bridgman  was  sprightly  and 
pretty,  with  bright  blue  eyes.  Her  constitu- 
tion, however,  was  feeble,  and  she  was  sub- 
ject to  severe  tits  till  she  was  a  year  and  a  half 
old.  For  the  next  six  months  her  health 
materially  improved,  and  she  soon  manifested 
a  lair  degree  of  intelligence.  But  sickness 
came  on  again  and  she  lost  sight  and  hearing 
at  the  end  of  five  weeks  from  scarlet  fever, 
and  she  was  kept  in  bed  in  a  darkened  room 
for  five  months.  A  year  passed  before  she 
could  walk  unsupported,  and  it  was  two  years 
before  she  could  sit  up  all  day.  Her  sense  of 
smell  had  become  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
aud  her  taste  was  naturally  much  impaired. 
It  was  not  till  4  years  of  age  that 
her  bodily  health  was  restored,  but  the 
sense  of  feeling  was  her  only  avenue 
of  communication  with  the  world. 
It  was  at  this  time,  when  she  threatened  to 
become  unmanageable,  that  Dr.  Howe  heard 
of  her.  He  went  at  once  to  Hanover  and 
found  her  figure  well  formed,  her  head  large 
and  beautifully  shaped  and  her  whole  system 
in  healthy  action.  In  October,  1837,  she  was 
brought  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston,  where,  at  the  end  of  two  weeks, 
arbitrary  signs  were  used  as  a  step  toward 
making  her  interchange  thoughts  with  others. 
Articles  in  common  use.  such  as  knives,  forks, 
spoons  and  keys  were  experimented  with  by 
means  of  labels  pasted  upon  them  with  their 
names  printed  in  raised  letters.  By  feeling  of 
these  she  learned  that  the  words  differed  from 
each  other  as  much  as  the  articles  they  desig- 
nated. Then  she  learned  to  understand 
the  labels  when  detached.  But  she  could 
not  appreciate  the  existence  of  any  relation 
between  the  various  things  and  their 
labels.  Next,  letters  were  given  to  her,  by 
which  she  learned  to  spell  simple  words.  At 
last  she  seized  the  meaning  of  signs  in  com- 
munication, and  this  gave  her  great  encour- 
agement. About  three  months  after  the  be- 
ginning of  these  experiments  she  had  learned 
the  manual  alphabet  as  used  by  the  deaf 
mutes.  A  year  followed,  in  which  she 
learned  the  names  of  every  object  which  she 
could  handle.  When  she  began  to  use  words 
she  could  only  express  the  individual  charac- 
teristics of  things,  such  as  book,  spoon,  etc., 
and  her  first  use  of  the  words  groat,  small, 
heavy,  etc..  did  not  convey  the  idea  of  dffer- 
ences  in  quality :  great  book  was  to  her  the 
double  name  of  a  particular  book;  heavy 
stone  was  one  particular  stone.  She  was  af- 
terward taught  words  expressive  of  positive 
qualities,  such  as  hardness  or  softness,  by 
connecting  the  adjectives  with  the  sub- 
stances, though  she  placed  the  latter  first. 
In  time  she  was  taught,  to  write,  to  go  through 
the  processes  of  addition  and  subtraction  in 
small  numbers,  to  understand  the  days  of  the 
week  and  to  measure  time  so  accurately  as  to 
distinguish  between  a  half  and  a  whole  note  in 
music.  On  Jan.  2u,  1842,  Laura  was  visited 
by  Charles  Dickens,  who  was  so  much  inter- 
ested in  her  that  he  remained  several  hours. 
His  visit  is  described  in  his  "Notes  on  Amer- 
ica." In  1876  she  lost  the  great  teacher  who 
had  opened  to  her  the  avenues  of  communica- 
tion with  the  outer  world ;  her  health  suffered 
severely  from  the  blow,  and  when  she  went  on 
a  visit  to  her  mother,  it  was  thought  doubtful 
if  sne  lived  to  return.  Soon  afterward  she 
was  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  her  de- 
voted friend  and  teacher.  Miss  Rogers.  The 
facts  of  her  life  have  been  referred  to  by  theo- 
logians, philosophers  and  medical  men  all 
over  the  world,  and  her  physical  and  mental 
condition  aroused  the  greatest  interest  until 
the.  hour  of  her  death.  Miss  Bridgman  was  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church,  having  been 
baptized  at  Hanover  in  1863. 
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SPIRITS    IJST   PRISON". 

The  last  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
(Wright  &  Potter,  1889)  contains  a  most  interesting  account  of 
what  Horace  Mann  once  called  the  real  miracle  of  our  time,  the 
deliverance  of  those  "spirits  in  prison"  whom  any  former  age 
would  have  left  in  dumb  silence  and  in  "the  bondage  of  darkness 
forever."  No  other  image  but  this,  taken  in  its  tenrierest  and 
most  suggestive  sense,  seems  adequate  to  describe  the  mighty 
work  done  in  this  particular  field  of  charity,  which  is  even  more 
valuable,  if  possible,  in  its  revealing  to  us  all  of  the  hidden  capa- 
bilities of  an  imprisoned  spirit  than  in  the  joy  and  life  it  has 
brought  to  the  solitary  captive.  Side  by  side  with  "Laura 
Bridgman's  semi-centennial "  whose  familiar  wonder  is  always 
fresh,  the  narrative  is  given  of  two  young  children  also  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  of  whom  the  younger,  Helen  Keller,  is  the  most 
extraordinary  of  the  three.  She  is  a  child  of  eight  (the  age  at 
which  the  elder  pupil  was  reeeived  in  the  Institute,  fifty  years 
ago),  and  the  course  of  instruction  described  began  less  than  two 
years  ago.  To  justify  the  phrases  we  have  used,  we  copy  here 
from  the  Report:  — 

When   nineteen  months  old,   this  remarkable  child   was  suddenly 
attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  which  destroyed  her  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing.     As   both  these  rojal  avenues  of  perception  were  hopelessly 
closed,  the  tiny  victim  was  at  once  isolated  from  her  environment,  and 
suok  in  the  bosom  of  thick  night  and  profound  stillness.     Hers  seemed 
to  be  the  secluded  lot  of  an  exile  in  the  world,  debarred  from  human 
fellowship,  shut  out  from  all  that  is  sweet  in  intercourse  with  others,  and 
doomed  in  the  very  midst  of  the  crowd  to  the  misery  of  solitary  confine- 
ment.    But  her  unfettered  spirit,  like  a  caged  lark,  impatient  of  its 
captive  state,  was  constantly  striving  for  a  vent  whereby  to  get  abroad, 
to  come  in  contact  with  living  creatures  and  inanimate  objects.     While 
her  mind  was  thus  laboring  to  escape  from  the  strong  tower  of  its 
imprisonment,  my  friend  and  former  pupil,  Miss  Anna  M.  Sullivan,  was 
engaged  by  the  father  to  aid  his  little  daughter  in  her  strenuous  efforts 
to  regain  freedom.     Helen's  darkened  mind  was  reached  through  the 
sense  of  touch,  and  was  filled  with  rays  of  celestial  light.     The  stupen- 
dous feat  was  accomplished  instantaneously,  as  by  the  touch  of  a  magic 
wand.     The  little  prisoner  was  triumphantly  rescued,  and  became  at 
once  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

We  attempt  no  summary  of  the  extraordinary  account,  cover- 
ing near  seventy  pages  of  this  Report,  which  gives  the  results  of 
nineteen  months'  training  bestowed  upon  a  singularly  intelligent, 
affectionate,  and  gifted  child.  As  is  truly  said  of  it,  it  reads 
"like  a  romance."  But,  still  more,  it  impresses  upon  us  in  quite 
a  new  way  a  sense  of  the  mystery  and  miracle  which  enfold  like 
an  atmosphere  the  birth  of  a  human  spirit.  "  Gentlemen,  there 
is  a  soul!"  was  the  comment  of  a  teacher  who  had  gone  with  his 
class  to  see  this  transcendent  wonder.  How  much  of  the  marvel 
of  that  intelligence,  so  suddenly  unfolded,  was  written  (as  a 
Platonist  might  say)  with  sympathetic  ink  on  those  tablets  of  the 
brain,  waiting  only  the  magic  touch  that  should  make  them 
brightly  legible,  we  need  not  care  to  dispute.  Philosophies, 
evolutionary  or  other,  -do  not  help  us  much.  The  main  thing  is 
to  see  the  fact,  and  to  accept  it,  in  its  deep  mystery,  for  all  it 
is  worth,  as  a  hint  of  those  things  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor 
ear  heard  of  the  wonder  of  the  higher  life. 


DEATH  OF  LAURA  BRIDGWIAN. 


In   Her  "Sunny   Home"  Her 
Life  Ebbs  Peacefully  Away. 


For  Over  SO  Years  an  Inmate  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind- 
Remarkable  Results  Attained 
Thr'oueh  Dr.  Howe's  Teachings— 
T.ife  of  This  Notable  Woman. 
Laura  Bridgman,  who  for  58  years  had 
been  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  whose  re- 
markable history  is  known  world-wide,  died 
yesterday  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  Soutii  boston,  aged  GO  years.  Up  to 
three  weeks  ago  her  health  had  been  very 
good.  She  was  then  attacked  with  erysip- 
elas, which  made  its  appearance  on  her  face 
and  spread  to  her  forehead  and  neck.  She 
had  never  been  strong,  and  her  illness  soon 
made  great  inroads  on  her  vitality.  It 
was  at  first  thought  that  the  disease 
would  reach  the  brain,  but  it  suddenly 
spread  to  her  chest.  She  Dore  her  illness 
with  the  patience,  fortitude  and  Christian 
resignation  which  had  always  characterized 
her  life,  and.  as  far  as  is  known,  did  not  real- 
ize that  her  end  was  near.  She  occupied  her 
room  in  the  southern  part  of  the  institution, 
surrounded  by  the  many  gifts  that  sympa- 
thizing friends  had  presented  her.  This 
room,  which  was  for  over  half  a  century  her 
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abode,  she  was  wont  to  call  her  "Sunny 
Home,"  and  in  writing  letters  to  friends  she 
always.  In  dating  tliem,  used  those  words. 
Loving  hands  ministered  to  her  during  her 
Illness,  and  two  sisters.  Mrs.  Simmons  and 
Mrs.  Pulsifer,  both  of  Lebanon,  N.  H.. 
were  constantly  by  her  side.  Although 
her  condition  was  considered  critical  from 
the  first,  a  slight  hope  was  entertained  on 
Thursday  night  that -favorable  symptoms  had 
manifested  themselves.  Her  tempera- 
ture, which  had  raneed  from  102  to 
103  fell  to  H9,  and  her  attending  phy- 
sicians in  consultation  regarded  this  as  an 
encouraging  indication.  A  fatal  crisis  came, 
however,  at  an  early  hour  yesterday  morning. 
She  was  undoubtedly  conscious  up  to  within 

two  hours  of  her  death,  which  occurred  at 
11:50  o'clock.  During  her  unconsciousness 
she  made  many  signs  in  deaf  and  dumb 
symbols,  but  her  attendants  were  unable  to 
positively  ascertain  whether  she  was  dream- 
ing or  "talKiim  to  herself."  As  far  as  her 
feeble  sign  motions  could  be  interpreted, 
she  hnd  In  mind  the  old  homestead, 
in  Hanover,  NT.  II.,  where  she  was  born,  and 
at  which  she  had  spent  many  delightful  hours 
during  ner  summer  vacations.  She  referred 
also  to  her  mother,  86  years  of  age,  who  sur- 
vives her,  and  to  her  two  brothers  and  two 
sisters.  At  times  she  mourned  over  her  de- 
parted friends,  and  at  other  times  she  earn- 
estly engaged  in  prayer.  She  passed  away 
peacefully,  and,  wheii  herendhadcome.no 
one  would  have  known  but  that  she  was 
asleep. 

The  news  of  Miss  Bridgman's  death  will 
doubtless  excite  the  same  widespread  inter- 
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VIII.— NOTES. 


THE  BLIND-DEAF-MUTE   HELEN    KELLER. 

The  summary  account  of  this  remarkable  child's  case,  given  in  No. 
50  of  Mind,  from  the  American  journal  Science,  proved,  on  comparison 
with  the  Perkins  Institution  Report  for  1887,  with  a  copy  of  which  we 
were  later  favoured  by  the  Director  Mr.  Anagnos,  to  have  been  so  well 
drawn  up  that  only  a  few  particulars  remained  to  be  added  to  the  psycho- 
logical chronicle.  The  child,  it  may  be  remembered,  lost  her  sight  and 
hearing  by  illness  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months.  When,  after  a  time, 
her  general  health  became  restored,  she  had  the  advantage  (over  many 
other  sufferers  of  the  same  class,  though  Laura  Bridgman,  her  best- 
known  predecessor,  was  not  ill-off  in  this  respect)  of  growing  up  in 
circumstances  not  unfavourable  to  mental  development.  The  hope  was 
not  readily  abandoned  by  her  well-to-do  parents  that  something  might 
be  done  to  restore  the  lost  senses  to  a  child  that  showed  extraordinary 
eagerness  and  ability  to  make  use  of  the  senses  that  were  left  her.  At 
last,  however,  it  became  clear  that,  if  she  were  to  be  regularly  educated, 
it  must  be  done  by  methods  similar  to  those  that  had  worked  such 
wonders  in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman.  Being  applied  to  for  help,  the 
present  able  and  enthusiastic  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  charged 
one  of  his  female  gradiiates  with  the  task  of  repeating  Dr.  Howe's 
famous  experiment.  Miss  Sullivan,  the  teacher  selected,  had  herself, 
only  eight  years  before,  been  admitted  to  the  Institution  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  suffering  from  an  obscuration  of  vision  which,  added  to  other 
hardships  in  earlier  years,  left  her  whole  education  still  to  be  gained.  But 
she  proved  to  be  of  a  character,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual,  that 
responded  admirably  to  the  exertions  made  on  her  behalf,  and,  also 
recovering  in  time  the  use  of  her  eyes  by  surgical  help,  she  emerged 
from  the  training  of  the  Institution  fit  for  any  educational  work  that 
could  be  laid  upon  her.  Accordingly,  after  careful  preparation  by  study 
of  Dr.  Howe's  methods  with  Laura  Bridgman  and  otherwise,  she  re- 
paired to  Helen  Keller's  home  in  Alabama,  and  there  began  the  course  of 
education  which  in  a  few  months  led  to  such  astounding  results.  To  the 
record  as  given  in  Mind  No.  50,  perhaps  the  only  point  of  importance 
that  needs  to  be  added  is  that  the  child  first  taken  (most  literally)  in 
hand  by  Miss  Sullivan  in  March,  1887,  and  able  to  write  her  first  letter 
in  July,  passed  between  September  and  October  from  the  use  of  the 
third  person  for  herself  and  others,  as  in  the  words  '  Helen  will  write 
little  blind  girls  a  letter,  &c.,'  to  the  full  pronominal  'Dear  little  blind 
girls,  I  will  write  you  a  letter,  &c.'.  There  was  also  remarkable  progress, 
from  July,  in  grammatical  construction  generally  and  in  caligraphy,  but 
not  such  as  to  leave  the  first  letter  other  than  a  marvel  in  both 
respects  for  only  four  months'  instruction.  The  intelligence  that  could 
in  that  time  be  so  affected — solely  and  exclusively  through  hand-contact 
with  the  teacher's  hand — and  that  could  be  rendered  thereby  so  vastly 
more  effective  than  that  of  most  normally-endowed  children,  is  surely 
one  whose  later  progress  ought  to  interesjb  every  psychologist. 

A  further  Report,  for  1888,  has  now  come  to  hand,  bringing  Helen's 
story  down  to  October  of  that  year.  Here  follow  what  seem  the  more 
important  points  in  Miss  Sullivan's  account : — 

During  the  past  year  Helen  has  enjoyed  excellent  health  :  she  is  tall 

for  her  age  (8  years),  well  formed  and  vigorous.  Skilful  specialists  have 
examined  her  and  are  of  opinion  that  she  cannot  have  the  slightest  per- 
ception of  light  or  sound ;  the  remaining  senses  have  improved.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  exactly  how  far  smell  and  taste  aid  her  to  knowledge 
of  physical  qualities,  but  she  certainly  derives  great  pleasure  from  these 
senses.  Touch  has  sensibly  increased  in  power,  as  she  is  able  not  only 
to  distinguish  with  great  accuracy  the  modulations  of  the  air  and  vibrations 
of  the  floor  made  by  sounds  and  motions,  and  to  recognise  friends  and 
acquaintances  the  instant  she  touches  their  hands  or  clothing,  but 
she  also  perceives  the  state  of  mind  of  those  around  her.  It  is  im- 
possible for  anyone  with  whom  she  is  conversing  (by  contact)  to  be 
particularly  happy  or  sad  and  conceal  the  fact  from  her.  Whereas, 
in  the  previous  Report,  Miss  Sullivan  had  been  disposed  to  credit  her 


with  some  inexplicable  mental  faculty,  it  now  appears  on  closer  observa- 
tion that  her  power  of  divining  the  thoughts  of  those  she  is  with  may  be 
wholly  explained  by  her  acute  perception  of  their  muscular  variations. 
Becently  when  her  ears  were  being  examined  by  the  aurists  at  Cincin- 
nati, all  present  were  astonished  at  her  appearing  to  hear  not  only  a 
whistle  but  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice :  she  would  turn  her  head,  smile 
and  act  as  though  she  had  heard  what  was  said.  Miss  Sullivan  was  then 
holding  her  hands.  "  Thinking  "  (says  Miss  Sullivan)  "that  hi  all  proba- 
bility she  was  receiving  impressions  from  myself,  I  put  her  hands  upon 
the  table  and  withdrew  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  The  aurists 
then  tried  their  experiments  with  quite  different  results.  Helen  re- 
mained motionless  through  them  all,  not  once  showing  the  least  sign 
that  she  realised  what  was  going  on.  At  my  suggestion,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  took  her  hand,  and  the  acts  were  repeated.  This  time  her 
countenance  changed  whenever  she  was  spoken  to,  but  there  was  not 
such  a  decided  lighting-up  of  the  features  as  when  I  had  held  her  hand." 
In  this  connexion  reference  is  also  made  to  the  emotion  she  showed  in 
first  visiting  a  cemetery  in  the  previous  year,  though  she  then  had  been 
told  nothing  about  death  or  the  burial  of  the  body.  She  has  now  learned 
that  animals  when  dead  are  put  into  the  ground,  and  showed  afterwards, 
on  another  visit  to  a  graveyard,  a  surprising  grasp  of  the  meaning  there 
of  a  girl's  name  which  she  was  made  to  feel  on  a  marble  slab.  "  She 
dropped  "  (says  Miss  Sullivan)  "  upon  the  ground  as  though  looking  for 
something;  then  turned  to  me  with  a  face  full  of  trouble  and  asked, 
J  Where  is  poor  little  Florence  ?  '  I  evaded  the  question,  but  she  persisted 
in  asking  about  her.  Turning  to  my  friend,  she  asked,  '  Did  you  cry  loud 
for  poor  little  Florence  ?  '  then  she  added,  '  I  think  she  is  very  dead. 
Who  put  her  in  big  hole  ?  '  "  And,  on  returning  to  the  house  of  this 
friend,  mother  of  the  dead  Florence,  though  of  this  the  child  had  known 
nothing,  she  ran  to  the  closet  where  were  some  toys  that  had  been  given 
her  the  evening  before,  and  carried  them  to  the  lady,  saying,  '  They  are 
poor  little  Florence's  ' — which  was  perfectly  true. 

Notwithstanding  the  activity  of  Helen's  mind,  she  is  a  very  natural 
child,  fond  of  fun  and  frolic.  She  likes  much  to  be  with  other  children, 
and  is  never  fretful  and  irritable  ;  playing  for  hours  together  with 
children  who  cannot  understand  a  single  word  she  spells.  A  baby 
invariably  calls  forth  all  the  motherly  instincts  of  her  nature.  While 
delighting  to  be  with  people  who  can  follow  the  rapid  motions  of  her 
fingers,  she  will  yet  amuse  herself  for  hours  at  a  time  with  her  knitting 
or  sewing.  She  reads  a  great  deal,  bending  over  her  book  with  a  look 
of  intense  interest,  and,  as  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand  runs  along 
the  line,  she  spells  out  the  words  with  the  other  ;  but  often  her  motions 
axe  so  rapid  as  to  be  unintelligible  even  to  those  accustomed  to  her 

swiftness.  Extremely  affectionate  herself,  she  does  not  realise  that  one 
can  be  anything  but  kindhearted  and  tender.  She  is  very  fond  of  all  the 
living  things  at  home,  and  will  not  have  them  unkindly  treated  :  for 
example,  not  allowing  the  driver  to  use  the  whip,  when  she  is  riding  in 
the  carriage ;  and,  though  at  first  angry  on  hearing  that  the  birds  and 
bees  were  eating  all  her  father's  grapes,  quickly  pleased  when  told  that 
they  were  hungry  and  did  not  know  it  was  wrong. 

She  continues  to  make  rapid  progress  in  language,  having  now  a 
vocabulary  of  about  3000  (!)  words,  all  of  which  she  spells  correctly  and 
(Uses  with  astonishing  freedom.  She  seems  always  to  think  in  words  ; 
and  in  sleep  her  fingers  go  on  spelling  the  confused  and  rambling 
dream-thoughts.  She  soon  discovered,  in  manual  converse  with  the 
many  people  she  has  come  into  contact  with  (at  Boston  and  elsewhere) 
during  the  year,  that  "  the  words  she  began  to  learn  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  were  capable  of  expressing,  not  only  her  physical  needs,  but  also  her 
mental  sensations  and  emotions,  and  of  describing  her  many  and  varied 
experiences,  as  well  as  conveying  her  wishes  and  thoughts,  her  dreams 
and  fancies,  her  hopes  and  fears".  In  travelling,  her  thirst  to  be  told 
what  her  teacher  sees  by  the  way  is  insatiable,  and  thus  she  learns 
countless  new  expressions  without  any  apparent  effort.  At  first,  in 
speaking,  she  was  apt  to  use  only  the  important  words  of  a  sentence,  as 
'Helen,  milk,'  but  easily  was  helped  over  this  tendency,  and  quickly 
learned  that  the  same  idea  could  be  expressed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Miss  Sullivan  believes  it  was  more  through  association  and  repetition 
than  through  any  explanation  (from  which  she  was  in  the  first  instance 
obviously  precluded)  that  she  has  attained  her  remarkable  power,  for  a 
child,  of  intelligently  using  names  of  abstract  or  subjective  import. 
"One  day"  (says  Miss  S.)  "I  asked  her  a  very  simple  question  in  the 
combination  of  numbers,  to  which  I  was  sure  she  could  give  a  correct 
reply.  But  she  began,  as  children  often  do,  to  answer  at  random.  I 
checked  her,  and  she  stood  still,  the  expression  of  her  face  plainly  show- 
ing that  she  was  trying  to  think.  I  touched  her  forehead,  and  then 
spelled  t-h-i-n-k.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  given  her  the  word  ;  but, 
being  thus  connected  with  the  act,  it  seemed  to  impress  itself  on  her 
mind  much  as  if  I  had  placed  her  hand  on  an  object  and  then  spelled  its 
name.  Since  that  time  she  is  always  using  the  word  '  think '  intelli- 
gently." She  has  not  been  taught  language  on  any  system,  but  in 
dependence  on  the  suggestions  afforded  by  the  spontaneous  movements 
of  her  own  mind.  And  here  may  be  noted  the  facts  which  also  Mr. 
Anagnos  (who  has  seen  the  child  at  her  home  as  well  as  in  Boston,  and 
who  is  one  of  her  chief  correspondents)  tells  of  her  extraordinary 
linguistic  aptitude.  French  and  German,  Latin  and  Greek  words  and 
phrases  have,  upon  occasions  that  a  common  child  would  pass  by,  been 
extracted  by  her  from  him  and  Miss  Sullivan,  and  the  "little  witch,"  as 
he  calls  her,  is  found  retaining  them  months  afterwards  and  using  them 
with  the  utmost  propriety  and  exactness  in  the  midst  of  her  excellent 
English  writing. 

In  point  of  general  intellectual  growth,  it  is  reported  that,  while 
regular  instruction  has  been  stopped  in  order  to  avoid  unduly  exciting  her 
over-active  brain,  she  continues  as  eager  to  learn  as  at  first  and  in  every 
direction  that  opens  up.  She  has  been  encouraged  to  put  her  thoughts 
on  paper  and  keep  a  diary,  in  which  the  impressions  crowding  in  upon 
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flowing. 
The  land 


get  record  of  this  kind :— '  Teacher  and"  I  went  to  ride  in  a  boat. 
Boat  did  glide  swiftly,  and  I  put  hand  in  water  and  felt  it 
•  •  •  When  we  look  around  us  we  see  land  and  the  water, 
firm  and  solid.  We  walk  and  ride  over  it  we  build  our 
houses  upon  it  we  sow  seeds  hi  it  and  soon  it  is  covered  with  young 
plants.  .  .  .  The  water  is  not  solid  and  it  is  not  firm  we  cannot  walk 
or  ride  in  carriages  over  it  and  we  do  not  build  houses  upon  it.  But  we 
can  build  ships  and  boats  to  carry  people  upon  the  water.  The  earth  is 
round  like  a  very  large  ball.  It  is  always  whirling  round.  It  never 
stops  for  a  minute.  .  .  .  To-day  I  learned  many  new  words.  .  .  . 
Family  is  father  and  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters.  Daughter  does 
mean  girl  child,  son  does  mean  boy  child.  Observe  means  to  look  at 
everything  very  carefully.  I  observed  teacher's  hair  was  coiled  this 
morning.'  Take  also  this  fi-om  Miss  Sullivan  :— On  a  visit  to  a  circus 
with  wild  animals,  "  I  tried  to  describe  to  her  the  appearance  of  a  camel, 
but  as  we  were  not  allowed  to  touch  the  animal  I  feared  that  she  did  not 
get  a  correct  idea  of  its  shape.  A  few  days  afterwards,  however,  I  be- 
came satisfied  that  she  had  made  a  very  good  mental  picture  of  it ;  for, 
hearing  a  commotion  in  the  schoolroom,  I  went  in  and  found  Helen  on 
all  fours  with  a  pillow  so  strapped  upon  her  back  as  to  leave  a  hollow  in 
the  middle,  thus  making  a  hump  on  either  side.  Between  these  humps 
she  had  placed  her  doll,  to  which  she  was  giving  a  ride  round  the  room. 
I  watched  her  for  some  time  as  she  moved  about,  trying  to  take  long 
strides  in  order  to  carry  out  the  idea  I  had  given  her  of  the  camel's  gait. 
When  I  asked  her  what  she  was  doing,  she  replied,  '  I  am  a  very  funny 
camel'."  Instances  of  her  aboimding  interest  in  everything  and  every- 
body she  came  across  in  travelling  are  given  at  considerable  length,  but 
must  be  passed  over ;  also  curious  specimens  of  her  reproduction  of  stories 
she  has  read.  Boom,  however,  must  be  found  for  the  following  (from 
Mr.  Anagnos) : — "One  day  a  number  of  persons  were  shown  by  Miss 
Moidton,  the  matron  of  the  Institution,  a  crystal  lemon-squeezer  of  new 
design,  and  all  tried  in  vain  to  guess  what  it  was.  It  had  never  been 
used,  and  its  shape  failed  to  suggest  to  anyone  its  purpose  until  Helen 
examined  it.  She  immediately  spelled  '  lemonade,'  and  wished  for  a 
tumbler  in  which  to  prepare  some.  When  the  glass  was  brought  she  put 
the  squeezer  in  proper  position  upon  it.  On  being  closely  questioned  as 
to  what  had  suggested  to  her  an  idea  which  the  adults  around  her  had 
failed  to  catch,  she  twice  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  spelled  '  I 
think '."  Where  there  is  an  intelligence  like  that,  one  can  believe  that 
before  her  regular  lessons  were  stopped  in  last  March,  she  made  consider- 
able progress  in  arithmetic  ;  learning  the  multiplication-table  and  doing 
sums  in  her  head.  She  learned  also  to  represent  numbers  on  the  type- 
slate  used  by  the  blind ;  and,  though  at  first  it  was  difficult  for  her  to 
understand  that  the  types  represented  so  many  apples  and  oranges,  she 
after  a  few  days  overcame  this  obstacle,  and  was  incessantly  puzzling 
her  brain  with  examples ;  even  in  bed  her  thoughts  still  dwelling  upon 
numbers  till  she  became  so  excited  that  she  could  not  sleep. 

At  Boston,  where  a  kindergarten  has  now  been  founded  (to  the  great 
advantage  of  blind  children)  in  connexion  with  the  Perkins  Institution, 
Helen,  after  a  few  lessons,  could  model  in  clay  very  well,  and  also 
learned  bead-work  very  quickly.  It  is  mentioned,  however,  that, 
though,  like  other  children,  she  examines  every  object  within  her  reach 
to  ascertain  its  size,  shape,  density  and  use,  her  judgment  of  distances 
and  of  the  relation  of  places  to  each  other  is  less  accurate  than  that  of 
blind  persons  in  general ;  she  often  has  been  seen  to  make  the  circuit  of 
a  room  several  times  in  searching  for  some  article  she  had  just  laid  on  a 
chair  or  table.  In  this  and  also  in  other  respects  there  is  a  remarkable 
difference  between  her  and  another  blind  -  deaf  -  mute  little  girl, 
who  is  now  under  training  at  the  Perkins  Institution.  This  child, 
Edith  M.  Thomas,  a  year  older  than  Helen  Keller,  had  her  senses  till 

the  age  of  four,  and  this  fact  may  help  to  account  for  what  is  reported 
of  her — that  she  is  remarkably  quick 'and  fearless  in  her  movements 
both  out  of  doors  and  in  the  house,  having  soon  learned  her  way  about  the 
building,  and  now  going  alone,  with  the  greatest  freedom,  in  search  of 
whatever  she  wishes  for.  Her  perception  of  the  situation  and  the 
relation  of  objects  aroimd  her  is  very  accurate,  and  so  is  her  judgment 
of  distances.  A  month  after  being  in  the  kindergarten,  "on  return- 
ing from  a  walk  of  about  a  mile,  she  put  out  her  hand  to  find  the  gate 
when  only  two  or  three  rods  away  from  it ".  With  this,  in  her  case, 
there  goes  also  much  finger-skill ;  but,  whereas  Helen  Keller  from  the 
first  moment  of  her  verbal  education  (see  Mind  xiii.  316)  was  eager  to 
pass  from  object  to  symbol,  and  in  little  more  than  a  week  understood 
that  all  things  could  be  expressed  by  (manual)  signs,  Edith  could  not 
easily  be  brought  to  interest  herself  in  the  manual  alphabet,  and  took 
two  weeks  before  she  would  make  any  letters  with  her  own  fingers.  The 
restraint  of  regular  occupation,  even  for  half-an-hour,  she  violently 
resisted ;  and  thus  may  be  understood  how  after  ten  weeks  she  had 
learnt  but  43  words,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  (or,  more  properly,  nine 
months'  actual  instruction)  not  more  than  400, — though,  all  things  con- 
sidered, even  this  achievement  is  remarkable  enough.  With  inferior 
verbal  aptitude,  which  shows  itself  also  in  her  handwriting  (but  not  in 
any  defect  of  spelling,  so  far  as  her  vocabulary  extends,  since  "  she  must 
spell  a  word  every  time  she  uses  it "),  Edith  shows  no  common  force  of 
character,  and  in  particular  shows,  in  connexion  with  the  mischievous 
or  other  unsocial  impulses  natural  to  a  child  of  exceptional  vigour,  a 
quite  pathetic  determination  to  struggle  with  and  conquer  them.  When 
some  temptation  has  come  in  her  way,  she  has  unawares  been  seen 
straining  every  effort  to  overcome  it — "  striking  herself  violently  and 
repeatedly,  sometimes  throwing  herself  on  the  floor,  kicking  and  pound- 
ing "—  and  always  successfully  in  the  end  "  if  left  entirely  to  herself  ". 

Enough  has  now  been  said  (mostly  quoted)  to  show  what  a  fund  of 
psychological  interest  is  again,  since  Dr.  Howe's  death,  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  Perkins  Institution  Reports.  The  future  history  of  these  two 
children,  so  different  in  their  natures  but  now  subjected  to  a  systematic 
training  the  same  in  principle,  cannot  be  too  closely  watched. 

Editor. 


utly  published  incidents  In 
ue  life  have,  from  time  to  tiim\  cre- 
ated.' She  will  be  mourned  tu,r  and  hear.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  funeral  ser- 
vices on  Sunday  at  3  P.  M.  at  the  Institution, 
luit  the  officiating  clergymen  have  not  yet 
been  deciiled  upou.  All  the  inmates  of  the 
asylum  will  participate  in  the  services,  which 
will  be  held  in  the  large  hall.  The  surviving 
members  of  Miss  Bridgman's  family  are:  Her 
mother,  Mrs.  Harmony  Bridgman;  a  brother, 
who  lives  at  the  homestead  in  Hanover;  a 
second  brother,  who  is  a  physician  in  Chicago, 
and  Die  two  sisters  who  attended  her  during 
her  last  illness.  The  remains  will  be  con- 
veyed to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  for  interment. 
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SKETCH  OF  HER  LIFE. 


'Wonderful  Results  Obtained  Through 
Dr.   HoiVe's  Teachings, 

Among  the  wonders  of  civilization  may  be 
recKoned  the  methods  employed  in  teaching 
the  blind,  and  the  great  success  which  has 
followed  as  the  result  of  this  teaching. 
No  greater  example  of  this  success  has 
been  produced  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Laura  Bridgman  was  born  in  Hanover,  N. 
11.,  Dec'  21,  1829.  When  about  two 
years  old  she  bad  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet 
fever  which  destroyed  her  eyesight,  hearing 
and  speech.  She  also  lost  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  partially  that  of  taste.  In  October,  1837, 
when  nearly  8  years  old,  she  was  taken  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  a 
systematic  course  of  training  was  begun,  and 
put  to  as  severe  a  test  as  well  might  be,  for  in 
Laura  Bridgeman's  case  the  sense  of  feeling 
Was  the  only  avenue  by  which  knowledge 
could  enter  the  mind.  The  inemorv  even 
of  her  lost  senses  was  gone  forever  ana.  she 
could  not  distinguish  even  between 
bright  light  and  total  darkness. 
But  her  intellectual  powers  had  not 
been  touched  by  the  disease  that 
had  destroyed  most  of  her  senses. 
Yet  to  reach  her  mind  and  develop  her 
thoughts  seemed  an  all  but  hopeless  task. 
A  few  months  after  her  entrance  iuto  the  insti- 
tution, Dr.  Howe  said:  "Her  mind  dwells  in 
darkness  and  stillness  as  profound  as  that  of 
a  closed  ■  tomb  at  midnight.  Of  beautiful 
sights  and  sweet  sounds  and  pleasant 
odors  she  had  no  conception.  Nevertheless 
she  seemed  as  happy  and  playful  as  a  bird  or 
a  lamb,  and  the  employment  of  her  intellec- 
tual faculties  or  the  acquirement  of  a  new 
idea  gives  her  a  vivid  pleasure  which 
is  plainly  marked  lu  her  expressive 
features.  She  never  seemed  to  repine,  but 
has  all  the  buoyancy  and  gaiety  of  childhood. 
She  is  fond  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  when  play- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  children  her  laugh 
sounds  loudest  of  the  group." 

From  the  very  first  of  her  life  at  the  Insti- 
tute Laura  was,  as  by  intuition,  a  stickler 
for 

The  Proprieties  of  Ufe, 

Even  when  she  was  in  the  flush  of 
her  girlish  fame,  and  both  con- 
scious and  proud  of  the  interest 
she  elicited,  Laura  made  gentlemen  visitors 
keep  their  distance;  a  mere  handshake 
alone  being  granted,  except  to  a  favored 
few  who  were  able  to  obtain  a  few 
minutes  of  converse  through  an  Interpreting 
teacher.  Ladies  she  allowed  to  fondle  her, 
and  sometimes  to  take  her  in  their  laps. 

Her  notions  of  morality  were  very/distinct 
and  correct,  recognizing  that  it  was  wrong  10 
lie  or  steal  before  she  had  been  taught 
anything  whatever  about  the  rights  of 
others  or  the  necessity  of  truthfulness.  Her 
education  began  by  Impressing  upon  her 
mind  a  connection  between  an  object 
and  its  name  in  print.  Dr.  Howe  had 
previously  affixed  labels  to  various  common 
oDjects,  such  as  knives,  forks,  spoons,  keys, 
chairs,  stoves;  the  labels  were  printed  in 
the  raised  letters  used  by  the  blind.  She 
was  given  the  word  "knife"  on  a  slip 
oi  paper,  and  moved  her  fingers  over  it  as  the 
blli;d  do  in  reading.  Then  the  knife  itself 
was  handed  to  her  and  she  felt  the  label 
upon  it,  and  her  teacher  made  the  siun 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  use  to 
signify  likeness,  which  was  this— placing 
side  by  side  the  forefingers  of  each  hand. 
She  readily  perceived  the  similarity  of  the 
two  words,  ''he  same  process  was  re- 
peated with  other  articles,  the  exercise  last- 
ing about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  She 
received  from  this  only  the  idea  that  some 
of  the  labels  were  alike,  others  unlike. 
The  lesson  was  repeated  in  the  afternoon 
and  again  the  next  day.  About  the  third 
day  she  began  to  comprehend  that  the 
words  on  the  slip  of  paper  repre- 
sented the  objects  on  which  they  were 
pasted.  This  was  shown  by  ner  taKing  the 
word  "chair"  and  Diacing  It  first  uooii  one 
chair  and  then  another,  while  a 
smile  of  intelligence  lighted  her  hith- 
erto puzzled  countenance.  ,  After  learning 
several  words  in  this  way.  and  having  become 
quite  familiar  with  their  meanings,  she  was 
given  a  case  of  metal  types  contain- 
ing four  sets  of  ihe  alphabet.  She 
seemed  to  recognize  at  once  the  use 
of  the  letters  in  constructing  the  words 
she  had  learned.  Two  months  later  she 
learned  the  manual  alphabet,  and  soon 
became  very  expert  in  talking  with 
her '  fingers.  After  having  learned  about 
a  hundred  nouns,  Laura  was  instructed  in 
verbs,  then  adjectives  and  the  names  of 
people.  She  was  not  taught  to  write  until 
she  had  been  under  instruction  lor 
more  than  a  year.  When  she  discov- 
ered that  in  this  way  she  could  communicate 
her  thoughts  to  others,  her  joy  was  un- 
bounded.   Her  first  use  she  made  of  this  new 
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power  was  to  indite  a  letter  to  Her  mother. 
Her  knowledge  of  words  and  their  uses, 
steadily  increased,  hut  an  attempt  to  teach 
her  abstract  dualities,  sucn  as  "hardness," 
"softness,"  etc..  had  to  be  postponed. 
Laura  was  nearly  14  years  old  when 
Dickens  visited  the  asvlum  and  bad  an 
interview  with  her,  wbich  he  described 
in  his  "American  Notes."  He  said  in  this. 
"If  t|Iie  company  at  a  rout  or  drawing 
room  at  court  could  onlv  for  one  time 
be  as  unconscious  of  tne  "eyes  upon  them 
as  blind  men  and  women  are,  what  secrets 
would  come  out,  and  what  a  worker  of 
hypocrisy  this  sight,  the  loss  of  which 
we  so  much  pity,  would  appear  to  be!  The 
thought  occurred  to  me  as  I  sat  down  in  a 
room  before  a  girl,  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb;  destitute  of  smell  and  nearly  so  of 
taste;  before  a  fair  young  creature  with  every 
human  faculty  and  hope,  and  power  of  good- 
ness and  affection  inclosed  within  her  deli- 
cate frame,  and  but  one  outward  sense, 

The  Sense  of  Touch. 

There  she  was  before  me,  built  up  as  it  were, 
In  a  marble  cell,  impervious  to  any  ray  of  light 
or  particle  of  sound,  with  her  poor  white  hand 
peeping  throug  a  chink  in  the  wall  beckoning 
to  some  good  man  for  help  that  an  immortal 
soul  might  be  awakened.  Long  before 
I  looked  upon  her  the  help  had  come. 
Her  face  was  radiant  with  intelligence  and 
pleasure,  her  hair  braided  by  her  own  hands, 
was  bound  about  her  head,  whose  intel- 
lectual capacity  and  development  were 
beautifully  expressed  in  its  graceful  outline 
and  its  broad,  open  brow ;  her  diess,  arranged 
oy  herself  was  a  pattern  of  neatness  and 
simplicity;  the  work  she  had  knitted  lay 
beside  her;  her  writing  book  was  on  the 
t  desk  she  leaned  upon.  From  the  monrn- 
j  ful  ruin  of  such  oereavement  there  has 
,  slowly  risen  up  this  gentle,  tender,  guileless, 
I  grateful-hearted  being.  Like  other  inmates 
of  that  house,  she  had  a  green 
ribbon  bound  round  her  eyelids.  A 
doll  she  had  dressed  lay  near  her  upon  the 
ground-  I  took  it  up  and  saw  that  she  had 
made  a  ereen  fillet,  such  as  she  wore  herself, 
and  fastened  It  about  its  mimic  eyes. 
She  was  seated  on  a  little  inclosure 
made  by  school  desks  and  forms,  writing  her 
daily  journal,  but  soon  finishing  the  pursuit, 
she  engaged  in  an  animated  communication 
with  a  teacher  who  sat  beside  her." 

Laura  Bridgman  continued  to  live  at  the 
home  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  though  hav- 
ing a  home  in  Hanover,  M.  H.,  to  which  she 
made  visits,  and  would  occasionally  spend 
a  day  or  two  with  friends  elsewhere. 
But  there  was  no  place  so  dear  to  her  as 
the  school  In  wbich  she  had  been  taught 
all  that  made  life  pleasant  or  endurable. 
The  very  thought  of  such  a  life  as  hers  be- 
reft of  every  sense  but  one.  seems  to  most 
of  us  too  horrible  to  contemplate,  but  Laura 
Bridgman  showed  a  patience  and  cheer- 
fulness iu  her  affliction  lhat  mteht 
well  silence  all  discontented  murmurers. 
Never  mourning  or  repining,  full  of  keen 
interest  in  the  eveuts  of  life  which  were  for- 
ever barred  to  her.  and  showing  tender,  sym- 
pathetic kindness  to  all  with  whom 
she  was  associated.  Always  busy,  writing 
reading,  knitting  or  crocheting,  keeping  her 
own  room  and  her  person  in  perfect  neat- 
ness and  order,  yet  always  pleased  to 
be  talked  with  or  read  to.  This 
latter  employment,  though  pleasing  to 
her.  was  somewhat  tedious,  as  the  reader 
had  to  interpret  on  her  fingers.  The  manual 
alphabet  employed  was  the  one  which  is 
pictured  in  the  back  pages  of  Webster's 
Unabridged,  and  Laura  read  it  by 
feeling  of  the  hugers  of  the  speakers. 
She  became  very  proficient  in  this  and 
could  read  very  rapidly.  She  received 
and  answered  many  letters,  and  her 
method  of  writing  is  interesting  to  know.  A 
sheet  of  pasteboard  was  provided,  which  had 
a  series  of  grooves  impressed  in  it.  These 
grooves  were  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide  and 
were  placed  parallel  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
aDart.  These  were  to  serve  as  guides  for  the 
pencil.  The  sheet  of  pasteboard  chus  grooved 
was  put  in  the  folds  of  a  letter  sheet;  that  is, 
under  the  sheet  of  paper  which  was  to  be 
written  on.    One  can  easily  understand  how 

A  Blind  Person  M:i>-  Be  Taught 
to  write  by  mentallv  picturing  this  writing 
board;  then  nut  the  point  of  a  pencil  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  eroove,  move  it  to  the  left, 
then  down  to  the  oottom  edge ;  to  the  right,  up 
to  the  top,  down,  and  then  to  the  right 
again.  The  result  will  be  an  "a"  with 
a  square  body  instead  of  a  round  one.  With 
varying  directions  the  entire  alphabet, 
also  the  digits,  appear.  But  blind  people, 
as  well  as  those  who  see,  in  time  acquire 
thoroughly  individual  handwriting.  Miss 
Bridgman  s  was  exact  and  well  finished,  as 
Indeed  was  everything  she  did.  She  often 
wrote  original  brief  compositions,  but  always 
for  some  definite  purpose,  either  for 
gifts  or  for  use  in  the  blind  kindergar- 
ten, an  object  in  wnicU  her  whole  soul  was 
thrown,  aiicl  lor  which  she  was  glad  to  do 
anything  in  her  power.  She  so  highly  appre- 
ci;ited  he  owu  education  and  the  untold 
blessings  it  had  eiven  to  her 
that  she  was  anxious  that  all  the  unfortu- 
nate little  ones  to  whom  was  denied  the  in- 
estimable boon  of  sight,  should  have  every 
advantage  which  she  had  enjoyed,  to  lighten 
the  darkness  in  which  nature  had  placed 
them. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  Laura  Bridg- 
tnau's  life  one  that  had  few  opportnnitles 
of  usefulness,  and  one  in  winch  there 
would  be  many  Idle  hours.  but 
it  was  not.  so;  an   early   riser,  and  one  ol  the 
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Jahrgang  VIM. 


Die  Dreisinnige  Helene  Keller,  eine  zweite  Laura  Rridgman. 

Von   J.   Mohr-Kiel. 

Waluend  die  ersten  Anfange  einer  systematischen  Ausbildung 
der  Viersinnigen  in  das  7.  bezw.  das  0.  Zohntel  des  vorigcn  Ja.br- 
hunderts  fallen,  dauertc  es  bis  in  die  drejssiger  Jahre  das  gegen: 
wiirtigen,  bis  es  gelang,  Mittel  und  Wege  zu  finden,  urn  audi  die 
Dreisinnigen  aus  ihrem  scbrecklicben  Kerker  ,,doppeltcr  Nacbt  und 
Stille"  befreien  zu  konnen.  Das  Verdienst,  auf  dieseni  dunklen  Ge- 
biet  als  Pfadfinder  aufgetveten  zu  sein,  gebiihrt  bekanntlicb  dem  Dr. 
Samuel  Howe  in  Boston,  der  durcb  die  Ausbildung  der  taubstumm- 
blinden  Laura  Bridgman  die  staunende  Bewunderung  der  gebildeton 
Welt  auf  sich  und  seine  kleine  Schiilerin  lenkte. 

Nach  dem  bahnbrechenden  Vorgeben  Howe's  sind  mebrfacb 
Falle  bekannt  geworden'  in  denen  mit  Erfolg  die  Kluft  zwischen 
Drei-  und  Vollsinnigcn  uberbriickt  worden  ist.  Eine  Frau  Elisa- 
betb  Anrep  Nordin  zu  Skara  in  Scbweden  bat  sogar  eine  Schule 
gegrundet,  die  z.  Z.  von  5  taubstummblinden  Kindern  besucht  wird. 
Ob  es  miiglich  sein  wird,  alien  denjenigen,  die  der  beiden  wicbtigsten 
Sinne  entbebren  miissen,  eine  systematiscbe  Erziebung  in  Special- 
scbulen  angedeihen  zu  lassen,  ist  eine  Frage,  deren  Losung  dem  20. 
Jabrhundert  iiberlassen  bleiben  muss.  Bis  jetzt  hat  fiir  diese  Kate- 
gorie  der  Nichtvollsinnigen,  abgesehen  von  der  verhaltnissmiissig 
kleinen  Zahl  derselben,  die  in  Blindenanstalten  einige  technische 
Unterweisung  erfahren  baben,  nocb  wenig  oder  nichts  gescbeben 
konnen.  Wie  fruher  von  den  Viersinnigen,  so  wird  jetzt  von  den 
Dreisinnigen  die  Aufmerksamkcit  der  iibrigen  Welt  nur  dann  wach- 
gerufen,  wenn  cin  Individuum  dieser  Art  durcb  aussergewohnliche 
Leistungen  sich  auszeiebnet. 

Die  vorstebenden  Betrachtungen  sind  veranlasst  worden  durcb 
die  Lecture  des  neuesten  (56.)  Jabresberichts,  den  die  Blinden- Anstalt 
zu  Boston  kiirzlich  versandt  hat.  In  diesem  Bericht  befindet  sich 
u.  a.  audi  die  Entwickelungsgeschichte  eines  kleinen  acbtjiilirigen 
Madchcns,  welche  zu  studiren  fiir  jeden  Gebildeten,  besonders  aber 
fiir  den  Blindenlehrer,  von  grossem  psychologischen  Interesse  sein 
muss.  Ich  stclle  daher  die  wicbtigsten  in  einer  friiheren  Nummer  dieses 
Blattes  bereits  avisirten  Thatsacben  des  Berichtes  kurz  zusammen. 
Helene  Keller  wurde  am  27.  Juni  1880  zu  Tuscumbia  in 
Alabama  geboren.  Im  Alter  von  1!)  Monaten,  wo  sie  gehen  und 
audi  scbon  ctwas  sprecben  gelernt  hatte,  wurde  sie  von  einer  hef- 
tigen    Magenentziindunp  befallen,    die    den    eanzlichen    Verlust    von 


Gesicht  und  Gehor  zur  Folge  hatte.  Ms  sie  sich  korpcrlich  erholt 
hatte,  war  sie  der  Mutter  bei  deren  verschiedenen  Pflichten  des  Ilaus- 
halts  stets  zur  Seite,  ihre  kleinen  Iliinde  betasteten  jeden  GegensftaAd 
und  entdeckten  jede  Bewegung,  welche  ihre  Mutter  und  andere 
Persoiien  des  Ha  uses  ausfiiluleii.  Maid  fing  sie  an,  Andere  in  ihren 
lkvvcgungen  nachzualiincn,  so  wire  ihre  Uediirfiiisse  und  manche  Hirer 
Gedanken  (lurch  natiiiliche  Zeichen  auszudriicken. 

1m  Juli  1N8G  schricb  Helene's  Vatrr,  Capitaii  Arihur  Keller, 
an  den  Naeh folder  Howe's  Mr.  Anagnos  in  Boston  und  hat  ilin,  fur 
den  Uuteiricht  seiner  Tochler  eine  gceignete  Lehrkraft  in  Vorschlag 
zu  hringen.  Auf  (lessen  Empfehlung  iihernahin  dann  eine  junge 
Dame,  Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  die  als  Halbhlinde  die  Bostoner  Anstalt 
ahsolvirt  hatte,  am  2.  Marz  1887  die  Aushildung  der  Kleinen. 
Selhstverstandlich  hereitete  sich  Miss  Sullivan  durch  griindliehes 
Studium  der  Methode  Howe's  auf  das  sorgfaltigste  auf  ihre  sehwere 
Aufgahe  vor.  Ueber  die  Art  und  Weise,  wie  sie  letztere  zu  losen 
suchte,  hat  sie  an  Mr.  Anagnos  einen  Bericht  erstattet,  wcleher  dem 
Jahresberieht  der  Anstalt  eiuverleibt  worden.  Nachstehende  Skizze 
folgt  zur  Hauptsaehe  der  Darstellung  Miss  Sullivans. 

Nach  der  Sehilderung  ihrer  Lehrciin  ist  Helene  ein  lebhaftes, 
wohlgewachsencs  Madchen  von  gcsuniler  Gesichtsfarbe  und  init  hub- 
schein  hraunem  Haar.  Ihre  Beweguugen  sind  schnell  und  annulling, 
und  verrathen  gliicklicher  Weise  nichts  von  jencn  ncrvbsen  Ange- 
wohnungen,  die  bei  Blinden  so  haufig  vorkoinmen.  Nienials  ist  sie 
trail  rig,  sie  ninimt  gerue  an  den  oft  larmenden  Spielen  auderer 
Kinder  Theil  und  hesitzt  die  ihrem  Alter  angeinessene  Frohlichkeit. 
Allein  gelassen,  wundert  sie  ruhelos  umber,  als  wenn  sie  naeh  etwas 
oder  nach  Jemanden  suehe.  Die  ihr  verblicbenen  Sinne  sind  von 
grosser  Scharfc.  Durch  den  Gerueh  unterscheidet  sie  ihre  Kleider 
von  denen  Anderer  und  bestimint  sie  die  Soite,  der  eine  Rose  an- 
gehbit  Wie  andere  Kinder  gibt  sie  viel  auf  Putz  und  Staat  und  ist 
nie  gliicklicher,  als  wenn  sie  ihren  besien  Anzug  anhat. 

Als  Miss  Sullivan  zur  Gewinnung  einer  gegenseitigen  Bekannt- 

schaft  III  it  iluer  Schiilnrin  Ittuge  genug  zusammen  geweson  war,  be- 

gann  der  Unterricht.     Ueber  die   1.  Lection  lassen  wir  Miss  Sullivan 

selbst  berichten.     ,,Eiues  Morgens,  schreibt  diese,  nahni    ich  Helene 

ins  Schulzimmer  und  erlheilte  ihr  die  erste  Unterrichtsstunde.    Zum 

Gegenstand    derselben    wahlte    ich  eine  hubsche  Puppe,    die  ihr  aus 

Boston  geschickt  woiden  war.     Als  die  erste  Neugierde  voriiber  war, 

nahni  ich  Helenens  Hand    und    fiihrte  sie  liber  die  Puppe.     Daraitf 

machte  ich  unter  Bcnutzung  des  Fin^eralphabets   der  Taubstunimen 

langsam  die  Zeichen  d-o-1-1  (Puppe),  wobei  Helene  meine  Hand  fiihlte 

und  den  Bewegungen    der  Finger    folgtc.     Ich    bildete    die    Zeichen 

zum  zweiten  Male.     Augenblicklich    liess    sie    die   Puppe    in    ihrem 

Arm    los    und    beobachtete    mit    der    einen    Hand    meine    Finger- 

bewegungen,  wahrend  sie  diese  mit  der  andcrn  zu  wiederholcn  ver- 

suchte.    Jetzt  wollte  sie  ohne  Hiilfe  das  Wort  buchstabiren,  vergass 

aber  das  Doppel-1.     Nachdem  ich  nochmals  unter  Betonung  des  von 

ihr  Vergessenen  die  Zeichen  wiederholt,  buchstabirte  sie  doll  richtig. 

Dasselbe   Verfahren   wurde    an    andern  Wortern  wiederholt    und    so 

lernte  Helene   schnell  die  6  VocabeTn  doll,  hat,  mug,  pin,  cup,  ball. 

Gibt    man    ihr  einen  dieser  Gegenstande,    so  buchstabirt   sie   seincn 

Namen.     Es  dauerte  aber  langer  als  eine  Woche,    bis   sie  begriffen, 

dass  auf  diese  Weise  alle  Dinge  bezeichnet  werden  konnen."  Neben- 

bei  moge  bemerkt  werden,  dass  Laura  Bridgman  zu  dieser  Einsicht 

erst  nach  drei  Monaten  gelangte. 

Nachdem  Helene  eingesehen,  dass  Alles  einen  Namen  hat,  der 
durch  gewisse  Fingerstellungen  Andern  mitgetheilt  werden  kann 
war  sie  unablassig  bemtiht,  ihren  Wortvorrath  zu  vergrossern.  Die 
Methode  blieb  dieselbe.  Hatte  sie  einen  neuen  Gegenstand  sorg- 
faltig  betrachtet,  so  buchstabirte  die  Lehrerin  seinen  Namen  und  sie 
wiederholte  ihn.  Gelang  ihr  das,  so  glanzte  helle  Freude  auf  ihrem 
ausdrucksvollen  Gesicht.     In  wenig  Tagen  hatte  sie  das  gauze  Finger- 


htst  in  the  house  to  retire  at  night,  she 
was  always  busy  and  of  ton  weary 
with  her  ceaseless  doing,  Reside  her 
reading  and  writing  and  numberless 
little  household  duties,  she  did  considerable 
knitting  ;uid  crocheting:,  by  means  of  which 
sue  earned  something,  and  she  deftly 
knitted  lace  of  very  fine  thread,  which 
was  very  delicate  and  pretty,  but  tired 
her  in  the  making,  as  it  required  strong 
concentration  of  thought  ana  attention.  She 
was  not  very  fond  of  books,  except  a  favored 
few;  her  Bible,  Thomas  a  Kempis' 
"Imitation  of  Christ"— which  she  called 
the  "peaceful  book"— and  the  dictionary 
being  the  ones  she  loved  best,  and 
in  the  order  given.  She  studied  the  latter  a 
good  deal,  looking  up  new  words,  which  she 
used  very  quaintly  at  times.  One  aay  after 
she  had  been  studying  the  synonyms  of 
"healthful"  she  refused  mince  pie 'on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  solubrlous."  Her  In- 
terest in  all  domestic  and  social  matters  led 
her  to  much  enjoy  receiving  or  making 
visits.  Although  sometimes  bored  by  visi- 
tors, she  was  generally  courteous  and  affa- 
ble, and  to  Invited  guests  her  hospitality  was 
great.  Her  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
school  divided  it  into  four  families,  so  to 
speak,  each  living  In  its  separate  cottage, 
with  a  matron  at  the  head,  a  few  other  offi- 
cers of  the  school  and  16  or  16  girls,  pupils 
of  the  Institution.  Mrs.  Bridgman  for  many 
years  had  been  left  free  to  make  her  home 
at  any  one  of  the  cottages  she  chose,  and 
generally  divided  her  time  between  them, 
living  a  part  of  the  year  at  each. 


Mm  gailg  (glorfee. 
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SATURDAY,    MAY   25. 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 

One  of  the  most  unique  characters  in.  the 
•whole  history  of  the  human  race  died  yes- 
terday.   More  than  one  generation  of  men  ! 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  havemarvelled  I 
at  the  life  of  Laura  Dbwey   Bridgman,  ' 
and  in    many  countries   the   news   of  her 
death  will  be  heard   with   regret,  because 
her  misfortunes  excited  the  sympathy  of 
the  world  and  her  triumphs   its   astonish-  \ 
ment. 

Let  any  one  imagine  himself  in  Laura 
Bridgman's  situation  as  she  was  before  Dr. 
Howe  attempted  to  awake  her  to  sense,  and 
he  can  faintly'  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
the  undertaking.  Here  was  a  human  being 
•without  senses,  save  the  one  sense  of  touch ; 
a  human  soul  locked  up  in  darkness  and 
silence;  a  mind  endowed  with  all  tho 
potentiality  of  intelligence,  yet  unable  to 
think  a  thought,  much  less  express  one",  be- 
cause the  senses,  that  are  the  avenues  of  the 
mind,  in  her  were  wanting.  At  8  years  of 
ase  she  had  never  seen  a  ray  of  light,  never 
heard  a  sound,  never  tasted  cr  smelt  any- 
thing. Such  knowledge  as  she  had  of  the 
World  she  lived  in  she  acquired  wholly  by 
feeling  it  with  her  hands.  A  more  dis- 
couraging task  than  that  of  teaching  such  a 
child  to  read,  write,  speak,  sew,  and  above 
all  to  think,  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine, 
fche  had  never  heard  a  spoken  word  and 
could  never  hear  one.  She  had  never  seen 
a  letter  of  the  alphabet  and  could  never  see 
one.  And  yet  within  three  months  after 
Dr.  Howe  took  her  in  charge,  she  could 
Bpeil  the  names  of  familiar  objects  by  means 
of  raised  letters;  and  an  avenue  of  com- 
munication had  been  opened  by  which  she 
could  express  her  thoughts  and  receive  the 
thoughts  of  others.  How  her  education 
progressed  until  in  spite  of  her  total  blind- 
ness and  total  deafness  she  became  a  refined 
and  cultured  woman,  has  been  told  often 
enough,  nowhere  more  admirably  than  in 
Dickens'  "American  Notes."  She  was  ex- 
tremely conscientious,  too,  even  when  her 
imprisoned  mind  first  escaped  from  its  I 
darkness  and  , solitude.  There  are  those  j 
who  claim  that  conscience  is  the  result  of 
education  aud  association  merely,  but  the 
case  of  Laura  Bripgkan  seems  to  prove 
that  it  is  inherent  in  the  soul.  Her  case 
certainly  proves  that  the  brain  may  develop 
•without  use,  for  as  soon  as  a  way  was 
opened  to.  her  to  communicate  with  others 
she  evinced  even  more  than  the  ordinary 
intelligence  of  a  child  of  her  years.  This 
intelligence  she  continued  to  cultivate  until 
.her  death,  at  the  age  of  nearly  60  years. 
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alphabet  inne  und  lernte  allmahlich  gegen  100  Namen.  Merkwiirdig 
war  es,  dass  die  Lange  der  Worter  ihr  keine  Schwierigkeit  zu  be- 
reiten  schien,  denn  sie  behielt  Worter  wie  Heliotrop  und  Chrysan- 
themum ebenso  sicher  als  solche,  die  bloss  aus  2  Zeichen  bestehen. 
In  der  Conversation  wurde  anfangs  in  grosserem  Umfang  von  der 
naturlichen  Zeichensprache  Gebrauch  gemacht,  die  jedoch  bei  Seite 
gelegt  wurde,  als  sie  durch  ein  besseres  Verstandigungsmittel  ersetzt 
werden  konnte. 

Von  den  Hauptwortern  wurde  zu  den  Verben  iibergcgangen  und 
mit  sitzen,  stehen,  schliessen,  offnen  der  Anfang  gemacht.  Die  Be- 
deutung  dieser  Worter  fasste  Helene  rasch,  da  letztere  stets  die 
Handlung  ausfiihren  musste,  welclie  das  Wort  bezeichnet.  Einige 
Schwierigkeit  machte  das  Wort  geben,  dessen  BegrifT  sie  erst  in 
einigen  Tagen  lernte.  Hierauf  folgten  Worter,  welchc  raumliche 
Beziehungen  ausdriicken.  Ihr  Anzug  wurde  i  n  den  Koffer  gelegt 
und  dann  auf  ihn;  mit  Vergniigen  stand  sie  selbst  auf  dem  Stuhl 
und  liess  sie  sich  in  die  Garderobe  stecken.  In  Verbindung  mit 
diesen  Uebungen  lernte  sie  die  Namen  der  Hausbewohner  und  das 
Wortchen  ist  kennen.  Dadurch  wurde  sie  in  den  Stand  gesctzt, 
kleine  Satzc  zu  bildcn.  „ Helene  ist  in  der  Garderobe",  ,, Mildred 
ist  in  crib  (Kinderbettstelle)",  ,,Der  Kasten  ist  auf  (dem)  Tisch", 
,,Papa  ist  im  Bett"  sind  Beispiele  von  Satzchen,  die  von  dem  Kinde 
schon  im  letzten  Theil  des  April-Monats  selbststandig  construirt 
werden  konnten.  Jetzt  kamen  die  Eigenschaftsworter  an  die  Reihe. 
Den  Unterschied  von  ,, gross"  und  „klein",  „weicha  und  Jiart" 
lernte  sie  am  Wollknauel  und  einer  Billardkugel  kennen,  die  Be- 
griffe  „schnell"  und  vlangsam"  beim  Abwickeln  von  Garn.  Ohue 
dazu  aufgefordert  zu  sein,  buchstabirte  Helene  Tags  darauf:  ^Helene 
windet  schnell"  und  „Helene  windet  langsam"  —  und  jedesmal 
passte  sie  ihre  Thatigkeit  der  Bedcutung  der  Worter  an.  Eines 
Tages  sagte  sie  zur  Lehrerin:  „Gib  Helene  Schliissel,  offnen  Thiir." 
Jetzt  musste  sie  die  Bedeutung  von  „wollena  lernen.  Augenblicklich 
sagte  sie:  „Gib  Helene  Schliissel  und  Helene  will  offnen  (die)  Thiir. " 
Die  Conjunction  vund"  war  ein  paar  Tage  friiher  mit  ihr  behandelt 
und  wurde  jetzt  selbststandig  von  ihr  angewandt.  „In  dieser  Weise", 
sagt  Miss  Sullivan,  ;;setzt  Helene  mich  oft  in  Erstaunen.  Wenn  4ch 
zuweilen  denke,  class  ihr  beim  Unterricht  etwas  nicht  klar  geworden, 
und  mir  vornehme,  eine  andere  Gelegenheit  abzuwarten,  urn  darauf 
zuriickzukommen,  so  scheint  sie  dies  zu  ahnen  und  zeigt  mir,  dass 
sie  nieine  Meinung  schon  begrifFen  babe." 

Jetzt  hielt  Miss  Sullivan  den  Zeitpunkt  fur  gekommen,  urn 
Helene  die  Reliefschrift  kennen  zu  lehren.  Auf  cinem  Kasteu  wurde 
ein  Zettel  mit  seinem  Namen  (box)  gelegt  und  dasselbe  Experiment 
mit  einer  grossen  Reihe  anderer  Gegenstando  wiederholt.  „Sie  be- 
griff  nicht  sofort",  berichtete  ihre  Lehrerin,  ,,dass  der  gedruckte 
Name  das  Ding  reprasentiren  solle.  Nachher  nahm  ich  ein  Blatt 
mit  cinem  Alphabet  und  legte  ihrcn  Finger  auf  den  Buchstaben  a, 
gleichzeitig  mit  den  Fingern  dies  Zeichen  bildend.  So  ging  es  das 
ganze  Abe  durch.  Unglaublich  wie  es  scheinen  mag:  sie  lernte  alle 
Buchstaben,  grosse  wie  kleine,  in  einem  einzigen  Tage.  Nun  zeigte 
ich  ihr  auf  der  ersten  Seite  der  Fibel  das  Wort  cat  und  buchstabirte 
es  zugleich  mit  den  Fingern.'  Augenblicklich  fasste  sie  den  Zu- 
saromenhang  und  fragte,  wo  dog  (Hund)  und  nianche  andere  Worter 
zu  finden  seien,  und  war  nicht  wenig  argerlich,  dass  ich  den  Namen 
Ilt'lone  im  Buch  nicht  fand."  Die  Satzc  der  Fibel  waren,  weil  fur 
andere  Schttler  berechnet,  ihr  nicht  verstandlich.  Dennoch  sass  sie 
stuwlenlang  bei  ihrer  Fibel  und  suchte  die  ihr  bekannten  Worter 
heraus.    Jetzt    liess    Mr.  Anaunos   den  Vocabelnschatz   der    Kleinen 


Her  release  from  imprisonment  within 
herself  has  been  taken  as  a  type  and  sym* 
■bol  of  that  awakening  which. the  great 
majority  of  the  human  race  believe  will 
occur  on  the  other  side  of  the  erave.  If 
that  is  true,  what  a  wonderful  awakening 
tleath  must  hav6  been  to  Laura  Bkiix:- 
,Man  !  It  may  be  that  there  are  other  possi- 
ble senses  as  un  -uspected  by  us  as  sight  and 
hearing  once  were  to  her,  which  the  release 
from  our  fleshly  prison  may  reveal  to  us.  At 
nny  rate  it  is  a  pleasant  thought  that  poor 
Laura  Bridgman,  so  Jong  deprived  of 
senses  that  we  enjoy,  may  perhaps  now  see 
and  hear  that  which  we.  having  eyes  and 
ears,  see  not  and  hear  not. 


OUT  OF  DARKNESS. 


Laura  Bridgman's  Strange 
Life  Ended. 


The 


Blind  Girl  as   Charles 
Described  Ber. 


Dickens 


How  She  Was  Instructed  at  the  Perkins 
Institute. 


Laura  Bridgman.  the  famous  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb  scholar  at  the  Perkins  Institute. 
South  Boston,  died  yesterday  of  congestion 
of  the  lungs  and  heart  failure. 


HER    LIFE    OP    DARKNESS. 

Charles  Dickens'  Story  of  Laura 
Bridsman's  Girlhood— The  Manner 
in  which  She  was  Instructed. 

In  the  aeath  of  Laura  Bridgman  Boston 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  noted  characters. 

It  will  be  GO  vears  the  21st  of  December 
since  .Laura  Dewey  Bridcrman  was  born  in 
Hanover,  N.  H.  Both  of  her  parents  were 
of  nervous  temperament,  but  this  was 
especially  marked  in  her  mother,  yhose 
brain,  though  not  large,  was  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  her  father,  and  auite 
active.  Laura's  physical  organization  was 
extremely  delicate,  and  during  her  infancy 
she  was  subject  to  severe  tits.  At  the  age  of 
18  months  there  was  an  improvement  in 
her  health,  and  when  2  years  old  she  is  said 
to  have  been  more  active  aud  intelligent 
than  ordinary  children. 

But  she  soon  became  sick  again,  scarlet 
fever,  which  caused  the  death  of  her  two 
oldest  sistera,  bringing  her  very  low.  She 
lost  both  her  eyes  and  her  sense  of  hearine, 
and  for  five  months  had  to  be  kept  in  a 
darkened  room.     Her  sense  of  smell  was 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 


almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  her  taste 
was  much  impaired.  The  sense  of  touch 
was  the  only  means  which  she  had  of  com- 
municatinir  with  the  world  about  her.  She 
could  not  waU  without  support  for  a  year 
afterward,  and  she  was  not  strong  enou*h 
to  sit  up  all  d.-.y  for.  another  year. 
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drucken.  Die  Blatter  warden  in  Worter  geschnitten  unci  Helene 
konnte  nun  letztere  zu  sinngemassen  Zusammcnstellungen  iirraiigiren. 
Diesc  Besehaftigurig  erregte  ihr  Intercsse  inelir  als  irgend  cine  zuvor. 
Die  Uebung,  welche  sie  hierdurcli  erlangte,  bereitete  zugleich  den 
Weg  fur  den  Schreibunterricht.  Der  letztere  began n  in i t  der  eckigen 
Schrift  der  Blinden,  die  mit  Bleifeder  auf  dem  in  Boston  gebrauchten 
Apparat  hergestellt  wird.  Nachdem  Helene  ein  Alphabet  diescr 
Zeichen  gepriift,  schrieb  sie,  indcin  Miss  Sullivan  ihr  die  Hand 
fuhrte,  den  Satz:  „cat  does  drink  milk"  (Die  Katze  trinkt  Milch). 
Helene  trug  das  Blatt  zur  Mutter  und  war  ubergliicklich.  als  diese 
ihr  den  Satz  vorbuchstabirte.  Tag  fiir  Tag  fuhr  sie  jetzt  mit  ihrem 
Stift  in  den  Rillen  des  Papiers  entlang,  auf  welchem  die  Zeichen 
vertieft  eingedruckt  waren.  Bei  diesen  Uebungen,  die  Wochen  lang 
dauerten,  gab  sie  nie  Zeichen  der  Ungeduld  oder  der  Ermudung. 
,,Wer  wiirde  bei  solchem  sanften,  ausdauernden  und  geduldigen  Kinde 
nicht  finden,  dass  Unterrichten  ein  Vergniigen  sei?  '  ruft  Miss  Sullivan 
bewunderud  aus.  Bereits  am  12.  Juli  sandte  sie  an  ihre  voriiber- 
gehend  abwesende  Mutter  einen  lesbaren  und  orthographisch  richtig 
geschriebenen  Brief,  von  dem  das  Facsimile  dem  Bericht,  wenn  audi 
etwas  verkleinert,  beigegeben  ist.  Ausser  diesem  sind  noch  3  weitere 
Facsimiles  vorhanden,  die  den  Fortschritt  der  Kleinen  in  Beherr- 
schung  von  Sprache  und  Schrift  deutlich  erkenncn  lassen.  Brief- 
schreiben  macht  ihr  grosse  Freude,  und  sie  begliickt  ihre  ganze  Be- 
kanntschaft  hiiung  mit  kleinen  Episteln.  —  Jetzt  folgte  auch  die 
Erlernung  der,  Braille'schen  Schrift,  die  Helene  sich  urn  so  schneller 
aneignete,  als  sie  in  diesem  System  das  Geschriebene  selbst  leseu 
konnte.  Ganze  Abende  pflcgt  sie  an  ihrem  Tisch  zu  sitzen  und 
schreibt  alles  auf,  was  durch  ihr  geschafiiges  Hirn  geht.  Aus  diesen 
Aufzeichnungen  den  Gang  Hirer  Gedanken  zu  errathen,  halt  meistens 
nicht  schwer. 

Gleich  bemerkenswerth  sind  Helenens  Fortschritte  im  Rechnen. 
Sie  addirt  und  subtraliirt  im  Kreisc  von  1  — 100  mit  grosser  Schncllig- 
keit  und  kennt  das  Einmaleins  bis  5.  Aufgaben  wie  40:2,  15X3 
lost  sie  richtig,  ohne  sich  lange  zu  besinnen. 

Miss  Sullivan    gibt  uns   in  ihrem  Bericht   eine  Reihe  von  Bei- 

spielen,  die  in  hochinteressanter  Weise  erkennen  lassen,  wie  es  in  der 

umnachteten  Seele  des  Kindes  allmahlich  zu  tagen  begitint.    Ich  lasse 

davon  noch  ein  paar  folgen.     Helene  sagtc  eines  Tages  zurLehrerin: 

„Woraus  ist  Helene  gemacht?"  nAus  Fleich  und  Blut  und  Knochen", 

war   die  Antwort.     Auf  die   Gegenfrage:    „Woraus   ist  Jumbo   (der 

Hund)  gemacht ?tt  antwoitete   sie    rach   einer   Pause:    „Aus    Fleisch 

und  Blut   und  Knochen."     Die  weitere   Frage:  ,,Woraus   ist   Nancy 

(ihre  Puppe)  gemacht ?*  machte    sie   stutzig    und    erst   nach  langem 

Besinnen  gab  sie  die  zweifelnde  Antwort:  „Aus  Stroh  u  Augenschein- 

lich  machte  sie  hier  den  richtigen  Schluss,  dass  die  Puppe  aus  an- 

derm  Material  gemacht  sein  miisse,  als  sie  selbst  und  ihr  Hund.  — 

Es  war  ihr  gesagt  worden,   dass  sie  weiss,  eines  der  Dienstmadchen 

dagegen  schwarz  sei.     Wurde  sie  nun  nach  der  Farbe  eines  Dienst- 

boten  gelragt,   so  sagte  sie:  ;;schwarz",    war  ihr  aber  die  Beschaf- 

tigung  der  Person,  deren  Hautfarbe  sie  bestimmen  sollte,  unbekannt, 

so   lautete  die  Antwort:  „blau".  —  Dass  sie  nicht  ist,  wie  andere, 

sehende   Kinder,    scheint    sie    allmahlich    zu    begreiien.     Sie  fragte 

nanilich  ihre  Lehrerin:  „Was  machen  meine  Augend  Miss  Sullivan 

antwortete:    „Ich   sehe    mit   meinen  Augen,    Helene    sieht  mit   den 

Fingern."     Darauf  benierkte   sie   nach  einer  Pause:  „Meine  Augen 

sind  schlecht",    und   sich  verbessernd:  „Meine  Augen   sind  krank.a 

NVelch   ein   Segen,    dass    sie    die  Grosse   ihres  Verlustes    nie   ganz 

lassen  wird ! 

Aus  der  „  Evening  Transcript"  voni  27.  Miirz  ds.  Js.,  die  Mr. 
Anagnos  mir  zu  iibersenden  die  Freundlichkeit  hatte,  ist  ersichtlich, 
dass  Helene  am  Schluss  des  ersten  Schuljahres  ttber  einen  Wort- 
schatz  von  15U0  Vocabeln  verfiigte,  die  sie  richtig  zu  gebrauchen 
unci   genau   zu  schreiben  versteht.     Seit  dem  1.  Mais  t'iihrt  sie  ein 


When  she  was  5  years  of  ace  her  health 
was  restored  and  her  mind  nemimo  eager 
for  knowledrre.  .She  had  forgotten  the  little 
she  knew,  deafness  had  been  followed  by 
dumbness,  and  it  was  only  by  feel  in  <-'  the 
motion  of  ber  mother's  hands  while  engaged 
in  household  duties  that  she  developed  the 
faculty  for  imitation  which  was  the 
Means  of  Future   Pi-ocroas. 

While  Cbarles  Dictens.  the  elder,  was  in 
America  he  visited  the  Perkins  Institution, 
and  among-  all  the  congregation  of  unfortu- 
nates he  found  one  person,  Laura  Bridgmau, 
who  attracted  his  attention,  and  in  his 
"American  Notes"  he  says  of  her: 

"It  is  strange  to  watch  the  faces  of  the 
blind  and  see  how  free  thty  are  from  all 
concealment  of  what  is  passing  in  their 
thoughts.  .  .  .  The  thing  occurred  to 
me  as  I  sat  down  in  another  room  before 
the  girl— blind,  deaf  and  dumb;  destitute 
of  smell,  and  nearly  so  of  taste— before  a 
fair  young  creature,  with  every  human  fac- 
ulty and  hope,  and  power  of  goodness  and 
affection  enclosed  within  her  delicate 
frame,  and  but  one  outward  sense— the 
sense  of  touch.  There  she  was  before  me; 
built  ud  as  it  were  in  a  marble  cell,  im- 
pervious to  any  ray  of  light  or  particle  of 
sound,  with  her  poor  white  band  peeping 
through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  beckoning  to 
some  good  man  for  belp.  that  an  immortal 
sou)  might  be  awakened.    .    .    . 

"Like  other  inmates  of  the  house  she  had 
a  green  ribbon  bound  around  ber  eye- 
lids.   .    .    . 

"Her  name  is  Laura  Bridgman.  She  is 
described  as  having  been  a  very  sprightly 
and  prettv  infant,  with  br  silt  blue  eyes. 
She  was,  however,  so  puny  and  feeble  until 
she  was  a  year  and  a  half  old  that  her 
parents  hardly  hoped  to  rear  her.  She  was 
sub.ect  to  severe  fits,  which  seemed  to  rack 
her  frame  almost  beyond  her  power  of  en-, 
durance.  ;<nd  life  was  held  by  the  feeblest 
tenure ;  but  when  a  year  and  a  half  old  she 
seemed  to  rally  ;  the  dangerous  symptoms 
subsided,  and  at  20  months  old  she  was  per- 
fectly well.  '.  .  .  But  though  sight  and 
hearing  were  both  gone  the  poor  child's 
Bufferings  were  not  ended.  .  .  .  But 
what  a  situation  was  here! 

The  Darkness  and  the  Sifenee 

of  the  tomb  w«ro  around  her:  no  mother's 
smile  called  forth  her  answering  smile ;  no 
father's  voice  taught  her  to  imitate  his 
sounds ;  they,  brothers  and  sisters,  were  but 
forms  of  matter  which  resisted  her  touch, 
but  which  differed  not  from  the  furniture 
of  the  house,  save  in  warmth  and  in  the 
power  of  locomotion,  and  not  oven  in  these 
respects  from  the  dog  and  cat. 

'But  the  immortal  spirit  which  had  been 
implanted  within  her  could  not  die  nor  be 
maimed  nor  mutilated ;  and,  though  most  of 
the  avenues  of  communication  with  the 
world  were  cut  off,  it  began  to  manifest 
it  elf  through  others." 

When  she  arrived  at  the  Prtkins  Institu- 
tion she  vi  as  8  years  old.  Dr.  Howe,  assisted 
by  Miss  Drew,  began  her  first  lesson  by  giv- 
ing her  the  word  "knife,"  which  was  printed 
m  raised  letters  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
moving  her  fngers  over  it  as  the  blind  do  in 
reading.  Then  she  was  given  the  knife,  so 
that  she  could  feel  the  label  on  it.  and  the 
sign  indicating  likeness.which  was  made  by 
placinur  side  by  sii.!e  the  forefingers  of  each 
hand,  was  conveyed  to  her.  By  repeating 
this  process  with  other  articles  she  was  led 
to  understand  that  the  words  represented 
;he  objects  to  which  they  were  affixed,  and 
sheshowedgre.it  pleasure  at  mastering  her 
first  lesson.  Then  the  operation  was  re- 
versed, and  the  labels  having  been  given  to 
her  she  would  search  for  the  article  and 
designate  it  by  this  meaus. 

To  form  words  from  letters  she  was  sup- 
plied with  sets  of  metal  types,  and  in  less 
than  three  days  she  learned  the  Order  of  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

In  about  two  mouths  she  began  to  us«  al- 
phabetical signs  as  made  by  the  fingers,  ex- 
amining an  object  and  learning  its  name 
by  placing  her  right  hand  over  that  of  her 
teacher,  who  spelled  it  with  her  fingers. 
Then  she  learned  to  spell  words  herself,  and 
was  delighted  with  the  finger  alphabet,  as 
being  much  easier  and  more  rapid  in  appli- 
cation than  the  old  method  with  types.  Aft«r 
she  had  learned  about  a  hundred  common 
nouns,  she  was  taught  the  use  of  verbs,  then 
of  adjectives,  and  the 

Sames  of  Individuals. 

A  year  passed  before  lessons  in  writing 
were  given  her.  her  right  hand,  holding  a 
pencil,  being  guided  so  as  to  form  a  letter, 
which  was  pricked  in  stiff  paper  over  a 
pasteboard  with  grooved  lines,  such  as  the 
biind  use,  and  the  forefinger  of  her  left 
hand  followed  the  point  of  the  pencil,  and 
kept  the  space  between  letters.  She  was 
slower  in  lea  ning  to  write  well  than  many 
of  the  blind  children.  She  liked  to  have 
some  one  st  beside  her  and  walk  with  her, 
and  taught  the  finger  alphabet  to  her  little 
sightless  friends. 

in  a  little  time  Laura  had  become  very 
expert  in  talking  with  her  lingers,  so  much 
so  that  even  the  teachers  were  nonplussed 
at  times  in  trying  to  follow  her.  Her  sense 
of  touch  and  an  acquired  sense  of  motion,  if 
such  a  seDse  be  possible,  seemed  abnormally 
developed.  Sue  could  even  recognize  the 
persons  about  the  building  bv  touching 
them,  seeming  in  some  unknown  way  to 
have  fixed  some  characteristic  feature 
about  them  in  nor  memory. 

When  her  mother  came  to  visit  her.  six 
months  after  she  had  left  home.  Laura  at 
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Tagebuch,  dem  sie  alles  anvertraut,  was  ihre  Seele  bewegt.  In 
welcbein  Grade  sie  bereits  die  Sprache  beherrscht,  gebt  am  augeti- 
scbeinlichsten  aus  diesen  ihreri  Aufzeichnungen  hervor,  die  sie  ohne 
jede  Iliilfeleistung  anfertigte.  Hier'nocb  eine  Probe:  „Lieber  Herr 
Anagnos!  Sonntag  brachte  Adeline  Moses  niir  eine  hiibscbe  Puppfe 
Sie  kiini  von  New-York.  Ihr  Xame  ist  Adeline  Keller.  Sie  kann 
ihre  Angen  schliessen,  ihre  Arme  beugen,  sitzen  und  ant'recht  stehen. 
Sie  trag-t  ein  niedlicbes  rothes  Kleid.  Sie  ist  Nancys  Scbwester, 
und  ich  bin  ihre  Mutter.  Allie  ist  ihre  Cousine.  Nancy  war  ein 
unartiges  Kind,  als  icb  nach  Neinphis  reiste.  Sie  schrie  laut.  Mildred 
fiittert  die  kleinen  Kiichlein  mit  Krunien.  Ich  spiele  gern  mit  der 
kleinen  Scbwester"  u.  s.  w.  Dieser  Brief  wurde  am  24.  Februar, 
also  noch  vor  Beendigung  des  1.  Schuljahres,  gescbrieben. 

Ueber  Helenens  Fortentwickelung  sind  uns  von  Mr.  Anagnos 
weitere  Mittheilungen  in  Aussicht  gestellt,  denen  wir  mit  Interesse 
entgegen  seben  diirfen.  Sollte  Ilelene  die  Iloffnungen  rechtfertigen, 
die  man  auf  Grund  ihrer  bisberigen  Leistungen  begen  darf,  so 
habcn  wir  dereinst  von  diesem  Kinde  hochinteressantc  Aufschliisse 
iiber  wichtige,  bisber  noch  unaeloste  Fragen  des  Seelenlebens  Nicbt- 
vollsinniger  zu  erwarten. 


LEND  A  HAND. 
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HELEN  KELLER. 

BY  MRS.   BERXAP.D   WHITMAN. 

"  Will  you  come  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  us,"  said 
a  friend  one  afternoon  last  summer,  "and  meet  little  Helen 
Keller?" 

Gladly  I  accepted  bis  kind  invitation.  Who  that  Mas 
interested  in  education  and  development  had  not  beard  of 
Helen  Keller,  the  little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  and  her 
wonderful  progress!  Mr.  Anagnos's  account  of  the  child, 
supplemented  by  Miss  Sullivan's  sketch,  had  aroused  the 
deepest  interest,  and  Helen  Keller  came  to  Boston  as  among 
friends.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  see  for  myself  the  child 
who  was  a  mystery  still  to  men  of  science  and  education 
wherever  she  had  been. 

"Here  she  comes!"  said  my  friend.  Was  it  possible 
the  little  creature,  radiant  with  smiles,  and  full  of  animation, 
who  came  bounding  into  the  parlor,  could  be  a  child  so 
wofully  afflicted!  Where  was  the  helpless  putting  forth  of 
hands,  the  uncertain  walk,  the  sad,  pathetic  look  which  we 
always  associate  with  the  blind?  Certainly  there  was  nothing 
of  the  sort  here.  She  ran  into  the  room  jumping  and  laughing 
as  any  little  girl  of  her  age  might  do,  overflowing  with  life 
and  happiness.  Eagerly  she  kissed  us,  put  her  hands  to  our 
faces  in  order  to  picture  us  in  her  mind,  and  flew  from  one  to 
another  with  the  freedom  of  childhood.  A  little  girl  who 
was  present  had  brought  her  a  bouquet  of  roses.  With  every 
demonstration  of  delight  she  seized  the  roses,  embraced  her 
little  friend,  and,  turning  to  Miss  Sullivan,  her  teacher,  made 
pretty,  imperious  signs  for  her  to  pin  them  on  her  dress. 
Miss  Sullivan   did   so,  to   Helen's  great  satisfaction,  and  often 


first  did  not  recognizo  her.  and  repelled  her 
caresses,  much  to  her  sorrow,  but  after 
being  given  several  articles  from  homo  she 
again  lelt  ber  mother's  hand,  and  on  re- 
ceiving a  fond  caress  she  seemed  suddenly 
10  realize  the  relationship  and  clung  fondly 
to  her.  The  parting  of  mother  and  child 
was  lull  of  tenderness  on  both  sides. 

After  Laura  had  been  six  months  under 
instruction  she  became  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  use  of  adjectives,  verbs,  preposi- 
tions and  conjunctic  ns,  and  her  joy  at  tnis 
knowledge  was  almost  boundless.  Little  by 
little  she  wa;  taught  the  processes  of  addi- 
tion and  subtraction,  and  in  a  short  time 
she  became  auite  a  mathematician.  For  a 
Ions  tinito  she  could  not  comprehend  why 
one  combination  of  letters  should  not  as 
well  express  the  name  of  an  object  as 
auother.  For  instance,  why  could  not  t-a-c 
as  well  be  used  as  c-a-t?  This  question 
was  not  capable  of  an  explanation  to  her 
for  a  long  time. 

One  is  reminded  painfully  at  this  time  of 
a  discussion  Laura  Bridgnian  had  with  Dr. 
Howe  on  one  occasion  concerning  the 
qualities  of  the  soul. 

"I  shall  never  die,"  said  Laura  in  closing 
the  argument. 

Poor  soul !  Gone  to  a  world  where  all  is 
clearer  now. 


Perkins  Institution  Anniversary. 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will 
hold  its  commencement  exercises  at  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  June  4.  at  3  o'clock.  A  reading 
is  to  be  given  by  the  blind,  deaf-mute  pupil, 
Edith  M.  Thomas.  Addresses  will  be  made 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  Rev.  James  De 
Normandie,  valedictory  by  Miss  Eunice 
French  rvnd  presentation  of  diplomas  by  Dr. 
Eliot.    Tnoso  wisbiai;  to  securo  tickets  lor 

the  8 oor  or  first  balcony  should  make  early 
application  to  the  director,  or  at  the  sales- 
room of  the  institution,  Iso.  37  Avon  street. 
The  second  balcony  is  free  to  the  public. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


FRIDAY,    MAT    24,    1889. 


Laura  Bridgman. 

Lanra  Bridgman.  the  famous  blind  and  deaf 
mute,  who  for  over  fifty  years  has  been  a  living 
exemplar  of  the  methods  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  died  at  noon 
today.  She  was  born  in  Hanover,  N.  EL,  Dec.  21. 
18"  9.  When  she  was  two  5  ears  old  a  severe  illness 
deprived  her  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  conse- 
quently of  speech.  Her  sense  of  smell  was  also 
destroyed,  and  that  of  taste  much  impaired.  At 
the  age  of  eight  she  was  placed  in  the  Parkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in'this  city.where  the  su- 
perintendent, Samuel  G.  Howe,  undertook  the  dif- 
cult  task  of  instructing  her.  Dr.  Howe,  assisted 
by  Miss  Drew,  began  her  first  lesson  by  giving  her 
the  word  "knife,"  which  wa3  printed  in  raised 
letters  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  moving  her  fingers 
over  it  as  the  blind  do  in  reading.  Then  she  was 
given  the  knife,  so  that  she  could  feel  the  label 
on  it.  and  the  sign  indicating  likeness,  which  was 
made  by  placing  side  by  side  the  forefingers  of 
each  hand,  was  conveyed  to  ber.  By  repeating 
this  process  with  other  articles  she  was  led  to  un- 
derstand that  the  words  represented  the  objects 
to  which  they  were  affixed,  and  she  showed  great 
pleasure  at  mastering  her  first  lesson.  Then  the 
operation  was  reversed,  and  the  labels 
having  been  given  to  her,  she  would 
search  for  the  article  and  designate  it  by  this 
means.  To  form  words  from  letters  she  was 
supplied  with  sets  of  metal  types,  and  in  less 
than  tbreo  days  she  learned  the  order  of  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In  about  two  months 
she  began  to  use  alphabetical  signs  as  made  by 
the  fingers,  examining  an  object  and  learning  its 
name  by  placing  her  right  hand  over  that  of  her 
teacher,  who  spelled  it  with  her  fingers.  Then 
she  learned  to  spell  words  herself,  and  was  de- 
lighted with  the  finger  alphabet,  a.1  beiug  much 
easier  and  more  rapid  in  application  than  the  old 
method  with  type?,.  After  she  had  learned  a'jout 
a  hundred  common  nouns,  she  was  taught 
the  use  of  verbs,  then  of   adjectives. 

A  year  passed  before  lessons  in  writing  were 
given  her,  her  right  hand,  holding  a  pencil,  being 
guiaed  so  as  to  form  a  letter,  which  was  pricked 
in  stiff  paper  over  a  pasteboard  with  grooved 
lines,  such  as  the  blind  use,  and  the  forefinger  of 
ber  left  hand  fallowed  the  point  of  the  pencil  and 
Kept  the  space  between  letters.  She  was  slower  in 
learning  to  write  well  than  many  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren. She  liked  to  have  some  one  sit  beside  her 
and  walk  with  her,  and  taught  the  finger  alphabet 
to  her  little  sightless  friends.  On  one  occasion 
ber  teacher  saw  her  acting  as  if  she  were  about 
to  appropriate  pieces  of  ribbon  and  laces  belong- 
ing to  the  matrons,  but  she  ended  by  knocking 
her  elbow,  which  was  the  sigu  of  wrong-doing, 
and  replaced  them.  When  the  teacher  took  hold 
of  her  hand,  as  if  wishing  to  speak  to  her,  her 
face  had  a  guilty  expression,  but  on  being  told  bv 
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during  the  afternoon  little  Helen  would  bury  her  face  in  them 
as  if  strengthened  by  their  sweetness. 

Among  the  visitors  that  afternoon  was  a  lady  who 
brought  a  baby  about  a  year  old.  Helen  was  wild  with 
excitement  about  this  child.  She  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
take  it  in  her  arms,  but  that  not  being  quite  feasible,  down 
she  Avent  on  her  hands  and  knees  on  the  floor  for  the  baby 
to  ride. 

But  to  know  Helen  Keller,  one  must  go  back  to  her 
home  and  infancy.  Her  parents  live  in  a  charming  home 
near  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  into  which  little  Helen  came  nine  years 
ago.  A  dear  little  baby  she  was,  bright,  unusually  active 
and  learning  to  walk  and  talk  early.  A  severe  illness 
attacked  her  when  she  was  nineteen  months  old  and  for  days 
her  life  hung  as  by  a  thread.  When  at  last  the  danger  was 
past,  there  was  noticeable  a  red  and  inflamed  look  about 
her  eyes.  Soon  her  parents  knew  that  baby  Helen,  their 
bright  little  girl,  their  pet,  was  blind.  Oculists  did  for  her 
all  they  could.  The  terrible  fact  remained.that  she  could  not 
see.  For  months  she  suffered  greatly  and  the  mere  baby 
would  bury  her  head  under  the  bed  clothes  away  from  the 
light.  As  she  grew  better  her  merry  ways  became  more 
quiet  and  she  talked  less  and  less.  Ere  long  the  grief-stricken 
parents  knew  she  ceased  to  talk  because  she  ceased  to  hear. 
Toor  little  Helen  Keller !  deprived  of  sight,  sound  and 
speech  ! 

On    recovery,  Helen's   happy,  joyous   disposition   began 
to    assert    itself    again.     Her    mind    was    bright    and    clear. 
Naturally  an  affectionate  child,  she  soon  learned  to  know  the 
members   of  the  family   and  her  friends,  and  in  some  occult 
way  to  recognize  them   even  before,  she  touched  them.      She 
felt   her  imprisonment,    however,  as   the   days  went  on.     It 
made  her  impatient.     Her  mind,  unusually  active,  could  find 
no  avenue  of  expression  and  in  her  impatience  she  would  give 
way  to  the  most  violent  fits  of  temper.     It  was  impossible  to 
soothe  her  in  her  wild  rage.     The  bird  beat  itself  against  the 
cage  and  would  not  be  reconciled  to  its  confinement.     Little 
wonder  that  the  loving  mother  grew  sorrowful  and   the  happy 
home  became  a  sad  one. 

In  March,  1887,  three  months  before  Helen  was  seven 
years  old,  Capt.  Keller,  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Anagnos, 
engaged  Miss  Sullivan,  a  former  pupil  in  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, to  come  to  Tuscumbia  as  a  teacher  for  Helen.  It  proved 
a  choice  most  happy  and  most  wise.  The  success  which  has 
attended  Miss  Sullivan's  efforts  makes  us  question  which  is 
the  more  wonderful,  the  pupil  or  teacher —  the  child  who  has 
escaped  her  prison  bars  or  the  ingenious  girl  who  has  shown 
her  how  to  break  them. 

With  much  diffidence  Miss  Sullivan  undertook  her  duties. 
She  saw  at  once  that  this  was  no  ordinary  child  who  had  been 
given  into  her  hands  to  train.  Affectionate  as  Mas  the  child, 
it  was  weeks,  even  months,  before  Miss  Sullivan  could  gain 
her  full  confidence.  To  gain  that,  she  knew,  was  the  first 
step.  At  the  end  of  three  months,  when  Helen  came  and 
kissed  her  of  her  own  accord,  the  discouragement  vanished 
and  the  real  work  of  education  began. 

Hard  indeed  is  the  task  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  how  much  more  difficult  does  it  become  when  there  is  no 
sight!.  Yet  in  only  four  months  little  Helen  had  mastered 
four  hundred  and  fifty  words  which  she  could  not  only  use  but 
could  spell  correctly.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  her  earlier 
letters  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs,  which  in  her  later  ones  are 
almost  entirely  discarded.     In  the  four  months  the  knowledge 
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signs  that  she  must  not  meddle  with  what  did  not 
belong  to  her,  she  said,  "Laura,  wrong,  no;  Laura, 
light,"  patting  her  own  hoad,  and  showing  tho 
teacher  that  she  had  not  taken  anything,  and  it 
was  evident  that  she  hau  triumphed  over  a  great 
temptation. 

At  this  lime  Laura  had  become  very  expert  iu 
talking  with  her  lingers,  and  only  persons  accus- 
tomed to  this  language  could  follow  their  rapid 
ir.ntions  with  the  eye.    She   had   attained  even 
more  remarkable  facility  in  understanding  the 
finger  motions  of  others  whose  hands  she  grasped 
in  animated  conversation.    In  walking  through  a 
passageway,  with  her  hands  spread  before  her, 
she  knew  every  one  she   met,  and  gave  them  a 
rassing  sign  of  recognition,  but  she  embraced 
affectionately     her     favorites     and     expressed 
the    varied     language     of     the     emotions     by 
the    lips    as    well    as    by    the    fingers.     Whet 
l.er  mother  came  to  visit   her   six   months  aftei 
she  had  left  hoire,  Laura  at  first  did  not  recognize 
Ler,  and  repelled  her  caresses,  much  to  her  sor- 
iow,  but  after  being  given  several  articles  from 
home  she  again  felt  her  mother's  hand,  and  on 
receiving  a  fond  caress  she  seemed  suddenly  to 
realize  the  relationship  and  clung  fondly  to  her. 
The  partiDg  of  mother  and  child  was  full  of  ten- 
derness  on    both   sides.      After    she    had   been 
twenty-eight    months     under    instruction,    she 
bad    made    great    progress    in    expressing    her 
deas,    the    use     of     adjectives,    verbs,    prepo 
sitions    and    conjunctions    and    certain  expres- 
sions   of    relation    to    place    being     mastered, 
she    had    learned    how    to    write    letters.     The 
processes     of     addition     and     subtraction   ■  in 
small    numbers    bad   also    become    familiar    to 
ber,  and  she  could  count  and  conceive  objects  up 
to  one  hundred  in  number.    She  knew  the  days  of 
the  week,  and  divided  the  day  by  the  beginning 
and  end  of  school,  by  the  recesses  and  by  the  ar- 
i  ival  of  meal  times.    Her  accuracy  in  measuring 
time     was     such    that    she    could     distinguish 
between  a  half  note  and  a  whole  note  in  music, 
striking  notes  in  single  measure  on  the  pianoforte 
<iuite  correctly.    On  Jan.  29, 1842,  Luura  was  visit- 
ed by  Charles  Dickens,  who  was  so  much  interest- 
ed  in   her  that  he  remained  several  hours.    His 
visit  is  described   in   his    "Notes   on   America." 
When  she  was  seventeen  she  suffered  from  sick- 
ness, which  caused  her  to  become  very  much  ema- 
ciated and  to  take  hardly  nourishment  enough  to 
keep  her  slive,  but  her  mind  seem  brighter  as  the 
body  failed,  and  at  last  the  vital  powers  began  to 
rally   slowly.     When   her   health  was   restored, 
she  studied  algebra,  geometry,    philosophy   and 
history.    A  remarkable  faculty  was  her  ability  to 
read  character,  and  this  she  did  literally  at  her 
fingers'  ends.     She  was   very  thoughtful  of  her 
friends,  and  liked  to  aid  the  poor.     At  the  time 
of  the  famine  in  Ireland  she  bought,  with  money 
which  she  had  earned  by  her   work,   a  barrel  of 
flour, which  was  sent  to  the  sufferers.    In  the  sum- 
mer of  1852,   when  she  was  twenty-three  years 
old,  she  undertook  to  make  ber  permanent  home 
in  her  father's  ^bouse    in   Hanover,    but   she  be- 
came so  homesick   that  at   last  she  was  con- 
fined to  her  bed,    and  Dr.    Howe,    who   went   to 
see  her,  found  that   she   was   almost   at  death's 
door.    He  had  her  brought  back  to  tbe  institu 
tion,  where  in  time  she  fully  recovered  her  health 
During  a  subsequent  visit  to  Hanover  in  18G3  she 
was  baptized  and  admitted  to  membership  in  th-f 
Baptist  Church  with  which  her  parents  were  con- 
nected.   In  18TG  s  be  lost  the  great  teacher  who 
had  opened  to  her  the  avenues  of  communication 
with  the  outer  world ;  ber  health  suffered  severe 
ly  from  the  blow,  and  when  she  went  on  a  visit  to 
her  mother  the  following  summer,  it  was  thought 
dougutful  if  she  lived  to  return.    Soon  afterward 
she   was   called    to   mourn   the    death     of   ber 
devoted     friend     and     teacher,    Miss     Rogers 
The  facts  of  her  life  have  been  referred  to  l  y  til 
ologians,  philosophers  and  medical  men  all  tvfl 
the  world,  and  her  physical  and  mental  condi  ion 
aroused  the  greatest  interest  until  the  hour  of  he 
leath.     It  is  probable  that  when  she  came  to  Dr. 
Howe  she  was  not  quite  so  completely  in  the  s*  ato 
of  one  blind   from   birth  as  he  supposed.     The 
modesty  of  her  demeanor,  which  surprised  him  80, 
ind  the  facility  with  which   she  learned,  were 
doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  the  twenty-six 
months  when  she  had  possession  of  hor  sense?, 
though  she  was  totally  unable  to  remember  any- 
thing that  happened  in  that  period. 
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which  Helen  Keller  acquired  was  more  than  Laura  Bridge  man 
gained  in  two  whole  years. 

Miss  Sullivan  gives  an  interesting  account  of  her  first 
lesson,  which  shows  how  such  an  education  began. 

"  When  I  had  been  with  her  long1  enough  for  intimate, 
mutual  acquaintance,  I  took  her  one  morning  to  the  school 
room  and  began  her  first  lesson.  She  had  a  beautiful  doll 
which  had  been  sent  her  from  Boston  and  I  had  chosen  it  for 
the  object  of  this  lesson.  When  her  curiosity  concerning  it 
was  satisfied  and  she  sat  quietly  holding  it,  I  took  her  hand 
and  passed  it  over  the  doll.  Then  I  made  the  letters  d-o-l-l 
slowly  with  the  finger  alphabet,  she  holding  my  hand  and 
feeling  the  motions  of  my  fingers.  I  began  to  make  the 
letters  a  second  time.  She  immediately  dropped  the  doll  and 
followed  the  motions  of  my  fingers  with  one  hand  while  she 
repeated  the  letters  with  the  other.  She  next  tried  to  spell 
the  word  without  assistance,  though  rather  awkwardly.  She 
did  not  give  the  double  '  1,'  and  so  I  spelled  the  word  once 
more,  laying  stress  on  the  repeated  letter.  She  then  spelled 
doll  correctly.  This  process  was  repeated  with  other  words 
and  Helen  soon  learned  six  words  —  doll,  hat,  mug,  pin,  cup, 
ball.  When  given  one  of  these  objects  she  would  spell  its 
name,  but  it  was  more  than  a  week  before  she  understood 
that  all  these  things  were  thus  identified." 

As  soon  as  Helen  fairly  understood  that  she  could,  even 
in  this  limited  way,  express  her  ideas  to  others,  she  was 
overjoyed  and  exhibited  the  greatest  eagerness  to  learn. 
Next,  Miss  Sullivan  taught  her  verbs,  such  as  sit,  stand,  run, 
etc.,  always  accompanying  the  word  with  the  action.  At  the 
end  of  August  Helen  knew  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
words.  The  letter,  of  which  we  printed  a  fac-simile  a  year 
ago,  written  when  she  had  studied  but  four  months,  is  much 
more  plain  and  intelligible  than  the  writing  of  the  average 
literary  man.  Two  months  later  a  letter  to  Mr.  Anagnos  is 
perfectly  well  written  and  coi'rectly  spelled.  Indeed,  she  has 
never  yet  made  a  mistake  in  spelling.  To  the  present  time 
she  has  gone  on  astonishing  her  teacher  by  her  rapid  progress. 

It  was  in  June,  1888,  when  Helen  came  to  Boston,  that  I 
first  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her.  She  had  profited  so  well 
during  the  year  of  teaching  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  only  thirteen  months  before  she  was,  as  it  were, 
dead  to  the  world,  of  which  she  is  now  so  bright  and  joyous  a 
part.  At  my  friend's  house  she  used  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet  so  rapidly  that  not  even  her  teacher  could  keep  up 
with  her.  Frequently  she  found  it  necessary  to  stop  her  and 
bid  her  begin  her  sentence  again.  She  had  learned  to  read 
the  raised  letters  of  the  blind,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  her 
feel  them  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  her  left  hand,  while  at 
the  same  time  with  her  right  hand  she  would  communicate  the 
words  to  her  teacher  or  mother.  This  she  called  "  reading: 
aloud."  She  did  this  with  great  rapidity,  feeling  the  words 
more  quickly  than  she  could  spell  them  and  yet  never  show- 
ing any  confusion  of  ideas,  even  when  one  hand  distanced  the 
other. 

Her  desire  for  knowledge  is  insatiable.  With  all  that, 
she  is  a  child  in  excellent  health,  physical  and  mental,  tall  of 
her  age,  well  formed  and  vigorous.  She  .is  finely  organized 
and  has  the  knowledge  of  many  things  which  ordinary  mortals 
perceive  only  through  the  senses  which  she  lacks.  She  recog- 
nizes all  localities  where  she  has  ever  been  before  in  walking: 
or  driving.  On  entering  a  cemetery  for  the  first  time  she 
observed  that  it  was  a  place  where  people  cried.  This  was 
said   with   no   knowledge  of  the  place  or  of  death.     The  only 
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Inuru    Bridgmnu. 

A  few  minutes,  after  noon  yesterday   l*8*8 
passed  away  at  the  Institution  tor  the  Blind, 
Bouth  Boston,  the  Inmate  Laura    Bridgman, 
•whose  remarkable  attainments,  despite  the  lack 
of  the  powers  of  speech,  hearing  and  sight,  made 
her  name  a  household  word  during  a  generation. 
For  about  three  weeks  previous  she  had  suffered 
from  erysipelas,  an  affection  from  which  she 
had    suffered  several    times  in  the    past.     It 
started  upon  her  upper  lip,  spreading  quiokly  to 
her  nose,  eyes  and  ears.    As  it  did  not  affect  her 
brain  it  was  not  expected  to  terminate  fatally. 
It  extended,  however,  to  hor  chest  and  back,  from 
which  it  finally  reached  her  heart,  so  that  the 
direct  cause  of  her  death  was  heart  failure.     She 
was  attend od  by  Dr.  Belt  and  Dr.  Romans.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  stages  of  her  trouble  her  pulse 
gave  evidence  of    high  temperature,  but    on 
i  Wednesday  and  yesterday  it  showed  a  more  nor- 
|  mal     condition.       Throughout     her    sickness 
she     had     no     anticipation     of      her     end 
and    no    intimation    of    it    was  given   to  her. 
She  was  uniformly  cheerful  and  her  brain  was 
as  usual  clear,  although  during  the  closing  days 
she     lost     her     power  '   to    communicate    by 
writing,      and     there     was     something  •    pa- 
thetic    even     in     her     efforts     to     use    the 
hand       alphabet,       her     lingers       being  f    so 
tremulous  that  she  was  often  obliged  to  indicate, 
rather  than  perform,  the  movements.    She  was 
able  to  take  physical  exercise  almost  daily  in  the 
grounds  between  the  institution  and  the  cottage 
where  her  later  life  was  passed.    In  the  presence 
of  her  two  sisters  and  two  lady  attendants  she 
died  placidly,  as  if  passing  into  a  quiet  slum- 
ber,    her     consciousness    being     clear    up    to 
the  last  moment.  The  funeral  services  will  take 
placo  at  the  chapel  of  the  institution  at  3  P.  M. 
to-morrow,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jutten,  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  South  Boston,  officiating.    The 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  is  also  expected  to  partici- 
pate.   The  music,  which  will  be  rendered  by  the 
choir  of  pupils,   will  include  one  of    Bach's 
chorals,  which  has  been  prepared  expressly  for 
the  blind  by  Dr.  John  S.  Dwight.    The  remains 
will  be  conveyed  for  interment  to  Hanover,  N. 
H.,  the  place  of  her  birth  and  of  the  present 
residence  of  her  aged  mother,  Mrs.  Harmony 
Bridgman,  who  was  too  feeble  to  visit  her  dying 

daughter.  

The  death  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  noted  blind 
and  deaf  mute,  occurred  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston  Friday.  Her 
name  has  been  widely  known  by  reason  of  the 
wonderful  development;  that  the  devoted  teach- 
ing of  the  institution's  instructors  wrought  in 
her  mind.  Though  possessed  of  but  one  unim- 
paired faculty,  that  of  touch,  Miss  Bridgman  bo- 
came  a  cultivated  woman,  fairly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  world  and  its  life,  as  far  as  it 
was  in  the  power  of  language,  without  physical 
demonstration,  to  convey  ideas. 

She   was   born   in   Hanover,  N.  H.,   Dec.  21. 
1829,  and  when  but  two  years   of   age  was  at- 
tacked severely  with  scarlet  fever  that  deprived 
her  of  sight,   hearing,  speech,   power   of  smell, 
and  at  tho   same  time  impaired   her   taste.    In 
this  sad  condition  she  was  carried,  at  the  age  of 
8,  to  the  Perkins  Institution.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
at  once  took  her  under  his  personal  charge.    Ho 
began  his  seemingly  almost  hopeless  task  of  in- 
struction  by   placing    before   Laura   the  word 
"knife,"  which  was  printed  in  raised  letters  on 
a  slip  of  paper,  and  moving  her  fingers  ovor  it  as 
the  blind  do  in  leading.     Then  she   was  given 
the  knife,  so  that  she  could  feel  the  label  on  It, 
and   tho  sign   indicating   likeness,   which  was 
made  by  placing  side  by  side  tho  forefingers  of 
oach  hand,  was  conveyed  to  her.  By  repeating  this 
process  with  other  articles  she  was  led  to  under- 
stand that  the  words  represented  the  objects  to 
which  they  were  affixed,  and  Rhe  showed  great 
pleasure  at  mastering  her  first  lesson.    Then  the 
operation  was  reversed,  and  the  labels  having 
been  given  to  hor,  she  would   search    for  the 
article  and  designate  it  by  this  means.     To  form 
words  from  letters  she  was  supplied  with  sets  of 
metal  types,  and  in  less  than  three  days  she 
learned   the   order   of   all   tho   letters    of    the 
alphabet.    In  about  two  months  she  began  to 
use  alphabetical  signs  as  mado  by  the  fingers, 
examining  an  object  and  learning  its  name  by 
placing  her  right  hand  over  that  of  her  teacher, 
who   spelled   it   with   her   fingers.      Then   sho 
learned   to   spell   words   herself,    and   was  de- 
lighted with  the  linger  alphabet  as  being  much 
I  easier  and  more  rapid  in  application  than  the 


solution  of  this  mystery  appears  in  the  fact  that  Helen's 
mother,  who  accompanied  her,  involuntarily  betrayed  sadness, 
and  unknowingly  the  sensation  was  conveyed  to  Helen,  who 
has  studied  the  movements  of  the  muscles  so  carefully  that  no 
change  in  the  person  whom  she  touches  is  unobserved. 
Often,  in  driving,  she  recognizes  friends  whom  they  meet  and 
is  conscious  of  the  presence  of  people,  often  calling  them  by 
name,  in  a  room  where  she  enters.  Her  sense  of  smell  is,  as 
is  often  the  case,  abnormally  developed.  Experiments  have 
been  tried  of  placing  gloves  in  a  box  for  her  to  sort.  She  is 
not  only  able  to  mate  them  at  once,  but  unhesitatingly  gives 
them  to  the  owners.  What  is  more  curious  still,  the  clothes 
fresh  from  the  laundry  do  not  confuse  her  in  the  least  and  she 
can  frort  them  correctly. 

As  has  been  seen  in  the  incident  of  the  cemetery,  Helen 
associates  certain  muscular  movements  with  certain  emotions. 
A  torpedo  startled  her  mother  one  day  when  Helen  was 
walking  with  her.  She  immediately  asked,  "What  are 
we  afraid  of?"  At  Cincinnati,  a  year  since,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished aurists  examined  her  ears  and  made  experiments  to 
test  her  hearing.  She  appeared  to  hear  each  time  as  she 
stood  there  holding  her  teacher's  hand.  But  when  Miss 
Sullivan  withdrew  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  she  no  longer 
j  perceived  the  sounds  which  were  made.  When  a  stranger 
held  her  hand  her  face  lighted,  but  the  impression  was  evi- 
dently not  as  strong  as  when  with  friends  to  whom  she  was 
accustomed. 

Her  diary,  in  which  she  is  very  fond  of  writing,  is 
thoroughly  childish,  telling  of  the  simplest  things  which  are 
every  day  opening  to  her  in  this  new  world.  She  says, 
I  "  Worms  squirm,"  and  in  another  place,  "  We  build  our 
houses  on  land."  "  I  did  learn  about  calm.  It  does  mean 
quiet  and  happy."  Then  she  tells  the  story  of  the  little  boy 
and  the  calf,  and  says,  "  The  calf  did  lick  good  boy's  face 
with  long,  rough  tongue.  Calf  must  not  open  mouth  much 
to  kiss."  Her  letters  are  in  no  way  forced,  but  are  good 
pictures  of  the  life  of  an  active,  healthful  child.  So  eager  is 
she  to  learn  that,  from  the  first,  writing  has  been  no  task. 
Often  her  teacher  has  to  coax  her  from  her  examples  or  com- 
position. But  she  thoroughly  enjoys  her  play,  and  her  large 
family  of  dolls  claim  a  fair  share  of  her  attention.  The  styles 
of  dresses  and  the  colors  of  them  are  questions  of  serious 
interest.  She  herself  is  fond  of  dress  and  ornaments,  is  skil- 
ful with  her  fingers,  correct  in  her  deportment  and  has  a 
strong  sense  of  order  and  neatness. 

On  her  way  to  the  North  last  summer  Mrs.  Keller  passed 
a  few  days  in  Washington,  Avhere  Helen  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Professor  Bell.  He  was  pleased  with  her  knowledge  of 
animals  and  sent  her  a  toy  elephant.  Here  is  what  Helen 
wrote  about  it :  — 

"  Mr.  Bell  came  to  see  us.  He  talked  very  fast  with  his 
fingers  about  lions  and  tigers  and  elephants.  He  was  very 
kind  to  send  me  a  fine  elephant.  The  real  elephant  is  a  very 
large  animal  and  his  body  is  very  heavy.  He  wTalks  slowly 
and  shakes  the  ground.  He  cannot  run  because  he  is  too  big. 
He  has  four  very  strong  legs  and  a  little  tail.  His  ears  are 
thin  and  his  eyes  are  large  and  mild.  The  elephant  is  not 
fierce  like  the  lion.  He  has  a  long  funny  nose  and  he  can 
move  it.  Some  times  little  children  give  him  candy  and  he 
puts  it  into  his  mouth  with  his  nose.  It  is  not  kind  to  laugh 
at  a  poor  elephant  because  he  has  no  hands.  He  has  two  long 
and  very  sharp  teeth  and  they  are  called  tusks.  When  wild 
animals  hunt  the  elephant  he  is  very  angry  and  he  strikes  them 


old  method  with  types.  After  sho  had  learned 
about  a  hundred  common  nouns,  she  was  taught 
the  use  of  verbs,  then  of  adjectives,  and  the 
names  of  individuals. 

The  extraordinary  feat  of  starting  the  edu- 
cation was  thus  begun.  The  difficulty  can  bo  the 
better  appreciated  when  one  vomembers  that 
sho  never  could  have  the  faintest  recollection 
<rf  the  uso  of  two  chief  senses  which  she  had 
lost,  sight  and  sound,  and  that  the  rudiments 
of  the  educational  work  needod  to  be  entirely 
mechanical,  since  the  intellect  had  slumbered 
with  the  senses.  But  the  development  came 
slowly  yet  assuredly. 

At  the  age  of  nine  lessons  in  writing  were 
given  to  her,  but  even  in  acquiring  that  art  she 
was  slower  than  are  most  blind  children.  Her 
condition  at  the  end  of  16  months  was  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Howe  in  his  report:  "It  has 
been  ascertained,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  sho  cannot  see  a  ray  of  light,  cannot 
hear  the  least  sound,  and  never  exercises  her 
sense  of  smell,  ii  she  has  any.  Thus  her  mind 
dwells  in  darkness  and  stillness,  as  profound  us 
that  of  a  closed  tomb  at  midnight.  Of  beauti- 
ful sights  and  sweet  sounds  and  pleasant  odors 
she  has  no  conception ;  nevertheless,  she 
seems  as  happy  and  playful  as  r. 
bird  or  a  iamb;  and  the  employ- 
ment of  her  intellectual  faculties,  or  acquire- 
ment of  a  now  idea,  gives  her  a  vivid  pleasure, 
which  is  plainly  marked  in  her  expressive 
features.  'She  never  seems  to  repine,  but  has 
all  the  buoyancy  and  gayety  of  childhood.  She 
is  fond  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  when  playing 
with  the  rest  of  the  children  her  "shrill  laugh 
sounds  loudest  of  the  group.  When  left  alone 
sho  seems  very  happy  if  she  has  her  knitting 
or  sewing,  and  will  busy  herself  for  hours;  if 
she  has  no  occupation,  she  evidently  amuses 
herself  by  imaginary  dialogue  or  by  recalling 
past  impressions;  she  counts  with  hor  fingers 
or  spells  out  names  of  things  which  she  has 
recently  learned  in  the  manual  of  the  deaf 
mutes.  In  this  lonely  self-communion  she 
seems  to  reason,  reflect  and  argue* if  she  spoils 
a  word  wrong  with  the  fingers  of  her  rieht 
hand,  she  instantly  strikes  it  with  her  left,  as 
her  teacher  does,  in  sign  of  disapprobation;  if 
right,  then  she  pats  horself  unon  the  head,  and 
looks  pleased.  She  sometimes  purposely  spells 
a  word  wrong  with  the  left  hand,  looks  roguish 
for  a  moment  and  laughs,  ana  then  with  the 
right  hand  strikes  the  left  as  if  to  correct  it." 

.Steadiiy  increasing  her  powers,  Laura  finally 
became  a  great  example  of  acquired  ability  un- 
der the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
The  senses  of  smell  and  taste  returned  to  a  de- 
gree, so  that  she  could  detect  pungent  odors  and 
tell  the  difference  by  taste  between  articles  of 
food  which  were  dissimilar,  though  neither 
sense  was  a  source  of  pleasure  or  much  profit 
to  her.  The  single  sense  of  touch  reached  a 
much  higher  degree  of  cultivation  and  percep- 
tive power  than  was  ever  attained  in  another 
human  being.  By  this  sense  alone,  used  to  in- 
terpret the  waves  of  air  upon  hor  face,  she  could 
toll  in  walking  on  the  street  whether  buildings 
abuttfld  closely  upon  the  sidewalk  or  there  was 
an  open  space  intervening.  More  wonderful 
still,  she  could  perceive  in  the  same  way— and 
other  inmates  of  the  Perkins  Institution  havo 
the  same  nower—  whether  a  fence  lining  the  walk 
was  made  of  pickets  or  of  solid  boards.  Laura 
was  able  to  perceive  accurately,  by  means  of  re- 
flected heat  or  air  waves,  whether  a  building 
she  was  passing  v.  as  of  brick  or  wood. 
Some  time  ago  several  scientists  made  an 
interesting  test  of  Miss  Bridtcman's  delicacy  of 
touch.  They  undertook  to  measure  thejifstance 
at  which  she  was  able  to  detect  the  separation  of 
two  points.  If  one  takes,  for  instance,  two  pins, 
and  holds  them  together  with  points  sido  by  side, 
and  touches  the  points  with  the  finger  tips,  he 
will  bo  able  to  feel  but  one  point.  The  experi- 
menter can  distinguish  two  points  instead  of  one 
when  they  are  from  an  eighth  to  a  sixteenth  of 
an  inch  apart.  Two  very  fine  needles  were  used 
in  the  experiments  with  Miss  Bridgman,  and  the 
distance  at  which  she  could  distinguish  the  sep- 
arated points  was  infinitesimal.  With  most  peo- 
ple the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  even  more  sensitive 
in  touch  than  the  fingers.  In  Miss  Bridgman's 
caso  this  rule  did  not  hold  good.  A  rare  treat  for 
Miss  Bridgman  at  one  time  was  a  visit  to  the 
Waltham  watch  factory.  There  she  found  deli- 
cacy of  workmanship  which  her  exquisite 
sense  of  touch  could  appreciate  and  take  delight 
in.  She  became  wonderfully  enthusiastic  over 
what  was  shown  her,  and  when  a  watch  move- 
ment was  presented  to  her  she  was  quito  over- 
joyed. Much  of  her  spare  time  after  that  was 
spent  in  carefully  putting  together  and  separat- 
ing tho  delicate  mechanism  of  wheels  and 
springs. 

Laura  acquired  a  knowledge  of  algebra,  geom- 
etry, philosophy,  geography,  history  and  other 
studies  that  at  the  beginning  would  nave  seemed 
impossible  for  her  ever  to  comprehend.  Her 
aoility  to  read  character  was  wonderful  and  her 
thoughtfulness  for  friends  was  noted.  When 
the  great  famine  in  Ireland  occurred  sho  bought 
with  money  which  her  own  work  had  earned,  a 
barrel  of  flour  to  send  the  sufferers,  and  at  other 
times  gave  evidence  of  a  charitable  nature. 

In  1852,  when  she  was  2a  years  of  ago,  she  re- 
turned to  her  father's  house  in  Hanover,  but 
soon  became  so  homesick  for  the  Institution  that 
she  was  actually  made  seriously  sick.  Dr. 
Howe  at  once,  brought   hor   back,    and   at    the 
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with  his  tusks." 

When  Helen  came  to  the  Institute  in  South  Boston,  where 
\  there  is  a  collection  of  stuffed  birds  and  animals,  she  had  never 
touched    a    monkey.      Monkeys    had    been    described    to  her 
carefully  and  she  had   read  of  them.     So   perfectly  had  she 
\  formed  a  picture  of  them  that  the  moment  she  placed  her  hand 
\  on  one  she  recognized  it  and  spelled   with  delight,  "  It  is  a 
8  monkey !  "     When    she  touched  a  snake  she  jumped    back, 
'  spelling,    "  I    am   afraid,   for  it  is  an  ugly  snake."     She  had 
]  never  been  told  that  a  snake  was  an  object  of  fear.     Indeed, 
the  sweetest  side  of  life  is   always  shown  to  Helen,  who  in 
}  return  has  the  qualities  of  most  lovely  and  engaging  childhood. 
How,  then,  is  this  feeling  to  be  accounted  for?     Is  she  gifted 
with   another   sense   which   perhaps   Ave   may  all  possess,  but 
which    her    infirmities    have    developed !     Again,    when    her 
teacher  is  telling  her   something  new  she  often  interrupts  her, 
"  I  know,  I  know,"  and  goes  on  to  finish  the  lesson  quite  cor- 
■  rectly.    This  power  of  seizing  an  idea  and  conceiving  its  dress, 
as  one  may  say,  at  a  bound,  is  one  secret  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment in   education.     Had  she  not  the  faculty  of  touching  the 
latch  and  letting  the  door  fly  wide  open,  she  could  never  have 
made  the  immense   progress   she  has  in  the   short  time  since 
Miss  Sullivan  began  to  teach  her. 

Miss  Sullivan's  account  of  Helen's  comprehension  of  a 
camel  is  amusing  and  shows  how  readily  she  caught  the  idea 
intended. 

"  I  tried  to  describe  to  her  the  appearance  of  a  camel, 
but,  as  we  were  not  allowed  to  touch  the  animal,  I  feared  that 
she  did  not  get  a  correct  idea  of  its  shape.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, however,  I  became  satisfied  that  she  had  made  a  very 
good  mental  picture  of  it ;  for,  hearing  a  commotion  in  the 
schoolroom,  I  went  in  and  found  Helen  on  all  fours  with  a 
pillow  so  strapped  upon  her  back  as  to  leave  a  hollow  in  the 
middle,  thus  making  a  hump  on  either  side.  Between  these 
humps  she  had  placed  her  doll,  to  which  she  was  giving  a  ride 
around  the  room.  I  watched  her  for  some  time  as  she  moved 
about,  trying  to  take  long  strides  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
idea  I  had  given  her  of  the  camel's  gait.  When  I  asked  her 
what  she  was  doing,  she  replied,  '  I  am  a  very  funny  camel.'" 
Helen  was  pleased  to  meet  the  other  little  blind  girls 
when  she  came  North,  and  their  occupations  interested  her 
exceedingly.  She  tried,  like  them,  to  model  in  clay  and 
succeeded  very  well.  She  learned  bead  work  quickly  and  her 
delight  knew  no  bounds  when  she  could  knit  with  four 
needles.  This  pleasure  arose  not  from  any  selfish  feeling  but 
simply  because  she  could  knit  a  pair  of  stockings  for.  her 
father.  Her  constant  thought  for  others  and  simple  forget- 
fulness  of  self  is  a  strong  point  in  her  character  and  one  of  her 
many  lovable  traits. 

In  the  summer  she  went  to  Plymouth,  where  she  became 
exceedingly  interested  in  the  old  historical  relics,  and 
improved  every  opportunity  to  study  their  history.  After- 
wards she  went  to  Brewster,  a  town  on  Cape  Cod,  where  she 
first  enjoyed  sea  bathing.  Each  day  opened  new  subjects 
and  the  child's  life  was  filled  to  overflowing.  In  the  cars,  on 
the  boat,  riding  or  walking,  even  in  her  sleep,  her  busy  fin- 
gers  question  the  patient  teacher  unceasingly.  She  is  always 
seeking  something  new.  She  wishes  to  examine  every 
object,  and  the  questions  as  to  form,  size,  density,  etc.,  that 
she  asks  are  innumerable.  At  Wellesley  College  she  exam- 
ined the  statuary  carefully  and  afterwards  assumed  the  posi- 
tions so  readily  and  accurately  that  the  different  subjects  were 
easily  recognized.     In  one  respect  she  is  less  quick  than  blind 


I  Blind  Asylum  she  ever  after  remained,  though 
!  she     frequently   made    trips     to   other   places. 
!  In       1803,        while       on       a        brief        visit 
I  to  her  native  place,  she  was  baptized  and  admit- 
ted to  membership  in  the  Baptist  Church,   with 
which    her   parents   were  connected.    In  1876 
Dr.  Howe  died,  and  the  sad  parting  from  her 
teacher  so  affected  her  health  that  she  atrain  fell 
critically  ill.    But   as    a   rule    her    health    was 
reasonably  good,  one  reason  of  this  being  her 
freedom  from  care  and  anxiety  and  her  regular 
system  of  life. 

Her  impressions  of  death  in  her  earlier  life 
were  naturally  very  crude,  and  her  first  under- 
standings of  the  subject  soeined  unpleasant  to 
her.  But  this  feeling  gradually  softened.  Scon 
after  Dr.  Howe's  death,  when  the  memorial  ser- 
vices in  las  honor  were  held,  Laura  wrote  this 
leiter,  which  illustrates  certain  phases  in  her 
latex  beliefs: 

January  11,  1870. 
My  Dear  Friend:  I  have  just  sat  down  in  my 
coaey  room,  and  am  enjoying  a  beam  of  the  sun. 
1  enjoyed  a  long  call  and  a  pleasant  interview 
with  you  yesterday,  though  it  was  very  solemn 
in  the  conversation  concerning  your  brother, 
whom  you  and  I  mourn  so  deeply.  But  he  is 
much,  happier  at  last.  You  will  meet  him  in 
Zion.  God  will  make  my  life  his  care.  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled,  casting  your  care  on 
God,  for  He  cares  for  you.  (Just  your  burden 
upon  Jesus,  Ho  will  give  you  rest. 

Dr.  Howe  told  me  a  few  times  that  I  was  his 
daughter.  I  esteemed  him  highly  and  loved 
him  so  dearly.  When  I  was  ill,  he  often  called 
on  mo  and  did  good  for  me.  Christmas  he 
greeted  me  so  naturally,  without  saying  a  word. 
At  the  last  I  felt  sad,  not  to  spell  a  word  to  him. 
He  looked  flushed  and  ill,  they  told  me.  1  hope 
that  you  slept  well  last  night.  Be  of  good 
cheer.    Truly  yours,  L.  D.  Bkidgman. 

When  asked  how  Dr.  H.  greeted  her  "  so  nat- 
urally "  last  Christmas,  she  replied,  "He  put  his 
hand  upon  my  head." 

On  Jan.  89,  184,2.  Charles  Dickens  visited 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  that  visit  he  described  in 
his  "  Notes  on  America."  On  the  2lst  of  Decem- 
ber, 1887,  when  Laura  Bridgman  completed  the 
tiftieth  year  of  her  connection  vfitti  the  1  <  rkius 
Institution,  a  reception  was  given  her  at  the 
Asylum.  The  occasion  was  one  in  winch  she 
took  great  pride  and  happiness.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  presided  over  tho  exercises,  and  after  an 
address  read  this  touching  story  of  the  afliictcd 
woman's  life,  an  autobiography  from  the  hands 
oi  Laura: 

"  There  was  a  little  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb 
girl  named  Laura  D.  Bridgman,  whose  eye  was 
shaded  by  a,  curtain  from  her  cbildhoi.d;  then 
the  curtain  was  drawn  up  by  the  hand  of  God, 

and  her  head  was  filled  with  light  divine.  She 
lived  on  an  Immense  farm  in  Hanover,  N.  H. 
She  was  conducted  to  Boston  by  her  parents  at 
the  age  of  seven  years.  A  great  and  wise  gentle- 
man came  to  visit  her  at  her  own  home.  His 
name  was  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  of  whom  little  Laura 
was  so  very  shy  she  was  timid  of  his  long  hands 
when  he  took  her  tiny  hand  gently  and  kindly. 

'  Little  Laura  was  shy  when  Mr.  Charles  Sumner 

,  and  Dr.  John  Fisher  and  other  gentlemen 
greeted  her  most  cordially  and  kindly.  She  was 
bo  hanpy  to  live  with  Dr.  Howe  and  his 
sister  Jeannotte  for  months.  He  bought 
her  a  little  costly  chair  with  a  stuff  seat,  which 
she  enjoyed  highly;  also  a  nice  low  and  nar- 
row bed,  which  could  be  made  for  sitting  up  in 
instead  of  leaving  the  French  couch.    It  was  a 

1  joyous  privilege  for  her  to  learn  to  spell  on  her 
tiny  fingers.  She  learned  to  thread  a  darning 
needle  by  aid  of  the  first  matron,  by  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Smith,  for  the  blind.  She  loved  her  dearly. 
She  used  to  rock  on  a  rocking  horse  j  she  used  to 
ride  in  a  basket  with  wheels,  the  girls  loved  to 
draw  her  so  much.  She  studied  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geography  and  history  and  astronomy 
and  philosophy  and  geometry  when  she  was 
grown  up.  It  was  a  blessing  that  she  could  ac- 
complish various  things.  Besides  doing  duties 
for  the  matrons  and  friends,  she  was  happy  to 
be  the  assistant  of  the  teacher  in  the  work  school 
for  many  long  terms.  She  hopes  zealously  that 
all  children  will  be  cared  for  with  a  loving 
providence      from      our      Heavenly     Father; 

I  also  they  may  love  Him.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  you  all 
on   the   blest  anniversary  of   my  birthday.      I 

|  praise  the  Lord  for  His  loving  kindness  toward 

!  me.  He  has  been  merciful  tc  enrich  me  with  a 
home  and  many  friends  during  this  long,  long 
lifo  of  fifty  years.  I  have  attained  the  enjoy- 
ment through  wondrous  goodness  of  our 
heavenly  Father.  If  Dr.  Howe  and  Mrs.  Morton 
and  Miss  Bt>gers  and  Mrs.  Bond  were  on  the 
wide  earth  it  would  add  the  happiness  of  my 
greeting  them  at  this  jubilee.  But  the  Lord  is 
my  joy ;  and  I  rely  on  Him  tor  real  happiness.  I 
loved  Dr.  Howe  as  well  as  an  own  father.  He 
was  a  precious  gift  from  above  for  my  youth. 

,  He  is  more  worthy  than  fine  gold. 


Perkins  Iuslitnlion. 

The  Commencement  exorcises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston, 
will  be  held  Tuesday,  June  A.,  at  3 
o'clock,  in  Tremont  Temple.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  is  expected  to  preside.  The  pro- 
gramme will  includo  school  exorcises  in  physics, 
reading  ond  geography,  selections  of  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  and  an  exhibition  in 
gymnastics  and  military  drill.  Tho  kindergarten 
children  will  bo  on  the  platform  and  give  some 
Illustrations  of  their  work.  One  of  their  num- 
ber, Edith  Thomas,  who  is  both  blind  and  deaf, 
will  read  with  her  fingers.  Rev.  James  de  Nor- 
mandie  will  mako  a  plea  In  bohalf  of  their  cause, 
after  which  Miss  Mary  Eunice  Frenoh  of  the 
graduating  class  will  del  Ivor  the  v'aledictory. 
Tickets  of  froe  admission  may  bo  obtained  at  the 
salesroom  of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  street 
Tho  second  gallory  will,  as  usual,  be  open  to  the 
public. 


people  usually.  Her  judgment,  of  distances  is  imperfect. 
She  seems  to  have  little  idea  if  a  thing  is  near  at  hand  or  far 
from  her. 

As  seen  in  the  case  of  the  statuary,  Helen's  powers  of 
imitation  are  great.  She  observes  the  actions,  manners  and 
movements  of  those  about  her  and  delights  to  copy  them.  In 
this  way  she  has  been  able  to  imitate  her  teacher  and  make  an 
effort  to  talk.  I  have  heard,  her  say  "  papa,  mamma,  baby 
and  teacher.*'  It  seems  impossible  that  such  a  child  should 
learn  to  speak,  but  the  word  "impossible"  does  not  appear 
to  exist  in  her  extensive  vocabulary.  Or,  if  it  does,  it  is  the 
one  word  which  she  does  not  yet  seem  to  understand.  How 
was  this  feat  of  speech  accomplished?  Simply  by  her  powers 
of  imitation,  blind  though  she  is.  One  hand  she  placed  on 
her  teacher's  throat  that  she  might  observe  the  movements  of 
the  muscles,  while  with  the  other  she  felt  the  lips.  After  a 
few  trials  she  uttered  the  words  intelligibly.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  her  teachers  are  now  attempting  to  teach  her  to 
speak.     There  is  time  enough  for  that. 

Curiously  enough,  this  child,  who  less  than  two  years  ago 
had  no  intelligent  way  of  expressing  herself,  bids  fair  now 
to  become  a  linguist.  She  certainly  shows  a  great  taste  for 
languages,  and  will  learn  them  easily.  Learning  that  a  young 
girl  was  studying  Latin,  she  immediately  made  inquiries  with 
regard  to  it,  and  was  not  satisfied  until  she  had  learned  seven 
or  eight  words.  The  next  day  she  amused  herself  by  intro- 
ducing these  words  into  her  conversation.  Just  as  readily  she 
picked  up  German,  French  and  Greek  words,  and  often  uses 
them.  In  a  letter  which  has  been  accurately  reproduced  in 
electrotype,  and  is  here  printed,  the  reader  will  see  how 
intelligently  she  uses  the  foreign  words  and  phrases  she  has 
learned.  What  is  usually  an  effort  for  a  child  appears  in 
Helen's  case  a  pleasurable  mental  excitement,  which  leaves  no 
ill  effects  because  balanced  by  excellent  bodily  health. 
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^-  Laura   Bridgman. 

Yesterday,  just  before  the  hour  of  noon, 
there  fell  from  the  eyes  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man  as  it  had  been  scales.  Putting-  off  this 
mortal  she  put  on  immortality  and  the 
light  of  life,  bright  and  beautiful  dawned 
upon  her. 

The  life  of  Laura  Bridgman  is,  and  has 
been  for  50  years,  familiar  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  it  is  found  a  monument  to 
the  skill,  intelligence,  sagacity  and  heart 
of  the  late  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe — a  monument 
which,  with  her  death,  does  not  crumble 
and  fall.  Dr.  Howe,  in  a  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  pub- 
lished in  1874,  tells  in  a  manner  more 
charming  than  can  be  indicted  by  the  pen 
of  another,  the  story  of  her  early  life  and 
of  that  long  process  of  education,  which 
began  in  1835,  the  child  having  been  born 
Dec.  21,  1829. 

The  methods  employed  by  Dr.  H«^f  to 
penetrate  the  wall  which  confined  hw  in- 
tellect, are  well  told  in  the  report  from 
which  the  above  extract  is  drawn.  They 
need  not  be  repeated  in  detail  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  through  many  diffi- 
culties he  persevered,  and  at  length  was 
rewarded  by  the  delight  which  it  afforded 
him  to  lead  her  forth  untrammelled  into 
the  full  light  of  mental  freedom. 

Charles  Dickens,  when  making  his  tour 
of  our  country,  which  had  its  fruition  in 
his'  ''American  Notes."  was  attracted  to 
Laura  Bridgman,  her  fame  and  that  of  her 
instructor  having  reached  him  across  the 
sea.  "There  she  was  before  me,"  says 
Dickens,  "built  up  as  it  were  in  a  marble 
cell,  impervious  to  any  ray  of  light  or 
particle  of  sound,  with  her  poor  white  hand 
peeping  through  a  chink  in  the  wall 
beckoning  to  some  good  man  for  help  that 
an  immortal  soul  might  be  awakened. 
Long  before  I  looked  upon  her  the  help 
had  come."  , 

For   more    than    50  years  then  has  Laura 
Bridgman  been    identified  closely  with  the 
life   of    the    institution    for    the    blind    at 
South     Boston.     Upon    the    walls    of    the 
parlor  hangs    a   painting  at  once  pathetic, 
interesting   and    historical.      It    represents 
Laura  Bridgman    as  a  young  girl  earnestly 
engaged    in  endeavoring   to   lead    out  into 
the    same    mental    light  which   she  had  so 
happily   found,  a    young   lad,    Oliver  Cas- 
wall,  who  was    as   terribly  afflicted  as  her- 
self.    Throughout    her    life  she    has  been 
helpful    to    herself    and  to  others.      Gifted 
with      a      sunny     disposition      she      never 
murmured      at      her    lot,     but    spent    her 
time  in  constant    employment.     When    she 
completed  the   course    of    study  prescribed 
for  her  at  the  asylum,  she  returned    to  her 
father's   house   in  New   Hampshire.      But 
she  was  unhappy,  and  longed  to   return    to 
Boston  and  the  kind  friends  who  had   been 
so  much  to  her.     And  so,  at  last,  it  was  ar- 
ranged, and  she  found  her  permanent  home 
at    the    asylum,    only    returning    to      her 
father's  house  annually  for    a    season    dur- 
ing the    summer  months.     She    learned    to 
sew  with  the  greatest  nicety,  to    make    the 
finest  of  lace,  to  write  and  to  do  many  things 
which  were    a    comfort    and    a    pleasure  to 
her.      But    her    compassion     has      always 
gone    out    broadly  toward    the    blind,  and 
especially      toward      little       children      so 
afflicted.     When    a    few  years    ago   it   was 
proposed    to    establish    a    kindergarten  for 
blind  children  in  Boston,  the  appeal  which 
she    sent    forth,  and  which  was    printed  in 
facsimile  in  all  of   the    daily  papers  of  the 
city,  produced    an    effect  which    no  similar 
words  from  another  could    have    produced. 
A  notable  event  occurred  at  the  Asylum 
for  the  Blind  on  the  afternoon  of    Dec.  21, 
1887.     It  was  Miss  Bridgman's    58th  birth- 
day and  with  it  she  observed  the    50th    an- 
niversary   of   her  entrance  into  the  school. 
It  was  "the  commemoration  of  an  achieve- 
ment  which    has    won    the  admiration  and 
jexcited   the    astonishment   of  the  world." 
It  was  observed  as  a  memorial    meeting  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Howe,  as  well  as  an    occasion 
of       extending1         felicitations       to      Miss 
Bridgman.     An  address  was    made  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward    Howe,    at    the    conclusion     of 
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which  she  read  a  short  sketch  of  her  life 
written  by  Miss  Bridgman  for  the  occasion. 
Ths  anniversary  was  one  of  great  interest 
to  the  central  figure,  to  her  many  personal 
friends  and  to  the  public. 

The  death  of  Laura  Bridgman  comes  as  a 
surprise  to  thousands  who  had  not  heard  of 
her  illness.  For  about  three  weeks  past 
she  has  been  confined  to  her  room  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  that  time  to  her  bed 
with  an  attack  of  erysipelas.  At 
first  her  illness  was  not  believed  to 
be  dangerous  in  its  nature.  But 
as  the  disease  appeared  to  increase  in  vio- 
lence her  two  sisters  were  summoned  and 
remained  at  her  bedside  until  the  last. 
Miss  Bridgman's  aged  mother  survives  her, 
at  the  age  of  84  years,  but  was  not  able  to 
leave  her  New  Hampshire  home.  A 
brother,  residing  in  Chicago,  also  survives 
her. 

The  funeral  will  occur  at  the  Asylam 
for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  Sunday,  at 
8  o'clock.  On  Monday  the  remains  will  be 
removed  to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  for   interment. 
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COMMENCEMENT  OF  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 
A  glance  at  the  programme  of  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins   institution  for  the 
cl,  to  be  held  at  Tremout  Temple   Tuesday, 
June  4,  at  3  p.m.,  shows  that  the  pn 
sion  is  likely  to  excel  In  interest  auv  similar  one 
of  former  years.    The  overture   by  the  band,  a 
for  the   organ,   reading  by  the   touch,  a 
raphy  exercise,  singing  by  female  and  mixed 
choruses.  and  finally— and   perhaps   most  inter- 
estlng  of  all— kindergarten   work    bv   the  little 
children  from  the  kindergarten  department  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  may  be  mentioned  as   of  special 
interest.    These  are  by  no  means  all  of  the  at- 
tractive features,  as  there  will  be  addresses  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Rev.   James   De  Normahdie. 
and  the  valedictorian   of  the   graduating  class 
Gymnastics  and  military  drill   will   evince  the 
fact  that  the  physical  training  is  not  neglected 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  school    There  will  also 
be  presented  the   extraordinary  spectacle  of  a 
deaf .  dumb  and  blind  child,   Edith  M.  Thomas 
reading  and  talking  With  her  fingers.    The  insti- 
tution   claims    a.    renewal    of   the    interest    and 
hearty  support  it  has  always   received.     Tickets 
for  reserved  seats  are  ready  for  distribution  at 
the  salesrooms  of  the   institution,    37  Avon   st. 
The  second  balcony  is  not  reserved. 


The  Saturday  Evening  Paper. 


SATURDAY.   MAY  35.    1889. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  hold 
its  commencement  exercises  at  Tremont  Temple, 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  4,  at  3  o'clock. 
These  annual  exercises  serve  to  deepen  in  the 
public  mind  the  conviction  that  blindness  is  no 
longer  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  acquirement 
of  a  liberal  education  and  the  preparation  needfnl 
for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  The  present  pro- 
gram embraces  recitations  from  different  grades 
of  scholars,  from  the  little  pupils  of  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  members  of  the  graduating  class. 
Both  the  literary  and  music  departments  are  rep- 
resented, and  so,  too,  is  the  department  for  physi- 
cal culture.  We  note  also  a  reading  to  be  given 
by  the  blind,  deaf  mute  pupil,  Edith  M.  Thomas, 
whose  education  is  progressing  favorably  at  the 
kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Addresses  will 
be  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  Rev.  James 
DeNormandie;  valedictory  by  Miss  Eunice 
French,  and  presentation  of  diplomas  by  Dr. 
Eliot.  The  usual  arrangements  for  tickets  are 
maintained,  and  those  wishing  to  secure  tickets 
for  the  floor  or  first  balcony,  should  make  early 
application  {o  the  director,  or  at  the  salesroom  of 
the  institution,  37  Avon  street.  The  second  bal- 
cony is  free  to  the  public. 


TJEIE 

SOUTH    60ST0N  INQUIRER. 

SOUTH  BOSTON,     MAY  25  ,    1889. 


— The  Perkins  Institution  for  tbe 
Blind  will  hold  its  commencement  ex- 
ercises at  Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday, 
June  4th,  at  3  P.  M.  A  class  of  five 
young  men  and  six  youug  women  will 
graduate.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  make 
the  opening  address  and  present  the 
diplomas.  Miss  Mary  Eunice  French 
will  give   the   valedictorv.      The  pro- 1 
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Writing  in  January,  1889,  Mr.  Anagnos  states  that  she 
has  a  vocabulary  of  "  more  than  3000  words  which  she  can 
spell  without  a  mistake,  and  employ  accurately  in  composi- 
tion." The  average  child  of  nine  years  must  look  to  his 
laurels,  even  with  the  advantages  of  sight,  hearing  and 
speech.  Very  few  of  us  use  more  than  3000  words  in  our 
regular  conversation  and  writing. 

One  day  feeling  the  regular  time  of  dancing  music  by  the 
vibrations  along  the  floor,  she  longed  to  join  in  the  dance,  but 
she  had  never  been  taught  and  could  not  catch  the  step. 
Nothing  daunted,  she  dropped  to  the  floor,  reached  out  both 
hands,  felt  the  feet  of  her  little  companion  as  she  took  the 
steps,  and  thus  the  first  knowledge  of  dancing  was  hers. 

The   tenacity  of  her  memory  and   the  keenness  of  her 


gramme  will  also  include  some  fine 
selections  of  music  both  vocal  aud  in- 
trumontal,  gymnastics  and  military 
drill,  and  exercises  in  physic?,  geogra- 
phy and  reading.  The  children  from 
the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  plain  will 
occupy  a  prominent  position  on  the 
platform  and  give  some  of  their  songs 
and  games.  Little  Edith  Thomas,  both 
blind  and  deaf,  is  one  of  the  kinder- 
garten children  and  will  take  part  in 
the  reading.  Rev.  James  De  Norman- 
die  will  make  a  brief  address  in  behalf 
of  the  infant  institution,  the  needs  of 
which  are  increasing  in  proportion  to 
the  extension  of  its  beneficent  urors. 
Tickets  for  reserved  seats  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  salesrooms  of  the  institu- 
tion, No.  37  Avon  street.  As  iu  the 
past,  the  seats  in  the  sepond  balcony 
will  be  free  to  the  public, 


li(> 
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The  ITIiracle  of  Iianra  JBridgman. 

Laura  Bridgman,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
from  babyhood,  and  yet  a  happy,  an  intelli- 
gent and  a  useful  woman  for  half  a  century, 
died  yesterday  at  the  Perkins  institution  for 
the  blind  in  South  Boston  in  her  60th  year. 
She  is  a  widely  known  miracle  of  patient 
teaching,  and  her  history  has  afforded 
psychologists  and  theologians  a  theme  or 
siarting  point  for  speculation  as  to  the  nature 
and  connection  of  the  mind  and  soul,  which 
has  been  well  taken'  advantage  of.  Laura 
Dewey  Bridgman  was  born  in  Hanover,  N. 
H.,  December  21,  1829,  and  when  two 
years  old  scarlet  fever  deprived  her  of 
sight,  hearing  and  speech,  destroyed 
the  sense  of  smell  and  dulled  that 
of  taste.  When  she  was  eight  years  old 
her  parents  brought  her  to  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution, then  just  beginning  its  useful  exist- 
ence, developing  from  Dr  S.  G.  Howe's  ex- 
periments at  his  own  house  in  1832-3.  Dr 
Howe  devoted'  himself  to  the  apparently 
hopeless  task  of  opening  for  this  imprisoned 
soul  a  way  into  the  life  around  her.  He 
taught  her  first  the  names  of  common  objects 
by  means  of  raised  letters,  and  when  he  had 
established  an  association  between  the 
names  and  the  objects  he  gave  her 
the  words  alone,  and  she  would  se- 
lect the  objects  they  belonged  with. 
Then  the  words  were  separated  into  their 
letters,  and  she  was  taught  how  to  form  from 
them  the  vrords  she  knew;  thence  she  speed- 
ily learned  new  combinations  and  new  asso- 
ciations. She  learned  also  the  finger  alpha- 
bet and  its  correspondence  with  the  letters, 
and  when  Dr  Howe  had  spelt  a  word  by  his 
hands,  she  feeling  them  would  reproduce  it 
in  her  types.  Three  months  sufficed  to  bring 
her  so  far, — an  almost  incredible  progress. 
The  process  of  Laura  Bridgman's  education 
has  been  minutely  described  in  early  days 
by  Dr  Howe,  and  later  by  Mary  S.  Lamson, 
her  subsequent  instructor.  She  gained  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  geography,  and 
became  a  very  neat  seamstress,  making 
her  own  clothes,  and  later  being  able  to 
operate  a  sewing-machine.  She  did'  house 
work  also,  and  went'  with  great  ease  about 
the  places  she  became  familiar  with. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  her  case 
was  her  extraordinary  mental  development 
in  the  realm  of  abstract  ideas.  She  herself 
began  this  with  questioning  Dr  Howe  on  the 
beginnings  of  thing?.  Land  and  sea  were,  she 
existed,  others  existed — how  did  they  come 
to  exist?  Dr  Howe  set  forth  to  her 
the  idea  of  God,  the  origin  of  all, 
his  character  of  goodness  and  wisdom, 
and  she  seized  upon  all  he  said  with  avidity 
and  a  singular  intelligence.  Her  religious 
life  was  from  that  day  serious  and  sure. 
She  never  felt  the  necessity  of  a    creed,  aud 


f         (11    perceptive  faculties  are  marvelous,  and  it  i<  to  these  source 
that  Mr.  Anagnos  traces  everything  which  appears  miraculous 
or   mysterious.     He    says  that    -names,  facts,  descriptions, 
figures,  dates,  are  all  arranged  in  perfect  order  in  the  capa 
cious  recesses  of  her  cerebral  structure  so  that  she  can  use 

them  at  will."     It  seems  as  if   she  absolutely  never  forgot 

anvthinjr.  "  => 

The  loveliness  of  the  child's  disposition  isTesFshown  in 
an  extract  from  Miss  Sullivan's  report  : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  activity  of  Helen's  mind,  she  is  a 
very  natural  child.  She  is  fond  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  loves 
dearly  to  be  with  other  children.  She  is  never  fretful  or 
irritable,  and  I  have  never  seen  her  impatient  with  her  play- 
mates because  they  failed  to  understand  her.  She  will  play 
for  hours  together  with  children  who  cannot  understand  a 
single  word  she  spells,  and  it  is  extremely  pathetic  to  watch 
the  eager  gestures  and  excited  pantomime  through  which  her 
ideas  and  emotions  find  expression.  Occasionally  some  little 
boy  or  girl  will  try  to  learn  the  manual  alphabet.  Then  it  is  ! 
beautiful  to  observe  with  what  patience,  sweetness  and  perse- 
verance Helen  endeavors  to  bring  the  unruly  fingers  of  her 
little  friend  into  proper  position.  Her  own  heart  is  so  full  of  | 
love  and  sympathy,  that  it  responds  quickly  to  the  needs  of 
others,  and  her  affectionate  nature  endears  her  to  all  with 
whom  she  comes  in  contact.  She  had  never  known  anything 
of  the  merry  Christmas  season  until  last  year,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  with  what  joyful  surprise  she  hailed  the 
revelation  of  its  existence.  She  entered  happily  into  the 
spirit  of  giving  and  receiving.  During  this  time  we  had 
many  manifestations  of  the  unselfishness  and  goodness  of  the 
child's  disposition.  One  evening,  while  going  about  among 
the  children  at  a  Christmas-tree  festival,  she  discovered  a 
little  girl  who  had  been  overlooked  in  the  distribution  of 
presents.  Helen  searched  for  the  child's  gifts,  but  not  finding 
them,  she  flew  to  her  own  and  selected  a  mug,  a  thing  which 
she  prized  most  highly,  and  gave  it  to  the  little  stranger  with 
abundant  love." 

The  age  of  miracles  is  not  yet  past  when  such  develop- 
ment as  this  is  possible.     Miss  Sullivan  has  proved  equal  to  I 
her  task,  and  the  whole  scientific  world  owes  her  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  her  wise  and  conscientious  teachings.     And  to 
Mr.  Anagnos,  who  has  given  years  of  study  and  thought  to 
the  education  of  the  blind,  must  credit  be  given  for  services  J 
which  he  wholly  ignores.     It  has  been  the  fortune  of  these 
two  to  have  the  training  of  Helen  Keller  cast  in  their  way. 
Nobly,  wisely,  intelligently,  unselfishly,  they  have  given  the  [ 
best  work  of  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  the  afflicted,  and  lo ! 
Helen  Keller,  the  child  in  darkness  and  bondage,  steps  forth 
into  a  world  which  is  overflowing  with  light  and  love  for  her. 

The  following  passage  from  a  recent  private  letter  shows 
the  ease  with  which  the  little  girl  writes  :  — 

"  I  have  been  at  home  a  great  many  weeks  now.  It 
made  me  feel  very  sad  to  leave  Boston,  and  I  missed  all  of  my 
friends  greatly,  but  of  course  I  was  glad  to  get  back  to  my 
lovely  home  once  more.  My  darling  little  sister  is  growing 
very  fast.  Sometimes  she  tries  to  spell  very  short  words  on 
her  fingers,  but  she  is  too  young  to  remember  hard  words. 
When  she  is  older  I  will  teach  her  many  things  if  she  is 
patient  and  obedient.  My  teacher  says,  if  children  learn  to 
be  patient  and  gentle  while  they  are  little,  that  when  they 
grow  to  be  ladies  and  gentlemen  they  will  not  forget  to  be  kind 
and  loving  and  brave.  I  hope  I  shall  be  courageous  always. 
A  little  girl  in  a  story  was  not  courageous.  She  thought  she 
saw  little  elves    with   tall   pointed   hats  peeping  from  between 


she  never  knew  what  a  multiplicity  of  creeds 
there  are  in  the  world.     Her   moral    charac- 
ter grew  symmetrically,  and  it    was    noticed 
that  while  she  was  ready    to    accord    every 
other  person  his  or  her  rights,    she    was    ex- 
acting as  to  her  own.     Her  achievement    of 
language    did    not  include  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge  ot    grammatical    forms,    and  what  she 
wrote  often  required  a  little  imagination  to 
Diece      out:      but      she      wrote      touchine 
letters,     and    sometimes     what    she    called 
poems,    which  are  extremely  interesting  to 
students  of  the  nature  of  the  mind.     Her  use 
of   adjectives    was    very    striking    from    its 
picturesqueness.       She    chose    phrases    that 
gave    the  idea    of    feeling,  most  frequently, 
and  yet  she  often  struck  out  a  bold  image  in 
a  style  that  has  heen  called  Homeric. 

Nothing  more  interesting  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  training  the  human  reason  and 
bringing  out  a  soul  from  utter  darkness  than 
the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman.  When 
Charles  Dickens  came  to  this  country  in  1842 
he  visited  her  at  Dr  Howe's  school,  and  his 
mention  of  her  in  "American  Notes"  has 
been  given  a  disproportionate  share  in  mak- 
ing her  case  known.  It  has  become,  indeed, 
one  of  the  celebrated  cases  of  the  world,  and 
a  great  spur  to  humane  endeavor  in  behalf 
of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  dumb  in  civil- 
ized nations.  Laura  Bridgman  has  been  a 
successful  teacher  in  the  South  Boston  insti- 
tution, and  has  made  her  home  there  always 
during  the  school  sessions,  while  spending 
her  summers  at  Hanover  with  her  family. 
Her  mother  is  still  living. 
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The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
celebrate  June  4  as  their  commencement 
day,  the  public  exercises  being  held  at 
Tremont  Temple  at  3  P.  M.  Opening  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot.  An  overture 
by  the  band  will  be  followed  by  exercises, 
literary,  musical  and  physical,  varied  and 
well  chosen.  A  reading  by  Edith  Thomas, 
whose  extraordinary  deprivations  (she  is 
totally  deaf  as  well  as  blind)  make  her 
education  a  subject  of  marked  interest. 
The  friends  of  the  Kindergarten  will  rejoice 
in  a  pretty  exhibition  of  work  and  play  by 
little  children.  Valedictory  by  Miss  French, 
and  diplomas  awarded  to  eleven  young 
women  and  men.  The  meeting  will  close 
with  the  glad  chorus  by  Benedict,  "Joy, 
Joy!  Freedom  to-day  I"  Tickets  of  ad- 
mission are  with  M.  Anagnos,  South  Bos- 
ton, or  at  No.  37  Avon  Street.  No  tickets 
required  for  second  balcony. 
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SUNDAY,  MAY  26,   1889. 


Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D..  will  preside  at 

the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  to  be  held  at 
Tremont  Temple,  Tuesday,  June  4.  at  8 
p.  m.  Rev.  James  De  Normaudie  will  sneak 
in  the  kindergarten  for  little  sightless  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Anagnos  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
tickets  to  any  who  may  wish  to  attend  the 
exercises,  and  such  persons  are  requested  to 
scud  a  Dost  card  to  him  at  tbe  institution, 
South  Boston. 

While  Queen  Victoria  was  celebrating 
her  seventieth  birthday,  Laura  Bridgman 
was  passing  to  the  "summer  land."  Of  these 
two  women,  Laui:a  will  live  in  history,  per- 
haps, almost  as  Ions  as  Victoria. 
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the  bushes  and  dancing  down  the  long  alleys,  and  the  poor 
little  girl  was  terrified.  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  Christmas? 
I  had  many  lovely  presents  given  to  me.  The  other  day  I 
had  a  line  party.  All  of  my  dear  little  friends  came  to  see 
me.  We  played  games,  and  ate  ice-cream  and  cake  and 
fruit.  Then  Ave  had  great  fun.  The  sun  is  shining  brightly 
today,  and  I  hope  Ave  shall  go  to  ride  if  the  roads  are  dry. 
In  a  few  days  the  beautiful  spring  will  be  here.  I  am  very 
glad,  because  I  love  the  warm  sunshine  and  the  fragrant 
flowers.  I  think  flowers  grow  to  make  people  very  happy 
and  good.  I  have  four  dolls  now.  Cedric  is  my  little  boy, 
he  is  named  from  Lord  Fauntleroy.  He  has  big  brown  eyes, 
and  long  golden  hair  and  pretty  round  cheeks.  Ida  is  my 
baby.  A  lady  brought  her  to  me  from  Paris.  She  can  drink 
milk  like  a  real  baby.  Lucy  is  a  fine  lady.  She  has  on  a 
dainty  lace  dress  and  satin  slippers.  Poor  old  Nancy  is 
arrowinir  old  and  very  feeble.     She  is  almost  an  invalid." 


FOUNDED  BY    HORACE     flBEELIT 


SATURDAY,  MAY  25,  1889. 


DEATH  OF LAUBA  B.  BBIDGMAN. 


THE    FAMOUS    BLIND    DEAF-MUTE    PASSES 
AWAY. 


DEAF,    DUMB    AND    BLIND    AFTER    HER    SECOND 

YEAR— HER   WONDEEPUL  PBOGBESS   UNDER 

DR.1      HOWE'S      TBAINING. 
Boston,  May  24.— Laura  Dewey  Brldgman  died  to- 
day at  the  South  Boston  Asylum,  where  she  had  long 
dwelt.         ,  

Miss  Brldgman  was  born  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  on 
December  21,  1829.  She  was  born  possessed  of  all  her 
faculties,  but  during  her  infancy  she  was  subject  to 
severo  fits.  When  eighteen  months  old  there  was  an 
improvement  in  her  health,  and  when  two  years  old 
she  is  said  to  have  been  more  active  and  intelligent 
than  most  children  of  her  age.  But  scarlet  fever, 
which  carried  away  her  two  older  sisters,  brought  hei 
vory  low.  She  lost  her  eyesight  and  her  sense  of  hearing, 
and  for  five  months  she  was  left  in  a  darkened 
room.  Her  sense  of  smell  was  almost  destroyed  and 
her  taste  was  much  impaired.  The  sense  of  touch  was 
the  on'ly  means  with  which  she  could  communicate 
with  others.  She  could  not  walk  without  support  for 
a  year,  and  It  was  two  years  before  she  could  sit  up 
all  day.  Her  health  returned  when  she  was  five 
years  old  and  her  mind  became  eager  for  knowledge. 
Deafness  had  been  followed  by  dumbness,  and  it  was 
only  by  feeling  the  motion*  of  her  mother's  hands 
that  she  could  make  any  progress.  Sewing,  knitting 
and  braiding  were  taught  her. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  then 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,,  in 
South  Boston,  went  to  see  her.  ne  persuaded  her 
parents  to  let  him  take  charge  of  her,  and  It  was 
through  him  that  the  avenues  of  Instruction  were 
opened  to  her. 

Laura  was  eight  years  old  when  she  was  taken  te 
the  institution,  and  there  she  remained  until  her 
death.  Dr.  Howe,  assisted  by  Miss  Drew,  began  her 
first  aesson  by  giving  her  the  word  knife,,  which  was 
printed  in  raised  letters  on  a  slip  of  paper.  Then  a 
knife  was  given  to  her.  By  repeating  this  process 
with  other  articles  she  was  led  to  understand  what 
words  represented.  Then  she  learned  to  spell,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  year  her  first  writing  lesson  was  given 
her.  She  was  slower  in  Beaming  to  write  well  than 
many  of  the  blind  children.  After  she  had  been  six- 
teen months  under  instruction,  Dr.  Howe,  in  an  official 
report,  said: 

It  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  she  cannot  see  a  ray  of  light,  cannot 
hear  tho  least  sound,  and  never  exercises  her  sense 
of  smell,  if  she  has  any.  Thus  her  mind  dwells  in 
darkness  and  stillness  as  profound  as  that  of  a  closed 
tomb  at  midnight.  Of  beautiful  sights  and  sweet 
sounds  and  pleasant  odars  she  has  no  conception; 
nevertheless,  she  seems  as  happy  and  playful  as  a 
bird  or  a  lamb  ;  and  the  employment  of  her  intellectual 


faculties,  or  acquirement"  of  a  new  Idea,  gives  her  a 
vivid  pleasure,  which  is  plainly  marked  in  her  ex- 
pressive features,  she  novcr  seems  to  repine,  but 
has  all  the  buoyancy  and  gayety  of  childhood. 

At  this  time  Laura  had  become  quite  export  in 
talking  with  her  fingers,  and  only  persons  accustomed 
to  tills  language  could  follow  her  rapid  motions  with 
the  eye.  In  walking  through  a  passage-way,  with 
her  hands  before  her,  she  know  all  the  persons  she 
met,  and  gave  them  a  passing  sign  of  recognition, 
but  she  embraced  affectionately  her  favorites,  and 
expressed  the  varied  language  of  the  emotions  by  the 
lips  as  well  as  by  tho  fingers.  After  she  had  been 
twenty-eight  months  under  Instruction  she  made  great 
progress  in  expressing  her  ideas,  and  had  learned  to 
write  letters.  Addition  and  subtraction  in  small 
numbers  were  also  familiar  to  her,  and  she  could 
count   and    conceive    objects   up    to    100    in   number. 

On  January  29,  1842,  Laura  was  visited  by  Charlsa 
Dickens,  who  was  so  much  interested  In  her  that  ha 
remained  several  hours.  His  visit  is  described  in  his 
"Notes  on  America."  In  order  to  prevent  her  being 
made  proud  and  selfish  by  undue  attention,  she  was 
never  told  that  people  came  to  see  her  parti eulairly, 
and  she  always  understood  that  their  toterest  was  in 

the    blind    children    generally. 

A  remarkable  faculty  of  Laura  Bridgman  was  her 
ability   to   read   character,    and   this   she  did   literally 
at    her   fingers'    ends.     She    was   very    thoughtful    of 
her  friends,  and  liked  to  aid  the  poor.      At  the  time 
of    the    famine   in    Ireland    she    bought,    with    money 
which  she  had  earned  by  her  work,  a  barrel  of  flour, 
which    was    sent   to    the    sufferers.     In    the    summer 
of  1852,   when   she  was   twenty-three  years  old,   she 
undertook  to  make  her  permanent  home  in  her  father's 
house  in  Hanover,  but  she  became  so  homesick  that 
at  last  she  was  confined  to  her  bed,  and  Dr.   Howe, 
who  went  to  see  her,  found  that  she  was  almost  at 
death's  door.      He   had   her  brought   back   to  the   in- 
stitution, where  in  time  she  fully  recovered  her  health. 
During   a   subsequent  visit  to   Hanover  in   1863   she 
was    baptized    and    admitted    to    membership    in    the 
Baptist   Church,    with    which    her   parents   were   con- 
nected.     In  1876  she  lost   the  great  teacher  who  had 
opened    to   her   the    avenues   of   communication   with 
the  outer  world ;  her  health  suffered  severely  from  the 
blow    and  when  she  went  on   a  visit  to   her  mother 
the  following  summer  it  was  thought  doubtful  if  she 
lived   to   return.     Soon   afterward   she  was   called   to 
mourn  the  death   of  her  devoted  friend  and  teacher. 
Miss    Rogers.     Yet,    despite    these    trials,    she    lived 
on  1m.  possession  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  health,  con* 
sideling  her  frail  physical  system. 

On  December  21,  1887,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
her  admission  to  the  institution  was  commemorated, 
Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Dr.  Howe's  widow,  presiding 
at  the  reception.  Dr.  Howe,  m  his  win,  left  Miss 
Bridgman  tie  interest  on  $2,000  annually. 


//rf 


THE  BOSTON  TIMES 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY,   JUNE  2,  1889. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES. 

The  question  of  what  can  be  done  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  blind,  and  for  their  equipment 
for  the  battle  of  life,  will  have  an  appropriate 
and  significant  answer  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  at  3 
p.  m„  when  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  will  occur  at  Tremont 
Temple.    The  exhibition  will  be  arranged  to 
represent    the  different    departments   of  the 
school,  embracing  recitations  in  physics,  geog- 
raphy and  reading,  a  variety  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental selections,  and  a  most  interesting 
exercise  for  the  little  kindergarten  children  in 
butter-making,  in   modelling   in  clay  and  in  a 
pleasing  hay-making  game.    During   the  pro- 
gress of  the  children's  part,  Rev.  James  De  Nor- 
mandie  will  speak  for  the  kindergarten.    Gym- 
'  nasties  and  military  drill  will  give  variety  to 
the  programme.    Edith  M.   Thomas,   who   is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  will  he  present  and  read 
by  touch.    Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  sales 
rooms  of  the  Institution,  37   Avon  street,  and 
will  entitle  holders  to  reserved  seats  till  three 
o'clock  only.    The  second  balcony  is  free  at  the 
opening  of  the  doors,  and  a  cordial  invitation  is 
extended  to  the  public  to  be  present. 
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SUNDAY  HERALD. 

BOSTON.  MAY  26.  1889. 


LAURA    BRIDQMAN. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  accomplished  nothing 
by  which  he  will  be  better  remembered 
than  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman. 
To  change  the  words  of  Coleridge,  she 
was  the  first  that  ever  burst  the  confines 
of  that  silent  life  in  which  per- 
sons who  are  born  deaf,  mute  and 
blind  were  doomed  to  remain  as 
if  in  prison.  Her  attainments,  un- 
der such  limitations,  were  the  marvel  of 
all  who  were  acquainted  with  her,  and 
the  sweetness  and  loveliness  of  her  char- 
acter shone  all  the  brighter  amid  her  nat- 
ural infirmities.  All  afflicted  like  her 
have  been  Influenced  by  the  experiments 
through  which  Dr.  Howe  made  her  con- 
scious of  human  brotherhood.  The 
cases  of  Helen  Keller  and  Edith  Thomas 
are  parallel  with  hers,  but  what  was  ac- 
complished with  Miss  Bridgman 
by  experiment  alone  has  been 
reached  in  the  case  of  these 
girls  through  experiments  directed 
by  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  now  dem- 
onstrated beyond  a  doubt  that  persons 
deprived  of  three  senses  can  be  so  re- 
stored that,  in  many  respects,  they  seem 
to  be  deprived  of  none,  and  all  this  has 
come  through  the  efforts  that  Dr.  Howe 
perseveringly  made  in  order  that  Laura 
Bridgman,  then  not  much  older  than 
Helen  Keller,  might  be  mentally  awak- 
ened and  made  the  remarkable  woman 
that  she  has  proved  herself  to 
be.  Humanity  is  finely  touched 
and  truly  ennobled  by  such  a 
philanthropic  act ;  but  Dr.  Howe's  effort 
goes  so  far  beyond  Laura  Bridgman  and 
involves  so  much  for  the  future  that  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  her  apart  from 
those  who  have  since  been  put  into 
closer  and  more  conscious  touch  with 
their  kind.  It  is  not  only  iu  her  charac- 
ter, but  in  her  attainments,  that  Laura 
Bridgman  has  been  a  notable  woman. 
It  is  in  and  through  these,  as  her 
capacities  have  been  broadened  by 
faithful  education,  that  it  has  been  shown 
what  can  be  done  for  others,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  public  usefulness  of  her 
career  is  to  be  appreciated.  She  has 
been  the  banner  patient  of  Dr.  Howe 
and  of  the  institution  which  he  founded, 
and  the  two  girls  now  being  educated 
under  its  auspices  are  also  pioneers  in  a 
philanthropic  work  which  is  felt  as  far 
as  civilization  and  Christianity  extend. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


SA1UKDAT,    MAY    25,    1889. 


JULIA      WARD     HOWE. 


HER    APPROACHING    SEVENTIETH    BIRTH- 
DAT. 


There  are  many  lives  given  to  public  causes, 
ana  there  are  vastly  many  more  passed  in  pri- 
vate station  whose  sympathies,  from  lack  of 
opportunity  or  the  pressure  of  the  struggle 
for  existence,  never  become  more  than  passive. 
The  fortunate  lot  of  those  endowed  with  such 
sympathies  is  to  have  wealth  enou  h  to  provide 
in  advance  for  the  needs  of  the  day,  and  to  be 
able  to  look  forward  to  the  morrow  with  the  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  it  can  be  given  to  the 
cause  that  needs  assistance.  How  much  more 
meritorious,  then,  is  the  record  which  combines 
the  story  of  domestic  duties  performed 
and  public  duties  faithfully  executed.  In 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  is  blessed 
with  the  privileges  of  wife  and  mother,  warm  ac- 
tive public  sympathies  imply  that  wider  uiateruil 
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PERKINS   INSTITUTION 


]YIassacl?usetts  School  -for  fyc  Bli^d 


(Bos Ion,  May  11,  i88g. 
To  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution :  — 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  School  will  be  held  at 
Tremont  Temple,   on   Tuesday,  June  4,   at  3  (P.M. 

Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  T). ,  will  preside,  and  (Rev.  fames  (De 
J/ormandie  will  speak  on  the  kindergarten  for  little  sightless 
children. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with 
your  presence. 

The  seats  on  the  floor  and  in  the  first  balcony  of  the  Temple 
will  be  reserved  for  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  institution,  to  whom  this  invi- 
tation is  sent,  until  Saturday,  May  23.  Tickets  are  ready  for 
delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  them  are 
requested  to  send  me  a  postal  card  indicating  the  number  wished 
for.     It  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to  forward  them  at  once. 

The  seats  will  be  reserved  until  three  o'clock,  punctually, 
when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all  vacant 
places. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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Please  observe  that  the  seats  will  be  reserved  until  3 

o'clock  only,  and  that  members  of  the  eorporation  and  all 

other  friends  and  patrons  of  the  institution,  to  whom  this 

invitation  is  sent,  can  have  their  choice  of  tickets  until 

Saturday,   Map  25th.      Please  be  so  kind   as  to  send 

your  order  without  delay. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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spirit  which  takes  to  itself  the  wronged  humanity 
for  redress.  We  have  the  assurance  of  Bacon  that 
single  or  childless  persons  have  done  the  most  for 
humanity,  because  they  have  given  to  humanity 
that  affection  of  which  the  natural  object  hail 
been  denied  them.  But  If  we  accept  this  rule 
from  the  great  philosopher,  we  find  notable  ex- 
ceptions in  all  history  and  many  in  the  chronicles 
of  that  great  humanitarian  movement  which  be- 
gan more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  which, 
starting  with  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  is, 
its  first  task  accomplished,  diffusing  its 
accumulated  energies  in  social  reforms 
It  is;  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
great  struggle  which  enlisted  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  free  North  and  West,  so  strengthened  its 
moral  perception  that  it  is  today  seeing  as  wrongs 
in  our  social  conditions  things  to  which  our  fore- 
fathers were  (if  not  blind)  indifferent. 

Some  of  those  who,  in  that  great  formative 
movement  of  disestablishment,  bore  upon  their 
shoulders  the  cares  and  weariness  of  both  private 
and  public  station  are  still  with  us.  So  many 
have  passed  away,  however,  that  the  birthday  of 
one  who  is  still  with  us  has  a  happy  yet  solemn 
interest,  not  only  for  compatriots,  but  for  the 
young,  who  can  only  read  of  what  their  fathers 
saw.  It  should  be  a  cause  of  congratulation 
outside  the  circle  of  immediate  friendship  that 
the  seventieth  birthday  of  one  who  has  labored  so 
long  and  well  for  the  advancement  of  many  good 
causes  as  has  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  finds  her 
still  possessed  of  that  energetic  good  will  to  which 
not  alone  her  sex,  but  her  time  owes  so  much. 

Born  in  New  York,  May  27, 1819,  the  child  of 
parents  in  affluent  circumstances,  it  would  have 
been  not  only  pardonable  but  natural  had  she  re- 
carded  her  future  as  confined  to  what  the  world 
deems  the  social  sphere  to  which  she  be- 
longed by  bitth.  .  From  her  girlhood,  how- 
ever, she  felt  that  public  interests  and 
public  duties  had  a  demand  upon  her  abilities 
which  her  powers  of  industry  enabled  her  to  an- 
swer without  disregard  for  the  requirements  of 
home.  United  in  youth  to  one  whose  life  was 
philanthropy,  she  found  in  him  one  who  was 
counsellor  and  sympathizer,  and  their  union  was 
one  from  which  has  resulted  an  addition  to  the 
store  of  the  world's  happiness.  With  her  husband 
she  was  associated  in  his  literary  labors  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  slave,  assisting  him  in 
the  editorial  management  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  days  when  that  paper  had  a  pecu- 
liar prominence*  as  an  anti-slavery  organ 
Strong  in  her  syinpatiijes  with  the  slave, 
her  ardor  for  the  cause  of  union  and  liber- 
ty was  proportionately  intensified  when  the  great 
struggle  of  18C1  began.  It  was  while  visiting  thi 
camps  of  the  Union  army  near  Washington  that 
there  came  to  her  that  vision  which  found  expres- 
sion in  the  poem,  one  of  the  few  great  poems  pro- 
duced during  the  war,  to  which  she  gave  the 
name  of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  To 
her  vision  that  army  was  more  than  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  regiments;  so  many  thousands  of  sol- 
diers; men  hired  and  trained  to  fight  other  men 
hired  or  trained.  With  poetic  vision,  she  saw  the 
truth  of  that  great  cause,  and  the  moral  issues 
involved  in  it.  To  her  that  was  an  army  of 
knights,  mustered  in  the  chivalry  of  Christian 
manhood  to  fight  for  man.  And  in  that  day  of 
generous  impulse,  when  men  left  home  and  wife  and 
children,  all  that  they  held  most  dear,  to  fight  for 
a  cause  which  all  saw  could  not  triumph  except 
by  the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  the  fervid  fancy 
of  the  poetess  pictured  what  the  historian -is 
pi  one  to  overlook,  and  which  in  this  time  of 
peacefully  progressing  matenalism  can  only  be 
recalled  by  those  who  felt  the  glow  of  1861,  or 
learn  it  from  such  verse  as  Mrs.  Howe's.*  From 
the  view  of  the  camps,  where  others  saw  but  mili- 
tary precision  in  a  city  of  tents,  she  drew  the  in- 
spiration of  the  lines: 

"I  have  seen  him  in  the  watchfires  of  a  hundred 

circling  camps; 
They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  evening 

dews  and  dumps; 
I  can  read  his   righteous   sentence   by   dim  and 

flaring  lamps, 

His  day  is  marching  on. 
I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows 

of  steel : 
"As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my 

grace  shall  deal;" 
Let  the  hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent 

with  his  heel. 

Since  God  is  marching  on. 
In  this  poem,  short  but  great,  Mrs.  Howe 
seemed  both  poet  and  prophet;  like  those  of  old 
whose  lips  were  touched  by  a  coal  from  the  altar 
of  prophecy.  In  all  her  poems,  but  more  espe- 
cially those  written  during  the  war,  she  manifest 
ed  the  possession  of  that  rare  power  of  setting 
ideas  to  the  melody  of  words  which  marks  the 
true  poet.  This  charm  is  especially  conspicuous 
in  that  other    favorite  poem   of  war   time  begin- 


ning: 


"Weave  no  more  silks,  ye  Lyons  looms, 
To  deck  our  girls  for  gay  delights ; 

The  crimson  flower  of  battle  blooms, 
And  solemn  marches  fill  the  nights. 


JZ3 


S  Here  we  feel  that  not  a  word  can  be  added  that 
will  make  more  melody,  and  not  a  word  with- 
drawn without  affecting  the  stirring  euphony. 

With  her  strong,  energetic  sympathy  it  was 
natural  that  Mrs.  Howe  should,  in  the  earnestness 
of  her  belief  in  the  political  enfranchisement  of 
woman,  throw  herself  into  the  woman-suffrage 
cause  with  all  the  ardor  of  her  mind  and  heart. 
As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  England  Wo- 
men's Club  she  can  now  look  back  to  more  than 
twenty  years'  service  to  the  cause,  a  service  which 
should  not  be  underestimated  because  neither 
in  manner,  matter  or  method  she  has  gone  with 
rhe  extremists.  In  1872  Mrs.  Howe  went  to  Lon- 
don as  a  delegate  to  the  World's  Prison  Reform 
Congress,  and  while  there  took  part  in  founding 
the  Woman's  Peace  Association.  As  the  presi- 
dent of  the  woman's  branch  of  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition,  Mrs.  Howe  contributed  materially 
towards  that  closer,  mutual  knowledge  of  the  two 
sections  which  the  exposition  did  so  much  to  pro- 
mote. Mrs.  Howe  has  published  several  books, 
including  "Passion  Flowers"  (1854),  "Words  foi 
the  Hour"  (1857),  "The  World's  Own,"  a  dram  i 
produced  at  Wallack's  Theatre  (1855),  "A  Trip  to 
Cuba  "  (18G0),  "  Later  Lyrics  "  (18CC),  "  From 
the  Oak  to  the  Olive"  (18G8),  "Sex  and  Edu- 
cation," a  reply  to  Dr.  Clarke's  "Sex  in  Educa- 
tion" (1874),  "Modern  Society"  (1881),  "Life  of 
Margaret  Fuller"  (1883).  Such  a  list  gives  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  activity  of  Mrs.  Howe's 
mind  and  of  the  industry  of  her  pen,  for  her  cor- 
respondence in  the  causes  in  which  she  has  been 
embarked  is  multifarious.  Mrs.  Howe  has  ever 
seemed  to  take  to  herself  as  her  motto,  "Noblesse 
oblige,"  realizing  its  noblest  sense,  that  great 
gifts  are  trusts  for  others  less  bountifully  en- 
dowed. 


School  for  the  Blind. 


A  circular  just  issued  by  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  contains  the  announcement  that  the 
graduating  exercises  of  that  school  will  be  held 
in  Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  at  3  P.  M. 
It  includes  a  programme  which  outlines  an  enter- 
tainment that  promises  to  be  the  choicest  of  its 
kind.  As  an  introductory,  an  organ  fugue  from 
Bach  will  be  rendered  while  the  audience  are  as- 
sembling. Dr.  Eliot,  who  presides,  will  make  the 
opening  address.  An  overture  by  the  band,  musi- 
cal performances  by  the  kindergarten  children, 
exercises  in  physics,  reading  and  geography,  and 
an  instrumental  duet,  comnlete  the  first  part 
of  the  programme.  After  gymnastics,  mili- 
tary drill  and  a  chorus,  the  little  ones 
from  the  kindergarten,  of  whom  there  are 
thirty  now  in  attendance,  will  perform  their  part 
—perhaps  the  most  interesting  part,  as  the  tiny 
fingers  display  their  skill  in  "butter  making"  and 
"hay  making,"  and  the  sweet  voices  in  song  ex- 
press the  new  joy  and  brightness  that  have  come 
to  their  lives.  Rev.  James  Da  Normandie  will 
speak  in  behalf  of  this  school.whose  urgent  needs, 
together  with  those  of  numerous  waiting  appli- 
cants, will  be  made  apparent.  Little  Edith  Thom- 
as, who  is  making  good  progress,  will  be  present 
and  take  part  in  reading.  The  valedictory  will  be 
delivered  by  Miss  Eunice  French,  after  which  the 
presentation  of  diplomas  to  eleven  graduates  by 
Dr.  Eliot,  and  a  chorus  of  mixed  voices  will  close 
the  exercises.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the 
salesroom  of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  street. 
Xo  tickets  are  required  for  the  second  balcony  of 
the  Temple,  to  which  the  public  is  cordially  in- 
vited. 
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JULIA   WARD   HOWE. 


The  Completion  of  70  Beauti- 
ful   1'eais  of  Life. 


Personal    Privileges   Transmuted 
Into   Aid  in   Social   Progress. 


A  Susrgestive  and  Picturesque  Panora- 
ma of  Half  a  Century. 
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"Arise  and  call  Iter  blossed,  ^venty  years!" 
" Philosophy  can  bake  no  bread,  but  she  can 
procure  for  us  God,  Freedom  and  Immortality." 
The  words  of  Novalis  cpme  to  us  today  with  a 
new  and  deeper  significance,  in  contem- 
plating the  70  years  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  whose  completion  will  be  celebra- 
ted in  this  city  on  Monday,  May  27,  at  the  home 
oi  Mrs.  Howe  on  Beacon  street. 
For  a  life  so  fine  in  its  quality,  so  exalted  in 


its  purposes,  bo  comprehensive  in  its  response 
to  the  world's  needs,  so  strong  and  noble  in  its 
realizations,   is   a   life   whose  basis  is  divine 
philosophy  and  whose    illumination  is  divine 
love.    From  these  two  sources— the  intellectual 
and  the  spiritual— has  Mrs.  Howe  drawn  her 
strength  and  her  inspirations.     For  there  is 
nothing  so  practical  as   thought.    ''Ideals  are 
the  creators  and  feeders  of  the  world,"  well 
said  George  Eliot,  and  Lowell  pays  tribute  to 
their  power  in  the  lin9S : 
"Get  but  the  truth  once  uttered,  and  Itis  like 
A  star,  new-born,  that,  circling  into  place. 
Not  all  the  tumult  of  the  earth  can  shake." 

Never,  in  the  history  of  social  progress,  has  a 
life  been  more  clearly  seen  to  be  the  expres- 
sion of  high  and  wise  thought  than  is  that  of 
her  to  whom  we-briug  oar  tribute  today,— Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe. 

On  May  27, 181,9,  near  Bowling  Graen,  then  a 
fashionable  quarter  of  New  York  city,  Julia 
Ward  was  born.  Her  father,  Samuel  Ward, 
was  a  man  important  in  finance,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  banking  firm  of  Prime,  Ward  &  King, 
and  the  first  president  of  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. He  is  described  as  of  dignified  pres- 
ence, of  severe  integrity  and  "exceptionally 
strict  in  his  views  of  language  and  deport- 
ment." The  mother,  Julia  (Cutler)  Ward,  died 
at  the  age  of  28,  leaving  six  children,  of  whom 
the  little  Julia  was  -Wit  five  years  of  age.  A 
portrait  painted  of  Mrs.  Ward  at  the  age  of  21 
hangs  over  the  mautel  in  the  dining-room  of 
Mrs.  Howe's  Beacon-street  home,  revealing  a 
lovely  young  creature  who  is  called  by  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  in  playful 
tenderness,  "Oar  little  grandmamma."  There 
were  two  younger  sisters,  of  whom  the  one  is 
now  Mrs.  Terry  of  Rome,  and  the  other  is 
is  living  in  California,  where  her  estate 
has  found  itself  famous  through  the  magic 
touch  of  her  niece,  Maud  Howe,  who  laid  there 
the  scene  of  her  novel,  "The  San  Roaario 
Rancbe." 

Mr.  Samuel  Ward,  the  elder  brother,  may 
almost  be  called  a  national  character,  so  well 
known  was  he  as  a  man  of  society  and  affairs. 
Mrs.  Terry,  as  is  well  known,  first  married  Mr. 
Crawford,  the  sculptor,  and  the  novelist,  F.  Mar- 
ion Crawford,  is  her  son.  After  Mr.  Crawford's 
death  she  married  her  present  husband,  Mr. 
Terry.  The  family  is  a  distinguished  one,  each 
of  its  members  having  that  force  of  individu- 
ality that  stands  for  something  in  life.  Mrs. 
Terry  is  said  to  be  a  most  accomplished  and 
charming  woman. 

It  was  made  evident  at  a  Very  early  period 
of  Jmia  Ward's  childhood  that  hers  was  an  ex- 
ceptional nature.  She  had  the  scholar's  faculty 
for  acquirement,  especially  in  all  departments 
of  belles  lettres.  She  had  remarkable  facility 
in  acquiring  languages ;  music  was  to  her  an 
enthusiasm,  and  her  own  compositions  impressed 
her  masters  with  the  conviction  that  she  should 
devote  herself  exclusively  to  its  cultivation. 

When  Miss  Ward  was  in  her  lGth  year  an 
event  occurred  which  proved  to  be  one  of  those 
most  determining  influences  that  come  into  the 
life  of  an  impressionable  nature.  This  was  the 
return  of  her  brother,  Samuel  Ward,  Jr.,  from 
Germany,  where  he  had  studied,  and  where  he 
met  and  travelled  with  Mr.  Longfellow.  He 
came  "brimming  over  with  the  romance,  the 
poetry,  the  music  of  Germany,"  and  bis  sister's 
every  thought  was  stimulated  aad  quickened 
by  this  new  vitality.  Before  this  Mr.  Ward  had 
built  a  large  house  on  Bond  street  and  Broad- 
way— far  up  town  in  those  days.  It  was  a 
home  of  luxurious  and  tasteful  elegance,  and  a 
centre  of  social  and  artistic  life.  -The  careful 
and  thorough  training  of  the  three  daughters 
went  on,  and  that  more  extended  education  of 
outward  impressions  and  enlargement  of  sym- 
pathies was  theirs.  The  youthful  habits  of 
study  acquired  by  Mrs.  Howe  have  never  been 
laid  aside.  Her  little  volume  of  Kant  has  been 
a  daily  companion,  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  her  experience  with  the  "Ethic"  had 
resembled  that  of  Prof.  William  T.  Harris,  who 
relates  that  he  spent  eight  years  over  one  (or 
a  few)  pages,  before  grasping  the  meaning. 
After  that,  however,  his  intimacy  with  the 
thought  of  the  great  philosopher  suffered  no  re- 
buffs. 

The  rich  life  of  art,  culture,  society  led  by 
Miss  Ward  received  its  first  shock  in  the  death 
of  hei  father,  which  occurred  when  she  was 
twenty-one  or  two.  Soon  after  she  came  on 
a  visit  to  Boston,  where  she  met  with  Emerson, 
Sumner,    Margaret     Fuller,     James    Frecmau 


Clarke,  Horace  Mann  and.  others  who  were  des- 
tined to  be  the  friends  and  co-workers  of  her 
future  life.  There  is  a  very  striking  thought  in 
one  of  George  Eliot's  novels  where  she  speaks 
of  the  indifference  with  which  we  may  view  our 
unintroduced  neighbor,  while  Destiny  stands 
by,  sarcastic,  with  the  dramatis  persona?  folded 
in  her  hands.  Something  of  this  thought  sug- 
gests itself  as  one  sees,  as  in  a  vision,  this  beau- 
tiful young  woman,  in  all  her  charm  and  loveli- 
ness, just  brought  to  the  threshold  of  what  was 
to  be  her  future  life.  Miss  Ward  had  an  unusual 
fascination  of  manner,  we  are  told,  and  one  can 
well  believe  this. 

"IFor  manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind."( 

A  great  enlargement  of  life— yet  all  in  t'iey 
line  of  the  natural  evolution  of  noble  powers, 
awaited  Miss  Ward.  Among  the  new  friends 
presented  to  her  was  one— a  man  of  picturesque 
and  magnetic  manner,  of  a  preseace  ctlcu- 
lated  to  compel  those  around  him  to  a  more 
serious  and  thoughtful  plane,  a  hero  who  held 
the  accorded  place  of  a  leader  in  this  galaxy  of 
thinkers.  This  was  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe.  "Ac- 
customed to  a  society  of  learned  men  whose 
whole  energy  was  given  to  thought  and  specu- 
lation, what  wonder  that  the  character 
of  the  chivalrous  man,  who  thought  and 
worked  out  his  thought  with  an  enthu- 
siasm and  steady  persistence  which  com- 
pelled success,  should  attract  the  sensitive 
romantic  young  girl  who  had  lived  hitherto  in 
an  atmosphere  of  speculative  thought,"  wrote 
Maud  Howe  recently  of  her  father,  and  perhaps 
no  words  could  more  graphically  depict  the  at- 
traction between  this  hero  of  the  hour  and  the 
lovely  young  woman.  In  1843  Miss  Ward  aad 
Dr.  Howe  were  married,  and  immediately 
sailed  for  Europe  accompanied  by  the  younger 
sister  of  the  bride,  Miss  Annie  Ward.  They  re- 
mained abroad  two  years.  It  was  a  brilliant 
social  epoch  in  England  at  this  time,  as  is  so 
graphically  revealed  in  the  letters  of  Motley  re- 
cently published,  who  depicts  London  society 
in  some  of  its  most  brilliant  phases;  and  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Howe  were  cordially  received  by  a 
host  of  famous  people.  Among  these  were 
Dickens,  Monckton  Milnes,  afterward  Lord 
Houghton,  Carlyle,  Sydney  Smith,  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Thomas  Moore,  Samuel  Rogers 
and  Lord  Morpeth.  Sydney  Smith,  alluding  to 
Dr.  Howe's  work  for  Laura  Bridgman,  spoke  of 
him  as  "the  modern  Pygmalion  who  had  put  life 
into  a  statue."  A  long  and  delightful  tour  fol- 
lowed through  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
the  Tyrol  and  Germany,  and  at  last  they  ap- 
proached the  Eternal  City.  This  touched  the 
poetic  heart  of  Mrs.  Howe  moat  deeply,  and 
in  a  poem  called  "Rome,"  in  her  first  vol- 
ume, "Passion  Flowers,"  these  lines  occur  at 
the  close : 

"Oh,  my  Rome, 
As   1  have  loved  thee, 
thee!" 

And  again,  in  "The  City  of  My  Love: 

She  sits  among  the  eternal  hills 

Their  crowr  thrice  glorious  and  dear; 
Her  voice  as  a  thousand  tongues 

Of  silver  fountains,  gurgling  clear. 
•         ••.», 
And,  though  it  seem  a  childish  prayer, 

I've  breathed  it  oft  that  when  I  die 
As  thy  remembrance  dear  in  it, 

That  heart  in  thee  might  buried  lie. 

It  was  in  Rome  that  Mrs.  Howe  first  knew 
the  rapture  of  the  mother's  bliss,  for  there  was 
born  her  first  child,  Julia  Romana,  whom  we 
Lave  known  and  loved  as  Mrs.  Anagnos ;  and 
over  whose  silent  rest  in  Mt.  Auburn  the  roses 
of  two  summers  have  bloomed  and  faded. 

Returning  to  Boston,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe 
made  their  home  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  he  was  the  director.  Happy 
and  beautiful  years,  rich  with  the  mental  wealth 
of  Boston's  golden  age,  followed.  Mrs.  Howe's 
first  distinct  essay  in  literature  was  the  volume 
of  poems  called  "Passion  Flowers,"  published 
in  1853  by  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields.  One  of  the 
finest  critiques  of  these  poems  was  written  by 
that  brilliant  editorial  writer,  Lucia  Gilbert 
Calhoun,  now  Mrs.  Rankle  of  New  York,  who 
says  of  it: 

The  critics  read  it,  and  the  scholars  and 
that  small  public  which  had  heard  it  was  Mrs. 
Howe's  book  and  desired  to  know  what  sort  of 
verses  a  woman  of  society,  a  wit,  a  housewife 
and  a  mother  of  children,  would  write.  It  was 
a  book  that  invited  and  received  and  defied  crit- 
icism; a  book  powerful,  pungent  and  uaripe. 
Its  personalism  "was  terrible.  In  every  page  it 
said,  "Lo,  this  thing  that  God  has  made  and 
called  by  my  name!      What  is  it?     Why  is 


rest  God's  love  with 


, 


it?  Behold  ita  passions  and  temptations;  its 
triumphs  and  its  agonies;  its  fervors  and  its 
doubts;  its  love  and  its  scorn;  its  disappoint- 
ment and  its  acquiescence."  Here  at  last  in 
America  was  a  woman  poet ;  not  an  echo  nor  a 
shadow,  nor  a  sweet  singer  of  nothings.  An- 
other Sidney,  chivalrous,  gracious,  and  eager 
for  her  part  in  the  battles  of  life;  to  whom, 
also,  the  muse  said,  "Look  into  thy  heart  and 
write."  Clearly,  she  was  a  many-sided  woman, 
whom  heart  and  imagination  alone  would  have 
made  a  devotee,  and  her  intellect  a!one  a 
free  lance,  and  who  thus  alternately  accepted 
and  defied  destiny.  So  much  might  one  read 
of  her  history  in  this  book. 

The  poems  in  "Passion  Flowars"  lead  one  on 
breathless,  spellbound.  Here  are  a  few  Hues 
from  its  opening  salutatory : 

Brother  and  sister,  poets  dear! 

Ye  of  the  high,  impassioned  few, 
A  pilgrim  waits  your  tender  grace, 

A  wand'ring  minstrel  would  sing  with  you. 

Comfort  me  as  a  child  of  Art 

That  sorrow  from  her  mother  stole 
And  sent  to  cross  the  threshold  of  life 

Orphaned  in  heart  and  beggared  in  soul. 

Despite  faults  of  rhythm,  despite  defects  in 
lyric  grace,  there  is  poetry  of  a  true  and  fine 
and  exalted  order  in  this  book.  There  shone 
through  it  the  soul  of  a  woman  dowered  with 

"the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn,  the  love  of 
love."  It  is  poetry  that  ranked  next  to  that  of 
Elizabeth  Browuing.  Emerson,  Whittier,  LoDg- 
fellow,  Dr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Lowell,— all  held  out 
the  hatd  of  welcome  to  the  new  poet.  She  had 
known  the  true  haunts  of  the  muse:  she  had 
.-ometime  been  caught  away  iu  a  mystic  rapture 
to  the  heaven-spread  beard  and,  unlike  Ixion, 
who,  after  dining  with  the  gods,  temembered 
only  the  pattern  of  the  table-cloth,  she  brought 
bark  to  earth  the  high  thought  and  the  poet's 
vision. 
In  her  lines  on  "The  Joy  of  Poesy,"  we  flud  : 

Oh,  tremblingly  1  sit  to  sing, 

And  take  the  lyre  upon  my  knee ; 
Like  child  divine  to  mortal  maid, 
My  gift  is  full  of  awe  to  me. 
And  of  the  poet's  rapture  she  sings : 
Led  by  the  wonder  of  his  theme. 

He  writes  his  word  in  doubt  and  shade ; 
Its  glory  scarcely  shown  to  him,— 

Do  stars  look  bright  to  God  that  made? 
A    poem    entitled    "Visions1'    is     thrilling 
with  solemn,  mystical  power.     As   in  such  a 
stanza  as  this: 

Then  Life  rises  to  entomb  me ; 
Waking  I  am  all  alone ; 
Half  I  Feel  Christ  passes  from  me 
Half  I  feel  he  is  not  gone. 
Mrs.  Howe  has  always  kept    the  student's 
habits.    In  these  years  she  studied  Swedenborg, 
the  mystic,  Kant,  Spinofca,  Fichte  and  Hegel. 
She  wrote  a  brilliant  play  called  'The  World's 
Own,"  which  was  produced  in  1857  at  Wallack's 
in  New   York,    with   Matilda   Heron   in  tee 
leading  role.    Two  years  later  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Howe  accompanied  Theodore  Parker  to  Cuba, 
and  a  book  on  the  island  life  followed.    In  a 
vein  of  social  and  philosophic  essays  she  was 
unsurpassed.     Papers  appeared    from  her  on 
such    subjects   a3   "Polarity,"     "Limitation," 
"The   Idea   and  Name  of  God,"    "The   Ideal 
Church"  and  "The  Ideal  State."    These  valu- 
able  papers,  many  of  which  have  appeared  in 
the     North     American    Review,     should     be 
collected  and  brought   out  in  a  new  volume. 
They  are  full  of   intellectual  wealth,   and    it 
would  be  an   excellent  idea  for  one   of  Mrs. 
Howe's  literary  daughters   to  undertake  this 
work. 

With  that  earnest  group  of  anti-sl  ivery  work 
et8i_ Wendell  Phillips,  Charles  Sumner,  Theo- 
dore Parker,  and  John  Andrew,— Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Howe  were  prominently  identified.  They 
]  edited  the  Boston  Commonwealth,  making  it 
i  the  most  brilliant  journal  of  its  time.  "Words 
for  the  Hour,"  a  volume  of  poems,  followed 
"Passion  Flowers."  Iu  1861  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Howe,  in  company  with  Governor  and  Mrs.  An- 
drew and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Whipple  made 
a  memorable  visit  to  Washington.  It  was  in 
the  first  year  of  th9  war,  and  it  was  during  this 
visit  that  Mrs.  Howe  "sprang  from  her  bed  one 
morning  in  the  dim,  gray  light,  and,  groping 
for  pencil  and  paper,  wrote,  scarcely  seeing 
them,  the  immortal  lyric,  'The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic' "  She  was  awakened  to  find  the 
words  all  in  her  mind,  only  awaiting  their 
recording.  And  this  suggests  a  truth  re- 
garding Mrs.  Howe  that  may  as  well  be 
stated  here,  and  one  that  holds  in  condensation 
all  that  ml°ht  be  expanded  into  a  volume,— 
that  she  has,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the 
inspirational  temperament.  Her  mind  is  sus- 
ceptible, impressionable,  and  receptive  to  un- 


seen exaltations  of  influence;  and  its  exquisite 
early  training,  and  the  accumulated  culture  of 
years,  have  made  her  mind  like  a  perfectly 
toned  musical  instrument,  always  ready  to 
give  forth  the  finer  harmonies.  She  is  an 
idealist  first,  last  and  always,  and  her  whole 
scheme  of  life  is  indicated  in  a  comment  she 
once  made  at  the  Radical  Club,  on  an  essay  by 
Mr.  Weiss,  when  she  ended  her  criticism  by 
saying: 

"There  is  no  antithesis  between  the  real  and 
the  ideal.  The  ideal  is  to  rule  the  future.  The 
real  is  always  striving  to  overtake  the  ideal." 

Of  this  famous  Radical  Club  Mrs.  H>we  was 
always  a  leading  spirit.  In  the  history  of  soci- 
ety, it  is  hardly  probable  that  at  any  one  club 
there  were  ever  assembled  so  wonderful  a 
galaxy  of  genius  and  high  talent  as  at  this 
gathering,  organized  by  Rev.  John  Sargent  and 
Mrs.  Sargent,  at  whose  home  the  meetings, took 
place.  Among  these  were  Emerson,  Sumner, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe,  John  Weiss,  Theodore  Par- 
ker, Dr.Hedge,  Colonel  Higginson,  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  John  Fiske, 
David  Wasson,  Mrs.  Cheney,  Rev.  W.  H.  Chan- 
ning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  Mrs. 
Moulton,  Mr  Frothingham,  Henry  Jamas,  Miss 
Peabody,  Prof.  Pierce,  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,. 
Lydia  Maria  Child,  John  G.  Whittier;  and  many 
other  notable  people  were,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, present  at  these  remarkable  gatherings . 
The  great  and  the  gifted  of  this  century  have 
been  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Howe.  Such  men  as 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Whipple, 
Sumner,  Agassiz,  Pierce,  Victor  Hugo  and  Lie- 
ber  have  delighted  in  her  society. 

It  was  somewhere  about  1870  that  Mrs.  Howe 
became  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  po- 
litical enfranchisement  of  women.  For  years 
before,  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone— gentle,  dignified, 
logical,  and  at  once  winning  and  commanding 
in  her  silvery  voiced  eloquence— had  led  this 
hope,  which  once  seemed  so  forlorn,  and  now 
has  acquired  a  political  and  national  import- 
ance. To  Mrs.  Stone  and'Mrs.  Howe  it  chiefly 
owes  its  basis  of  social  dignity.  To  them,  as 
women  of  noble  intellect,  of  scholarly  culture, 
of  social  elevation  and  personal  loveliness  of 
character,  to  them  it  must  owe  its  first  social 
prestige  and  its  claims  to  higher  recognition. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  life 
of  Mrs.  Howe  has  been  that  of  her  public  ad- 
dresses. Nothing  could  have  seemed  more  re- 
mote from  the  probable  future  of  the  brilliant 
girl  of  society  than  that  she  should  preside  over 
conventions  assembled  in  the  name  of  social  re- 
forms. Yet  as  her  spirit  expanded  in  deepening 
lines  of  thought;  as  she  came  into  that  inherit- 
ance of  what  Prof.  Harris  well  terms,  "the 
larger  self,"  that  infinite  life  which  the  finite 
life  even  here  may  begin  to  live— as  her  sym- 
pathies broadened  and  she  came  more  and  more 
into  her  kingdom  of  the  intellectual  world — she 
entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  the  work  for  which 
she  was  heaven-commissioned.    For, 

"Spirits  are  not  finely  touched 
But  to  fine  issues." 

It  is  the  truth  of  the  prophet  and  the  poet. 
There  is  no  element  of  .spiritual  fineness  which 
may  not  express  itself  in  outward  performance. 
The  soul's  clue  is  never  lost.  The  spirit  pre- 
determines its  outer  life.  Poet,  and  wit,  and 
brilliant  leader  of  the  salon,  and  charming  guest 
of  the  drawing-room— there  was  another  part  in 
life  she  was  to  assume— that  of  a  public  teacher 
— as  au  essayist  before  learned  societies,  and  as 
a  leader  and  a  helper  of  women.  It  was,  indeed, 
that  part  in  life  so  beautifully  defined  in  the 
words  of  Matthew  Arnold  on  Emerson  as  "the 
friend  and  aider  of  all  who  would  live  in  the 
spirit."  However  inarticulate  the  longing, 
however  rudimentary  the  desire,  Mrs.  Howe's 
influence  has  vitalized  it— sometimes  into  an 
wholly  unforseen  growth.  It  is  she  who  founded 
the  Yoong  Ladies'  Saturday  Morning  Club ;  she 
was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  New 
England  Woman's  Club,  of  which  she  has  long 
been  president;  she  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  that  large  and  important  so 
ciety,  the  "Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Women,"  of  which  sli6  is  the  honored  presi- 
dent. She  has  always  been  sought  as  one  to 
address  such  meetings  as  those  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  and  the  School  of  Philosophy 
at  Concord.  Two  essays  read  before  the  Social 
Science  Association  at  Saratoga  in  1880-1  on 
""Modern  Society"  and  "Changes  in  American 
Society,"  which  were  afterwards  published  in 
one  small  volume  by  Roberts,  Brothers,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  are  worthy  of  that  place  in  permanent 
literature  that  is  already  given  them.    No  one 


can  afford  to  be  without  the  volume  made  up  of 
these  two  essays. 

"What  is  the  problem  of  modern  society?" 
questions  Mrs.  Howe,  and  she  defines  it  as  "How 
to  use  its  vast  resources.  Here  is  where  the 
office  of  true  ethic  comes  in,"  she  says.  "No 
gift  can  make  rich  those  who  are  poor  in 
wisdom.  The  wealth  whici  should  build  up 
society  will  pull  it  down  if  its  possession  lead  to 
fatal  luxury  and  indulgence."  And  again  we 
find:  "To  me  the  worship  of  wealth  means,  in 
the  present,  the  crowning  of  low  merit  with 
undeserved  honor,— the  setting  of  success- 
ful villainy  above  unsuccessful  virtue.  It 
means  absolute  neglect  and  isolation  for  the  few 
who  follow  a  heart's  high  love  through  want 
aud  pain,  through  evil  report  and  through  good 
report."  High  and  heroic  is  the  spirit  of  these 
essays,  and  there  could  hardly  be  so  fine  a 
culture  in  all  that  makes  for  refinement  of  life 
as  a  familiarity  with  them.  The  little  book 
should  be  a  textbook  in  girls'  colleges. 

Amoug  Mrs.  Howe's  books  her  "Life  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller,"  published  in  the  "Famou? 
Women"  series  by  Roberts,  Brothers,  Boston, 
hold  s  high  iank,  both  for  the  exceeding  interest 
of  noting  how  such  a  woman  as  Margaret  Fuller 
would  impress  Mrs.  Howe,  and  the  side  lights  it 
throws  on  Mrs.  Howe's  own  views  of  life  and 
destiny.  One  of  these  valuable  passages  is  in 
the  chapter  in  which  Mrs.  Howe  discusses  Mar- 
garet Fuller's  book  called  "Woman  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  and  says : 

Women  in  whon  the  power  of  individual 
judgment  has  been  either  left  without  trainiag 
or  forcibly  suppressed  will  naturally  be  led  by 
impulse  and  enthusiasm,  and  will  be  almost 
certain  to  inflame  still  further  the  kindled  pas- 
sions of  the  men  to  whom  they  stand  related. 
Margaret  knew  this  well  enough ;  but  she  had 
also  known  women  of  a  very  different  type, 
who  had  trained  and  disciplined  themselves  by 
the  help  of  that  nice  sense  of  measure  which 
belongs  to  any  normal  human  intelligence,  and 
which  in  women,  is  easily  reached  and  ren- 
dered active.  It  was  upon  this  best  and  wises; 
womanhood  that  Margaret  relied  for  the  stand- 
ard which  should  redeem  the  sex  from  violence 
and  headlong  excitement.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
she  shows  her  faith  in  the  good  elements  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  sees  them,  in  her  prophetic 
vision,  as  already  crowned  with  an  enduring 
victory. 

Mrs.  Howe's  own  family  relations  ara  espe- 
cially sweet  and  satisfying.  Two  years  ago  the 
first  shadow  of  desolation,  since  the  death  of  the 
honored  husband  and  father  in  1876,  fell  on  the 
home  in  the  loss  of  the  gifted  eldest  daughter, 
Julia  Romana,  Mrs.  Anagnos.  But  for  her — 
"who  lived  an  angel  here"— there  could  ba  no 
death,  but  only  transition  to  her  native  heaven. 
The  second  daughter,  Florence  (known  to  the 
literary  world  as  Florence  Howe  Hall,)  is  th 
wife  of  Mr.  David  P.  Hall,  and  they  have  a 
charming  home  in  a  suburb  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Henry  Marion  Howe,  the  only  son,  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  scientific  activity,  in  the  line 
of  metallurgy  and  the  work  of  mining  engineer. 
His  home  is  in  Boston.  Laura,  the  third  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Richards  of  Gardiner,  Me.,  has  won 
name  and  fame  as  a  poet  and  a  delightful 
writer  of  children's  stories;  and  Maud,  the 
youngest  child,  now  Mrs.  John  Elliott  of  Chi- 
cago, has  made  the  name  of  "Maud  Howe"  a 
favorite  one  in  American  fiction.  Her  marriage 
a  year  or  two  since  to  the  talented  ariist,  Mr. 
Elliott,  was  the  fulfillment  of  as  pretty  a  ro- 
mance  in  real  life  as  the  beautiful  bride  had  ever 
wrought  into  one  of  her  own  stories.  la  sum- 
mer the  children  and  grandchildren  gather  at 
the  Newport  home,  where  mirth  and  music'  aud 
study,  authorship,  reading,  and  social  festivities 
enchant  the  summer  days. 

It  is  only  in  all  this  great  wholeness  of  hec 
life  that  Mrs.  Howe  can  be  adequately  appreci- 
ated. As  an  author,  she  is  one  of  the  immortal 
few  who  truly  deserve  the  name  of  poet ;  as  a 
prose  wiiter,  she  is  suprene  on  the  philosophic 
bide  of  life,  and  among  the  best  of  the  purely 
literary  workers  of  her  century ;  as  a  leader  in 
social  progress,  she  his  given  to  contemporary 
life  new  ideals  and  nobler  standards;  she  has 
been  iu  the  truest  sense  the  friend  and  the  pub- 
lic teacher,  and  has  done  for  ter  coatempora- 
ries  a  work  that  will  livj  in  Amscica  i  his- 
tory, as  well  as  in  American  literatura.  Of  the 
near  and  tender  relations  of  the  fireside  and 
the  more  intimate  circle  of  familiar  friends,  her 
daughter,  Maud,  bas  well  said : 

To  those  who  have  lived  nearest  to  the  deep 
heart,  its  warmth,  has  overcome  tha  griefs  and 
disappointments  of  the  world.  To  those  who 
from  "a  distance  can  only  judge  of  the  woman  by 
her  works,  the  glow  of  her  geoius  isabenefijeut 
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and  helpful  light.  As  poet,  philosopher,  re- 
former, she  is  known  by  the  world  ;  to  her  own 
she  is  dearest  as  woman,  friend  and  mother. 

"The  grandeur  of  a  human  life  is  such 
fiat  adventitious  circu  nstances  do  not  really 
heighten  it,  though  to  our  short-sighted  gaze 
they  seem  to  do  so,"  wrote  Mrs.  Howe  of 
Charlotte  Cushman's  life,  and  these  words  may 
well  stand  written  of  her  o«vn. 

On  bis  70th  birthday  the  poet  Longfellow 
wrote  to  a  friend : 

You  do  not  know  wbat  it  is  to  be  70  years  old. 
I  will  tell  you,  so  that  you  may  not  be  taken  by 
surprise  when  your  turn  comes.  It  is  like 
climbing  the  Alps.  You  reacn  a  snow-crowned 
summit,  and  see  behind  you  the  deep  valley 
stretching  miles  and  miles  away,  and  before 
you  summits  higher  and  whiter,  which  you 
may  have  strength  to  climb,  or  may  not.  Then 
you  sit  down  and  meditate,  and  wonder  which 
it  will  be.  That  is  the  whole  story,  amplify  it 
as  you  may.  All  that  one  can  say  is,  that  life 
is  opportunity. 

So  we  leave  her  upon  the  mountain  summit. 
To  her,  life  has,  indeed,  been  opportunity ;  and 
the  magic  of  her  geDius  has  transmu- 
ted all  its  high  privileges  into  motive  power  for 
aid  in  social  progress.  So  we  leave  her. 
"looking  toward  sunset,"  after  which  shall 
break  the  dawn  of  the  heavenly  morning,— 
our  poet,  friend,  inspiier,  and  "aider  of  all  who 
would  live  in  the  spirit,"— Julia  Ward  Howe. 
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The  Case  of  Laura  Bridgman. 

The  story  of  Laura.  Bhidgman's  terrible  less 
of  all  the  senses  but  that  of  feeling  and  rescue 
from  a  life  that  seemed  hardly  worth  living  at 
all  by  Dr.  Howe  of  Boston  is  widely  known,  but 
yet  its  full  meaning  is  hardly  realized.  The  op- 
portunity given  by  Laura's  case — that  of  a  child 
with  exceptionably  strong  mental  capacity  and 
the  tendencies  that  make  a  fine  character,  with 
sight  and  hearing  gone  and  smell  and  taste 
very  weak,  and  yet  in  good  general  physical 
health—  was  such  as  comes  very  rarely,  and  it 
was  wonderful  good  fortune  that  it  was  met 
j  by  a  man  of  genius. 

The  mind  of  the  child  could  be  reached  only 
as  if  her  hand  were  touched  through  a  hole  in  a 
wall  impervious  to  sight  and  sound,  and  yet 
through  this  communication  the  child  became 
a  woman  of  exceptional  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment, with  a  wide  acquaintance  in  books,  lead- 
ing a  life  by  no  means  unhappy  or  useless,  and 
beloved  and  respected  to  the  last  by  those 
around  her.  Fortunately  such  calamities  as 
Laura  Bridgmah  suffered  are  rare,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  are  becoming  constantly 
more  and  more  rare;  but  they  do  come  now 
and  then,  and  it  is  found  that  the  means  de- 
vised for  one  case  are  efficient  in  others.  Dr. 
Howii  himself  lived  to  find  this  truth,  and  his 
followers  have  found  it  since. 

In  the  last  year  of  Laura's  life  she  was  visited 
by  a  little  girl  who  must  have  seemed  like  her 
own  self  again.     Little  Helen  Keller  of  Ala- 
bama, now  9  years  old,  an  extremely  bright  and 
beautiful  child,   lost  sight  and  hearing,  and  is 
being  rescued^  by  -the  means  devised  by  Dr. 
Howe,  through  the  Jpatient  teaching  of  Miss 
Annie  M.  Sulliyan_dJ  Boston,  herself  wholly 
blind  and  a  graduate  of  the  school  tha*t  Dr. 
Howe  founded.*    Tie  case  so  far  is  such  that 
the  little  girl  ia  calle<V,"a  second  Laura  Bridg- 
man,"  and  such  final  success  seems  assured  as 
to  fully  warrant  the  appellation. 

When  SamueitG.  Howe  saved  Laura  Bridg- 
man  he  builded  even  wiser  than  he  knew.  He 
found  a  way  for  saving  others  like  her  for  all 
time  to  come,  and  the  way  is  being  followed. 


Laura  Bridgman,  the  famous  blind  and 
deaf  mute,  died  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  Friday  noon. 
The  career  of  this  wonderful  woman,  who 
would  have  been  sixty  years  old  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  next  December,  is  known 
the  world  over.  Her  intelligence  and 
knowledge,  equalling  that  of  many  with 
sound  senses,  was  wonderful,  and  the  his- 
tory of  her  life  will  be  a  monument  to  the 
credit  of  her  instructors  and  the  institution 
where  she  was  taught  and  spent  her  life,  a 

life   of  decided  mental  enjoyment  evolved 
from  the  darkness  of  the  loss  of  three  senses 

and  the  impairment  of  th»  other  two. 
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At  Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  at 

3  P.  M.,  will  be  held  the  annual  exercises  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  This  estab- 
lishment receives  pupils  from  all  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  is  a  typical  American  institution 
of  its  kind.  Its  annual  meetings  are  not  only  in- 
teresting in  themselves,  but  they  have  a  special 
value  in  showing  how  the  means  of  education 
usually  addressed  to  the  eye  are  made  available 
to  the  sightless  by  being  brought  within  the  range 
of  hearing,  touch  aud  imagination.  The  pro- 
gramme promises  a  variety  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  The  few  classes  selected  will 
show  the  excellence  of  the  work  which  is  done  in 
the  literary  department,  and  a  reading  will  be 
given  by  Edith  M.  Thomas,  who  though  deaf  and 
dumb,  as  well  as  blind,  is  being  educated  with 
the  other  pupils  of  the  kindergarten.  These  little 
children  will  be  occupied  with  clay  modelling  - 
while  Rev.  J.  DeNormaudie  pleads  their  cause. 
The  valedictory  will  be  given  by  Miss  Eunice 
French,  one  of  a  graduating  class  of  eleven  pupils, 
who  will  receive  their  diplomas  from  Dr.  Eliot. 
The  second  balcony  is  open  to  the  public.  For 
tickets  to  the  floor  or  first  balcony  application 
must  be  made  to  the  director,  or  at  the  salesroom 
of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  street. 


The  death  of  Laura  Bridgman  last  Friday 
removes  one  of  the  greatest  evidences  of 
triumph  over  physical  difficulties  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed,  and  a  personage  who, 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  sight,  speech 
and  hearing,  yet  was  able  to  lead  a  life  of 
usefulness  to  herself,  and  one  that  inspired 
hope  for  the  amelioration  of  those  similarly 
terribly  afflicted. 
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LAURA     BRIDGMAN'S      FUNERAL 


Singularly  Impressive  Services  at  the   Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind- 
An     unusually     impressive    and    solemn 
i  funeral  ceremony  was  performed  yesterday 
at    the  Perkins    Institution    and    Massachu- 
setts Asylum  for  the  Blind.      In  a  casket  of 
pure    white,     festooned    with      sprays      of 
smilax,  lay  the  body    of    Laura    Bridgman. 
At  the  head  was  placed  a  pillow    of     white 
!  lilies  and  maiden-hair  ferns.     At  the   foot. 
|  was    a    wreath    of   ivy,    mingled     with    the 
ne  white  lilies  and    maiden    hair.      Near 
the  head  of  the  casket  stood  a  marble   bust 
of  Dr.  S.  G.    Howe,    entwined   with   laurel. 


The  seats  in  front  of  the  organ  were  occu- 
pied by  the  pupils  of  the  institution.  The 
seats  upon  the  floor  of  the  tiny  hall  were 
filled  with  personal  friends  of  Miss  Bridg- 
man. not  a  few  of  whom,  it  was  evident 
from  the  frequent  use  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage, were  deaf  mutes.  Some,  too,  it  was 
evident,  were  blind.  Upon  the  front  of 
the  organ  was  a  largo  portrait  of  Miss 
Bridgman,  decorated  with  smilax.  Above 
was  the  motto  :  "The  Lord  is  my  Sun  and 
Shield." 

The  services  were  opened  by  the  hymn 
"God  is  Love,"  sung  by  the  pupils.  Selec- 
tions df  scripture  were  read  by  Rev.  D.  B. 
Jutten  of  the  South  Baptist  church,  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  address.  After  an  allusion 
to  the  great  affliction  which  came  upon 
Laura  Bridgman  years  ag^o,  and  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  her  teacher,  Dr.  Howe, 
the  speaker  called  attention  to  her  grati- 
tude toward  all  who  showed  a  kindness 
toward  her,  her  desire  to  do  kindnesses  to 
others  and  her  deep  and  abiding  faith  in 
God.  Mr.  Jutten  closed  by  quoting  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  oft-quoted  stanza,  ending    with 

the  line — 

"Raj  not  good  ntelit,  but  in  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  imc  !.'ood  morning,' 

Mr.  Jutten  was  followed  by  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale,  and  by  Dr.  Fay  of  the  School  for 
Deaf  Mutes  at  Hartford.  "Nearer,  My 
God,  to  Thee"  by  the  pupils  and  the  bene- 
diction by  Dr.  Hale  closed  the  services. 

The  interment  will  occur  today  at  Han- 
over, N,  H. 


The  honor  which    the    world    ha?    be- 
stowed on  the   name   of   Dr.  S.  G.  Hofte, 
on  account  of  his    achievements    in  the 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman,    is    a    proof  of 
what  pessimists  are  inclined  to  deny,  that 
fame    waits   on    noble  deeds,  even  when 
wrought    by    self-denying    toil  for  those 
who  can  make   no   return.     During  more 
than  the  average  lifetime  of  one    genera- 
tion, the  unstinted  plaudits  of  men  whose 
voices   are    most  poteut   in  America  and 
Europe  have   been   bestowed    upon  him. 
Patience,     tact,     skill,     sympathy,     un- 
tiring    hope,     unsparing     effort,    above 
all,  by  a  love  for  humanity  which  made 
him  most   tender   toward  the  least  fortu- 
nate   of  God's  children,  he  succeeded,  at 
length,    in    developing     spiritual    voice, 
hearing  and  eyesight   when  the  corporal 
part  was  dumb  and  deaf  aud  blind.     The 
honor  bestowed,  aud  most  deservedly  be- 
stowed, on  Laura  Bridsrman's  teacher  is 
comparable   to   that   which  is  borne  by 
conquering   heroes   of  another  kind.     To 
Dr.  Howe's  achievement,  not  less   fitly 
than  to  the  charge  at   Balaklava,  may  be 
applied  Tennyson's  line 

All  the  world  wondered. 


THE    BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

That  Laura  Bridgman  should  have  passed 
away  just  when  preparations  were  making 
to  do  honor  to  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  on 
occasion  of  her  70th  birthday,  was,  in  a 
way.  a.  coincidence.  The  coincidence  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  the  event  of  Miss 
Bridgman's  death  recalled  to  the  mind  of 
the  public  the  grand  life  and  noble  work  of 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  who  was  Laura's  benefac- 
tor and  Mrs.  Julia  Wa  id  Howe's  husband. 
Yesterday  afternoon,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Perkins  Institute,  at.  the  head  of  the  snowy 
casket  of  the  dead,  stood  the  marble  bust 
of  Dr.  Howe,  the  fluted  column  supporting 
it  entwined  with  laurel.  A  few  steps 
away  sat  Mrs.  Howe,  thoughtful-faced, 
serious,  almost  to  austerity,  one  might  say. 
were  it  not  that  her  mien  has  it  more  of 
sadness  than  of  austerity.  And  now  to- 
day the  New  England  Woman*',  Club,  of 
which  Mrs.  Howe  is  president,  and  the 
Saturday  Club,  of  which  she  is  the  founder, 
unite  in  celchrat  ing  Mis.  Howe's  70th 
birthday,  and  Hie  distinguished  woman, 
whom  Boston  is  so  proud  to  claim,  will 
also  receive  many  a  token  of  esteem  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 
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LAURA  BRIDGMAN'S  FUNERAL, 

Services  In  the  I'tikim  Institution -Re- 
marks by  the  Kcv.  David  It.  .lulleu  »:■<! 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Rale. 


Assembled  in  the  music  hall  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  yesterday  afternoon, 
were  about  150  peoDle,  not  including:  the  in- 
mates who  took  part  in  the  services,  to  pay 
their  last  tribute  to  Laura  Bridgman,  whose 
remains  were  before  them  inclosed  in  a  white 
casket.  Upon  the  casket  was  a  wreath  sent 
by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  a  floral  pillow 
contributed  by  the  girls  of  the  institution.  In 
front  of  the  organ  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hall 
there  were  other  floral  testimonials.  Among 
those  present  were  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and 
her  three  daughters  and  son;  Mr.  Joseph 
Glover,  representing  the  trustees  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  Dr.  C.  B.  Belt,  the  resident 
physician-  The  services  began  with  the  sing- 
ing of  "God  is  wisdom"  by  inmates  of  the 
asylum.  The  Rev.  David  B.  Jutten,  pastor  of 
the  South  Baptist  Church,  then  said  that 
nothing  was  more  susrgestive  than  was  the 
life  of  Laura  Bridgman.  If  she  could  not  see 
the  light  of  nature,  she  could  see  the  light  of 
God.  Her  body  was  present,  but  her  spirit 
was  absent.  It  had  been  fifty-five  years  since 
disease  had  closed  up  the  ordinary  avenues  of 
knowledge.  But  silent  need  was  the  cry  of 
despair,  and  God  took  this  case  into  his  ow  n 
care.  The  stages  and  processes  of  her  inflic- 
tions had  gone  down  into  history.  They  were 
also  a  part  of  the  history  of  her  great 
benefactor,  and  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution.  There  came  to 
her  in  one  moment  an  inspiration,  which  was 
the  beginning  of  her  life  in  God.  The  speaker 
referred  to  her  great  gratitude  to  others, 
which  could  be  seen  in  her  face,  felt  in  the 
grasp  of  her  hana  and  observed  in  her  ex- 
pression when  special  kindness  was  showD 
her.  For  such  kindness  she  always  had 
thoughtful  consideration.  She  loved  her 
fellow  creatures.  '  Gne  afternoon  she 
left  me,"  said  the  speaker,  "and 
brought  in  a  music  box,  thinking 
it  mitrht  amuse  me.  To  her  the  keys  were 
mute  and  the  chords  were  broken ;  but  she 
thought  it  might  please  me."  She  had  a 
singular  trust  in  God  which  gave  her  constant 
comfort.  It  was  a  consolation  to  her  friends 
to  think  that  her  death  was  a  delightful  re- 
lease. Today  she  sees  and  hears  as  free  from 
physical  restraint  as  a  hird  of  paradise.  All 
through  her  life  she  had  been  like  a  child  and 
ner  efforts  had  always  been  toward  the  help- 
ing of  those  unfortunate  people  about  her. 

After  the  singing  of  another  hymn  the  Rev, 
Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  spoke  a  few  words.  He  said 
that  the  life  of  Laura  Bridgman  had  alwavs 
been  in  the  way  of  a  step  forward  and  upward 
in  the  development  of  this  education  for  what 
it  was  and  what  it  is.  She  had  left  behind  her 
a  loving  lesson  which  the  world  would  not 
lose.  It  had  seemed  to  her  that  she  could 
not  be  of  service ;  but  God  does  not  rule  in 
that  way.  He  rules  that  those  who  serve 
the  world  by  faith  and  love  and 
devotion  and  truth  serve  the  world  best.  Mr. 
Fay  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  once  connected  with 
the  institution,  said  a  few  words,  some  of 
which  were  particularly  appreciative  of  the 
late  Dr.  Howe.  Then  prayer  was  offered  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jutten  and  "Nearer,  my  God.  to 
Thee"  was  sung.  The  face  of  the  dead 
was  then  exposed  to  the  view  of  those  who 
wished  to  look  upon  it.  But  for  the  pallor  of 
death  it  was  the  same  as  in  life— calm,  peace- 
ful and  happy. 

Early  this  mornine  the  remains  will  he 
taken  to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  for  burial.  Services 
will  be  held  there,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tilden,  the  nastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
that  town. 


This  is  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  whose  literary  productions  and 
philanthropic  activities  have  given  her  such  a 
high  place  among  the  women  of  New  England 
and  the  country.  She  has  lived  so  long  in  Bos- 
ton and  been  associated  with  so  much  of  its 
best  life  that  it  is  natural  to  think  of  her  as  a 
native  of  the  city.  Yet  she  was  born  in  New 
York  and  lived  there  till  her  marriage  in  1843 
to  the  great  philanthropist  who  was  the  means 
of  bringing  the  late  Laura  Bridgman  out  of 
moral  and  intellectual  darkness  into  the  light 
of  reason  and  religion.  It  is  interesting  to  re- 
call the  fact  that  in  her  girlhood  Mrs.  Howe, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Ward,  a  New 
York  banker,  resided  in  Bond  street,  in  that 
city,  for  it  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the  changes 
which  have  come  over  the  metropolis  since 
this  was  a  fashionable  quarter  and  had  not 
been  darkened  by  the  mysterious  gloom  of  the 
Burdell  murder.  Life  was  simpler  in  those 
days  than  it  has  since  become,  and  there  was  a 


solid  culture  among  people  of  fashion  which  is 
lacking  in  their  more  showy  successors  of  the 
present  time. 

.*. 
Mrs.  Howe's  education,  indeed,  was  not  only 
of  a  high  order,  but  it  was  suited  to  her 
tastes  and  talents,  and  the  fact  that  she  keeps 
up  today  those  studies  in  philosophy  and 
literature  which  interested  her  in  youth, 
shows  the  fine  sense  of  adaptation  which  con- 
trolled her  teachers  in  the  choice  of  the  in- 
struments of  her  mental  cultivation.  French, 
Italian  and  German  were  for  her  not  merely 
accomplishments,  hut  avenues  to  a  knowledge 
of  their  literature,  and  the  fact  that  she  grap- 
pled with  such  thinkers  as  Kant,  Hegel, 
Spinoza,  Comte  and  Fichte  shows  the  vigor  of 
her  intellectual  powers  at  an  age  when  young 
women  are  apt  to  he  more  devoted  to  amuse- 
ment than  to  studies.  There  was,  indeed,  no 
lack  of  pleasant  society  at  her  father's  house, 
and  among  the  favored  guests  was  Charles 
Sumner,  who  was  accustomed  to  refer,  in  his 
familiar  letters  to  his  friends  Longfellow  and 
Leeber,  to  the  charming  daughters  of  Samuel 
Ward  as  "the  three  graces  of  Bond  street." 
One  of  them,  it  is  interesting  to  remember, 
married  Crawford,  the  sculptor,  father  of 
F.  Marion  Crawford,  and  when  his  old  friend 
Dr.  Howe  married  another,  Sumner  was  his 
groomsman.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  naturally 
became  deeply  interested  in  her  husband's 
philanthropic  work,  and  she  also  aided  him  in 
the  management  of  the  Boston  Common- 
wealth, which  was  a  vigorous  anti-slavery 
organ  for  some  time  before  the  breaking  out 

of  the  Civil  War. 

# 
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In  one  of  her  poems,  "A  Vision  of  Montgom- 
ery Place,"  reference  is  made  to  a  sally  which 
she  had  against  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  once  lived  in  that  quiet  retreat 
which  has  since  become  bustling  Bosworth 
street,  and  the  kindness  with  which  he  dis- 
armed her  hostility.  "I  was  the  saucv  Com- 
monwealth," she  says  in  this  poem,  and  adds 
that  when  she  passed  his  balcony  expecting  a 
retort  in  Mnd,  he  "stooped  and  'whelmed  her 
with  a  rose."  In  these  verses  she  appears  in 
the  guise  of  a  person  waiting  to  do  penance  in 
the  street,  and  the  story,  which  does  credit  to 
the  spirit  of  both  parties,  is  very  pleasantly 
told.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Howe's  "Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic"  touches  the  high-water  mark 
of  her  poetry,  hut  a  similar  stirring  spirit 
breathes  in  another  poem  of  the  war.  "Our 
Orders." 

»** 

But  literature  has  been  subsidiary  with  Mrs. 
Howe  to  reform,  and  her  most  characteristic 
literary  work  reflects  the  earnest  devotion  to 
humanity  which  has  given  her  such  an  honor- 
able position.  She  has  wielded  a  power- 
ful influence  also  against  those  seemingly 
minor  evils  which  are  sheltered  by  the  con- 
servatism of  fashion.  Her  memorable  lecture, 
"Is  Polite  Society  Polite?"  touched  the  refined 
selfishness  of  the  so-called  "higher  classes" 
with  trenchant  force.  Mrs.  Howe  has  been  a 
potent  power  with  tongue  and  pen;  she  is  one 
of  the  most  engaging  as  well  as  forcible  of 
speakers,  and  she  writes  with  singular  grace 
and  vigor.  While  she  is  to  celebrate  her 
birthday  by  a  reception  at  her  home,  the  New 
England  Women's  Club,  of  which  she  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  president  since  1872,  will 
give  her  a  reception  tomorrow.  The  beautiful 
gifts  of  a  silver  and  go'-i  vase  and  of  a  gold 
brooch,  by  which  this  club  and  the  Saturday 
Morning  Cluh  will  emphasize  their  esteem 
and  love  for  her,  will  worthily  symbolize  the 
riches  of  her  long  and  useful  life. 
*  * 

Laura  Bridgrnan's  death  was  something  of 
a  surprise  to  me,  as  I  did  not  know  of  her  fail- 
ing health,  and  with  her  quiet  life  it  seemed 
as  if  she  might  live  to  a  great  age.  But  she 
had  naturally  a  very  sensitive  organization, 
and  her  existence  was  no  doubt  greatly  pro- 
longed by  her  training  and  experience  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  last  time  I  saw 
her  was  at  the  memorable  celebration  at  that 
institution  of  her  fifty-eighth  birthday,  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  entrance  into  the 
school.  This  was  on  Dec.  21,  1887,  and  I  re- 
member that  Mrs.  Howe,  who  made  an  address 
on  the  occasion,  and  read  Laura  Bridgrnan's 
sketch  of  her  own  life,  said  that  the  band  of  the 
asylum  would  play  at  Laura's  express  request, 
and  that  she  would  hear  the  music  hy  the 
vibrations  in  her  feet.  And,  sure  euough,  as 
soon  as  the  band  "struck  up"  Laura  Bridgrnan's 
clapping  of  hands  and  joyful  expression  of 
countenance  showed  very  clearly  her  exqui- 
site sensibility.  Time  has  perhaps  lessened 
the  public  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Dr. 
Howe's  work  in  recreating,  as  it  were,  Laura 
Bridgman,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  a 
miracle  of  genius  and  patient  labor,  and  as 
the  years  roll  on  I  think  this  view  of  his 
achievement  will  he  universally  recognized. 

I'AVERNER. 
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FUNERAL  OFLAURA  BRIDGMAN 


Tributes    of    Respect   to    the 
Great  Woman's  Memory. 


Impressive  Services  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution—Revs.  D.  R.  Jutten  and 
K.  E.  Rale  on  the  Character  of  the 
Deceased— Body  to  Re  Interred  at 
the  Home  of  Mrs.  If  ridsman. 
"All  that  is  left  of  Laura  Bridgman  was 
looked  upon  for  thelast  time  yesterday  after- 
noon in  the  home  where  this  famous  woman 
spont  the  larger  part  of  her  life.  The  funeral 
was  a  strictly  private  one,  yet  nearly  200  per- 
sons, the  majority  family  friends,  officers  and 
pupils,  gathered  at  Perkins  Institution  to 
join  in  a  tribute  of  respect  and  love  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  The  "hall"  in  which 
the  service  was  held  had  been  made  bright 
with  ilowers  and  evergreens.  High  up  on  the 
organ  front  the  visitor's  eye  caught  the 
words:  "The  Lord  is  my  sun  and  shield." 
Immediately  below  this  desien  a  spiral  of  ivy 
coiled  itself  lovingly  around  a  large  portrait 
of  Laura  Bridgman.  Behind  the  organ  rail 
sat  about  60  pupils  of  the  institution.  In 
front  of  the  enclosure  stooci  conspicuously  the 
open  coffin,  with  the  marble  bust  of  Dr.  Howe 
at  its  head.  Both  these  objects  were  dec- 
orated so  that  it  seemed  as  i:  death,  in  be- 
stowing a  floral  cushion  and  wreath  on  the 
one,  had  turned  to  crown  the  other  with 
laurel. 

The  service  was  of  the  simplest  kind  and 
hiybly  impressive.  Rev.  David  B.  Jutten  of 
South  Boston  was  the  officiating  clergyman, 
and  had  the  assistance  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale. 
Among  those  who  took  part  were  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Hone,  her  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Howe  Hall,  airs.  Laura  A.  Richards, 
Mrs.  Maud  Elliott,  and  her  son,  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Howe.  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Glover  repre- 
sented the  hoard  of  trustees,  and  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos  was  present  as  director  of  the  insti- 
tution. Prof.  Fay  of  the  American  Asylum 
lor  Deaf  Mutes.  Hartford,  Ct..  also  took  part 
in  the  proceedings.  The  flowers  were  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  of  mem- 
oers  of  the  deceased's  household.  The  ser- 
vise  was  opened  with  the  singing  of  the 
hymn.  "The  Lord  Is  Love." 

Rev.  Mr.  Jutten  then  addressed  the  gath- 
ering as  follows:  My  friends,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  vividly 

The  Marked  Contrast 
of  this  gathering  with  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  that  occurred  here  in  1887,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  Laura 
Bridgrnan's  entrance  into  this  institution. 
You  will  remember  the  delighted  face  of  her 
who  sat  here,  receiving  with  such  gratification 
and  pleasure  the  congratulations  of  her 
friends,  and  the  mementoes  of  affection  that 
were  placed  in  her  hand.  Aud,  now,  the 
scene  is  changed.  The  body  is  here,  but  the 
spirit  is  absent.  The  friend  whom  we  met 
then  has  gone  higher  to  her  rest,  her  comfort, 
and  her  peace.  Fifty-live  years  ago  disease 
closed  for  this  woman  three  of  the  five 
avenues  of  knowledge  possible  to  human 
beings,  and  any  person  looking  at  her  face, 
and  thinking  of  hercondition,  would  naturally 
despair  of  her  future.  But  silent  need  is  a 
cry  in  the  ear  of  God.  lie  had  designed  that 
a  noble  and  gifted  and  hopeful  spirit  should 
come  in  contact  with  this  pitiful  and  sorrow- 
ful soul.  In  man's  extremity  succor  comes 
from  heaven,  and  when  relatives  despaired  a 
brave,  courageous  man  took  this  hopeless 
ease  into  his  care.  He  was  like  one  of  those 
knights  errant  of  the  middle  ages,  possessed 
of  all  their  chivalry,  setting  himself  down  be- 
fore some  castle  whose  triply  barred  gate  re- 
fused him  entrance,  and  then  laying  siege 
until  the  gate  was  forced  and  the 
imprisoned  captive  released.  Such  deeds 
as  that  no  down  into  history,  for  they  are  not 
simply  the  history  of  the  woman's  life— they 
are  part  of  the  history  of  the  life  of  her  great 
benefactor,  part  of  the  history  of  this  benefi- 
cent institution.  But  our  friend,  the  friend 
of  the  heipless  and  unfortunate,  bullded 
better  than  he  knew.  In  seeking  to  give 
entrance  to  the  light  of  knowledge  to  this 
woman,  he  was  eiving  entrance,  also,  to  the 
Jight  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
remember  with  delight  those  manifestations 
which  she  gave  of  her  spiritual  nature.  Note, 
also,  her  irreat  gratitude.  She  kuew 
that,  because  of  her  physical  detects, 
she  must  of  necessity  be  a 
tax  upon  the  patieuce,  generosity  and 
forbearance  of  many,  and  for  (bis  generosity 
and  forbearance  she  showed  unceasing  arati- 
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tude.  Yon  could  see  this  gratitude  in  her 
race  wiien  you  aid  her  an  act  of  kind- 
ness; you  could  feel  it  in  the  grasp  of  her 
hand  when  she  knew  she  was  touching  the 
baud  of  a  friend;  you  Knew  it  from  those  out- 
bursts of  passionate  regard  for  them  who 
had  done  her  a  kindness.  How  touching  the 
sentences  in  which  she  expressed  her  undy- 
ing gratitude  to  her  illustrious  deliverer'  But 
she  also  manifested  thoughtful  consideration 
for  the  happiness  of  others. 

In  her  conduct  she  carried  out  the  spirit  of 
the  lines.  "The  son  of  man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  and  to  give 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  There  was  also 
manifested  in  her  life  a  singular  trust  in  God 
Her  trust  in  her  heavenly  father  was  a  tonic 
to  her— like  the  inspiring  breezes  of  the  Hill- 
side and  the  upland.  She  believed  that  sue 
was 

The  Child  of  God 
and  under  his  special  protection.    One  can- 
not help  thinking  that,  for  her,  death  is  a 
delivery,    even    a    glorious    roiense.     The 
apostle  speaks  of  this  body  being  a  body  of 
humiliation.    He  does  not  mean  by  this  that 
it  is  worthless  and  vile;  he  means  that  the 
bony  is   inadequate  as   an  organ  to  express 
fully  the  soul  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  soul.    Ho  tells  us  that,  by  and  by,  this 
body  of  our  humiliation  shall  be  splendid,  and 
shall  be  replaced  by  a  body  suited  to  a  glori- 
fied and  freed  spirit.    How  much  must  that 
mean  to  her  today,  deprived,  as  she  was,  of  so 
many  senses?    It  must  be  like  the  release  ot 
an  eagle  from  the  prison  where  it  has  been 
beating  its  pinions  against  hopeless  bars.  We 
cannot    but  feel  that   today  she  is  a  perfect, 
glorified  organism,  through  which  her  spirit 
can     find      adequate      expression.      Today 
Laura   Bridgman   sees;   today    she    hears; 
today  she  is  free  from  the  restraint  of  physi- 
cal defects :  today,  like  the  bird  of  paradise, 
she  flies  with  unwearied  wings  in  the  midst 
of   the   delights   of  God.    Death  was  never 
dreadful  to  her;   she  had  taken  as  real  the 
symbolism  and  imagery  of   tiie   scriptures; 
she  thought  of  the  hereafter  as  a  garden  tilled 
With  beautiful  flowers  and  singing  birds, ;  nd 
bubbling  brooks,  and   balmy,  inspiring  airs; 
and  through  her  lhe  she  felt  like  a  child  walk- 
ing around  the  dark   hedge   that  bordered 
it.     now     and     then     catching    a    glimpse 
of  heaven   through   some   cranny.      She  ap- 
proached  the   close  of   life  in  this  trustful 
spirit,  aud  it  was  eminently  lit  that  one   of 
the   list  words  she   uttered    expressed   the 
trust  of  childhood— the  idea  of  68  years  ago 
interwoven    with  the  idea  of  today— for  she 
passed    away    trying    to    spell    the   word 
"mother."    Laura   Bridgman's   life  has  not 
been  in  vain.      Her   influence  is  felt  upon  the 
minds  of  men  today,  and.  through  her  ana  her 
prayers,  great  measures  of  blessing  will  here- 
after flow  into  this  institution. 

Lev.  Edward  E.  Hale  next  said:  We  can- 
not help  realizing  that.owing  to  the  life  of  this 
woman,  there  has  been  a  step  taken  forward 
ana  upward  in  the  education  of  children  in  all 
civilized  lands.  God  has  so  ordered  it,  in  his 
providence  and  wisdom,  that  in  the  marvel- 
lous development  of  her  life  a  step  was  taken 
which  has  changed  all  education,  in  what  it 
was,  what  it  is  and  what  it  promises  to  be 
And  that  is  the  feeling  which  the  world 
w  ill  have,  as  from  nation  to  nation  it  comes 
to  be  known  that  Laura  Bridgman  has  passed 
from  life  to  lite— that  she  sees  as  she  is  seen, 
and  knows  as  she  is  known.  People  may  sav 
what  they  choose  of  sentiment,  of  hope  and 
love,  being  mere  products  of  matter,  mere 
results  of  our  senses.  Here  we  are  met  by 
tins  extraordinary  truth,  that  this  woman,  in 
wiiom 

Faith  and  Hope  aud  Love 
were  so  strong  that  they  could  work  almost 
miracles,  had  but  one  or  two  of  the  senses 
which  are  said  to  be  necessary  to  such  mani- 
festations of  sentiment.  Now  that  is  a  great 
and  living  [ruth  which  a  listening  world  is  not 
going  to  lose.  I  should  also  like- to  say  in  the 
heanng  of  my  younger  friends  that  we  have 
here  encouragement  for  the  life  of  even  the 
youngest  and  weakest. 

ire  ratner  tempted,  when  we  see  that 
God  has  served  the  world  with  such  servants 
as  Beethoven,  Feuelon,  Washington,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Luther,  Paul  to  ask.  "How 
can  1  be  oi  any  service  in  the  world?"  Now, 
here  is  a  poor  little  girl  born  in  a  small  town! 
far  from  the  great  centres,  and  after  a 
few  vsars  it  turns  out  that  she  can 
neither  see.  speak  nor  hear.  Any  one 
in  a  discontented  vein  would  say  of  such  a  girl 
that  slie,  at  least  could  never  serve  the  world. 
But  God  (toes  not  so  oraer  it.  He  does  not 
arrange  that  this  world  shall  be  served  only 
by  great  warriors,  great  thinkers,  great 
poets  or  great  musicians.  He  arranges  that- 
i  lie  world  shall  be  served  most  bv  those  who 
lose,  win)  aro  most  humble,  most  true,  most 
Kind.  And  so  it  has  been  that  this  little  girl, 
Who  could  neither  speak,  hear  nor  see,  has 
if  lne,gre:tt  servants  of  the  world— 
Die  >i, e. ms  by  which  thfl  education  of  the 
world  is  to  he  more  simple,  more  natural, 
mere  hopeful,  more  true,  f  think  that  is  an 
ment  tor  each  and  all  of  us. 
We  Bhould,  therefore,  go  away  from  this 
e  with  the  sense  that  it  is  our  duty  to  live 
in  the  knowledge  of  God's  mercies,  and 
oi   Wi.at  to  others.     Out  of  Laura 

Bridgman  base  come  the  gladness  of  her  life 
and  the  benelil,  and   blessing  of  mat  World  of 
children  to  be  educated  under  the  new  meth- 
ods.    Let  us  bear  in  mind  i  hat  we  are  not  the 
lures  of  the  senses,  that  we  do  not  de- 
pend on  the  things  that  perish,  that  we  can 
live  here  with  God,   for  God's  children,  In 
God's  heaven,  and  as  wo  live  so  we  enter  into 
ur  Lord. 
Pn  I  the  institution  of  Deaf  Mutes 

at  Hartford  aaued  a  lesv  words  in  expression 
of  the  Interest  felt  in  that  day's  proceedings 


by  the  8000  deaf  mutes  in  various  institutions 
in  the  United  Slates,  as  well  as  by  the  num- 
ber, not  less  great,  of  deaf  mutes  not  members 
of  institutions.  To  all  these,  he  said,  Laura 
Bridgmau's  Hie  bid  been  a  Dlessing.  They 
admired, even  worshipped,  her  character, while 
they  tried  to  emulate  her  tu  ner  usefulness. 

Rev.  Mr.  Jutien  then  offered  prayer,  at  the 
close  of  which  most  of  those  present  gazed  for 
the  last  time  upon  the  features  of  Laura 
Bridgman.  Later  in  the  day  the  remains  were 
conveyed  for  interment  to  the  residence  of 
the  mother  of  the  deceased,  at  Hanover, 
N.  H. 
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SIGHTLESS  AND  SORROWING. 



Memorable  Gathering  at  the  Funeral  offj 
Laura  Bridgman  —  Tributes  front! 
Those  Who  Knew  Her  Worth. 

The  thoughts  of  many  people  in  many' 
climes  were  with  the  little  companjN 
of  sorrowful  men  and  women  thaw 
was  drawn  together  in  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston.) 
yesterday  afternoon.  In  a  casket  sur- 
mounted by  two  or  three  simple  floral' 
tributes':  lay  all  that  was  mortal  of  Laura.' 
Bridgman,  whose  career  had  been  the  won-»j 
der  of  the  scientific  world,  and  whose  death] 
had  brought  a  sorrowful  pang-  to  the  heartsi 
of  many  friends  and  well-wishers. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  th« 
ball  of  the  institution.  The  blind  boys  andjj 
girls  were  gathered  on  a  raised  platform,, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  vocal 
exercises  of  the  service,  a  service  that! 
brought  tears  to  the  sightless  eyes  of  many 
of  them.  The  big  or^an  was  draped  wita 
ivy,  and  in  its  centre  was  placed  a  portrait 
of  Miss  Bridgman,  as  she  looked  m  later 
years,  surmounted  by  the  legend  in  immor^ 
telles,  "The  Lord  is  My  Sun  and  Shield." 

A  pillow  and  wreath  of  white  caladiunx 
lilies  and  ferns,  one  the  gift  of  Mrs.  JujiN  ; 
Ward  Howe  and  the  other  a  token  from  the' 
inmates,  were  on  the  casket.  By  its  sido 
stood,  draped  with  laurel,  a  marble  bust  of! 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  whose  name  goes  hand  inJ 
hand  with  that  of  the  deceased  woman, who 
had  so  long  been  a  living  monument  to  his 
skill. 

<  nvine  to  the  smallness  of  the  hall,  it  had 
been  decided  to  admit  to  the  services  only; 
the  immediate  friends  of  Miss  Bridgmati 
and  the  otiicers  and  patrons  of  the  mstitvw 
tion.  Among  those  who  were  present  were :■ 
Director  W.  Anagnos.  Joseph  B.  Glover^i 
representing  the  board  of  trustees;  twosis^ 
ters  and  a  cousin  of  the  deceased«and  MrsJ 
Julia  Ward  Howe  and  her  three  daughters,' 
Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hal],  Mrs.  Laura  Ej 
Richards  and  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott. 

The  services  were  conducted  by  Revvi 
David  B.  Jutteu,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Sonthjj 
Baptist  Church,  and  Rev.  Edward  Everett! 
Hale,  D.  D  After  the  singing  of  "God  isj  , 
Love,"  Dr.  Jutten  read  the  Baptist  buriah  ■ 
ritual,  and  then  spoke  briefly  and  touch-, 
ingly  of  the  strange  historv  and  character* 
of  Miss  Bridgman,  Beferring  first  to  her,  ' 
spiritual  life,  be  said  that  it  was  appropriate! 
to  read  such  selections  from  God's  wordJ 
for  the  Bible  had  always  been  her  light 
and  her  daily  inspiration.  He  contrasted 
this  scene  with  the  onethatin  lSaTmarfced] 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  hor  entrance  to] 
the  institution.  "She  who  was  with  usi 
then,"  he  said,  "has  gone  hieber  to  her  reste 
and  peace.  Her's  was  a  most  remarkable* 
ox;  erience,  and  one  that  has  left  an  m-j 
tiuenee  for  all  time  behind  it.  With  three!  i 
of  the  five  avenues  of  knowledge  closed  up.j 
and  the  fourtu  impaired,  it  seemed  a$ 
though  here  was  the  crucifixion  of  h«D«  ' 
and  the  birth  of  despair,  But  it  was  not  so,; 
for  here,  as  often  in  man's  darkest  exw 
tremities,  came  her  great  benefactor,  DrJ 
Howe,  and  worked  the  wondrous  change! 
that  wrought  such  a  revolution  in  the  teach-i 
ing  of  the  blind  and  mute." 

Dr.  Jutten  referred  feelingly  to  herdeepi 
sense  of  gratitude,  especially  to  Dr.  Howe,, 
and  of  her  thoughtful  consideration  for  the 
happiness  of  others.  Her  faith  and  trust., 
too,  wore  phenomenal,  and  grew  stronger, 
year  by  sear.  ' 

Rev.  Dr.  Hale  followed  in  an  eloquent 
tribute,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that 
no  one  ever  parted  from  Miss  Bridgman, 
without  feeling  that  they  had  just  left  a 
higher  and  better  life.  Ho  commended  heir 
example  to  the  young  friends  she  had  left, 
behind,  and  said  that  people  may  say. 
that  sentiment  is  only  tiie  prodn  t  of  matter* 
and  a  result  of  souses,  but  here  we  find  it  mj 
its  highest  and  noblest  form  in  one  who  is 
lacking  in  a  majority  of  the  sen-es. 

Professor  Fay  of  the  Institute  for  Deaf 
Mutes,  Hartlord,  Conn.,  referred  to  the 
great  influence  that  1  aura  Bndgman's  case 
lias  had  upon  the  treatment  of  the  deal 
mutes  of  the  country.  After  prayer  by  T>tj 
Jutten,  and  the  singing  of  "Xearer.  My  God, 
to  Thee,"  Dr.  Hale  pronounced  the  bene- 
diction,  and  the  friends  took  a  last  look  of 
tie  earthly  remai 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  Hanover,  N.  H., 
where  the  aged  mother  still  resides,  for  in 
terinent  this  morning.  w 
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LAURA    BRIDGMAN. 


Touching  Funeral  Services  nt  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind — Addresses  by  the 
Rev.  Drs.  .Tutlen,  E.  E.  Hale  mid  Prof. 
Fny— A  Noteworthy  Scene  and  Company. 

In  the  little  chapel  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  where  a  few  years  since  her  golden  jubi- 
lee of  half  a  century's  residonce  was  commemo- 
rated, there  w'as  presented  yesterday   afternoon 
a  scene  for  which  no  humanitarian  home  may 
ever    find    a    counterpart — the    farewell    rites 
over        one        whose        name        had      been 
a  synonym    for    marvelous    attainments    with 
but  a  single  sense  unimpaired,  and  whose  one 
chord  of  connection  with  the  tangible  world  had 
been  sundered  forever— Laura  Bridgman.    Sur- 
rounded by  tho  sightless  choir  that  had  been  her 
colleagues  in  shadowed  life,  and  whose  alternate 
singing     and     sobbing     was     now    her    most 
fitting        requiem.         that        wasted         form 
lay     there       in       its       white      casket      that 
was    not    more    blanched     than    the    marble- 
like face  within— than  those  features  that  had 
been  chiseled    by   the   chastening  hands  of  cir- 
cumstances into  the  sharp,  yet  soft  outlining  of 
a   mezzotint,    and  those  wan  finerers  that  had 
spent    their    last    tremulous    vitality   in   striv- 
ing  to  spell   love's   ultimate   title,    "Mother." 
The  venerable  and  feeble  mother  could  not  be 
at  hand  to  form  part  of  this  last  pathetic  scene, 
for  she  was  compelled  to  watt  in  her   distant 
home  until  the  form   of  the  stricken  daughter 
could  be  borne  back  to  the  natal  spot,  where  a 
girlhood     unmarred    once    heard    that    name 
and    learned    to    lisp    it    at    her    knee.      But 
as       if       in       compensation.       there       were 
to  be  seen,  noarthe  side  of  the  casket,  counte- 
nances of  sisters  and  brothers  that  in  some  way 
suggested  her  own,  except  that  they  bore  the 
impress     of      adequacy      in      tho      functions 
ot       sense;       while       at       the      head        was 
!  the        ennobled        bust        in        marble        of 
S  the   deliverer   and   true    father   of  imprisoned 
i  faculties.  Dr.  Howe.    Just  between  this  and  the 
Casket,  as  if  forming  a  link  of  mutual  sympathy, 
1  was  a  lily-pillow   from  his   widow.   Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  who  sat  near  by,  while  surmount- 
ing the  life-like  portrait  of  the  dead  was  that  of 
her  daughter,  the  lamented  wife  of   Superin- 
tendent Anagnos,  the  almost  seraphic  expres- 
sion being  caught  by  the  artist  from  the  life. 
Beneath    was     that    beautifully    chosen    ex- 
cerpt    from       tho       Psalms,       "  The       Lord 
is       my       Sun      and      Shield,"      above     and 
around     the     background     being      bouquets 
arches   ot   ivy,    and   festoons   of     smilax.      Of 
flowers,    most    suggestive   and   befitting    were 
those  emblems  of   tho   lllium  candidum    that 
formed  the  wreath  placed  upon  the  casket  by  the 
family  of    the    dead,    and   the   modest   group- 
ing    of      dais'es      overtopped      with      spirea 
iinonica     proffered       at     the     foot     by     the 
blind  pupils.    Just  one  transparently  white  rose 
was  upon  the  breast,  as  if  symbolical  of  the  sin- 
gleness of  spirit  in  that  life  and  of  the  chastened 
nature      that       accompanied      it.       Tin       at- 
tendance     was       limited       only      by        lhe 
compass    of    the     chapel.,    an.;     the     r>. 
sei  vices  were  fully  in  keeping  with  'tie  company 
ai  d  scene.    After  an  organ  voluntary  they  were 
opened  with  the  singing  of  the  hymn.  "Co.!  is 
I  eve  "  rendered  by  the  blind  children,  for  the 
deceased   was   a   true   pioneer   in   overcoming 
the  disability  that  they  shared  in  common,  and 
ft  prototype  in  exemplifying  what  they  may  at- 

The  services  were  conducted  by  her  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jutten,  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
South  Boston.  He  read  tiie  impressive  Scripture 
passages,  beginning  with  the  words.  '  Lord 
Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  gen- 
erations," and  preceded  it  with  observations  on 
the  love'ef  the  Scriptures  which  was  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Laura  Bridgman.  . 

He  foUowcd  with  touching  words,  in  wnich  he 
called  attention  to  the  vivid  contrast  between 
this  scene  and  that  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
50th  anniversary  of  her  entrance  into  the  insti- 
tution was  celebratod.  They  remembered 
tho  happy,  delightful  face  of  hor  who 
then  received  the  felicitations  of  friends. 
But  now  tho  scene  had  changed.  The 
body  was  present,  indeed,  but  tho 
spirit  was  absent.  Wh  »n  ;  ffcy-flve  years  ago  tho 
disease  made  its  ravages  upon  her  and  closed 
up  three  of  the  five  avenues  of  knowledge,  a 
person  looking  at  her  face  would  feci  that  in  her 

i  was  ihe  crucifixion  of  hope  and  tho  birth 
of  despair.  But  God  had  designed  that  a  npble 
spirit  should  come  in  contact  with  this  dark- 
ened soul.  This  brave,  courageous  spirit 
took  her  under  his  care.  Like  a  warrior 
of  old  ho  set  down  his  forces  before 
the  triple  barred  gate  and  finally  achieved  a 
In   seeking     to    make    entrance   for 

:e  aud  knowledge  he  opened  the  way  for 
imparting  the  know  uo  dHim- 

5i  li  She  manifested  unceasing  gratitude  to 
tho  e  svhocmed  for  her,  and  most  touching 
lli  words  bv  which  she  manifested  her  undying 
tion  to  Him  Who  had  been  her  deliverer. 
There  was  also  in  her  life  a  singular  trust  in 
God.  It  was  like  tho  inspiring  breezes  of  tho 
uplands.    It  was  trust  in  God  that  lulled  her  to 

■t  night.  It  was  tru  ;t  in  Cud  that  bore  her 
through  f>!l  'he  hours  of  the  day.  For  her  death 
was  a  deliverance,  and  now  she  has  risen   freed 


fi-oin  all  physical  limitations  to  the  higher  UTe. 

Throughout  tho  adclresis  the  blind  children 
Kavo  evident  e  of  their  deep  (-motion,  ami  there 
was  somei!  ciliarly  sad  in  the  spectacle 

of  sightless  eyes  surcharged  with  tears.  They 
then  sarni  a  choral  prepared  for  the  blind  bj  Dr. 
John  S.  Dwight,  "Commit  Tliy  Ways,  O  Pil- 
grim." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  K  H.ilc  added  brief  words,  in 
which  ho  said  that  ho  felt  that  no  one  over 
parted  from  her  without  feeling  that  he  was  in 
the  i presence  of  si  higher  and  better  life.  In  her 
life  and  the  work  of  him  who  trained  her  there 
had  been  an  advance  step  tai.cn  in  I  lie  work  of 
education.  In  her  the  faith  and  hope  and  love 
wonted  miracles  without  the  usual  avenues  of 
it  The  speaker  showed  that,  notwithstanding 
her  restricted  and  utterly  dependent  condition, 
Laura  Bridgrnan  was  mado  an  instrument  for  a 
.  truer  and  better  kiud  of  education  in  tlio 
World. 

Closing  words  were  offered  by  Prof.  Fay  of 
the  Hartford  Institute  for  Deal  Mutes,  who  uaiu 
that  the  loss  of  Laura  Bridgrnan  was  to-day 
recoguized  bv  HO00  deal  mutes  throughout  the 
land.  The  children  sang  with  deep  expression 
"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,"  aud  the  benedic- 
tion waa  imparted  bv  Dr.  Halo.  Then 
the  family  and  bereaved  company  came 
foiward  to  take  a  last  look  ivt  the 
dead,  and  as  the  sun,  which  had  been 
hiuden  in  clouds  before,  then  shone  across  the 
bay  and  over  the  roofs  of  Mount  Washington,  it 
seemed  to  shed  a  saffron  glamor  over  all  that 
merged  the  symbols  of  sorrowing  iuto  poetry  of 
pathos  and  beauty  of  inspiration. 


EVENIM  TRANSCRIPT 
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FUNERAL    OF    LAURA    BRIDGMAN. 


The   Hall    of   the   Perkins   Institution   the 
Scene,  and  the  Attendance  Notable. 


the  glaitnes8*b"f  her  life  and  the  benefit  and  bless- 
inc.  d)  that  world  of  children  to  be  educated  under 
the  new  methods.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we 
are  not  tlif.er»alrure»©f  the  senses,  that  we  do  not 
depend  on  the  things  that  perish,  that  we  ca«i  live 
here  with  Ood,  for  God's  children,  in  God's  heav- 
en, and  as  we  live  so  we  enter  into  the  very  ioy  of 
our  Lord. 

Bi  of essor  Pay  of  the  Institution  of  Deaf  Mutes 
it  Hartford  expressed  the  interest  felt  in  that 
day's  porceedings  by  the  eight  thousand  deaf 
mutes  m  various  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  by  the  number,  not  less  great,  of  deaf 
mutes  not  members  of  institutions.  To  all  these, 
he  said,  Laura  Bridgman's  life  had  been  a  bless- 
ing. They  admired,  even  worshipped,  her  charac- 
ter, while  they  tried  to  emulate  her  in  her  useful- 
ness. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jutten,  and 
"Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee"  was  sung.  The  face 
of  the  dead  was  then  exposed  to  view. 

Early  this  morning  the  remains  were  taken  to 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  the  home  of  Miss  Bridgman's 
mother,  for  burial.  Services  will  be  held  there, 
conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tilden,  the  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  in  that  town. 


Though  word  had  been  given  out  that  only 
relatives  and  immediate  friends  of  Laura  Bridg- 
rnan would  be  accommodated  in  the  hall  of  the 
Berkins  Institution  yesterday,  oa  the  occasion  of 
the  obsequies  of  one  whose  singular  life  experi- 
ence has  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  the  world, 
there  were  mere  than  numbers  to  fill  the  audito- 
:iuui  to  rcplotion.  The  organ  front  was  fes- 
tocued  with  ivy,  and  in  its  centre  hung 
a  portrait  of  the  deceased  lady,  over- 
topped by  the  legend  of  immortelles.  "The 
Lord  is  My  Sun  and  Shield."  The  pupils  of  the 
ii  stitution  were  grouped  near  by,  while  forward 
of  the  platform  rested  the  body  of  the  departed, 
with  a  pillow  and  wreath  of  white  caladium  lilies 
and  terns,  one  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
and  the  other  a  token  from  the  inmates,  on  the 
burial  case.  By  its  side  stood,  draped  with  laurel, 
a  marbel  bust  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  and  there  was 
suspended  near  a  life-like  portrait  of  his  daugh- 
ter, the  late  Mrs.  Anagnos.  Among  those  who 
were  present  were  Director  W.  Anagnos,  Joseph 
B.  Glover,  representing  the  board  of  trustees ;  two 
sisters  and  a  cousin  of  the  deceased,  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  and  her  three  daughters,  Mrs. 
Florence  Howe  Hall,  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  and 
Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott. 

Rev.  David  B.  Jutten.  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Miss 
Bridgrnan,  conducted  the  service.  "God  is  Wis- 
dom" was  sung  by  the  pupils.  After  reading 
from  the  scriptures  and  commenting  upon  the 
lone  of  his  parishioner  for  them,  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  vivid  contrast  between  this  scene  and 
that  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary ot  her  entrance  into  the  institution  was  cele- 
brated. They  remembered  the  happy,  delightful 
face  of  her  who  then  received  the  felicitations  of 
friends.  But  now  the  scene  had  changed.  The 
body  was  present,  indeed,  but  the  spirit  was 
absent.  Wnen,  fifty-five  years  ago,  the  disease 
made  its  ravages  upon  her  and  closed  up  three 
of  the  five  avenues  of  knowledge,  a  person 
looking  at  her  face  would  feel  that  in  her  case  it 
was  the  crucifixion  of  hope  and  the  birth  of 
despair.  But  God  had  designed  that  a  noble 
spirit  shonld  come  in  contact  with  this  darkened 
soul.  This  brave,  courageous  spirit  took  her  un- 
der his  care.  Like  a  warrior  of  old  he  set  down 
his  forces  before  the  tripple  barred  gate  and  final- 
ly achieved  a  victory.  In  seeking  to  make  en- 
trance for  science  and  knowledge  he  opened  the 
way  for  imparting  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God  himself.  She  manifested  unceasing  grati- 
tude to  those  who  cared  for  her,  and  most  touch- 
ing were  the  words  by  which  she  manifested  her 
undying  obligation  to  him  who  had  been  her  de- 
liverer. There  was  also  in  her  life  a  singular  trust 
in  God.  It  was  like  the  Inspiring  breezes  of  the 
uplands.  It  was  tru3t  in  God  that  lulled  her  to 
sieep  at  Dight.  It  was  trust  in  God  that  bore  her 
through  all  the  hours  of  the  day.  For  her  death 
was  a  deliverance  and  now  she  has  risen  freed 
from  all  physical  limitations  to  the  higher  life. 

Those  present  were  visibly  affected  by  the  ten- 
der worcis,  aud  at  their  conclusion  the  blind  chil- 
dren sar.g  a  choral  prepared  for  them  by  Dr.  John 
?.  Dwight,  "Commit  thy  Ways,  O  Pilgrim." 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  followed.  He  said  that  the 
life  of  Laura  Bridgrnan  had  always  been  in  the 
way  of  a  step  forward  and  upward  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  education  for  what  it  was  and  what 
it  is.  She  bad  left  behind  her  a  loving  lesson 
which  the  world  would  not  lose.  .It  had  seemed  to 
1  er  that  she  could  not  be  of  service;  but  God  does 
•  ot  rule  in  that  way.  He  rules  that  those  who  serve 
the  world  by  faith  and  love  and  devotion  aud 
truth  serve  the  world  best.  Dr.  Hale  concluded— 
We  should,  therefore,  go  away  from  this  nlace 
with  the  sense  that  it  is  our  duty  to  live  more  in 
the  knowledge  of  God's  mercies,  "and  of  what  we 
owe  to  others.    Out  of  Laura  Bridgrnan  have  come 


MRS.    JULIA     WARD    HOWE*: 
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A  good  deal  of  interest  is  feliin  the  celebration 
here  in  Boston  next  week  of  the  seventieth  anni- 
versary of  the  birthday  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
who  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  woman  in 
the  country  in  the  range  of  her  philanthropic  and 
intellectual  activities.  That  she  has  accomplished 
so  much  without  having  been  born  in  Boston  is 
Dot  the  least  among  her  claims  to  distinction,  and 
what  is  hardly  less  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  she 
should  have  received  at  her  home  in  New  York  an 
education  more  thorough  and  profound  than  is 
given  to  young  women  in  either  city  today  who 
are  not  college-brea. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  one  of  her  tutors  was  the 
late  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  the  lamented  librarian  of 
the  Astor  Library,  may  help  to  account  for  her 
proficiency  in  her  studies,  though  her  native  cuts 
were  its  mainspring.  She  not  only  learned  to 
speak  fluently  Italian  and  French,  but  became  a 
student  of  the  great  German  metaphysicians.  I 
believe  she  acquired  Greek  when  she  was  on  the 
verge  of  fifty;  but  she  enjoys  reading  the  Hel- 
lenic historians  and  philosophers  in  the  original, 
and  keeps  up  her  interest  in  Hegel,  Spinoz.i  and 
Kant. 

I  wonder  whether  as  a  banker's  daughter  and 
with  a  fashionable  future  seemingly  before  her, 
Julia  Ward  ever  dreamed  of  the  public  sphere 
which  she  was  destined  to  fill  in  after  years.  She 
and  her  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  married  Craw- 
ford the  sculptor,  father  of  the  novelist,  were 
called  in  their  opening  womanhood  "the  three 
graces  of  Bond  street."  Bond  street  today  would 
be  the  last  place  to  look  for  such  a  charming  trio. 
Charles  Sumner  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic admirers  of  their  wit  and  beautv, 
and  he  'was  groomsman  at  the  wedding 
of  Mrs.  Howe,  who  became  the  wife 
of  his  dear  friend.  Her  marriage  to  the 
great  philanthropist  was  the  means  of  developing 
her  interest  in  public  work,  and  the  man  who 
fought  for  the  independence  of  Greece  and  was 
imprisoned  in  Prussia  for  aiding  the  cause  of 
struggling  Poland,  who  rendered  signal  service  to 
our  own  anti-slavery  cause,  and  opened  the 
avenues  of  knowledge  and  sympathy  to  Laura 
Bridgrnan,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  inspire  his 
wife  with  his  noble  enthusiasm  for  humanity. 

My  memory  goes  back  to  the  home  of  the  Howes 
in  South  Boston,  near  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  commanding  a  superb  view  of  the  harbor; 
and  to  the  delightful  society  which  assembled 
under  their  hospitable  roof,  where  the  leonine 
head  and  furrowed  face  of  Dr.  Howe  suggested 
the  heroic  struggles  of  his  life.  Mrs.  Howe's 
literary  and  philanthropic  achievements  do  not 
need  to  be  recapitulated  here.  The  author  of  the 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  kindled  the  fire 
of  patriotism  and  did  the  work  of  an  army  in  the 
war  for  the  Union,  while  her  labors  in  behalf  of 
woman  suffrage,  peace  and  prison  reform  have 
emphasized  her  self-denying  zeal  for  human 
progress. 
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An  invitation  from  M.  Anagnos  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  always 
particularly  pleasant,  for  that  gentleman's 
French  politeness  makes  him  a  master  of 
invitation-writing.  Each  recipient  is  made 
to  feel  that,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  his 
presence  is  most  desired.  "You  are  most 
cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with 
your  presence,"  is  the  favorite  expression 
of  M.  Anagnos.  In  this  case,  the  invitation 
referred  to  is  one  to  be  present  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  institute,  which 
will  be  held  at  Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday, 
June  4.  There  are  this  year  11  graduates, 
and  the  occasion  promises  to  be  one  of 
great  interest.  The  musical  programme 
includes  some  well  chosen  selections,  such 
as  a  Bach  fugue  upon  the  organ,  and  the 
"Spinners'  Chorus"  from  Wagner's  "Fly- 
ing Dutchman."  Edith  Thomas,  the 
blind  deaf  mute  of  the  Kindergarten,  will 
read  by  touch.  As  usual,  the  seats  will  be 
held  by  the  friends  of  the  institution,  but 
after  3  o'clock  persons  standing  will  be 
permitted  to  occupy  all  vacant  places. 


—  One  of  God's  sorely  afflicted  children  has 
btca  summoned  to  her  heavenly  home,  where 
her  unseeing  eyes  and   unhealing  ears   are 
opened  orever  to  the  light  and  harmonies  of 
the  immortal  life.    For  over  fifty  years  the 
name  of  Laura  Bridgrnan,  the  blind  and  deaf 
mute,  has  been  a  familiar  one  to  the  American 
people.    She  was  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H  ,  in  | 
1829,  and  four  years  afterward  the  late  Dr,  8, 
G.  Howe  heard  of  her,  and  began  that  long 
course  of  difficult  and  patient  training  which, 
has  made  himself  and  his  pupil  so  celebrated! 
—  establishing  for  her  avenues  of  communica-* 
tior  with  the  outer  world.    Charles  Dickens, 
who  visited  her  in  1842,  says  in  his "  American 
Notes :"  "  There  she  was  before  me  built  up 
as  it  were  in  a  marble  cell,  impervious  to  any 
ray  of  light  or  particle  of  sound ,  with  her  poor 
white  hand  peeping  through  a  chink  in  the 
wall  beckoning  to  some  good  man  for  help 
that  an  immortal  soul  might  be  awakened. 
Long  before  I  looked  upon  her  the  help  had 
come."    Miss   Bridgman's  permanent   heme 
was  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
South  Boston,  but  she  was   accustomed  toi 
make  an  annual  summer  visit  at  her  father's1 
house  in  New  Hampshire.    She  was  gifted 
with  a  sunny  disposition,  and  kept  constnntly 
employed.    Sh6  will  be  greatly  missed  at  the', 
June  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Institu- 
tion in  Tremont  Temple,  where  she  always 
occupied  a  seat  on  the  platform,  her  pale  face 
aglow  with  eager  interest  as  she  was  informed 
by  the  attendant  at  her  side  of  what  was  going 
on,  through  the  medium  of  touch.    Funeral 
services  were  held  in  South  Boston  last  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  the  remains  were  carried 
to  Hanover  for  interment.    Of  Laura  Bridg- 
rnan it  may  truly  be  said,  "  She  hath  done 
what  she  could." 


The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will 
hold  its  commencement  exercises,  -?une  4,  at 
3  p.  m.,  in  Tremont  Temple.  The  program  is, 
as  usual,  a  very  pleasing  one.  Arrangements 
for  admission  are  the  same  as  iff  previous 
years,  the  upper  balcony  being  free  to  the 
public,  and  tickets  for  other  parts  of  the 
house  obtainable  by  application  to  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom, 
37  Avon  St. 
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With  the  elaborate  reception  at  the 
Woman's  Club  yesterday,  the  observance 
of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  birthday  is 
not  yet  over.  The  prettiest  and  most  ap- 
propriate recog-nitioii  of  that  widely  aud 
enthusiastically'  remembered  event  is  still 
to  come.  It  will  take  place  in  the  hall  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  next 
Thursday  evening,  when  the  children  of 
that  school  will  give  an  entertainment 
consisting  of  music,  readings  and  recita- 
tions from  Mrs.  Howe's  works. 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  MAY  30,  1889. 


Decease  of  a  "Wonderful  Person. 
A  few  minutes  after  noon,  on  Friday, 
May  24th,  there  passed  away  at  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  the 
inmate  Laura  Bridgrnan,  whose  remark- 
able attainments,  despite  the  lack  of  the 
powers  of  speech,  hearing  and  sight,  made 
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her  name  a  household  word  during  a  gen- 
1  eration.    For  about  three  weeks  previous 
she  had  suffered  from  erysipelas,  an  affec- 
tion from  which  she  had  suffered  several 
times  in  the  past.    It  started  upon  her 
upper  lip,  spreading  quickty  to  her  nose, 
eyes  and  ears.    As  it  did  not  affect  her 
brain,  it  was  not  expected  to  terminate 
fatally.     It    extended,    however,    to    her 
chest  and    back,  from  which    it    finally 
reached  her  heart,  so  that  the  direct  cause 
of  her  death  was  heart  failure.     She  was 
attended  by  Dr.  Belt  and  Dr.  Homans. 
During  the  middle  stages  of  her  trouble, 
her  pulse  gave  evidence  of  high  tempera- 
ture, but  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  it 
showed     a     more      normal      condition. 
Throughout  her  sickness  she  had  no  antic- 
ipation of  her  end,  and  no  intimation  of  it 
was  given  to  her.     She    was    uniformly 
cheerful,  and  her  brain  was  as  usual  clear, 
although  during  the  closing  days  she  lost 
her  power  to  communicate  by  writing,  and 
there  was  something  pathetic  even  in  her 
efforts  to  use  the  hand  alphabet,  her  fin- 
gers being  so  tremulous  that  she  was  often 
obliged  to  indicate,  rather  than  perform, 
the    movements.     She  was  able    to  take 
physical    exercise    almost    daily    in    the 
grounds  between  the  institution  and  the 
cottage  where  her  later  life  was  passed. 
In  the  presence  of  her  two  sisters  and  two 
lady  attendants  she  died  placidly,  as  if 
passing  into  a  quiet  slumber,   her    con- 
sciousness being  clear  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment.   The  funeral  occurred  on   Sunday 
afternoon,  May  26th,  Rev.  D.  B.  Jutten, 
pastor  of  the  South  Baptist  Church,  offi- 
ciating, additional  remarks  being  made  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Hale  and  Prof.  Fay. 
The  burial  was  to  be  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
her  birthplace,  her  parents  having  been 
members  of  the  Baptist  church  in  that 
town,  and  she  herself  having  been  bap- 
tized into  the  membership  of  that  church. 


The   death  of    Laura  Bridgman  re- 
moves from  among  us  one  who  repre- 
sented in   her    own    person    the    most 
wonderful  triumph  of  philanthropy  on 
record.      Blind,   deaf  and    dumb,   she 
seemed    hopelessly    cut    off  from    the 
access  of  knowledge  and  from  society. 
Dr.   Howe   succeeded  in  opening  com- 
munication with  her  mind  through  the 
sense  of  touch,  and  patiently  continued 
until  he  was  rewarded  by  her  acquisi- 
tion of  ability  to  read  and  write.     She 
was  also  taught  to  work  skilfully  with 
her  hands.    In  short,  she  was  fitted  to 
live  a  life  of  intelligence,  usefulness  and 
social  enjoyment.     She  came  to  know 
the  Bible,  and  her  spiritual  nature  un- 
folded in  that  Light,  adding  to  her  re- 
sources of  earthly  enjoyment  the  infinite 
riches  of  Divine  Love.    Dr.  Howe,  on 
occasion  of  a  public  exhibition  of  pupils 
from    the    Perkins     Institution,   asked 
that  one  in  the  audience  would  give  a 
a  sentence  to  be  written  by  them.     One 
gave   this:    "The    blind    receive    their 
sight."    In  the  case  of  Laura  Bridge- 
man  the  result  attained  seems  almost  as 
miraculous  as  a  literal  restoration  of  the 
losl  senses. 
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Our  readers  will  notice  that  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will  be  held  on  June  4,  at  3  p.m.,  at  Tre- 
mont  Temple.  The  programme  is  a  pleasing 
one,  and  opens  with  Bach's  fugue  in  G  minor, 
followed  by  the  address  of  the  president,  Dr. 
Eliot.  The  literary  department  offers  as  illustra- 
tions of  its  work  an  exercise  in  physics,  a  lesson 
in  geography,  and  one  in  reading  from  embossed 
print,  one  of  the  readers  being  the  little  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  pupil,  Edith  M.  Thomas.  The 
music  department  contributes  a  trio  and  a  cho- 
rus, besides  singing  by  the  kindergarten  children, 
and  selections  for  the  band,  the  organ,  and  a 
duet  for  cornet  and  clarinet.  Physical  training 
will  be  represented  by  gymnastic  exercises  and 
a  military  drill.  During  the  remarks  of  Rev. 
James  De  Normandie,  the  youngest  pupils  will 
be  busily  engaged  in  kindergarten  work,  which 
they  will  explain  at  its  close.  The  address  of 
Miss  Eunice  French,  the  valedictorian,  will  be 
followed  by  the  presentation  of  the  diplomas  by 
Dr  Eliot.  Arrangements  for  admission  are  the 
same  as  in  previous  years,  the  upper  balcony 
being  free  to  the  public,  and  tickets  for  other 
parts  of  the  house  obtainable  by  ap]  lication  to 
M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom, 
No.  37  Avon  Street. 
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HELPING   THE   BLIND. 


.Entertainment  in  Roxbury   in   Behalf 
in   me  K.in  tier  ear  ten. 

A  very  pleasing  entertainment  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  was  given  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Smith,  2482  Washington 
street,  Roxbury,  last  evening!  by  tne  pupils 
of  Miss  Anna  C.  Ward's  private  school.  The 
parlors0 were  filled  to  overflowing  by  the 
audience  in  attendance.  The  exercises  were 
In  English  ana  German,  and  the  little  people 

taking  part,  most  of  whom  are  under  a  dozen 
years  old,  did  remarkably  well,  reflecting 
credit  on  themselves  and  their  teachers.  Tne 
first  part  of  the  programme  was  made  up  of 
songs  and  recitations  in  botn  languages.  The 
second  part  opened  with  a  dialogue  in 
English,  "The  Young  Americans  of  1776," 
and  closed  with  tne  plav  of  "Little  Red  Kitt- 
ing Hood"  in  German,  songs  ana  recitations 
being  interspersed,  with  also  a  piano  solo  by 
Miss  Mabel  Davis  and  a  duet  on  the  piano 
by  Misses  Elsie  Hulil  and  Blanche  Bon- 
nelle.  The  names  of  those  taking  part 
in  the  entertainment  are:  Masters  Eddie 
Habich,  Barker  Wnittingtou,  Willie  Bar- 
tbolomesz,  Storer  Ware,  Willie  Ruhl,  Walter 
Means,  aud  Misses  Eleanor  Garrison,  Annie 
Jarvis,  Louise  Ruhl,  Daisy  Smith,  Bertha 
Smith,  Elsie  Ruhl,  Florence  Libby,  Blanche 
Bonnelie  and  Mabel  Davis.  Nicely  printed 
programmes,  bearing  a  picture  of  the  Jate 
Laura  Bridgman,  were  distrlbutea,  and,  as 
these  were  donated,  and  there  were  no  other 
expenses,  a  neat  sura  was  realized  for  the 
kindergarten.  At  the  close  of  the  perform- 
ance the  children  taking  part  were  treated  to 
a  collation  by  Mrs.  Smith. 


Laura  Bridgman 

On  annonce  de  Boston,  la  mort  a, 
l'age  de  soixante  ans,  de  Laura  Dewey 
Bridgman,  une  femme  qui  ^tait  d'une 
intelligence  extraordinaire  bien  qu'elle 
fat  aveugle,  sourde,  muette  et  privee 
de  l'odorat. 

Laura  Bridgman  ^tait  une  celebri- 
tes  de  Boston,  et  Charles  Dickens, 
qui  est  alle  la  voir  en  1842,  a  trace" 
d'elle  un  portrait  a  la  plume  dans  ses 
Notes  sur  VAm&rique.  Nee  dans  le 
New-Hampshire,  Laura  £tait  une  bel- 
le enfant  de  deux  ans,  parfaitement 
conformed  et  jouissant  de  l'usage  de 
tous  ses  sens,  lorsqu'elle  fut  prise  de 
la  fievre  scarlatine.  On  parvint  a  la 
sauver  ;  mais  la  pauvre  enfant  perdit 
pour  toujours,  la  vue,  l'ouie,  la  parole, 
et  l'odorat.  II  ne  lui  resta  plus  que 
le  toucber  pour  faire  connaitre  ses 
besoins  et  se  guider  dans  la  vie.  Mais 
son  education  a  <Ste"  si  soignee  qu'elle 
est  parvenue,  avec  ce  seul  sens,  a 
remplacer  presque  tous  les  autres.  A 
force  de  patience  et  de  devouement, 
sa  mere  lui  apprit  a  coudre,  a  tricoter 
et  raeme  a  broder. 

A  l'age  de  buit  ans,  la  petite  Laura 
est  entree  au  Perkins  Institute,  l'asi- 
le     des   aveugles   de    Soutb   Boston, 
maintenant  dirige   par   M.  Anagnos, 
un  Grec  tres  familier  avec  notre   lan- 
gue,et  seize  mois  apres,   le   directeur 
de   l'etablissement,  le   docteur  Howe, 
faisait  le  rapport  officiel  suivant  sur  sa 
jeune  pensionnaire  ;  "II  a  ete  reconnu, 
sans  qu'il  puisse   rester   aucun   doute 
a   cet   egard,   que    Laura   Bridgman 
ne  peut  apercevoir  le  moindre   rayon 
de  lumiere,  qu'elle  ne   peut   entendre 
le  moindre  son,  et  que   s'il   lui   reste 
quelque  peu  d'odorat,  elle  ne  peut  en 
faire  aucun  usage.     Son   ame   babite 
pour  ainsi  dire  dans  le  silence  et  l'obs- 
curite  d'une    tombe    hermetiquement 
ferniee.     Elle  n'a  aucune   id£e  de    la 
lumiere  du  son  et  des  odeurs,  et    mal- 
gre"   cela   elle   parait   heureuse  et  en- 
jouee,  comme  un  oiseau  ou  un  agneau. 
Lorsqu'on  lui  enseigue  quelque    nou- 
veau  moyen  de  communiquer  avec    le 
monde  exterieur,  Pexpression  de    son 
visage     indique     clairement    la   joie 
qu'elle  ressent." 

Laura  Bridgmau  etait  parvenue  non 
seulement  a.  se  faire  comprendre,  au 
moyen  de  sigues,  comme  les  sourds- 
muets,  et  a  se  diriger  avec  ses  mains, 
dans  toutes  les  parties  de  l'asile;  mais 
encore,  a  ^crire,  a  compter  et  a  recon- 
naitre  ses  amis  lorsqu'elle  les  rencon- 
trait.  Elle  faisait  l'orgueil  du  Per- 
kins Institute,  et  lorsque  le  docteur 
Howe  est  mort  en  1876,  il  lui  a  legue 
une  rente  viaeere  de  $2,000. 


-* 
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SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER* 


SOUTH  BOSTON,     JUNE    1,    1889. 


SATURDAY,   JUNE  1.    1889. 


A  most  pleasing  entertainment  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  was  given  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Phineas  B.  Smith,  Washington 
street,  Highlands,  Wednesday  evening,  by  the 
pupils  of  Miss  Anna  C.  Ward's  private  school. 
The  first  part  of  the  program  was  made  up  of 
songs  and  recitations  in  both  English  and  Ger- 
man ;  the  second  part  began  with  a  dialogue  in 
English,  "The  Young  Americans  of  1770,"  and 
closed  with  the  play  of  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood" 
iiuGerman.  The  names  of  those  taking  part  in 
the  entertainment  were  :  Masters  Eddie  Hablch, 
Parker  Whittington,  Willie  Bartholomesz,  Storer 
Ware,  Willie  Ruhl,  Walter  Means;  and  Misses 
Eleanor  Garrison,  Annie  Jarvis,  Louise  Ruhl, 
Daisy  Smith,  Bertha  Smith,  Elsie  Ruhl,  Florence 
Libby,  Blanche  .Bonuelle,  and  Mabel  Davis. 
I  Nicely  printed  programs,  bearing  a  picture  of  the 
late  Laura  Bfldgman,  were  distributed,  and,  as 
these  were  donated,  and  there  were  no  other  ex- 
penses, a  neat  sum  was  realized  for  the  kinder- 
garten. Mrs.  Smith  furnished  a  nice  collation  for 
the  participants. 


#fts  fiXtft 


Boston,  June    1,  1889. 


UBA  BRIDGMAN    DEAD. 


and  Deaf  Mute  Immortalized 
bv  Dickens. 


aura  Bredgman  died  May  24,  at  the 
uth  Boston  Asylum.  She  was  fifty-nine 
eld,  and  hadl  been  an  inmate  of  the 
asylum  since  her  ninth  year.  The  fact  that 
although  from  infancy  she  was  deprived  of 
every  sense  but  that  of  touch,  she  yet  at- 
tained more  than  the  average  sum  of  edu- 
cation and  happiness,  has  given  her  dis- 
tinction for  many  years.  She  was  born 
on  a  farm  near  Hanover,  N,  H.,  on  Dec.  21, 
1829.  Her  full  name  was  Laura  Dewey 
Bridgman.  When  two  years  old  her  two 
elder  sisters  died  from  scarlet  fever,  and 
Laura  had  a  severe  attack  of  the  disease. 
The  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  and 
smell  were  destroyed.  • 

It  was  two  years  before  she  was  able,  to 
spend  a  whole  day  out  of  bed.  Her  mind 
was  unimpaired,  but  her  days  ot  mental 
bealth  had  been  so  few  that  she  possessed 
little  knowledge  beyond  mechanical  mo- 
tions. When  at  the  age  of  eight  she  was 
visited  by  Dr.  8.  G.  Howe  and  the  poet 
Longfellow.  .  ,  ,,     _    .  . 

Dr.  Howe  was  the  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  he  took  the  little  girl  with  him 
to  Boston.  The  child  had  to  be  taught  the 
names  of  objects  printed  in  raised  letters 
and  to  connect  these  signs  with  the  idea  ot 
the  objects  themselves.  From  this  rudi- 
mentary beginning,  Dr.  Howe  continued 
his  instruction  patiently  for  years,  and 
his  pupil's  patience  and  eagerness  tor 
knowledge  were  marvellous.  She  .  was 
soon  able  to  read  (the  books  printed 
for  the  blind  and  to  write  letters  .home  to 
her  parents  on  the  New  Hampshire  tarm. 
She  had  learned  while  at  home  to  mutate 
the  motions  of  her  mother's  knitting  nee- 
dle, and  at  the  asylum  she  took  great  pleas- 
ure in  making  fine  lace  work,  m  which  she 
showed  a  remarkable  delicacy  of  touen. 
She  was  interested  in  newspapers  as  well  as 
books,  and  became  a  decided  Republican  in 
politics.  She  kept  a  diary  at  one  time,  and 
wrote  many  letters. 

Dr.  Howe  was  disappointed  in  what  tie 
considered  the  most  interesting  possibility 
of  Laura  Bridgman's  mental  development. 
He  had  intended  to  educate  her  .without 
direct  religious  instruction,  believing  that 
in  this  way  her  experience  would  throw 
some  light  on  the  question  of  innate  relig- 
ious ideas.  But  while  he  was  absent  in 
Europe,  Laura  was  instructed  in  the  re- 
ceived principles  of  orthodox  Christianity, 
and  she  remained  through  bfe  a  conven- 
tional Christian  believer.  . 

She  was  always  glad  to  see  visitors,  to 
converse  with  them  through  the  matron,  or 
director,  and  to  tell  them  of  her  work  and 
temporary  interests.  Her  constant  cheer- 
fulness was  as  noticeable  as  the  brightness 
of  her  intellect.  Charles  Dickens  devoted 
to  her  a  well-known  chapter  in  his  •  Amer- 
ican Notes."  Two  years  ago  the  semi- 
centennial of  her  admission  to  the  Asylum, 
where  she  had  continuously  lived,  was  ob- 
served, and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the 
widow  of  the  great  teacher  to  whom  Laura 
was  so  greatly  indebted,  read  to  her  an  af- 
fectionate address. 


DEATH  OF  LAURA  BTIIDQMAN. 

The  death  of  Miss  Laura  Bridgman,  the 
noted  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  of  the 
late  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  occurreJ  at  the  Perkins 
Institution,  where  she  had  passed  the 
greater  part  of  her  life,  ou  Friday  of  last 
week,  at  the  age  of  nearly  sixty  years. 
She  was  born  in  Hanover,  N.  II.,  aud  her 
great  calamity  dates  from  the  age  of  two 
years  at  which  time  she  was  attacked  with 
scarlet  fever  which  deprived  her  of  sight, 
heariug  and  speech.  Her  sense  of  smell 
was  almost  destroyed  aud  her  taste  likewise 
much  impaired.  The  sense  of  feeling 
alone  remained  and  her  touch  was  the  only 
method  by  which  she  could  communicate 
with  those  about  her.  At  the  age  of  five 
years  her  health  improved  but  she  had  for- 
gotten what  little  knowledge  she  had  ac- 
quired. The  attention  of  Dr.  Howe  was 
called  to  the  unfortunate  child  aud  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  attempting  to  edu- 
cate her.  He  found  her  mind  vigorous 
and  eager  for  knowledge,  and  at  the  age  of 
eight  years  he  began  the  seemingly  impos- 
sible task  of  teaching  her.  In  less  than  a 
year,  however,  she  had  learned  the  alpha- 
bet aud  to  desiguato  the  names  of  common 
articles  by  spelling.  She  also  mastered  the 
sign  alphabet  and  was  then  taught  to 
write.  She  became  very  expert  in  talking 
with  her  fingers  and  her  sense  of  touch  be- 
came highly  developed.  The  ordiuary 
branches  of  education,  such  as  arithmetic 
and  grammar,  were  taught  her,  until 
fiually  she  was  able  to  discuss  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  with  her  teacher  with 
whom  she  upon  one  occasion  ended  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
by  saving  "I  shall  never  die.'' 

The  funeral  occurred  on  Sunday  in  the 
[.resence  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution 
aud  friends  of  the  deceased  who  tilled  the 
exhibition  hall  of  the  school.  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  and  her  three  daughters  were 
present,  also  two  sisters  of  the  deceased. 
The  services  weie  conducted  by  Rev.  D.  B. 
Jutten  and  Rev,  E.  E.  Hale,  each  of  which 
deliveied  an  appropriate  eulogy.  The 
auditorium  was  neatly  draped  and  fes- 
tooned and  several  floral  tokens  rested 
upon  the  casket.  Th«  singing  was  by  the 
pupils  of  the  school  and  was  very  affect- 
ing. On  Monday  the  remains  were  carried 
to  Hanover  and  there  interred. 


SATURDAY,. JUNE  1,  1889 


The  death  of  Lauka  Bridgman  and  her 
solemn  funeral  have  once  more  brought  dis- 
tinctly before  the  world  that  remarkable 
woman  who  will  long  be  remembered  as 
the  most  distinguished  example  that  the 
world  has  ever  had  of  that  skill  which  by 
patience  penetrated  into  the  heart  which 
nature  set  in  apparently  impenetrable  dark- 
ness. The  lesson  of  the  life  that  she  lived 
was  not  alone  wonderful  for  what  others 
did  for  it,  but  bitterly  vexed  though  it  was, 
and  denied  every  means  of  happiness  which 
is  considered  the  lot  of  life,  it  was-  never- 
theless more  remarkable  for  what  it  ac- 
complished for  itself,  and  for  a  patient  and 
ambition  that  put  to  shame  thousands  who 
had  all  that  she  had  not.  How  trivial  seems 
the  ordinary  crosses  of  life  when  such  a 
life  as  this  is  viewed.  With  every  chance 
that  nature  can  give  to  make  a  fair  fight 
for  it,  there  are  few  who  have  done  so 
much  with  life  as  did  this  one  woman,  who 
was  handicapped  at  the  start,  and  who  has 
left  behind  her  a  name  which  will  be  a  syn- 
onym of  courage  and  patience.  After  all, 
though  to  all  noble  souls,  life  is  more  sad 
than  glad,  one  can  be  reconciled  to  the 
fight  if  it  be  a  fair  one ;  but  when  nature 
handicaps  the  struggler,  one  can  only  look 
on  the  unequal  fray  aud  marvel  at  such 
a  victory  as  Laura  Bridgman's. 


NEW  YORK  HERALD 


NEW  YORK,  SUNDAY,  MAY  26,  1889. 
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BOSTON,  JUNE  2,  1SS9. 


With  each  succeeding  year  the  value  of  the  work 

which  Is  being  done  at  the  Massachusetts  School  lor 
the  Blind  Impresses  the  public  mind  more  and  more 
rte<  ply,  and  teachers  and  others  interested  In  educa- 
iloual  matters  are  beginning  to  study  the  methods  used 
In  this  establishment  as  an  aid  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems which  arise  In  their  own  work.  The  commence- 
ment exercises  of  this  school  will  take  place  at  Tremont 
Temple,  June  4th,  at  :!  o'clock.  The  programme  sug- 
gests three  educational  departments— physical,  intel- 
lectual and  musical.  Reading  with  the  lingers,  geog- 
raphy and  physics  are  the  recitations  contributed  by 
the  school  proper.  The  music  department  supplies  a 
trio  and  a  chorus,  beside  the  songs  of  the  kindergar- 
ten children,  and  selections  for  the  band,  the  organ 
and  a  duet  for  cornet  and  clarinet.  Gymnastic  exer- 
cises for  the  younger  classes,  and  a  military  drill  lor  a 
class  of  young  men  have  also  a  place.  After  the  ad- 
dress of  the  valedictorian,  Miss  French,  the  diplomas 
will  be  awarded  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  and  the  exercises 
will  close  with  Benedict's  chorus,  "Joy  I  Joy  I  Freedom 
Today!"  The  public  are  cordially  Invited  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  freedom  of  the  upper  balcony.  For 
admission  to  other  parts  of  the  house,  apply  for  tick- 
ets to  the  director,  or  at  the  salesroom,  No.  37  Avon 
street. 
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Laura    Bridgman. 

The  name  suggests  a  miracle.  Here  was 
a  human  being  that  in  girlhood  was  power- 
less to  see,  speak  or  hear.  Her  sense  of 
smell  was  destroyed,  and  that  of  taste  im- 
paired.    Only  the  sense  of  touch  was  left. 

Cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  world, 
shut  out  from  communication  with  a  living 
creature,  from  all  interchange  of  affection 
and  human  sympathy,  her  being  was  impris- 
oned in  a  darkness  that  seemed  to  be  for- 
ever impenetrable.  Mind  and  soul  were 
apparently  entombed  where  no  ray  of  light 
or  knowledge  could  reach. 

Such  was  Laura  Bridgman  when  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Howe  first  saw  her.  His  self-imposed 
task  was  to  let  light  into  her  mind,  to  en- 
able her  to  communicate  with  the  world,  to 
rescue  her  intellect  from  the  darkness  in 
which  it  was  enveloped. 

To  others  the  task  seemed  hopeles.  The 
great  philanthropist,  realizing  its  difficul- 
ties, undertook  it  with  serene  confidence 
and  resolution.  By  a  patience  that  was 
simply  sublime  and  a  skill  which  he  alone 
possessed  he  achieved  a  success  that  has 
been  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
world. 

In  1873  the  teacher  wrote  of  the  pupil  :  — 

She  enjoys  life  quite  as  muebmoro  probably  than 
most  persons  do.  She  reads  whatever  book  she  hcrts 
in  raised  print,  but  especially  the  Bible.  She  mattes 
much  of  her  own  clothing  aud  can  run  a  sewing 
machine.  She  hccidk  happiest  when  she  can  find 
some  person  who  knows  the  finger  alphabet  and 
can  sit  and  gossip  with  her  about  acquaintances,  the 
news  and  general  matters.  Her  moral  sense  is  well 
developed. 

It  is  a  beautiful    lesson  that   with  all  her 

afflictions  Laura  Bridgman  lived  a   long  life 

of    usefulness    and   happiness.     The  world 

will  never  forget  the   heroic   achievement  of 

Dr.  Howe  in  rescuing   her   from  the  living 

tomb  in  which  be  found  her  in  childhood. 
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! AN  ENTERTAINMENT 

i 

i 

AT  THE 

EESIDENOE  OF  MES.  SMITH, 

248'i  Washington  street, 

ROXBCRT, 

BY  THE  PUPILS  OF  MISS  ANNA  C.  WARD 

UNDER  HER  DIRECTION, 

ON  WEDNESDAY  EVENING, 

May  20th, 

AT  SEVEN  O'CLOCK, 

IN  AID  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND 

^ — , 1 , = 

THK    1..VIK    LAtjfcA    P.ltmrtMAN. 

Blind,  ileal  and  dumb  for  58  years. 


Born  in  Hanover,  >i.  H.,  Dec.  20,  1820. 
Died  in  South  Boston,  Mass.,  May  24,   1880. 


FROG  RAM  ME* 


PART   I. 

Introductory Eleanor  OnrrDon 

"Do  Right" Eddie  Habifch 

Song— "Merry  Sunshine."' 

"Wlifre  Did  You  Come  Front,  Btii.y. 

Dear"' Annie  .Tarvis 

"Truants" Parker,  Whittingtoit 

Song— "Jolinnie,  Shake  tlie  Apple  Tree." 

"Letting  tile  Old  Cat  Die". ...:.... 

Will  e  BarthOIemesz 

Song— "FTnlde  Roeslein" Louise  Buhl 

"Sleepy  Little  School".  ...;...  . Storer  Ware 

(  Daisy  Smith 

"Der  AYeisse  Hirsh" !  Bertha  Smith 

(  ELiie  Kuhl 

Rong— "Schnick-Schnack,  Dndelsack." 

•'Ten  Years  OKI" Llsie  Buhl 

"Oh.  Ill  Tell  You  a, Story"..  .  Florence  Libby 
Bong— "Das  Kleine  Fischer-Mpedchen." 
"In  die  W'eite  Weld" Blanche  Bonnelle 

PART  it. 

"The  Young  Americans  of  1770." 
Rone— "When  the  Little.  Children  sleep." 

Temperance Walter  Means 

Piano  solo Mabel  Davis 

"How  Two  Boys  Took  a  Bide" 

Blanche  Bonnelle 

Solig—  "Little  Boy  Blue" Elsie  Rulil 

"Lessons  from  the  Garden". . . .  Bertha  Smith 
Piano  duet.  Elsie  Buhl  and  Blanche  Bonnelle 

"Little  Boy  Blue" Daisy  Smith 

bong— "The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat;" 

"Bed  Riding  Hood" Mabel  Davis 

"roth  KAPSCHEJf," 

(•'Little  Bed  Biding  Hood"  in  German.) 

-  • 


SATTJBDAY,   MAY  25,  1889. 
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TjAVRA    bkidgman   dead. 


The  Blind  and  Bear  Mute  to  whom  Sickens 
Devoted  a  Chapter  In  "  American  Notes." 

Laura  Bridgman  died  yesterday  at  the 
South  Boston  Asylum.  She  was  59  years  old, 
and  hrtd  been  an  inmate  of  the  asylum  since 
her  ninth  year.  The  fact  that  although  from 
SgRgS-^  infancy  she  was  de- 

prived of  every 
sense  but  that  of 
touch,  she  yet  at- 
tained more  than 
the  average  sum  of 
education  and  hap- 
piness, which  has 
given  her  distiction 
for  many  years- 
She  was  born  on  a 
farm  near  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  on  Deo.  21f 
1829.  Her  full  name 
was  Laura  Dewoy 
Bridgman.  When 
£1  2  years  old  her  two 

^*"*'  elder    sisters     died 

from  scarlet  fever,  and  Laura  had  a  severe  at- 
tack of  the  disease.  The  senses  of  sight,  hear- 
ing, taste,  and  smell  were  destroyed. 


mi  a. 


of  the  Perkins 
school  for  the 
girl  with  him 
be  taught  the 


It  was  two  years  before  she  was  able  to  spend 
a  whole  day  out  of  bed.  Her  mind  was  unim- 
paired, but  her  days  of  mental  health  had  been 
bo  few  that  she  possessed  little  knowledge  be- 
yond mechanical  motions.  When  at  the  age  of 
8  she  wns  visited  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  and  the 
poet  Longfellow. 

Dr.  Howe  was  the  director 
Institute  and  Massachusetts 
Blind,  and  he  took  the  little 
to  Boston.  The  child  had  to 
names  of  objects  printed  in  raised  letters  and 
to  connect  these  signs  with  the  idea  of  the  ob- 
jects themselves.  From  this  rudimentary  be- 
ginning Dr.  Howe  continued  his  instruction 
patiently  for  years,  and  his  pupil's  patience 
and  eagernoss  for  knowledge  were  marvellous. 
She  was  soon  able  to  read  the  books  printod 
for  the  blind  and  to  write  letters  home  to  her 
parents  on  the  New  Hampshire  farm.  She  had 
learned  while  at  home  to  imitate  the  motions 
of  her  mother's  knitting  needle,  and  at  the 
asylum  she  took  great  pleasure  in  making  tine 
lace  work,  in  which  she  showed  a  remarkable 
delicacy  of  touch.  She  was  interested  in  news- 
papers as  woll  as  books,  and  became  a  decided 
Republican  in  poiitios.  She  kept  a  diary  at 
one  time,  and  wrote  many  letters' 

Dr.  Howe  was  disappointed  in  what  he  con- 
sidered the  moat  interesting  possibility  of 
Laura  Bridgnian's  mental  development.  He 
had  Intended  to  educate  her  without  direct 
religious  instruction,  believing  that  in, this  way 
her  experience  would  throw  some  light  on  the 
question  of  innate  religious  ideas.  But  while 
he  was  absent  in  iiurope  Laura  was  instructed 
in  the  received  principles  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity, and  she  remained  through  life  a  con- 
ventional Christian  believer, 

She  was  always  glad  to  see  visitors,  to  con- 
verse with  them  through  the  matron  or  direc- 
tor, and  10  teilthem  of  her  work  and  temporary 
interests.  Her  constant  cheerfulness  was  as 
as  noticeable  as  the  !>rightnes3  of  her  intelleot. 
Charles  Dickens  devoted  to  her  a  well-known 
chapter  in  his  "American  Notes."  Two  years 
ago  the  semi-centennial  of  her  admission  to  the 
Asylum,  where  she  had  continuously  lived, 
was  observed,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the 
widow  of  the  great  teacher  to  whom  -Laura  was 
so  greatly  indebted,  read  to  her  an  affectionate 
address. 
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AN  EXPLANATION  of  our  title.  QOODSON 
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LYMAN  ABBOTT,  tEDITOR8 

HAMILTON  W.  MABIE,  \  ^DIT0RS- 


v> 


New  York,  Thursday,  May  30,  1889. 


The  triumph  of  human  intelligence  over  the  most 
disheartening  physical  obstacles  has  rarely  been  so 
well  illustrated  as  in  the  case  of  the    world-famous 
Laura  Bridgman,  who  died  in  Boston   last   week. 
Of  her  sixty  years  of  life,  fifty-eight  had  been  spent 
in  speechless  darkness   into  which  no  sound  pene- 
trated.    A   more    pitiful    and  apparently  hopeless 
case   can  hardly  be    thought  of    than  that  of  the 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  child  of  two  years.     Even 
the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  were  present  only  in  a 
partly  developed  state,  so  that  the  girl's  mind  was 
almost  absolutely    walled    in    from    the    material 
world,  and  seemed  doomed  to  helpless  and  wretched 
ignorance.      Yet,    by    the   patient   and    ingenious 
teaching  of  Dr.  Howe,  the  barriers  about  her  intel- 
ligence were  broken  down ;  she  was  enabled  to  read, 
to  communicate  her  thoughts  to  others,  to  become 
an  adept  in  needlework,  to  play  on  the   piano,  to 
teach  other  unfortunates  (an  employment  in  which 
she  delighted) ,  and,  in  short,  to  become  a  useful, 
happy,    and    active    Christian    woman,    contented, 
cheerful,  and  with  at  least  the  ordinary  understand- 
ing of  the  current  of  affairs  in  the  world  about  her. 
Since  the  marvelous  success  of  Dr.  Howe's  experi- 
ments  with   Laura  Bridgman,    the   application    of 
similar  methods  has  benefited  many   hundreds  of 
other  afflicted  children,  but  her  history  will  always 
be  remembered  as  the  first  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  interesting  effort  of  humane  science  in  reliev- 
ing the    wretchedness    of   this    class    of   sufferers. 
An  instructive  hint  to  many  of  us   more  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature  than  was  Laura  Bridgman  may  be 
found  in  her  bright  and  happy  spirit,  and  the  eager- 
ness with  which  she  extended  to  others  the  aid  she 
had  herself  received. 

*      ..      * 

A   Woman's  Invention^  for  tl 

Mile.  Mulot,  of  Angers,  has  invented  a 
method  by  which  the  blind  ■•an  easily 
/correspond  with  those  who  see.  The  hi- 
yen tiori Jis,  therefore ,  a  marked  improve 
menton  the  Braille  system  of  raised  let- 
ters, by  which  persons  afflicted  with  loss 
of  Bight  correspond  with  each  other  only. 
Mile.  Mulot's  apparatus  is  really  a  little 
printing  press  in  a  portfolio  about  the 
sine  of  a  sheet  of  note  paper.  The  blind 
person  spreads  it  out  and  impresses  the 
letters  required  on  white  paper,  under 
which  there  is  a  colored  pad  which  gives 
them  a  blue  appearance,  and  they  are 
thus  not  only  brought  out  in  relief  for 
the  touch  of  those  deprived  of  sight,  but 
are  akp  visible  to  the  eyes  of  those  who 
see.  £One  of  Mile.  Mulot's  blind  pupils 
has  been  able,  by  means  of  this  system/ 
to  take  part  in  a  competitive  examinai 
'tion  for  the  diploma,  of  elementarys 
/teacher,  and  to  "distance"  some  of  the 
/candidates 


iv  Ho    were    111 


possession    oj 


their  visual    faculties. --* New  York-   Tele-" 
grass 
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Laura  Bridoman  died  at   the   Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  South 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  Friday  the  24th  inst  , 
in    the  fifty-ninth    year    of   her    age. 
When  two  years  of  age,  an  attack  of  scar- 
let fever  destroyed  her  senses   of  sight 
and  hearing  and  greatly  impaired  those 
of  taste  and  smell.     It   was   when    she 
was  eight  years  of  age   that   Dr.    S.  G. 
Howe  undertook   her    education.     She 
had  only  the   sense  of   touch    through 
which  to  receive  instruction,  but  by  pa- 
tient, persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  her 
teachers    she    gradually    learned     the 
names  of  familiar  objects  and  eventual- 
ly acquired  a  very   extensive    and    ac 
curate    knowledge   of   language.     Her 
sense  of  touch  was  wonderfully  develop- 
ed.    Besides  learning  to  read  and  write, 
she  could  sew,  and  actually  made  near- 
ly all  her    own    clothing.     She    could 
very  readily  distinguish   her   acquaint- 
ances, and  seemed  to  enjoy  life  as  much 
as  most  persons  do,  although  9he  could 
neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  speak. 
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BRIGHT  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

Commencement  Exercises  of  the   Perkins' 
Institution. 


The  great  interest  felt  by  the  people 
of  Boston  in  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  was  manifested  yesterday  after- 
noon by  the  audience  which  completely 
filled  Tremont  Temple  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  this  institution.  Prettily 
ranged  on  the  seats  on  the  platform  about  the 
organ  were  the  pupils  of  the  school,  some  200 
in  number,  in  their  tasteful  holiday  attire, 
and  accompanied  by  their  instructors. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  in  opening  the  exercises, 
made  a  few  remarks  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  institution.  An  overture  followed,  by  the 
school  band.  Then  a  young  blind  man  gave  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  workings  of 
the  steam  engine,  illustrated  by  a  working 
.model.  The  musical  exercises  by  the  little 
kindergarten  children  proved  of  great  inter- 
est, the  children  recognizing  and  calling  the 
notes  of  the  broken  chords  as  fast  as  played  by 
the  teacher  on  the  piano.  An  exercise 
in  geography  by  three  boys,  C.  F.  Forrester, 
W.  A.  Messer  and  F.  J.  L.  O'Brien,  fol- 
lowed. Each  in  turn  pointed  out  on  a 
raised  map  of  Africa  different  places 
of  geographical  and  historic  note, 
giving  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  each.  The 
most  marvellous  exhibition  of  all  was 
the  reading  Dy  touch  by  two  young 
girls,  Louisa  Warrener  and  Myrtle 
A.  Aldrich.  Immediately  following  the 
readings,  another  example  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  these  unfortunate  ones 
waa  shown.  This  was  the  introduction 
of  a  sweet  little  Southern  girl  of 
some  ten  summers,  Edith  M  Thomas,  who. 
like  the  late  Laura  Bridgman.  is  cleat,  dumb 
and  blind.  Her  teacher  read  aloud  before  the 
audience,  telegraphing  her  words  to  the  child 
by  means  of  finger-play  upon  her  palm.  The 
smiles  of  the  child  and  her  freauent  replies 
plainly  showed  her  wonderful  understanding 
and  pleasure.    A  linoly-rendercd  clarinet  and 


cornet  duet  by  John  F.  Morrison  and  John  J. 
Clare  followed.  Fourteen  little  boys  gave  a 
pleasing  performance  in  gymnastics^  followed 
by  teu  girls  who  went  through  some  pretty  ex- 
ercises. Several  other  interesting  exercises 
were  given,  after  which  the  Rev.  James  De 
Normandie  made  an  appeal  in  aid  'of  the 
endowment  fund  for  the  kindergarten  school 
for  sightless  'children.  The  kindergarten  has 
$79,591 76  toward  the  endowment  fund 
of  $100,000.  Dr.  Eliot  presented  diplo- 
mas to  the  graduates,  as  follows: 
Edward  Everett  Berry,  Mary  Germania  Calla- 
han, Elwyn  Horace  Fowler,  Mary  Eunice 
French,  Mary  Flemington  Grieve,  Mary  Grace 
Walker.  Abby  Ann  Griffin,  Lydia  Young 
Hayes,  Alfred  James  Hosking,  Ulysses  Simp- 
son Lyons,  George  Marshall. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  5,  1839. 


BUND. 


Graduation  'Exercises  of  the  Perking  In- 
stitution at  Tremont  Temple  Yester- 
day. 

Thopresenco  for  tho  first  time  of  the  little 
ones  of  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain  upon 
tho  stage  at  Tremont  Temple  made  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  held  yesterday  afternoon 
one  of  tho  brightest  occasions  ever  given  by  the 
Perking  Institution,  juid  Massachusetts  jgcjiooj 
for  the  Blind.  Their  game's  anJ  lossous 
Wero  tho  liveliest  part  of  tho  programme,  and  it 
was  for  them  that  the  plea  was  made  for 
more  activo  work  and  remembrance.  Tho  hall 
was  filled,  not  only  the  floor  but  tho  two  gal- 
lories  boing  crowded  with  a  sympathetic  and 
interested  audience.  On  the  platform  sat  the 
school  against  tho  bright  background  of  the  in- 
struments of  the  orchestra.  On  tho  opposite 
side  wero  many  friends  of  tho  school,  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Eliot  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Morrison,  Mr. 
Joseph  S.  Dwight,  Mr.  J.  B.  Glover,  Mr.  Goorgo 
W.  Wales,  Mr.  Wm.  Endicott,  Jr.,  Mr.  S.  Lothrop 
Thorndike,  Mr.  F.  F.  Temple,  Mr.  D.  J.  Hoard 
and  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Cobb.    Tho  presenco  of   Mrs. 
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Julia  Ward  Howe  was  especially  noticed. 

Dr.  Eliot.who presided,  gave  acordial  welcome. 
From  these  exercises,  he  said,  we  can  see  what 
has  been  done  in  the  institution  to  prepare  the 
bbnd  for  lives  of  usefulness.  He  believed  that 
the  blind  have  no  inferior  or  superior  claim  in 
education  to  seeing  children.  They  come  to  the 
sohool  for  training  not  as  blind,  not  as  suffering, 
but  as  children  of  the  Almighty  Father.  The 
blind  with  eyes  come  to  show  how  far  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  lot  have  been  overcome  and  how 
far  they  are  able  to  join  with  others  toward 
furthering  God's  kingdom. 

The  band  of  the  sohool  having  given  a  stirring 
overture,  "  The  Bridal  Rose,"  by  C.  LaYalleo,  the 
class  in  physics  illustrated  its  work  by  a  fine  ex- 
eroise,  in  which  one  of  its  members  described 
the  steam  engine.  Standing  before  a  miniature 
engine,  from  which  steam  was  escaping  as  a  sign 
of  its  activity,  the  young  physicist  explained  all 
its  parts  and  action  in  a  most  Intelligent  and 
ready  manner.  The  reasons  for  its  motion 
seemed  to  be  particularly  well  understood. 
The  kindergarten  children,  always  sure 
of  pleased  attention,  then  gave  a  "Musical 
Exercise,  "  in  which  they  called  forth  the  notes 
of  the  piano  and  the  different  keys  as  fast  as 
their  teacher  produced  them.  It  is  safe  to  sup- 
pose that  few  in  the  audience  could  distinguish 
the  musical  tones  with  such  readiness  and 
precision  as  these  little  blind  children.  Their 
musical  sense  had  responded  with  eagerness  to 
tho  instruction,  and  the  world  was  evidently  so 
much  the  brighter  from  their  opportunity. 

Meanwhilo  Masters  C.  F.  Forrester,  W.  A. 
Messer  and  F.  J.  L.  O'Brien  had  been  construct- 
ing the  map  of  Africa  with  painted  blocks  upon 
a  frame.  From  their  bright  explanations  the 
audionco  learned  about  the  Nile  countries  and 

tho  Nile.  "Hero  is  Khartoum,"  said  one  pupil, 
"  where  General  Gordon  was  killed  a  few  years 
ago."  The  oountries  of  Central  Africa,  with  the 
recent  modern  discoveries,  formed  a  part  of  this 
intelligent  exposition.  The  colonies  of  Southern 
Africa  were  shown  to  possess  interesting  his- 
torical associations.  "  It  was  In  Zululand,"  said 
one  pupil,  "that  the  Princo Imperial  was  killed." 
The  exercise  of  "Reading  by  the  Touch"  is  al- 
ways one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  school 
studies  of  the  blind,  since  it  is  significant  of  the 
value  of  the  development  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
so  important  to  the  blind.  Miss  Louisa  Warrener 
and  Miss  Myrtie  A.  Aldrich  stood  before  their 
small  tables  and~read  from  the  raised  letters 
with  ease  and  expression.  A  simple  story  of  a 
black  shoep  and  a  more  elaborate  description 
from  "Ivanhoe"  were  read.  Then  little  Edith 
Thomas  of  the  kindergarten  danced  for- 
ward, a  sweet  child  of  not  more 
than  four  years,  in  a  white  dress 
and  dark  curls  tied  with  white  ribbon.  Little 
Edith  was  not  only  blind,  but  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  she  read  about  haymaking  with  her  hand 
and  with  pretty  gestures  of  her  whole  body  with 
a  readiness  not  often  shown  by  seeing  children 
of  the  same  age.  At  the  conclusion  she  re- 
ceived bouquets  from  friends  in  the  audience, 
and  her  busy  fingers  hovered  like  birds  over  the 
fragrant  blossoms.  A  duet  for  clarinet  and 
cornet,  "  Sing,  Smile,  Slumber,"  from  Gounod, 
rendered  by  Masters  John  F.  Morrison  and  John 
J.  Clare,  made  a  musical  interlude. 

It  is  woll  known  that  the  blind  have  especial 
need  of  physical  exercise,  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  their  blindness,  to  make  them  in- 
disposed to  exertion.  The  company  of 
little  boys  in  blue  flannel  suits  with 
red  neckties  went  through  dumb  bell  exer- 
cises with  the  greatest  spirit,  and  the  company 
of  little  girls  in  white  flannel  costumes  handled 
their  silver  wands  with  grace,  precision  and 
force.  The  marvelous  military  drill,  in  which 
the  company  of  sixteen  youths  executed  the 
tmetics  as  one  man,  created  great  enthusiasm 
among  the  spectators,  showing  the  perfection  of 
their  training.  After  a  sweet  trio  by  Misses 
Mary  A.  Meleady  and  Fanny  E.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
L.  W.  Titus  the  children  of  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain  sat  at  small  tables  engaged  in 
modeling  in  clay.  Among  them  sat  little  black 
Martha,  the  only  colored  child  of  the  32,  but  evi- 
dently supremely  coutented. 

Dr.  Eliot  explained  that  this  was  tho  first  time 
the  Jamaica  Plain  kindergarten  had  appeared 
on  this  platform.  He  said  that  the  kindergarten 
has  now  $79,591 7G  toward  tho  endowment 
fund  of  $160,090.  The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Aid 
Society  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  rnjs- 
i\ax  funds  to  make  up  the  remaining  $20,408  24. 
Two  years  ago  it  was  announced  that  the  kin- 
dergarten building  was  completed ;  now  it  is 
nioessary  to  plead  lor  tho  coniplotion  of  the  en- 
I  dowment  fund.  Rev.  James  De  Normnndio 
thought  that  the  children  could  plead  for  them- 
selves bettor  than  any  one  for  them.  In  this  in- 
stitution, ho  said,  religion  is  brought  into  daily 
life.  "Think  of  the  difference  in  training  the 
blind!"  ho  said.  Contrast  the  children  of  the  ig- 
110;  ant  ages  with  those  now  trained  to  use  their 
gifts!  Some  00.000  blind  are  now  in  tliis  coun- 
try, and  all  plead  for  the  best  training.  That 
charity  which  helps  others  is  liko  the  fountain 
by  tho  wayside  which  is  ever  full  and  ever  flow- 
ing on. 

The  lesson  in  buttermaking  by  the  children 
and  their  merry  haymaking  game  followed  and 
ere  Led  great  amusement.  When  the  little  ones 
lormed  a  kinder-orchestra  and  wai  ed  their  dolls 
in  time  to  tho  measure,  there  was  never  a 
prettier  sight  on  the  stage  and  it  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  tho  audience.  After  Wagner's 
"  Spinners'  Chorus"  by  female  voices,  tho  vale- 
dictory was  given  by  Miss  Mary  Eunice  French. 
She  showed  how  character  was  formed 
by       in    .  and       how      it      was       de- 


veloped  by  school  life  for  independence. 
fi»r  farewells  were  given  with  much 
appreciation  lor  the  school  "to  which  wo  owe 
.so  much."  Dr.  Eliot  gavo  tho  diplomas  with 
many  congratulations  and  much  encouragc- 
It  needs  no  great  or  exceptional  powers,  he 
said,  to  meet  the  destiny  winch  is  before  us.  All 
are  furnished  with  means  for  the  special  work 
intended  for  us  to  do.  The  graduates  were  as 
follows:  EdWard  Everett  Borry,  Mary  Ger- 
inar.ia  Callahan,  Elwyn  Horace  Fowler,  Mary 
Eunice  French,  Alary  Flemington  Grieve,  Mary 
Grace  Walker,  Abby  Ann  Grlliin,  Lydia  Young 
Hayes,  Alfred  James  Hosking-,  Llysses  Simpson 
Lyons  and  George  Marshall. 
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WEDNESDAY,    JUNE  5. 


BI  TOUCH  ALONE 


The   Blind    Receive   Their 
Education, 


Commencement  Exorcises  at  the  Forkhis 
Institution. 


Eernarkable  Story  of  the  "Second  Laura 
Bridsrman." 


There  is  probably  no  institution  in  the 
city  which  has  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the 
affections  of  the  public  as  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  tho  commencement  exercises  of 
which  were  held  at  Tremont  Temple,  yes- 
terday afternoon,  beginning  at  3  o'clock. 
This  was  proved  by  tho  large  audience 
which  leathered,  an  audience  filling  she 
large  hall  to  trio  overflowing  noint, 
and  which  followed  each  number  on 
the  programme  with  the  deepest 
attention  and  evidences  of  the  warmest 
sympathy,  it  is  almost  certain  that  if  air 
admission  fee  was  to  bo  charged  the  result, 
would  be  the  same,  for  many  busy  people, 
who  are  interested  in  this  work  and  who 
cannot  find  time  to  go  often  to  South 
Boston  or  Eos  bury,  yet  count  upon  the 
annual  exhibition  and  commencement 
exercises  as  an  event  v,  hich  they  would  by 
no  means  m'.ss. 

C.  A.  YV.  Rowland,  a  talented  young  musi- 
cian, save  on  the  organ  an  excellent  render- 
ins  of  Bach's  fugue  in  G  minor.  The  over- 
ture, "The  Bridal  Rose."  by  Lavallce,  was 
given  with  great  spirit  by  the  band,  and  the 
duet  for  clarinet  and  cornet  by  John  F.  Mor- 
rison and  John  J.  Clare  received  the  ap- 
plause it  well  merited.  Indeed,  all  thb  mu- 
sical numbers  were  excellently  executed, 
especially  the  trio.  "Kcst  Thee  on  'this 
Mossy  Pillow."  in  the  second  part,  where 
the  voices  of  Mai'j  Me'.eady,  Jsannie 
Jackson  and  L,  W. Titos,  each  exceptional!., 
sweet  and  musical  in  itself,  blended  most 
harmoniously  togerhor.     ^     _  ,-,,.. 

The  opening  remarks  of  Dr.  Sam  uel  .Lliot, 
who  presided  throughout  the  exercises, 
were  a  graceful  welcome  to  those  present. 
Tno  tirst  class  exercise  was  one  in  physics, 
given  by  a  class  of  boys,  one  of  tho  most  in- 
teresting portions  being  the  description  of 
a  steam  engine  from  a  practical  working 
model,  by  Charles  W.  iiolines,  a  member  of 
the  class.  . 

'ihe  musical  exercises  given  by  the  Kin- 
dergarten children  showed  the  most  won- 
derful training  of  the  ear  in  quickness  and 
accuracy  of  perception  of  musical  tones,  as 
they  named  notes  and  chords  struck  for 
them  on  Hie  piano,  beat  time  in  ranging 
measures  and  so  on. 

The  exercise  in  geography  showed  that 
the  bo  s  possessed  a  very  accurate  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  mar.s  which 
they  dissected  and  rearranged  with  skill 
and  rapidity,  naming  and  describing  mean- 
while the  countries  and  their  natural 
features. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  numbers  on 
the  programme  was  the  reading  by  the 
touch  which  followed.  Louisa  Warrcner 
gave  a  pretty  child's  story,  and  Myrtie 
Aldrich  a  selection  from  "Ivanhoe."  both 
being  read  in  a  ver>'  spirited  and  intelligent 
fashion.  Then  camo  little  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  the  little  deaf  inuto  and  blind  girl 
from  the  kindergarten,  wbo  read  with  one 
hand  from  the  page  of  raised  print  before 
her,  while  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  svlnha- 
bet  she  told  what  she  read  to  her  teacher 
standing  by  her  side,  the  latter  translating 
it  into  audible  speech  for  the  audience  pres- 
ent. 
This  little  girl  is  often  called  the 

Second  Luura  ISr id gmau. 


At  4  years  of  ago  Edith,  from  an  attack  of 
malignant  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  be- 
came totally  blind  and  deaf,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  lack  of  bearing,  si:e  grad- 
ually lost  her  ability  to  si  eak.  Last  yoar, 
at  S  years  of  ai;e,  she  entered  the  kinder- 
garten, apparently  well  developed,  strong 
and  active,  with  a  promise  of  ureal  intelli- 
gence, a  promise  which  has  been  amply 
fulfilled  b>  her  development  under  in- 
struction at  the  kindergarten. 

She  is- remarkably  quick  and  fearless  in 
her  movements,  b/rth  out  of  doors  and  in 
the  house.  She  soon  learned  her  way  about 
tlie  building,  and  now  goes  alone,  with  the 
Greatest  freedom,  in  search  ol  whatever 
she  wishes.  She  seems  to  possess  an  in 
ent  sense  of  order  and  neatness,  and.,  like 
most  little  girls,  is  fond  ol  dross.  Naturally 
very  skilful  with  her  fingers,  she  performs 
her  little  tasks  much  quicker  and  better 
than  most  of  the  children  with  whom  she 
works.  Hor  teacher  relates  that. when  Edith 
had  been  only  three  months  under  instruc- 
tion, having  one  day  finished  a  cup  and 
saucer  she  had  been  modelling,  long-before 
the  other  children  had  completed  theirs, 
she  was  given  a  piece  of  clav  with  which  to 
do  whatever  she  chose.  She  first  made  a 
twisted  stick  of  candy:  next  a  penny,  and 
led  money;  and,  iinally.  she  modelled  a 
dulcimer  with  keys,  and  stick  with  which 
to  strike  the  notes.  And  this  was  so  well 
made  that  her  teacher  declares  it  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  sceingchild.  She  had 
had  a  dulcimer  belonging  to  one  of  the 
girls ;  but  this  was  her  first  attempt  at  mak- 
ng  one  in  clay,  and  she  worked  without  a 
model  save  that  furnished  by  memory. 

Edith  has  an  affectionate  nature,  and  is 
very  fond  of  fun  and  frolic  with  her  com- 
panions. She  recognizes  every  member  of 
the  household,  and  very  quickly 

Misses  &>»  Absent  Oue. 

At  night  she  wishes  to  kiss  each  of  her 
schoolmates  before  going  to  bed.  But,  not- 
withstanding her  affection  for  her  play- 
mates she  has  such  a  desire  for  fun  and  frolic 
that  she  often  teazes  her  schoolmates,  and 
has  to  be  watched  constantly  on  this  ac- 
count. Her  pranks  are  actuated  seemingly 
by  pure  mischief,  however,  with  no  malice. 

When  Edith  first  entered  the  kindergar- 
ten she  had  no  means  of  expressing  her 
wishes  or  needs  except  a  few  natural  signs. 
Her  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  language 
was  at  hist  rather  slow,  and  indeed  her 
active  brain  seems  always  more  occupied 
with  what  she  shall  do  than  with  what  she 
shall  say.  If  at  a  loss  for  an' expression  she 
coins  a  word,  and  the  plays  which  she 
devises  by  herself  show  that  she 
possesses  good  observation  aud  fertility  of 
invention  combined  with  great  power  of 
imitation,  shut  out  from  intercourse  with 
others  her  active,  mind  has  already  in- 
vented occupations  and  amusements  for 
itself.  These  aualities  in  addition  to  her 
fearlessness  and  freedom  of  movement 
make  her  less  dependent  upon  others  lor 
happiness  than  most  children  of  her  years 
and  less  eager  for  knowing  more  about  her 
fellow  beings.  ... 

She  has  learned  rapidly,  however,  all 
things  considered,  has  now  a  vocabulary  of 
several  hundred  words,  can  write  the  square 
hand  and  has  begun  under  a  special  teachor 
regular  instruction  in  the  .kindergarten  sys- 
tem, through  which  she  is  working  with 
steadiness  and  thoroughness. 

In  the  second  portion  of  the  programme 
the 

Gymnastics  and  MUHary  Drill 

given  by  little  girls  and  young  men  of  the 
school  were  applauded  to  the  echo  as  the 
precision  and  grace  of  movement  were 
seen,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  see- 
ing girls  and  boys. 

Then  came  more  kindergarten  work. 

While  the  little  tots  were  busy  modelling 
in  clay  at  their  tiny  tables  Dr.  Eliot  said : 

"You  sec  the  children  of  the  kindergarten 
before  you.  There  are  Ml  of  them,  and  the 
school  is  full.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  full, 
for  there  is  an  extra  boy,  a  little  super- 
numerary, for  whom  there  is  really  no  room. 
Wo  count  ourselves  happy  to  have  them 
with  us  today,  for  last  year,  you  will  re- 
member, some  of  them  were  ill  with  a 
contagious  disease  and  the  school  could  not 
be  here.  Hore  they  are  and  they  plead  for 
themselves.  That  they  need  a  special  train- 
ing and  special  educators  are  two  facts  as 
plain  as  day  which  need  no  enforcement. 
The  kindergarten  needs  $20,000  to  com- 
plete its  necessary  endowment  fund  of 
$100,000,  and  we  need  also  money  for 
ino  yearly  current  expenses.  To  meet 
this  last  need  a  Ladies'Auxiliary  Aid  Society 
has  been  formed  to  raise  funds  by  annual 
subscriptions  of  SI  each  or  more.  Branches 
of  this  society  are  being  established  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  New  England,  and  the  iriends 
of  little  sightless  children  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  become  members.  The  treasurer 
of  this  organization  is  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner. 
152  Beacon  street,  Boston,  to  whom  sub- 
scriptions of  this  sort  may  be  sent." 

Dr.  Eliot  then  introduced  Kev.  James  de 
Normandic,  who  said  that  the  part  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  take  in  the  afternoon's 
exercises  was  to  make  a  plea  for  this  work 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  par- 
ticular, and  for  tbe  whole  system  of  thi3 
teaching  of  the  blind  in  general.  Think  of 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  treatment  of  the  blind  of  late. 
I  once  visited  a  school  for  Arab 
children,  where  nearly  ah  the  children 
were  blind,  a  thing  very  common  among 
the  Arabs,  owing  eithor  to  tho  filth  in 
which  they  are  reared,  or  to  tbe  brightness 


of  the  sun  upon  the  sands  of  their  native 
land.  The  teacher  was  an  old  man,  himself 
nearly  blind,  wi 10  had  a  slender  pole  in  his 
hand  long  enough  to  reach  to  tho  mont  dis- 
tant corner  of  the  room,  and  ready  to  de- 
scend at  once  upon  the  head  of  any  luckless 
youth  who  did  not  correctly  repeat  the 

P.tBt-.nsAs  from  the  Kana 
which  they  were  earning.  That  was  all 
their  instruction.  That  was  their  reading 
and  grammar  and  geography  and  music 
aud  gymnastics.  Contrast  that  with  these 
well-taught  children  before  you.  Contrast 
this  with  that  life  which  has  just  closed 
here  tr>  open  in  brightness  beyond;  thai 
triumph  of  the  genius  of  Dr.  i. owe  -Laura 
Bridgman. 

Tho  children  followed  in  charming  kin- 
dergarten plays  and  games,  closing  with  a 
"Kinder  6yinphon\."  which  won  both 
lauehter  aud  tears  as  their  applause.  Tho 
valedictory  by  M'iss  Eunice  French  was  an 
able  essay,  full  of  earnest  thought  and 
courageous  aspiration. 

Dr.  Eliot  then  presented  tho  diplomas  to 
the  graduating  class,  after  a  short  but  reel- 
ing aud  eloquent  address.  Tho  names  of 
the  graduates  are :  Edward  Even  tt  Berry, 
Abby  Ann  ilriihn,  Mary  Gcrmania  Calla- 
han, Lydia  Young  Hayes,  Elwyn  Horace 
,  Fowler,  Alfred  James  Hosking,  Mary 
Funic-    French,    I  Simpson    Lyons, 

Mary  Flemington  Grieve,  Gecrgo  Marshall 
and  Mary  Grace  Walker. 
;  The  class  ol  graduates,  a"  they  stood 
listening  to  Dr.  Eliot's  address,  would  have 
been  a  credit  to  any  school,  the  young  men 
with  their  calm,  self-possessed  and  earnest 
bearing,  the  young  ladies  attractively  en4 
becomingly  dressed  in  white,  with  lowers 
in  their  belts,  their  mobile  faces  answering 
to  the  thoughts  exprossed  by  their  friend, 
Dr.  Eliot. 
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BLIND  GRADUATES. 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Per. 
kins  Institution— Diplomas  Awarded. 
The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  were  held  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Tremont  Temple.  There  was  a  laree  at- 
tendance.   Tbe  pupils  of  the  school  occupied 

chairs  directly  in  front  of  the  organ.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  of  Harvard  University  presided. 
The  exercises  were  opened  by  a  selection  on 
the  organ,  which  was  played  by  C.  A.  W. 
Howland  in  a  most  artistic  manner.  Dr.  Eliot 
then  made  a  brief  address,  in  which  he  re- 
viewed the  history  of  the  institution  and  the 
good  and  lasting  work  It  had  performed.  The 
advancement  in  the  various  courses  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  blind,  ne  said,  was  wonder- 
ful, and  new  successes  and  achievements 
were  being  gained  by  the  instructors  every 
day.  The  exercises  which  followed  included 
music  by  the  institution  band,  exercises  In 
physics ;  in  music  by  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren, and  in  geography  and  reading  by  the 
touch.  The  latter  were  of  a  most  interesting 
character,  and  the  Knowledge  and  skill  shown 
by  little  Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas,  who  is  not 
only  blind,  but  deaf  and  aurnb,  caused  loud 
applause.  The  little  jrfrl  is  a  pupil  in  the 
kindergarten  school,  when  4  years  of  age  she 
had  malignant  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria, 
which  left  her  totally  blind  and  deaf.  In  con- 
sequence of  her  lack  of  hearing  she  gradually 
lost  the  ability  to  speak.  Her  advancement, 
owing  to  tbe  pains  which  the  teachers  in  the 
Institution  have  taken  with  her,  has  only 
been  equalled  by  that  of  the  late  Laura  Bride- 
man.  She  gives  promise  of  becoming  a 
woman  of  unusual  intelligence,  notwithstand- 
ing her  infirmity. 

An  exercise  which  was  appreciated  by  the 
large  audience  was  the  exhibition  of  gymnas- 
tics and  military  drill,  which  was  given  by 
pupils  of  both  sexes.  Ten  young  misses  went 
through  a  calisthenic  drill,  and  the  gymnastlo 
features  were  concluded  by  a  military  drill 
by  a  company  of  young  men.  whose  evolu- 
tions and  manoeuvres  were  surprising.  The 
manual  or  arms,  both  by  numbers  and  with- 
out command,  was  especially  well  performed. 
The  kindergarten  pupils  gave  ^illustrated 
handiwork  thta  had  been  taught  them,  es- 
pecially as  regards  household  duties. 

Rev.  James  De  Normandie  made  an  address 
upon  the  advantages  which  the  kindergarten 
school  for  the  blind  possessed.  The  school 
had  now  $7*, 591. 76  toward  the  endowment 
fund  of  $100,000.  He  called  upon  the  public 
to  make  up  the  remaining  amount,  so  that 
the  school  could  carry  on  its  work  with  a 
sense  of  security  that  its  income  would  cover 
expenses. 

The  valedictory  was  delivered  by  Miss 
Mary  Eunice  French,  following  which 
diplomas  were  presented  by  Prof.  Eliot  to 
the  following  graduates:  Edward  Everett 
Berry,  Mary  Germania  Callahan,  Elwyn 
Horace  Fowler,  Mary  Eunice  French.  Mary 
Flemington  Grieve,  Mary  Grace  Walker, 
Abby  Ann  Griffin.  Lydia  Young  Hayes, 
Alfred  James  Hosking,  Ulysses  Simpson 
Lyons,  George  Marshall. 
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EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    6,    1889. 


THE    SCHOOL   FOB    THE    BLIND. 


©omuaenceinent  Exercises  Yesterday  After- 
noon in  Tremont  Temple  —  A  Crowded 
House,  and  Programme  of  Exceptional  In- 
terest. 

That  person  who  could  look  upon  the  assembled 
Children  on  the  platform  of  Treniont  Temple  yes- 
terday, or  study  with  any  degree  of  interest  and 
watchfulness  the  faces  of  those  sightless  ones, 
without  feeling  an  overwhelming  flood  of  sympa- 
pathy  and  a  great  desire  to  help  those  unfortu- 
nates iu  some  way— that  person  must  indeed  be 
quite  destitute  of  the  nobler  instincts  of  human- 
ity. And  from  the  hearts  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand people  present,  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  Perkins  Institution,  such  a  mighty  thrill 
of  pity  and  appreciation  went  up  to  heaven  as 
must  bring,  it  would  seem,  a  substantial  recogni- 
tion of  its  material  needs. 

The  programme  was  much  the  same  in  genera 
make-up  as  iu  former  years,  with  an  addition  of 
absorbiug  interest.  The  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  two  years;  but  at  the  last  com- 
mencement, a  malignant  disease  which  had  ap- 
peared among  the  little  ones  prevented  the  at- 
tendance of  the  inmates  of  the  institution*at 
Jamaica  Plain.  Yesterday,  however,  the  chil- 
dren were  all  there,  occupying  front  seats  and 
looking  as  bappy  as  seeing  children  do  on  such 
occasions— and  far  happier  than  any  thoughtful 
observer  could  feel  in  their  presence. 

Among  the  distinguished  people  on  the  plat- 
form were  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  Rev.  James  De  Normandie,  S. 
Lothrop  Thorndike,  John  L.  Dwight,  Wil- 
liam Endicott,  Jr.,  Joseph  B.  Glover, 
Dr.  J.  Theodore  Heard,  Thomas  F.  Temple  and 
George  W.  Wales.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided  in 
his  usual  felicitous  manner,  aad  after  one  of 
Bach's  fugues  on  the  organ,  played  by  C.  A.  W. 
Howland,  gave  the  address  of  welcome.  He  was 
glad,  be  said,  to  welcome  the  great  audience  in 
behalf  ol  rue  school  and  its  teachers.  The  chil- 
dren were  here  to  prove  to  the  public  what  this 
school  is  doing  for  them.  One  of  these  children 
is  a  powerful  argument  for  the  cause  ot  educa- 
tion for  the  blind,  and  proof  of  what  the  Perkins 
Institution  is  doing  for  them.  The  school  places 
the  blind  child  on  precisely  the  same  level  with 
the  seeing  one,  as  regards  education.  Each  has,  by 
nature,  the  same  endowments,  the  same  talents; 
and  the  blind  come  to  this  institution  as  children 
of  one  Almighty  Father,  with  limitations,  per- 
haps, but  capable  of  great  developments.  These 
exercises  will  show  how  far  they  may  be 
educated  and  fitted  to  become  a  power  for 
good  in  the  world. 

The  musical  exercises  of  this  school  are  always 
above  par,  and  the  rendering  of  Lavallee's  over- 
ture, "The  Bridal  Rose,"  was  quite  up  to  their  es- 
tablished standard  of  excellence.  In  fact  they 
played  so  well  that  the  portion  of  the  audience 
who  heard  the  little  blind  kindergartner  on  the 
platform  pipe  out,  when  they  had  finished,  "Oh,  I 
wieh  they  would  do  that  some  more!"  quite  sec- 
onded the  wish.  As  an  exercise  in  physics,  a  boy 
described  the  working  mode!  of  a  steam  engine 
before  him,  with  wonderful  intelligence  and  ac- 
curate touch.  The  kindergarten  children  were 
then  allowed  to  stand  up  and  give  some  musical 
exercises.  Their  teacher,  Miss  Cornelia,  Roeske, 
is  a  blind  girl,  and  remarkably  well  fitted  for  her 
position.  That  her  pupils  are  well  trained  was 
evinced  by  the  ease  and  proficiency  they  displayed 
in  naming  the  chords  struck  by  her  oa  the  piano. 
It  is  doubtful  if  one-tenth  of  the  audience  could 
have  so  readily  distinguished  a  dominant  chord  or 
designated  the  major  and  minor  keys  from  a  sin- 
gle chord.  Those  children  were  perfectly  frank 
and  natural,  for,  owing  to  their  blindness,  they 
could  not  feel  either  bashfulness  or  elation  under 
the  gaze  of  an  immense  audieuce;  hence  some  of 
their  actions  were  very  amusing  from  their  utter 
unconsciousness  of  self,  and  occasional  abandon 
to  the  holiday  spirit.  In  the  musical  exercises, 
for  instance,  they  swung  their  arms  and  nodded 
their  beads  iu  most  reckless  proximity  to  each 
other;  but  nobody  was  hurt,  and  they  all  had 
such  a  good  time. 

The  exercise  in  geogiaphy  was  given  by  Masters 
C.  I<".  Forester,  W.  A.  Messer  aud  F.J.  L.  O'Brien. 
'  A  largo  map  ot  Africa  was  put  together  and  thor- 
oughly described,  showing  a  thorough  knowledge 
en  the  pait  of.  the  students,  not  only  of  its  geog- 
raphy, but  of  Its  history  and  government  as  well. 
Louisa  Warrener  andMyrtie  A.  Aldrich  gave  the 
f  exercises  in  reading  by  touch,  in  clear,  well  trained 
vices,  and  were  followed  by  the  little  blind  deaf- 
mute  Edith  Thomas,  who  delighted  the  audience 
by  her  animated  reading  ot  a  simple  story  of 
"How  the  Hay  is  Made,"  given  with  appropriate 
gestures  to  illustrate  the  mowing  and  raking.  Al- 
though this  child  has  not  the  wonderful  gif,ts  of 
mind  which  make  little  Helen  Keller  so  remarka- 
ble, still  her  progress  during  the  past  year  has 
been  simply  astonishing  and  prove  her  to  be  a 
child^  of  great  natural  gifts,  despite  her  terrible 
deprivations.  One  could  not  help  comparing  the 
progress  she  has  made  in  the  loss  than  two  years 
during   which  she  has   been   at   the   kindergar- 


ten with  that  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
was  three  years  learning  to  read  even  a 
little ;  and  to  reflect  on  the  great  development  of 
the  art  of  teaching  such  unfortunates  since  Laura 
Bridgman's  day.  Surly  this  is  one  more  proof  of 
the  broad  and  noble  advancement  in  the  work  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  year  by  year.  Little  Edith 
received  several  bouquets  after  her  performacca, 
which  afforded  her  evident  delight,  and  she  kept 
np  an  animated  conversation  through  her  finger 
tips  with  her  teacher  during  the  duet  which  fol- 
lowed her  reading.  Although  she  is  a  pretty 
ehild,  her  face  lacks  the  joyous  expression  natu- 
ral to  childhood,  the  seal  of  a  lifelong  sorrow  and 
shadow  being  already  stamped  upon  it.  She, 
alone,  is  a  powerful  appeal  for  the  kindergarten 
fund,  and  ample  proof  of  the  wonderful  results  it 
can  accomplish,  and  as  such  the  audience  seemed 
to  regard  her. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  opened  with 
a  gymnasti  j  and  military  drill.  As  usual,  the  lit- 
boys  rather  excelled  the  girls,  probably  owing  to 
the  superior  love  of  martial  pomp  in  the  boy 
rather  than  any  lack  of  training  of  the  girls.  And 
in  both  cases  the  wonder  was  not  so  much  that 
they  did  so  well,  as  that  they  could  do  it  at  all. 
Tbe  military  drill  was  particularly  good,  and 
called  forth  the  most  extravagant  praise.  They 
have  had  most  excellent  and  painstaking  instruc- 
tion, and  arc  certainly  a  credit  to  their  drill 
master.  They  were  followed  by  a  trio,  "Rest  thee 
on  this  mossy  pillow,"  by  Mary  E.  Meleady,  Fanny. 
E.  Jackcon  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Titus.  The  latter  singer 
has  an  uncommonly  fine  tenor  voice,  which  blend- 
ed beautifully  with  the  girls'  voices. 

Probably  tbe  exercise  in  which  everybody,  tak- 
ing the  audience  all  in  all,  took  the  greatest  inter- 
est, was  the  "butter  making,"  by  the  smallest 
kindergartuers.  Tables  and  moulding-board  were 
given  tfiern,  and  their  busy  Angers  worked  fast 
and. hard  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  one  little  boy 
held  up  a  well-shaped  pail,  which  he  informed  us 
was  a  milk  pail,  and  made  of  wood.  The  five- 
year  old  girl  next  him  showed  a  milk-pau,  which 
she  said  was  "made  of  tin  and  moro  shallow  than 
a  pail."  The  next  one  showed  a  skimmer,  the 
next  an  old-fashioned  churn  with  cover  and 
dasher ;  the  next  a  butter-worker,  and  so  on  un- 
til the  last  one  proudly  displayed  a  five-pound  roll 
of  butter,  aud  a  leaf  of  clover,  which  she  in- 
foimed  us  "was  the  best  thing  for  cow3  to  eat 
when  they  wanted  to  make  good  butter."  They 
finished  with  a  little  song  about  butter-making, 
and  gave  a  hay-making*  game  which  was  very 
pretty, and  very  pathetic,  as  well.to  those  who  had 
eyes  for  seeing  beyond  and  below  the  surface. 

Then  they  gave  a  musical  exercise  with  various 
instruments.  Mr.  ADaguos  said  that,  z.i  the  in- 
struments bad  been  owned  only  a  month,  he  could 
not  hope  to  highly  entertain  a  critical  Boston 
audience,  but  that  another  year  he  hoped  to  aston- 
ish them.  It  was  very  funny,  however,  and  cre- 
ated genuine  amusement.  One  girl  had  a  tam- 
bourine, another  a  triangle.  One  or  two  girls 
whistlea  ;  another  beat  the  drum.  Some  clapped 
their  bauds,  aud  one  rejoiced  in  a  dulcimer;  while 
dear  little  "Martha's"  woolly  head  kept  time 
with  a  reckless  abandon  that  was  almost  alarm- 
ing. 

While  they  were  preparing  themselves,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Eliot  stepped  forward  and  made  an  ear- 
nest appeal  for  the  kindergarten.  He  said,  "The 
kindergarten  opened  two  years  ago,  is  full  and 
running  over.  It  is  crowded  to  its  utmost  capa- 
city. There  are  thirty-one  children  in  it,  and 
one  boy  who  has  to  lodge  elsewhere.  There 
is  not  a  vacant  bed,  and  already  a  num- 
ber of  sightless  children,  who  ought  to 
toe  placed  under  its  fostering  care,  away  from  the 
pernicious  influences  they  are  now  under,  are 
kept  away  for  want  of  room.  The  building  must 
toe  enlarged,  and  we  need  more  money.  Here 
are  these  little  children  before  you,  pleading 
silently  for  tnemselves.  No  further  argument,  or 
more  powerful  one,  is  needed.  If  I  were  to  thiuk 
that  any  one  in  this  immense  audience  could  go 
away  from  here  without  a  deep  and  heartfelt  de- 
termination to  do  something  to  help  this  noble 
cause,  I  should  wrong  your  principles  and  wrong 
your  sympathy.  Two  years  ago  we  asked  for  an 
endowment  fund  of  $100,000.  Today  that;  Uind 
lacks  something  over  $20,000.  We  plead  with  you, 
with  every  one,  to  help  raise  it." 

He  then  introduced  Rev.  James  De  Normandie, 
who  made  a  fervid  appeal  for  the  kindergarten. 
"It  is  my  part  today,"  he  said,   "to  make  a  plea 
in    behalf    of    this     school.     The    pupils     are 
right  here  before  you,  and  their  exercises  have 
given  you  an  idea  of  their  general  work.      They 
have,    by  skilful   and     earnest     devotion    been 
brought  out  of  darkness  and  vacancy  into  a  world 
of   thought   and    activity    and  usefulness.      Yet 
how  can  any  mere  word,  even  words  of  inspiration 
or  of  angel's  grace,  plead  for  them  as  do   these 
little  children  themselves?"      An   incident   was 
related  of  tbe  first  hospital  established  in  Christ- 
tian  history— a  hospital  for  lepers  near  Coesarea, 
and  how  the  first  writers  called  it  a.  sanctuary  of 
benevolence.    "And  so,"  said  Mr.  De  Normandie, 
"when    I     first    walked   past    the    kindergarten 
in  Boxbury,  I  thought  how  splendid  the  work  was 
which  was  going  on  behind  that  modest  exterior. 
Can  there  bo  a  more  noble  charity    to   which   we 
can  give?    Here  true,  living  religion  lives.     Here 
is  reeuacted   every    day   the  story   of   the   Good 
Samaritau.    Here  the  Beatitudes  are   written  on 
the  lintels."    A  tribute  was  paid  to    Laura  Bridg- 
man's  memory,  and    the    statement   made  that 
perhaps    50    per  cent,  of  the  blind  may    be  re- 
stored to  sight;  and  all  may  be  brought  by  educa- 
tion to  a  state  of  intellectual  sight.    An  earnest 
plea  for  this  end  was  made  by  the  speaker,  "En- 
ter into  tbe  spirit  of  Him  who  said,    'The   works 
that  I  do,  ye  may  do  also.'     At  least  we  may  all 
do  something.    What  do  we  live  for,  if  not  to  help 
others?    What   are    we  here  for,  but  to  seek  out 
God's  suffering  ones  and  alleviate  their  misery,  in 
Borne  degree  at  least?    There  are  over  2000  people 
liere  today.    Twenty  thousand  dollars  are  lackiug 
on  the  endowment  fund.    Why,  that  Is  oily  $10 
apiece.    How   manv   of    you    cannot   give  that? 
Many   of    you  can  and  will  do  much  more.    You 
are  going  away  in  a  few  days,  to  Europe,    to   the 
seashore,    to   the   mountains,  to  the  farm.    You 
will  think  nothing  of  spending  that  amount   on 
yourselves.    1   plead  with  you  to  help  these  chil- 


dren. These  little  sightless  children  plead  with 
you.  Sixty  thousand  blind  children  in  this  coun- 
try plead  for  help.  Their  parents  plead  for  it. 
Humanity  pleads  for  it.  Jesus  pleads  for  it  in 
the  words,  'Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'  And 
we  ask  it  no  more  for  these  children  than  for  our- 
selves. We  are  blessed  in  giving  as  in  receiving. 
Charity  helps  others  and  so  blesses  itself,  for  true 
charity  is  like  the  fountain  by  the  wayside,  which 
satisfies  the  thirst  of  the  passer-by,  and  yet  is  ever 
full,  ever  flowing  on." 

The  little  kindergarten  children  were  followed 
by  a  female  chorus  in  "The  Spinners'  Chorus" 
from  the  "Flying  Dutchman,"  after  which  Miss 
Mary  Eunice  French  gave  the  valedictory  address. 
She  spoke  of;the  development  of  character  in  the 
training  they  had  received,  and  gracefully  thanked 
trustees  and  teachers  for  their  kindness  and  in- 
terest, closing  with  a  few  pleasant  words  to  her 
classmates  and  the  remaining  students. 

Dr.  Eliot  then  presented  diplomas  to  the  follow- 
ing-named graduates:  Edward  Everett  Berry, 
Mary  Germania  Callahan,  Elwyn  Horace  Fowler, 
Mary  Eunice  French,  Mary  Flemington  Griers, 
Mary  Grace  Walker,  Abby  Ann  Griffin,  LydiaYoung 
Hayes,  Alfred  James  Hoskings,  Ulysses  Simpson 
Lyons  and  George  Marshall,  and  made  some  very 
earnest  and  kindly  remarks  to  the  students  rela- 
tive to  the  new  life  they  must  each  soon  take  up, 
entreating  them  to  give  freely  to  their  world  the 
light  they  have  received.  The  exercises  closed 
with  a  full  chorus,  "Joy,  Joy,  Freedom  Today," 
and  one  of  the  pleasant  est  commencement  days 
of  Perkins  Institution  was  over. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  pleasant  memories  of  the 
day  will  not  be  the  only  thing  to  remain  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  those  who  attended,  or  of 
those  who  read  this  article.  There  is  no  worthier 
object  of  our  charity,  no  broader,  deeper  or  wider 
foundation  for  a  great  and  noble  use  for  our 
money  than  this  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 
Many  of  the  children  are  taken  from  poor, 
even  wretched  houses,  where,  if  left  to 
themselves,  they  can  have  no  chance 
for  growth  or  development.  Without 
special  training,  they  must  remain  in  moral  as 
well  as  physical  darkness.  The  remarkable  ea- 
gerness with  which  they  grasp  at  each  ray  of  mor- 
al or  intellectual  light,  as  it  dawns  upon  them,  is 
ample  proof  of  what  they  need  and  what  they 
may  become.  Shall  not  each  one  of  us  be  the 
grateful  donors  of  somethingto  help  these  long- 
ing, eager,  darkened  ones?  We  cannot  all  give 
great  sums;  we  cannot  all  give  the  ten  dollars 
asked  for  by  Rev.  Mr.  De  Normandie.  Then,  as 
Sir.  Anagnos  says,  "If  you  can't  give  more  than  a 
dollar,  give  that.  Give  something."  Surely 
there  is  no  better  way  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
faith  and  hope  and  uplifting  influences,  no  bet- 
ter way  of  benefiting  our  own  selfish  souls,  than 
by  denying  ourselves  some  trivial  thing,  and  be 
able  to  send  to  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  146  Frank- 
lin street,  our  mite  for  the  kindergarten  fund. 
The  children  need  it.    We  need  to  give  it. 

H.  M.  W. 
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A  PATHETIC  SCENE. 


Graduating  Exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  School  for  the  Blind. 

An  interesting  and  pathetic  sight  was  that 
seen  at  Tremont  Temple  yesterday  afternoon. 
It  was  the  occasion  of  the  annual  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  Upon  the 
seats  about  the  organ  were  grouped  the  sightless 
children,  all  well-dressed  and  apparently  happy. 
Dr.  Bamuel  Eliot  presided  and  the  whole  Was 
tinder  the  management  of  the  director  of  the 
school.  M.  Anagnos.  So  great  was  the  interest 
in  the  exercises  that  not  a  single  seat  in  the 
temple  was  left  unoccupied. 

1  nc  exercises  were  opened  by  a  voluntary  on 
the  organ,  a  fugue  in  <;  minor,  by  C.  A.  W. 
Howland  ol  Providence,  a  pupil  of  the  school. 
Dr.  Eliot  made  a  brief  address  of  welcome  to  the 
audience,  the  school  band,  composed  wholly 
of  pupils  of  the  school,  with  Instruments  re- 
markable for  their  brightness,  gaue  the  overture 
to. "Tbe  Bridal  Rose"  in  excellent  style. 

C.  w.  Holmes  gave  a  lucid  explanation  of  the 
steam  engine  from  a  practical  working  model. 
The  little  children  of  the  kindergarten  then  gave 
a  wonderful  exhibition  of  their  accuracy  of  ear 
in  a  musical  exercise. 

The  bright  boys— C.  F.  Forrester,  W.  A.  Mes- 
ser and  F.  J.  L.  O'Brien— gave  an  exercise  in 
geography.  A  dissected  map  of  Africa,  in  Which 
the  various  divisions,  the  rivers  and  mountain 
ranges  were  raised  or  sunken  as  the  ease  might 
be,  was  first  put  together  by  the  beys.  Tfien 
each  iu  nun  pointed  out  by  the  touch  the  various 
points  of  interest  upon  the  map,  giving  at  the 
same  time  explanatory  statements,  descriptive 
and  historical.  The  recent,  discoveries  of 
Stanley  were  intelligently  and  interestingly  ex- 
plain/!. 

Tl«ui  followed  an  exercise  of  much  interest  to 
all,  including,  as  it  did,  an  exercise  by  little 
Edith  M.  Thomas,  the  blind  deaf  mute  of  the 
kindergarten.  This  exercise  was  one  Of  reading 
by  the  touch  by  Louisa  Warrener,  who  read  a 
childish  selection.  Myrtle  A.  Aldrich,  who  read 
i  from  Ivanhoe,  and  little  Edith,  who, 
in  a  sprightly  manner,  read  with  the  fingers  of 
her  left  hand  and  interpreted  with  her  right, 
while  her  teacher  translated  to  the  audience  the 
Bigus  which  she  made,  The  touching  sight  was 
deeply  affecting.  A  due!  tor  clarinet  and  cornet 
by  j.  F.  Morrison  ami  .1.  J.  Clare  closed  the  first 
part  of  the  programme. 

The  second  pari  was  opened  by  an  exhibition 
of  gymnastics  and  Military  drill.  A  hand  of  the 
younger  boys,  clad   In  gymnasium  suits  of  blue, 


\ 


s 

V,  .'111    I  i  ,        .     . 

and  precision.     Another  of    i  white 

flannel,  and  bearing  silver  rods  with  bin 
bona,  followed  in  n  series  of  evolutions.  Then 
came  the  military  squad  of  16  of  the  cider  la. is, 
who  performed  the  manual  of  arms  with  wonder- 
ful accuracy.  Next  was  a  trio.  "Keat  thee  on 
gysniossj  pillow,"  ii>  Mary  E.  Meleady,  Fanny 


thej  subsequently  explained  to  be  representations' 
oi  the  utensils  used  in  butter  making.  The  clear 
childish  tones  rang  out  through  I  he'  hall  as  they 
spoke  with  wonderful  distinctness.  A  hay-mak- 
ing game  followed,  in  which  the  children 
frolicked  as  gallj  as  If  they  ha 
'  sik! 


being  the  desire  of  the  directors  and  trustees  to 
complete   the   endowment   fund.     The   sum  of 
$100,000  is  needed,  and  of  this  $20,000  still  re- 
mains to  be  raised. 
Then  followed  the    "Spinners'   Chorus"    from 

lying  Dutchman,  the  valedictory  by  May 
Eunice  French,  the  presentation  of  diplomas  bj 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  and  the  final  ononis  "Joyi 
Joy!  Freedom  Today"  by  the  -school. 

The  names  of  the  graduates  are  E.  K.  Berry, 
Mary  Germauia  Callahan,  E.  H.  Fowler,  Mary 
Eunice  French,  Mary  Flemiugton  Grieve,  Abby 
Ann  Griffin,  l.ydia  Young  Hayes.  A.  J.  Hosking, 
i      S.    Lvons 

er.  " 


George   Marshall.     Miss     Grace 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION   COMMENCE- 
MENT. 

Tremont    Temple     was    crowded    last 
Tuesday  afternoon  with  the  friends  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  who  had 
been  invited   to  witness    the    graduation 
exercises.     Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided  who 
opened  the  programme    with  an   address 
during  which  he  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
institution.    The  exercises   that  followed 
included  music  by  the   institution   hand, 
exercises  in  phjsics,    in  music  by  the  kin- 
dergarten children,  and  in  geography  and 
reading  by  the  touch.    The   latter  were  of 
a    most    interesting    character,    and    the 
knowledge  and  skill  shown  by 'little   Miss 
Edith  M.  Thomas,  who  is   not   only  blind, 
but  deaf  and  dumb,  caused  loud  applause. 
The  little  girl  is  a  pupil  in   the  kindergar- 
ten school.     When  four  years  of    age  she 
had  malignant  scarlet  fever  and   diphthe- 
ria,     which       left      her      totally      blind 
and      deaf.      In      consequence     of      her 
lack    of   hearing   she   gradaully  lost    the 
ability     to     speak.       Her     advancement 
owing  to  the  pains  which  tho   teachers    in 
the  institution  have  taken   with   her,  has 
only   been   equalled  by   that  of  the  late 
Laura  Bridgman.      She  gives  promise    of 
becoming    a    woman    of    unusual    intel- 
ligence,    notwithstanding    her    infirmity. 
An  exercise  that    was  appreciated    by  the 
large  audience  was  the  exhibition  of  gym- 
nastics and  military  drill,  which  was  given 
by  pupils  of  both  sexes.    Teu  youug  misses 
wont  through  a  calistheuic   drill,  and  the 
gyumuastic  features  were  concluded  by  a 
military  drill  by  a  company  of  young  men 
whose    evolntious  and    mauceuvers    were' 
suprisiug.     The  manual  of  arms,  both    by 
numbers  and    without  command,  was    es- 
pecially well  performed.     The  kindergart- 
en pupils  gavo  illustrated  handiwork  that 
had    been  taught    them,  especially  as    re- 
gards   household  duties,      Rev.  James  De 
Normaudio    made    an    address    upon    tho 
advantages       which      the       kindergarten 
school     for     the     blind     possessed.      The 
school  had  now  $79,591.76   toward  the  en- 
dowment fuud  of  $100,000.    lie  called  upon 
the    public    to    make    up    the    remaining 
amount,  so  that  the  school    could  carry  on 
its     work      with     a     sense     of     security 
that   its    income    would    cover   expenses. 
The    valedictory    was   delivered    by    Miss 
Mary    Eunice     French,    following    which 
diplomas  were  presented  by  Prof.  Eliot   to 
the  following  graduates:  Edward    Everett 
Berry,   Mary   Germauia  Callahan,   Elwyu 
Horace  Fowler,  Mary  Eunice  French,  Mary 
Flemmiugton  Grieve.  M  ry  Grace  Walker 
Abby   Ann   Griffin,    Lydia  Young  Haves' 
Alfred  James   Hosking,   Ulyeses  Simpson 
Lyons,  George  Marshall. 


SATURDAY,   JUNE  8.    1889. 


An  audience  that  completely  tilled  Tremont 
Temple  was  present  Tuesday  afternoon  to  wit- 
ness the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  an  occasion  that  is  always  fraught  with  a 
peculiar  interest  of  the  most  sympathetic  charac- 
ter, and  that  calls  out  one  of  Boston's  best  repre- 
sentative audiences.  This  year  the  exercises  were 
even  more  interesting  and"  impressive  than  ever 
before,  made  so  by  the  participation  in  them  of 
the  little  children  from  the  new  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind— thirty-two  in  number— whose  perform- 
ances showed  the  wonderful  progress  that  these 
sightless  little  ones  have  made  during  the  short 
time  that  the  kindergarten  has  been  in  operation, 
and  their  bright  and  happy  appearance  and  intel- 
ligent work,  with  a  knowledge  that  many  of  them 
had  been  rescued  from  almshouses  and  other  ab- 
solutely outcast  conditions,  through  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Anagnos,  stirred  the  deepest  sympathies  of 
the  heart,  and  rendered  the  enthusiastic  applause 
with  which  they  were  greeted  a  tribute  to  the  de- 
votion of  the  superintendent' and  his  co-workers, 
as  well  as  to  the  remarkable  exercises  of  the  little 
children.  While  these  children  were  modeling  in 
clay  the  entire  story  of  "butter-making"  Rev.  Dr. 
DeNormaudie  made  an  eloquent  and  touching 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  more  are  needed  to  make  up  the 
endowment  fund  of  $100,000,  which  will  enable 
the  work  to  be  carried  on  with  a  sense  of  security 
that  the  income  will  cover  expenses.  All  contri- 
butions, large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged by  the  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson, 
146  Franklin  street,  Boston.  The  exercises  by  the 
Perkins  Institution  consisted  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  exercises  in  geography,  reading  by 
touch,  gymnastics,  and  military  drill,  all  of  which 
were  of  the  most  creditable  character.  The  vale- 
dictory, by  Mary  Eunice  French,  was  replete 
with  fine  thoughts  fittingly  expressed.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Eliot,  president  of  the  corporation,  presented 
diplomas  to  eleven  graduates  —  five  young  men 
and  six  young  ladies —  accompanied  with  some 
eminently  practical  remarks  expressed  in  his 
usual  terse  and  eloquent  manner.  The  vacant 
place  left  by  the  recent  death  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
whose  presence  for  so  many  years  has  been  one  of 
the  interesting  features  of  these  commencement 
occasions— we  believe  ever  since  they  have  been 
held — was  touchingly  alluded  to. 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  7,  1889. 


PHILADELPHIA'S  SIGHTLESS, SOLDIERS. 

Tho    Cadet    Corps     of  tho    Blind   Institution 
Gives  Its  Annual  Drill. 

The  school  year  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Twentieth  and 
Race  streets,  ends  to-day,  and  this   evening-  the 
calisthenic  classes,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Anna  L.    Bacon,  will  give  an   exhibition  in  tho 
hall  of  the  institution,  where  an  interesting  pro- 
gramme will  be  presented.    Yesterday  afternoon 
at  130  o'clock  the  cadet  corps  gave  a  dress  drill  in 
the  yard  of  the  institution,  under  tho  command  of 
Major  Harry  W.  King,   the  military  instructor, 
and  medals  were  awarded.    As  a  prelude  to  the 
manoeuvres,  tho  brass  band  of  the  institution  un 
der  tho  leadership  of  Professor  Julius  Keller,  ren- 
dered a  selection  of  popular  airs.    The  crowd  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  drill  wore  informed  that  it  was  proposed 
to  show  the  evolutions  of  tho   blind  soldier,  and  a 
company  of  raw  recruits,  in  citizens'  dress  and 
without  arms,  were  introduced  and  did  some  vcrv 
creditable    marching.     Following  them  came  a 
company  armed  with  wooden  guns.    They  were 
more  advanced,  and   besides  going  through  the 
manoeuvres  laid  down  in  the  school  for  thesoldior 
gave  an  exhibition  of  their   proficiency   in    the 
manual  of  arms.  ! 

A  bugle  sounded  as  this  last  company  camo  to 
a  parade  rest,  and  uniformed  blind  boys  scurried 
hither  and  thither.  Presently,  led  by  Major 
King,  the  cadet  corps,  two  companies  strong.with  a 
full  complement  of  non-commissioned  officers 
marched  into  the  yard  and  was  reviewed  with  ap- 
plause by  the  audience  in  waiting.  As  an  assist- 
ance in  keeping  distance  whon  marching  in  single 

wf',eaCa  f?1^'  exceDt  the  flIe  leaderfrcsted  his 
left  hand  lightly  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man  pre- 
ceding him.  The  cadets  were  dressed  in  a  natty 
blue  uniform  and  wore  rakish-looking  forage 
caps  and  waist  belts,  from  which  hung  bayonet 
scabbards.  For  nearly  an  hour  these  sightless 
soldiers  went  through  tho  evolutions  laid  (Town  in 
Upton  in  a  manner  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  an  equal  number  of  National  Guards  The 
alignment,  considering  the  fact  that  the  soldiers 
were  blind,  was  romarKable;  the  step  was  perfeot, 
distances  when  marching  company  front,  in  pla- 
toons and  by  fours,  wero  exactly  kept,  and  in 
Handling  the  musket   the  execution  was  marvel- 


ous,  for  the  blind  soldiers  moved  like  one  gigantic 
piece  of  mechanism.  They  marched  by  flank, 
obliqued  to  tho  right  and  loft,  changed  step  and 
rushed  around  the  yard  at  double  quick. 

'Die  spectators  applauded  and  Major  King 
looked  very  proud  as  lie  brought  his  command  to 
attention  in  front  of  Principal  Frank  Patties,  who 
made  a  little  speech  complimenting  the  sightless 
soldiers  on  their  proficiency.  Then  as  he  called 
off  the  names  Major  King  pinned  tho  medals  that 
■%ero  to  be  awarded  on  the  breasts  of  the  fortunate 
cadets.  Tho  faces  of  the  recipients  of  those  honors 
lighted  up  as  thoy  stepped  to  the  front  with 
musket  at  carry  arms  and  saluting,  listened  to 
the  principal's  words  of  praise.  The  "King  "gold 
medal  for  highest  record  was  awarded  to  Corporal 
Howard  Wyckoff,  and  Private  John  Jennings, 
whose  standing  on  the  roll  book  was  second,  re- 
ceived the  "K2d  Cross  Bronze  Medal."  The 
"  Battles"  gold  medal  for  greatest  progress  went 
to  Private  Rooke  Loomis  and  the  "  Chapin  "  gold 
medal  for  greatest  proficiency  in  the  manual  was 
pinned  on  the  breast  of  Corporal  Harry  Malsack. 

It  was  conceded  that  Corporal  Phlneas  Jones 
was  the  cadet  with  the  most  soldierly  hearing  and 
he  was  awarded  the  "  AVhiteside "  gold  medal. 
After  the  drill  the  cadets  were  marched  into  their 
armory  where  a  substantial  collation  awaited 
them. 
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The  recent  death  of  the  wonderful  deaf 
mute,  Laura  Bridgman,  has  brought  out  a 
host  of  reminiscences  of  the  most  absorbing 
interest.  One  who  has  observed  the  career 
of  Miss  Bridgman  for  many  years  has  given 
the  following  story  to  a  correspondent  of 
the  Springfield  Republican.  In  the  year 
IS39  there  was  published  by  Weeks,  Jor- 
dan &  Co.  in  this  city,  and  Wiley  &  Put- 
nam, New  York  and  London,  a  paper- 
covered  quarto  pamphlet  entitled.  "The 
Gentle  Boy  :  a  Thrice-told  Tale,  bv  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne,  with  an  original  illustra- 
tion." The  illustration  was  an  outline 
drawing  after  Flaxman,  and  the  passage  in 
the  story  selected  as  its  theme  was  :  "The 
boy  had  hushed  his  wailing-  at  once 
and         turned         his        face  to  the 

stranger."  This  sketch  falling 

under  the  eye  of  Clevinger,  a  young 
sculptor  of  brilliant  promise,  who  had 
Come  to  Boston  from  the  West,  was  exam- 
ined with  much  interest,  his  comment  upon 
it  was  that  the  artist  had,  in  his  judgment, 
a  decidedly  natural  gift  for  sculpture. 
Miss  Sophia  A.  Peabody  of  Salem  (after- 
ward the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne) 
was  the  artist,  and  in  due  course  she  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Clevinger, and,  although  in 
this  department  of  art  but  few  specimens  of 
her  work  remain,  she  accomplished  enough 
to  satisfy  her  friends  that  Clevinger  was 
not  mistaken.  Among  her  early  efforts 
were  two  medallion  portraits  which  were 
remarkably  successful,  although  one  was 
made  chiefly  from  memory,  and  the  other 
from  such  suggestions  as  friends  were  able 
to  furnish. 

Miss  Peahody's  first  work  in  scirlpture, 
for  which  sittings  were  regularly  given, 
was  a  portrait  bust  of  Laura  Bridgman,  at 
12  years  of  age,  which  she  undertook  at 
the  request  of  Dr.  Howe.  The  progress  of 
the  clay  luodel  was  watched  by  Laura  with 
the  keenest  interest.  She  perused  its  fea- 
tures with  delicate,  sensitive  fingers,  clap- 
ping her  little  hands  with  delight,  and 
gleefully  speaking  of  the  bust  as  her  white 
baby."'  Miss  Peabody's  plan  was  to 
screen  the  eyes  with  a  kerchief,  as  in  the 
classic  statues  of  the  goddess  of  justice  ; 
hut  Dr.  Howe  objected  to  that  method, 
preferring  a  literal  treatment,  and  in  con- 
formity with  his  wishes  she  reluctantly 
copied  the  ribbon,  which  was  actually  worn 
by  the  child  at  the  time.  The  completed 
bust  was  a  perfect  success. 
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THE-  DAILY   IEWS 


Laura 
Bridgman. 


The  death  of  Laxtea  Bkjdgman,  in 
her  sixtieth  year,  removes  from  the 
world  a  figure  which  has  been 
almost  forgotten  by  the  preseut  generation, 
but  which  excited  the  liveliest  interest  forty 
years  ago.  Her  life  was  one  long  series 
of  triumphs  over  difficulties  such  as  are, 
happily,  rara  indefid.  In  early  infancy  she 
was  like  other  children.  She  saw  the  world 
with  her  baby  eyes,  and    heard    her    mother's 
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voice.  But  long  before  the  childish  mind  could 
realise  the  meaning  of  what  she  saw  and  heard 
knowledge  at  both  entrances  was  quite  shut 
out.  Eyes  and  ears  were  closed  by  fever  and 
sealed  up  for  ever.  Blind  and  deaf,  and  there- 
fore dumb,  she  lived  on  among  her  kin  the  most 
desolate  life  a  human  being  can  live,  in  the 
world  but  not  of  the  world,  and  with  only 
two  senses  instead  of  fiyey  the  sense  of  smell 
and  the  sense  of  touch.  When  she  was  seven 
years  old  her  parents  took  her  to  Boston.  In 
that  city  her  affliction  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  of  the  Perkins  Institution. 
Dr.  Howe  was  intensely  interested  in  the  case, 
for  he  believed  a  method  might  be  found  by 
which  the  one  remaining  avenue  of  knowledge, 
the  sense  of  touch,  might  be  made  use  of  to 
reveal  the  world  and  its  ways  to  its  isolated 
denizen.  Mr.  S.  Eliot,  President  of  the 
Perkins  Institute,  relates  how  Dr.  Hows,  Mr. 
Htt.lard,  and  Mr.  Longfellow  went  together 
ostensibly  on  a  trip  to  the  White  Mountains,  but 
really  to  Laura  BETDaMAu's  home,  where 
Dr.  Hows  again  saw  the  child,  and  urged 
her  parents  to  let  him  have  charge  of 
their  daughter.  They  yielded,  and  he  returned* 
to  his  friends  looking  like  a  man  who  had  won 
*  victory. 

The  party  of  friends  took  the  child  back 
fwith  them  to  Boston,  where  she  was  placed 
kinder  Dr.  Howe's  care,  and  her  education 
was  begun.  It  was  a  long  and  difficult 
task.  But  an  active  and  intelligent  mind  was 
shut  in  behind   the    barrier    of   blindness  and 
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deafness,  and   through  the  sense  of  touch  it  was 
(reached  and   roused.     Thanks    to  Dr.   Howe's 
patience,  his  constant  and  watchful  observation, 
she  was  gradually  lifted  out  of  her  loneliness. 
"Working  solely  through  the  one  subtle  sense 
of  touch,  he  led  her  onward  step  by  step  and 
she  learned  to  work,  to   read,    to  write,  and  to 
talk  with    ease    and    fluency  by  means  of  the 
"finger  alphabet.     As  time  went  on  she  studied 
arithmetic,    algebra,    geography,    history,   as- 
tronomy,  philosophy,    and    geometry,  and,  as 
»he  herself  wrote  on  her  fifty-eighth  birthday, 
*'  besides    doing    duties    for    the  matron    and 
**  friends,  she  was  happy  to  be  the  assistant  of 
'*'  the  teacher  in  the  work  of    the  school  for 
**  many  long  terms."     This  was  written  on  the 
'occasion    of    a    special    celebration    held    in 
|the  hall  of  the  Institute  on  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of   Latjea    Bredgman's  admission.      For 
(those  fifty  years  she  had  lived  a  life  of  happy 
interest  and  usefulness — a  marvellous  example 
tof  the  triumph  of  the  mind  over  bodily  imper- 
fection and  deprivation.      Laura    Bmdgman 
has,  in  fact,  been  a  pioneer.      She  has  led    an 
•unhappy  section  of   her  race  out  of    the  most 
terrible  bondage.      She  has  shown  what  things 
arc  possible  even  to  those  who  are  blind   and 
fleaf.    There  are  two  little  girls  now  inmates  of 
ihn  same  Home  who  are  similarly  afflicted ;  but 
'tlia  example   has  been  given,   and  their  path 
je     plain.       When     Carlylb     impertinently 
Wilted,  "What  great  or  noble  thing  has,  Ame- 
r  ricaevtr  done  P"   somebody  replied,  "She  has. 
["  produced  a  girl  deaf,  dumb,   and  blind  from 
!**  infancy,   who,   from  her  own  earnings,  has 
,**  stmt  a  barrel  of  flour  to  the  starving    subjects 

Cot  Great  Britain  in  Ireland."  The  gift  was 
ad*  in  1847,  and  has  not  been  forgotten. 
isior  must  it  be  forgotten  that  it  was  to  Dr. 
Hotte  that  Laura  Bridgman  owed  the  oppor- 
tunity and  even  the  possibility  of  living  a  useful 
aud  happy  life,  full  of  intelligence  and  benefi- 
jcent  activity,  and  that  some  knowledge  of  the 
fworld  and  some  interest  in  life  are  now  possible 
to    those    who    suffer    deprivations    similar  to 
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LAURA  BRIDGMANS  BRAIN.       ,  ] 

It  Has  Been  Examined  at  Worcester  Undei* 

a  Microscope. 

Worcester,  June  10.— By  special  request  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston,  where  Laura  Bridgmau 
hart  spent  50  years  of  her  life,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  her  aged  mother  and  all  her  living  rela- 
tives, President  Hall  of  Clark  University  made 
a  post  mortem  examination  on  the  day  of  her 
death  at  the  Institute.  The  brain  and  its 
appendages  and  other  parts  were  carefully 
removed  and  taken  to  the  university,  where 
they  will  be  subjected  to  an  extended  micro- 
scopic investigation  by  Dr.  Donaldson  later. 
Results  of  the  highest  Value  to  psychology  are 
expected  from  this  extraordinary  case,  which  has 
no  parallel  in  history.  It  would  have  been  a 
great  misfortune  for  science  had  no  post  mortem 
been  permitted. 
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by,  and 

on  to,   having   halted  her  attendant, 
passing  her  hand  over  Miss    Jane's 


Correspondence  of  the  Register: 

J  LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 

Georgetown,  D.  C,  June  6, 1889. 

The  recent  demise  of  Miss  Laura  Dewey 
Bridgmau,  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  whose  name  and  fame  have 
become  familiar  to  old  and  young  through- 
out this  country,  and  largely  in  foreign 
lauds,  brings  to  my  mind  interesting  remi- 
niscences of  the  past,  that  memory  kindly 
unfolds. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  about  1837,  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  loca- 
ted on  Pearl  street,  Boston,  then  the  resi- 
dence of  many  prominent  and  wealthy  citi- 
zens. The  Institution  was  under  the  control 
and  management  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  supple- 
mented by  sufficient  aid  in  both  male  and 
female  departments,  and  contaiued  a  goodly 
number  of  students,  from  eight  to  fifty 
years  of  age,  who  were  exceedingly  anxious 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  little  girl 
l  from  New  Hampshire,  having  only  one 
sense,  and  who  had  already  become  noticed 
through  the  newspapers. 

To  facilitate  the  consummation  of  his 
plans  in  regard  to  the  little  protege,  Dr. 
Howe  secured  the  services  of  a  young  lady 
attendant,  Miss  Drew,  who  was  her  constant 
companion,  day  and  night,  for  Laura  had 
such  inquisitive  proclivities  that  6he  wanted 
everything  explained. 

The  lady  attendant  was  always  provided 
with  a  small  encased  form  of  type,  such  as 
were  used  by  the  blind,  which  she  placed  in 
form  as  occasion  required,  to  represent 
whatever  was  asked  for:  as  e.  g.  four  types 
placed  in  order,  representing  the  word 
J-A-N-E  indicated  that  person,  who  was 
standing   by,  and   whom  Laura  was  holding 

and, 
face, 

fixed  the  contour  in  her  mind  and  soon  had 
her  iu  remembrance.  Great  care  had  to  be 
taken  that  she  should  "make  haste  slowly," 
and  not  have  too  many  contours  on  hand  at 
once. 

Articles  of  one  syllable,  in  common  use  at 
the  table,  were  first  selected,  such  as  bread, 
cake,  knife,  fork,  milk,  tea,  etc.;  but  it  was 
noticed  that  touch  was  paramount  to  all 
else.  She  would  discard  the  crust  of  bread, 
but  eat  the  soft  part,  because  of  the  hard 
feeling  in  her  mouth.  So  with  cake,  etc., 
taste  not  seeming  to  enter  iuto  the  eousider- 
tion.  The  effects  of  all  the  different  articles 
of  food  relative    to  taste  were  experimented 


on  constantly ;  so  with  hearing  and  smell- 
ing ;  and  so  it  was,  that  by  patient  experi-  i 
ment  and  perseverance,  her  defects  were 
found  out,  and  as  subsequent  years  demon- 
strated, so  significantly  and  successfully 
overcome. 

With  all  these  barriers,  her  liveliness  of 
character,  cheerfulness  of  disposition  and 
joyous  countenance,  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  any  who  saw  her  at  the  time  first  above 
referred  to,  and  now  recall  some  of  her  pe- 
culiar characteristics. 

At  times,  she  would  take  a  cup  in  her 
hand,  and  having  placed  the  type  in  order 
for  the  word  plate,  nudging  her  attendant's 
elbow,  turn  her  face,  brimming  over  with 
suppressed  mischief,  inquisitively  towards 
her,  seeming  to  say,  "All  ria;ht,  eh!"'  She 
might  even  pass  her  hand  over  her  attend- 
ant's face,  to  feel  if  she  were  laughing,  and 
when  the  types  were  properly  changed,  her 
expression  of  couutenance,  as  of  sunshine 
from  behind  a  cloud,  with  a  peculiar,  gur- 
gling look  and  clapping  of  hands,  as  much  as 
to  say  "I  knew  it  all  the  time,"  was  delight- 
ful to  look  upon.  She  would  thus  often  try, 
in  a  mischievously  happy  vein,  to  test  your 
appreciation  of  lier  knowledge. 

At  another  time,  during  the  interim  after 
breakfast,  previous  to  school  duties,  devoted 
to  recreation  in  the  play  ground,  some  of 
the  girls  were  enjoying  "Seesaw,"  more 
familiarly  called  "Teeter."  A  long  plank, 
balanced  on  a  .sawhorse  some  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  rose  and  fell  with  alter- 
nate motion,  from  the  efforts  of  the  occu- 
pants at  either  end,  who  signified  their  en- 
joyment with  hilarious  laughter,  screams, 
&c,  As  Laura  stood  near,  with  her  attend- 
ant, unconscious  of  the  commotion  around 
her,  a  pupil  at  one  end  of  the  "teeter"  reach- 
ed out  and  caught  her  hand  intending  to 
withdraw  it  quickly,  but  Laura  was  the 
quickest,  and  secured  it  firmly  in  her  grasp ; 
releasiug  for  the  time  her  hold  upon  her  at- 
tendant, she  proceeded  at  once  to  investi- 
gate the  "teeter." 

Passing  her  hand  rapidly  over  the  faces 
of  the  girls  at  one  end,  she  felt  carefully 
along  the  plank,  examining  the  sawhorse, 
and  so  on  to  the  other  occupied  end ;  she 
intimated  a  desire  to  test  the  "teeter"  prac" 
tjcally,  and  was  accordingly  placed  with  a 
companion  at  one  end,  who  grasped  her 
firmly  about  the  waist  {  the  weight  being 
properly  counterbalanced  at  the  other,  with 
joyously  nervous  contortions  of  her  body 
and  hilarious  facial  expression,  the  "teeter" 
was  set  in  motion. 

Laura  soon  discovered  that  her  feet,  when 
they  touched  the  ground,  with  a  gentle 
kick,  augmented  the  fun,  and  by  applying 
Increase  of  force,  the  motive  power  was 
correspondingly  enhanced ;  so,  with  her  in- 
vestigating disposition,  she  signified  her 
desire  to  try  it  alone,  but,  in  so  doing,  lost 
her  balance,  and  toppled  off.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  she  immediately  replaced 
herself,  and  indicating  by  signs  to  place  the 
girls  at  the  other  end,  slowly  began  motion, 
increasing  gradually  with  her  feet,  and,  at 
the  climax,  suddenly  jumped  off,  spilling 
the  party  promiscuously.  Assuring  herself 
by  personal  investigation  that  no  material 
damage  was  done,  she  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
sport  hugely. 

These  incidents  are  only  adduced  to  illus- 
trate her  naturally  uniform  cheerfulness  at 
this  early  age,  unsupported  by  any  knowl- 
edge of  language,  signs,  or  education,  which 
subsequently  facilitated  her  progress  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  her  wonderful 
mind,  and  retentive  memory,  aiid  which  in- 
cidents are  fully  attested  by  my  own  per- 
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I  sonal  observation,  having  been  at  the  time 
a  pupil  of  J.  A.  Keller  trom  Salem,  Prof,  of 
Music  at  the  Institution,  and  who,  with  niy- 
self,  lived  on  the  premises,  meeting  Laura 
with  her  attendant  several  times  daily. 

The  decline  iu  Mr.  Keller's  health,  and 
my  nomadic  disposition,  resulted  in  a  change 
as  to  my  future  plans,  and  I  left  the  Institu- 
tion the  year  follovviug  the  incoming  of 
Miss  Laura,  but  whose  interesting  career  I 
have  continuously  watched  with  great  in- 
terest. 

The  subsequent  exchange  of  the  premises 
on  Pearl  St.  for  the  Mt.  Washington  House, 
South  Boston,  and  the  removal  of  the  Insti- 
tution there,  with  Its   successful  career  to 
the  present  period,   are  familiar  facts  set 
forth  through  the  press,  and  in  the   reports 
of  the  Institution.    But  no  event,   since  the 
death,     some  years  since,  of  the   eminent 
philanthropist  and  disciplinarian,  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  will  be  so  deeply  felt  among  the  in- 
mates of  the  Institution,  and  the  communi- 
ty at  large,  as  the  death  of  Miss  Laura  D 
Bridgman.  jj  A  p 
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Laura  Bridgeman  Dead,  Aged  60. 


The  life  of  Laura  Bridgeman  terminated 
on  the  24th  inst.  at  the  S.  Boston  School 
for  the  Blind.  At  an  early  age,  she  lost 
bearing  and  sight,  and  as  she  grew  up,  it 
was  discovered  that  she  enjoyed  the  use 
of  only  one  perfect  sense,  that  of  touch. 
Notwithstanding  this  accumulation  of 
misfortune,  her  naturally  bright  mind  was 
reached  by  the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Howe, 
of  honored  memory  in  the  service  of  the 
blind,  and  she  was  quite  liberally  edu- 
cated by  him  and  others  for  one  in  her 
circumstances.  Mr.  Chas.  Dickens,  in  his 
"American  Notes"  gave  her  a  world-wide 
notoriety  and  her  quick  intelligence,  gentle 
manners,  and  amiable  disposition  won  her 
hosts  of  friends.  The  singularity  of  her 
affliction  attracted  to  her  most  devoted 
attention  and  benevolent  care  of  those, 
who  were  about  her,  and  drew  visitors  to 
the  school  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
She  was  indeed  a  celebrity. 

As  an  illustratiou  of  her  quickness  of 
perception  and  sense  of  propriety,  it  will 
be  remembered,  that  after  the  assassin- 
ation of  President  Garfield,  she,  of  her 
own  accord,  and  without  suggestion  of 
aid  from  others,  wrote  a  letter  of  sympathy 
to  the  stricken  wife,  so  soon  to  be  a 
widow,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  letter  of  the  thousands  writ- 
ten ou  that  subject  or  in  that  connection 
wa.s  more  widely  read,  oris  more  pleasant- 
ly remembered. 

It  was  her  remarkable  fortune  to  be 
instrumental  in  educating,  several  persons 
of  like  affliction  with  herself,  and  it  is 
said,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  work 
with  most  untiring  zeal.  In  addition  to 
her  numerous  literary  accomplishments, 
she  learned  to  do  many  kinds  of  needle- 
work. 

For  many  years  before  her  death,  she 
had  lived  at  the  S.  Boston  School.  It  was 
eminently  fitting  that  she  should  end  her 
life  there. 


Death  (>k  Laura  Bridgman.— Laura 

Bridgman,  the  celebrated  blind  and  deaf- 
mute,  died  on  the  24th  inst.at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston. 
She  was  ill  for  three  weeks  with  erysipe- 
las, which  finally  attacked  her  heart  and 
caused  her  death.  She  was  conscious  up 
to  the  time  she  passed  away. 

Laura  Dewey  Bridgman  was  born  in 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  on  December  21,  1829. 
Until  the  age  of  two  she  was  in  possession 
of  all  her  faculties,  but  she  was  attacked 
with  a  fever,  which  left  her  deprived  of 
speech,  sight,  hearing  and  smell,  and 
nearly  destroyed  her  sense  of  taste.  A 
more  deplorable  condition  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  Blind,  deaf,  dumb,  with  only 
the  barest  sense  of  smell  and  taste,  in  what 
manner  could  she  be  communicated  with? 
How  could  knowledge  be  put  info  her 
mind,  be  it  ever  so  alert  and  capable  of 
receiving  '  'information  ?" 

October,  1837,  Laura  Bridgman  became 
au  inmate  of  the  late  Dr.  Howe's  asylum, 
and    the   arduous  task  of    teaching   her 
begun.     Her  first  lessons  were  given   by 
taking  small  articles  of  common  use,  such 
as  a  key,  a  pen,  etc.,  having  labels  pasted 
upon  them  with  their  names  in  raised  let- 
ters,   and  allowing   her  to   feel  of  these 
very  carefully  over  and   over  again  until 
she   came   to   associate     the   word   thus 
printed  with  the  thing-  itself.     After  a 
while,  by  a  specially  devised  process— in 
fact,  every  advance  in  her  education  was 
caused     by    methods     invented   by   Dr. 
Howe— she  was  taught  to   spell  and   to 
understand  the   meanings  of  the   words 
she  spelled.     Of  course,   the  process  was 
slow,   but  Laura,   beginning  by  being   a 
patient   and   willing     imitiator,     after  a 
while    was  delighted  to  find   that   some 
signification  of  the  lessens  had  dawned 
upon  her.     Her  joy  was  so  unmistakably 
manifested,   and  her  zeal  and  interest  in 
learning  became  so  great,  that  her  teach- 
ers took  pleasure  in  instructing  her,  slow 
as  the  process  was. 

After  this,  however,  she  advanced  more 
quickly,  having  acquired, 'as  it  were,  the 
rudiments  of  her  education-the  power  of 
communicating  with  other  people,  receiv- 
ing their  simple  ideas  readily  and  convey- 
ing her  own.     In  time  her  sense  of  touch 
became  very  acute,  and  her  sense  of  smell 
and  of  taste  improved  in  a  slight  degree. 
Her   perseverance    was  much  above   the 
average.     She   had  a  strong  appetite  for 
knowledge,    and  she  never  ceased  (o  try 
to  get-it.     In  consequence  of  her  persis- 
tency and  industry,   by  the  time  she  had 
become  a  woman  she  had  learned  to  write  ' 
legibly   and  had  acquired  a  fair  knowl-  ! 
'dge  of  geography  and  arithmetic,    and 
could  do   sewing    and  household   work. 
She  made  much  of  her  own   clothing  and 
ran  a  sewing  maching. 

A  friend  described  her  at  the  age  of  5o 
as  sitting  knitting  in  her  sunny  room  in 
the  asylum,  with  nothing  strange  in  her 
appearance,  since  her  blindness  was  con- 
cealed by  spectacles.  She  was  of  the  well- 
known  New  England  type— somewhat 
slender  of  form,  of  medium  height,  having 
black,  smooth  hair,  and  a  refiued,  and 
gentle  manner.   For  several  years  past  she  : 


lived  in  the  asylum  only  a  part  of  the 
passing  the  warm  months  with  her  parents 
at   llanovcr. 
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BOSTON,  MASS.,  JUNE  13,  1889. 


Wonderful  Attainments. 
The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  occurred  in  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston,  on  Tuesday,  June  4th,  when  upon 
the  seats  about  the  organ  were  grouped  a 
large  number  of  sightless  children,  whose 
triumph  over  the  hindrance  of  blindness 
was  marvellous.  A  band  composed  wholly 
of  pupils  with  instruments  remarkable  for 
brightness  played  with  fine  effect.  A  lucid 
explanation  of  the  steam-engine  was  given 
from  a  practical  working  model.  The 
geography  of  Africa  was  given  from  a  dis- 
sected map.  The  recent  discoveries  of 
Stanley  were  intelligently  and  interesting- 
ly pointed  out.  Then  followed  an  exer- 
cise of  much  interest  to  all,  including  as 
it  did  an  exercise  by  little  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  the  blind  deaf  mute  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. This  exercise  was  one  of  read- 
ing by  the  touch  by  Louisa  Warrener,  who 
read  a  childish  selection,  Myrtie  A.  Aldrich, 
who  read  a  selection  from  "Ivanhoe,"  and 
little  Edith,  who,  in  a  sprightly  manner, 
read  with  the  fingers  of  her  left  hand  and 
interpreted  with  her  right,  while  her 
teacher  translated  to  the  audience  the  signs 
which  she  made.  The  touching  sight  was 
deeply  affecting.  The  interest  of  the  af- 
ternoon was  centred  upon  the  part  taken 
by  the  children  of  the  kindergarten  which 
followed.  Seated  at  little  tables  they  deft- 
ly moulded  in  clay  small  objects,  which 
they  subsequently  explained  to  be  repre- 
sentations of  the  utensils  used  in  butter- 
making.  The  clear,  childish  tones  rang 
out  through  the  hall  as  they  spoke  with 
wonderful  distinctness.  A  hay-making 
game  followed,  in  which  the  children 
frolicked  as  gaily  as  if  they  had  been 
favored  with  the  gift  of  sight,  and  elicited 
much  applause  and  pleasant  laughter. 
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Mr.    Anaguos    will    pass   July  In    Paris,    after 

which  he  will  visit  Switzerland,  Rome,  Corlii  and 
1'alrae,  and  make  a  short  tour  In  Peloponnesus.  lie 
will  winter  in  Athens,  where  he  will,  for  a  time,  he  the 
guest  ol'  Dr.  Kalapothakcs. 
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NEW  YORK,  JUNE  14,  1889 


WE  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  article  in 
to-day's  Epoch,  entitled,  "A  Visit  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,"  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Florence  Howe  Hall,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
This  Institution,  which  is  situated  near  Boston,  is  the  first 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and,  therefore,  of  peculiar  inter- 
est. It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  with  what  kindness  and  intelli- 
gence the  thirty-one  blind  children,  who  are  under  the 
supervision  of  a  matron,  Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  a  cousin  of  the 
late  Horace  Greeley,  are  treated. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  KINDERGARTEN   FOR   THE  BLIND 


A1 
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BOUT  four  miles  from  the  heart  of  Boston,  in  the  beautiful 
suburb  of  Jamaica  Plain,  stands  a  new  and  commodious 
brick  building,  over  whose  arched  door-way  we  read  the 
words  "  Kindergarten." 

This  is  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  the  first  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  and  one  which  has  aroused  great  interest  among 
all  humane  people,  as  well  as  among  all  who  are  interested  in  edu- 
cational matters. 

Here  dwell  thirty-one  tiny  blind  folks,  with  their  teachers  and 
other  officers,  a  unique  but  very  happy  family.  Wide  and  pleasant 
grounds  surround  the  infant  institution — infant  in  both  senses  of 
the  word,  for  it  was  only  completed  about  two  years  ago.  Beds  of 
bright  sweet  flowers  make  the  approach  to  the  building  attractive, 
while  wide  grassy  lawns  afford  the  young  inmates  plenty  of  room 
to  romp  and  play.  Yes,  they  do  romp  and  play,  like  all  children  of 
their  age — and  as  I  beheld  a  group  of  the  little  ladies  walking  along 
the  gravelled  path  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  they 
could  not  see,  for  their  faces  were  turned  from  me,  and  they  walked 
with  that  fearless  step  which  blind  children  readily  acquire,  with 
proper  encouragement  and  training. 

If  any  one  should  here  ask  :  "  Would  not  these  little  ones  be 
better  off  if  left  at  home,  under  the  charge  of  their  parents  ?  "  I 
should  answer  unhesitatingly  "  no  "  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
and  for  the  following  reasons  :  Blindness  is  more  often  the  result  of 
disease  than  of  pure  accident,  therefore,  the  greater  proportion  of 
blind  children  are  found  among  the  poor,  and  not  among  the  rich. 
Indeed,  some  of  these  unfortunate  children  have  no  homes  that  are 
worthy  of  the  name,  no  homes  where  they  would  learn  anything 
good.     Some  are  sent  to  the  Kindergarten  from  the  almshouses. 

But  even  those  sightless  children  who  have  comfortable  homes 
and  affectionate  parents  are  usually  much  improved  by  a  residence 
at  the  Kindergarten,  since  few  mothers  have  the  time,  patience  and 
requisite  firmness  and  skill  to  properly  train  and  educate  them. 

A  blind  child  has  much  more  to  learn  than  a  seeing  child,  and  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  should  begin  his  education  at 
the  earliest  possible  age.  Many  of  the  children  who  come  to  the 
Kindergarten  are  extremely  helpless,  through  the  mistaken  kind- 
ness of  their  relatives,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  the  little  folks 
learn  to  help  themselves,  and  to  think  and  see  with  their  new  eyes — 
their  fingers. 

Every  day  is  visiting  day  at  the  Kindergarten,  and  as  we  as- 
cended the  wide  stairs  to  the  hall  at  the  top  of  the  building,  we 
heard  the  cheerful  sound  of  lively  music.  We  found  the  children 
at  their  gymnastic  exercises,  throwing  out  their  tiny  arms  in  unison, 
stooping  and  rising  again,  now  moving  their  heads  backward  and 
forward,  now  inhaling  and  exhaling  the  air,  according  to  the  formu- 
las which  are  familiar  to  those  who  visit  the  Public  Schools.  Such 
little  creatures !  They  seemed  almost  babies,  some  of  them  lisp- 
ing the  numbers  as  they  counted   to   keep   time — lisping   because 


they  had  lost  their  first  teeth  !  One  little  fair-haired  boy  was  still 
in  dresses  and  pinafores — a  sweet-faced  child  "  from  the  alms- 
house," I  learned.  This  mite  was  one  of  the  very  youngest,  the 
children's  ages  ranging  from  five  to  ten  years. 

Another  little  fellow  has  great  trouble  in  keeping  time  to  the 
music,  and  when  he  marches,  the  Kindergartner  takes  hold  of  his 
fat,  stumpy  little  legs  and  tries  to  show  him  how  to  move  them  in 
time.  I  am  told  that  he  is  the  son  of  educated  people,  his  father 
being  a  college  professor,  and  the  child  will  tell  you  all  about  Bee- 
thoven's Fifth  Sonata,  which  his  mother  plays,  and  about  which  she 
has  told  him. 

Presently  we  have  a  hay-making  game,  pretty,  indeed,  to  see. 
The  little  folks  divide  into  two  bands,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room, 
taking  hold  of  each  other's  wee  hands.  They  then  advance  and 
form  a  ring,  singing  and  dancing,  their  teacher  helping  them  occa- 
sionally, for  they  are  only  learning  this  game.  Two  or  three  couples 
separate  themselves  from  the  others  and  move  within  the  ring, 
while  all  hold  up  their  hands,  pretending  to  make  and  toss  the  hay. 

To  my  surprise,  I  find  that  they  have  inaugurated  a  baby  orches-  j 
tra,  consisting  of  an  autoharp  (a  species  of  zither),  three  harmoni- 
cas, a  flute,  a  drum,  a  triangle,  a  tambourine  and  three  "  whistlers," 
two  girls  and  a  boy.  The  teacher  found  some  difficulty  in  getting 
these  toy  instruments  properly  attuned  to  each  other,  but,  this  first 
difficulty  overcome,  the  little  band  and  chorus  have  made  rapid 
progress,  for  almost  all  blind  children  love  music. 

We  were  first  treated  to  a  performance  of  Yankee  Doodle,  the 
children  singing,  whistling,  drumming,  etc.,  with  a  right  good  will — 
sometimes  rising  on  their  little  heels,  and  clapping  their  hands  in 
time  to  the  music.  A  little  maiden  of  about  seven  years  of  age, 
with  long  golden  hair,  who  played  on  the  drum,  and  whistled  the 
air  at  the  same  time,  showed  both  energy  and  versatility. 

Harry,  the  boy  who  plays  on  the  autoharp,  and  who  may  therefore 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  pianist  of  the  baby  orchestra,  is 
quite  a  musical  genius.  No  one  at  the  Kindergarten  could  play  on 
this  instrument,  but  Master  Harry  soon  found  out  how  to  do  so, 
playing  the  tunes  by  ear,  with  the  brass  quill  or  picker,  on  the  end  of 
his  thumb.  He  can  always  tell  in  what  key  any  composition  is  written, 
and  is  already  taking  lessons  in  piano-playing  and  harmony.  A 
little  later,  we  looked  in  at  the  harmony  class,  and  found  the  teacher 
sitting  at  the  piano,  striking  chords,  which  Harry  and  a  little  class- 
mate defined  as  soon  as  they  were  struck,  giving  the  key  and  the 
name  of*  the  chord,  a  process  which  seemed  almost  miraculous,  con- 
sidering the  age  of  the  scholars — ten  years.  They  talked  about 
diminished  sevenths  and  triads  and  chords  from  B  flat  minor,  with 
perfect  coolness  and  ease  ! 

When  the  little  orchestra  perceived,  by  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
that  their  friend  Mr.  Anagnos  was  among  them,  they  were  much 
pleased,  and  one  after  another  came  up  to  him  to  be  petted  and 
caressed.  Martha,  a  droll  little  negro  girl  about  6  years  old,  was 
particularly  demonstrative,  and  evidently  knew  that  she  would  not 
be  repulsed,  her  woolly  head  being  patted  quite  as  affectionately 
as  the  fair  hair  of  her  little  white  sisters  in  affliction.  Well  may  the 
children  crowd  lovingly  around  their  benefactor,  for  he  it  was  who, 
with  the  help  of  the  good  people  of  Boston  and  elsewhere,  founded 
this  happy  home  for  them.  Mr.  Anagnos  is  also  Director  of  the  parent 
Institution  (the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind),  and  he  very  wisely 
determined  to  raise  the  funds  for  the  Kindergarten,  without  appeal- 
ing to  the  State  for  aid,  thus  taking  it  entirely  out  of  the  domain  of 
politics. 

Adjoining  the  large  hall  where  the  gymnastic  and  musical  exer- 
cises are  practised,  is  a  little  workroom,  where  are  tiny  boxes  of  tools, 
and  where  the  little  men  take  their  first  lessons  in  carpentering,  en- 
joying it  as  all  boys  do.  Here  they  learn  to  plane,  to  saw  and  to 
drive  nails  ;  this  department  is  only  in  its  infancy,  but  more  will  be 
made  of  it  in  future,  since  it  gives  so  much  pleasure  to  the  little 
pupils. 

All  the  various  Kindergarten  gifts  are  in  use  here,  just  as  among 
seeing  children,  and  the  blind  weave  the  paper  mats,  model  in  clay, 
make  various  designs  with  pease  and  wires,  sew  vertical  and  hor- 
izontal lines  on  pasteboard,  etc.  For  some  of  their  work  they  use 
long  table-like  cushions,  whose  surface  is  marked  off  in  raised 
squares  ;  to  these  they  pin  their  various  designs.  Thus,  I  saw 
some  models  of  locomotives,  formed  of  round  and  straight  steel 
wires,  which  the  children  had  pinned  on  the  cushions.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  lesson,  they  were  taken  to  the  rail-road  track,  where 
they  were  allowed  to  feel  the  rails,  the  sleepers  and  the  ties,  and,  on 


returning  to  the  institution,  they  modelled  these  forms  in  clay.  In  I 
modelling,  they  are  particularly  successful,  and  among  other  objects  | 
shaped  by  the  deft  little  fingers,  I  observed  an  ear  of  corn,  a  chain 
with  separate  links,  a  hatchet,  an  acorn,  a  model  of  the  Washington 
monument  and  one  of  the  Froebel  monument.  An  exhibit  of  this  work 
has  been  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  the  clay  having  been  fired  for 
the  purpose. 

Bright,  sunny  and  cheerful  are  the  Kindergarten  school  rooms, 
especially  the  one  devoted  to  the  little  girls,  where  stands  a  large 
and  attractive-looking  case,  with  glass  doors,  behind  which  we  see 
the  work  and  study  apparatus  of  the  pupils,  together  with  numerous 
stuffed  birds  and  animals.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  I  espied  a 
large  and  very  natural-looking  pig  named  Curly,  and  a  horse  of  the 
same  size,  whose  name  has  unfortunately  escaped  me.  Of  these 
big  toys  the  children  are  very  fond,  bidding  them  good-morning 
every  day !  On  the  walls  of  the  school  room  hang  several  engrav- 
ings representing  spirited  battles  in  the  Greek  Revolution,  for  Mr. 
Anagnos  is  a  Greek,  and  his  father-in-law  and  predecessor,  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  which  gave  Greece  her 
independence. 

On  the  second  story  are  the  bed-rooms  for  the  girls,  and  on  the 
third  story,  those  for  the  boys.  These  pleasant  little  chambers 
each  contain  "two  such  dear  little  beds,"  as  my  little  daughter 
said,  two  tiny  chairs,  a  piece  of  carpet  beside  each  bed,  and  a  bureau 
and  roomy  closet,  divided  between  the  two  occupants  of  the  apart- 
ment. There  are  pictures  over  some  of  the  bureaus,  but  no  mirrors, 
for  the  latter  would  manifestly  be  useless.  The  cherry  furniture 
contrasts  pleasantly  with  the  hard  wood  finish  of  the  rooms,  and 
the  succession  of  nurseries  suggests  the  infinite  "  pity  of  it,"  that  so 
many  young  human  beings  should  be  so  sadly  deprived  of  sight. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  I  noticed  a  pretty  curly-headed  little  fellow, 
sitting  alone  under  a  window,  where  the  light  streamed  full  upon 
him.  In  his  hand,  and  close  to  his  eyes,  he  held  a  prism  and  a 
glass  bottle  ;  he  could  see  just  enough  to  distinguish  the  rainbow 
light,  thus  held  close  to  the  poor  dim  eyes,  and  he  was  watching  it 
with  the  greatest  delight !  His  teacher,  who  was  with  us,  said  to 
him:  "What  is  the  first  color  in  the  prism,  Johnnie?"  and  he 
named  it  correctly — and  the  others  also,  asked  not  in  succession, 
but  skipping  about.  Precious,  indeed,  to  him,  is  the  little  remnant 
of  sight  that  is  left ;  and,  after  all,  is  it  not  a  great  thing  to  be  able 
to  see  the  light  of  day,  if  nothing  more  ? 

Plenty  of  toys  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  little  Kindergarten  chil- 
dren, and  some  of  them  go  to  bed  with  their  dolls,  the  dear  little 
creatures !  A  little  tricycle  is  a  favorite  toy,  and  on  this  some  of 
the  children  ride  quite  fearlessly. 

The  matron — Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  a  cousin  of  Horace  Greeley — 
is  a  most  kind  and  motherly  woman,  cheerful  and  warm-hearted,  as 
she  needs  to  be  for  her  position.  The  children  are  also  cheerful  and 
happy — their  days  being  filled  with  pleasant  and  regular  occupa- 
tions. To  my  question  :  "  What  do  they  do  in  the  evening  ?  "  the 
matron  replies  with  her  cheery  laugh  :  "  Why  they  have  no  even- 
ing. They  go  to  bed  at  quarter  before  seven,"  as  indeed,  all  such 
young  children  ought  to  do,  if  they  rise  at  half-past  six  in  the  morn- 
ing- 

I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  the  Kindergarten  for 

the  Blind  was  four  miles  from  the  heart  of  Boston,  but  in  another 
sense  it  is  very  close  to  the  heart  of  the  three-hilled  city,  for  the 
institution  and  its  tiny  inmates  are  great  favorites  with  the  charitable 
public;  the  list  of  its  visiting  committee  contains  the  names  of 
many  well-known  and  fashionable  ladies,  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  its  behalf,  and  who  hope  soon  to  raise  a  fund  sufficient  to  place 
the  establishment  on  a  firm  financial  basis. 

Florence  Howe  Hall. 


*      * 


The  late  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  world-famous  pupil  (the  first 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  person  ever  taught  the  use  of  language),  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  which  Mrs.  Florence  Howe 
Hall  describes  in  this  issue  of  The  Epoch.  Laura  Bridgman  labored 
earnestly  in  its  behalf,  selling  her  work  and  autographs  for  its  benefit, 
and  issuing  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  Boston  in  her  own  handwriting, 
urging  them  to  help  the  little  sightless  children.  The  Kindergarten  is 
an  off-shoot  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  was  also  the 
first  Institution  of  its  kind  founded  in  this  country,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  who  remained  at  its  head  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1876.  The  seventieth  birthday  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  (the  widow  of  Dr.  Howe)  was  recently  celebrated  in  a  very  charm- 


ing manner  at  the  latter  Institution,  the  pupils  reciting  and  singing  a 
number  of  her  poems,  some  of  which  they  themselves  had  set  to  music. 
The  Kindergarten  children  picked  a  large  basket  full  of  daisies  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Mrs.  Howe.  B.  B. 
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A  BLIND  GIRL'S  SUCCESS. 

THERE  died  recently  in  Massachusetts  a  lady, 
aged  sixty  years,  whose  name  is  known  all 
over  this  country  and  Europe — Laura  Bridgman. 
When  she  was  but  two  years  old  she  was  taken 
sick  with  scarlet  fever.  On  her  recovery  from  the 
disease  it  was  found  that  her  sight  and  hearing 
were  destroyed,  and  that  smell  and  taste  were  very 
much  impaired.  There  was  a  pretty  baby  shut  out, 
apparently,  from  all  the  pleasures  of  life.  She  was 
very  patient  and  sweet,  and  gained  the  love  as  well 
as  the  sympathy  of  those  who  met  her.  At  seven 
years  of  age  she  was  sent  to  school.  This  school 
was  designed  for  the  teaching  of  the  blind,  and 
was  under  the  charge  of  a  man  who  devoted  his 
life  to  devising  means  of  teaching  the  blind,  mak- 
ing life  a  joy  to  them.  This  little  girl  was  put 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  de- 
voted years  of  his  life  to  teaching  her.  Remem- 
ber, her  eyes  and  ears  were  closed  to  every  sight 
and  sound.  The  only  sense  •  left  unimpaired  was 
the  sense  of  touch.  Yet  this  little  girl  learned  to 
read,  write,  and  work,  and  was  a  happy,  useful 
member  of  society.  How  Dr.  Howe  began  to 
teach  her  has  been  told  many  times,  but  the 
wonderful  patience  displayed  by  both  teacher  and 
pupil  is  an  example  to  every  pupil  and  teacher. 

The  first  lessons  were  given  by  taking  small  arti- 
cles of  common  use,  such  as  a  key,  a  pen,  etc., 
having  labels  pasted  upon  them  with  their  names 
in  raised   letters,  and    allowing  her  to  feel  these 
very  carefully,  over  and  over  again,  until  she  came 
to  associate  the  word  thus  printed  with  the  article 
itself,  and,  when  shown  the  name  apart  from    the 
object,  would  at  once  bring  the   object  which  the 
name  called  for.     In  order  to  teach  her  the  value 
of  the  individual  letters  of  which  these  names  were 
composed,    short    monosyllabic    words    were    first 
selected,  such  as  pin  and  pen  ;  and  by  repeatedly 
examining  these,  she  came  to  perceive  that  they  con- 
sisted of   three  separate  signs  or  characters,  and 
that  the  middle  sign  of  one  differed  from  the  mid- 
dle sign  of  the  other.     The  task  of  teaching  these 
early  lessons  was  a  very  slow  one ;   but  Laura  be- 
gan by  being  a  willing  and  patient  imitator,  even 
before    she  had  any  conception  of  the  meaning  or 
object   of   these    lessons;    and    when,    by  degrees, 
some  idea  of  their  signification  dawned  upon  her, 
her  delight  was  so  unmistakably  manifested,  and 
her  zeal  and  interest  became  so  great,  that  the  slow 
process  became  a  pleasant  work.     After  learning 
to  associate  the  printed  names  upon  the  labels  with 
the   articles,  the   letters  were    given   her  on  de- 
tached  pieces   of    paper,  and  she  was   taught   to 
arrange  them  so  as  to  spell  the  words  which  she 
had    already  learned    upon   the   labels.     She  was 
next  supplied  with  a  set  of  metal  types  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  cast  upon  their  ends,  and  a 
board  containing  square  holes  into  which  the  types 
could  be  set,  so  that  only  the  letters  upon  the  ends 
could  be  felt  above  the  surface,  and  with  these  she 
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soon  learned  to  spell  the  words  which  she  knew,  as 
she  had  with  the  paper  slips.  After  several  weeks 
of  this  practice,  she  was  taught  to  make  the  differ- 
ent letters  by  the  position  of  her  fingers,  and  thus 
dispense  with  the  more  cumbrous  aid  of  board  and 
types.  About  three  months  were  spent  in  thus 
teaching  her  the  names  of  some  common  objects, 
and  the  means  of  expressing  them  by  setting  up 
type,  or  by  the  manual  alphabet.  She  was  so  eager 
to  learn  the  name  of  every  object  with  which  she 
came  in  contact  that  much  time  was  spent  in  teach- 
ing her  these. 

The  next  words  taught  her  were  words  express- 
ing quality :  heat,  cold,  soft,  hard,  good,  bad,  and 
the  like.  Next  she  learned  verbs:  to  run,  to  read, 
to  sew.  When  Miss  Bridgman  was  ten  years  old 
she  was  able  to  express  by  her  own  use  of  words, 
to  comprehend  of  what  was  told  her,  about  as  much 
as  a  child  of  three  years  of  age.  After  this  age 
her  progress  was  more  rapid,  and  she  learned  to 
read  and  entertain  herself.  She  learned  how  to 
do  all  simple  household  tasks,  and  embroidered 
skillfully.  Her  greatest  pleasure  was  in  teaching 
those  who,  like  herself,  were  blind  and  dumb. 

She  was,  in  spite  of  her  affliction,  a  happy 
woman,  and  made  a  place  of  usefulness  for  herself 
in  the  world. 


Fifty  years  ago,  before  the  introduction  of  railroads  had  made 
traveling  comparatively  easy,  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  journeyed 
from  Boston  to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  to  visit  a  little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
girl  who  lived  there,  and  to  persuade  her  parents  (who  were  com- 
fortable, well-to-do  farmers)  to  allow  him  to  undertake  the  experi- 
ment of  trying  to  educate  their  daughter  through  the  only  remaining 
avenue  to  her  mind— the  sense  of  touch.  The  success  of  that  ex- 
periment has  become  matter  of  history.  Dr.  Howe's  reports  of  the 
progress  of  his  pupil  were  at  once  translated  into  several  European 
languages,  and  his  ingenious  methods  "  still  remain  one  of  the  great 
monuments  of  pedagogic  skill  and  devotion,"  to  quote  from  a  recent 
article  of  Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  late  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
The  interest  in  Laura  Bridgman  has  been  as  great  in  scientific  as  in 
humanitarian  circles  ;  specialists  have  studied  her  case,  and  as  the 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  said  not  long  ago,  "  the  whole  system  of 
our  modern  education,  not  only  of  the  blind  but  in  all  schools,  has 
been  changed  by  the  light  thrown  upon  the  training  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  successive  reports  of  Dr.  Howe."  * 

What  sort  of  a  person  was  this  remarkable  woman,  whose  edu- 
cation had  more  care  bestowed  upon  it  than  that  of  Princesses  and 
Queens?  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  Laura  was  very  much  like 
other  people— a  human  being  with  feelings,  affections  and  tastes 
like  our  own.  Her  peculiarly  isolated  situation,  however,  had 
its  effect  upon  her  character.  Thus  the  trust  and  dependence 
which  she  was  of  necessity  obliged  to  place  in  those  about  her,  no 
doubt  had   its  effect   upon  her  religious   faith,    which  was   truly 
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ON  another  page  of  to-day's  Epoch,  our  readers  will 
find  an  article  on  Laura  Bridgman,  written  by  Mrs. 
Florence  Howe  Hall.  Laura  Bridgman  died  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  on  the 
24th  of  last  May,  aged  60  years.  When  she  was  two  years 
old,  she  was  in  a  normal  condition,  but  a  fever  then  seized 
her,  which  totally  robbed  her  of  speech,  sight  and  hearing, 
and  badly  impaired  her  sense  of  taste  and  smell.  About  all 
she  had  left  was  the  sense  of  feeling.  When  she  was  8 
years  old,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  head  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  South  Boston,  Mass  ,  saw  her, 
and  she  entered  his  Institution.  He  found  the  work  of 
opening  communication  with  her  imprisoned  mind  extremely 
difficult,  but  after  weeks  of  patient  labor,  his  little  pupil's 
face  was  lighted  up  with  a  gleam  of  intelligence,  and  Dr. 
Howe  knew  that  the  first  and  most  important  step  had  been 
taken  successfully — Laura  had  grasped  the  first  idea  of  lan- 
guage, and  her  intense  eagerness  to  learn  greatly  aided  her 
teachers  in  their  subsequent  work.  We  may  add  that  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  died  in  1876,  was  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Florence  Howe  Hall. 


LAURA    BRIDGMAN 
Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind— Her  Tastes,  Habits  and  Traits  of  Character 

DESPITE  the  assertions  and  lamentations  of  certain  pessi- 
mists, there  is  a  great  deal  of  practical  benevolence  in  the 
world  at  the  present  time.     The  second  Johnstown  flood 
— the  flood  of  brotherly  aid  and  human  kindness  towards 
the  Johnstown  sufferers — amply  attests  that. 

The  story  of  Laura  Bridgman,  of  her  rescue  from  a  living  grave, 
of  her  cheerful,  happy  and  useful  life,  and  of  the  great  interest  and 
sympathy  which  she  elicited  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  fur- 
nishes another  proof,  were  it  needed,  of  the  goodness  of  heart  and 
divine  virtue  of  charity  which  flourish  among  us,  in  this  maligned 
and  so-called  materialistic  age.  ^^^^^ 


*  These  reports,  which  have  been  mostly  out  of  print  for  some  years,  are 
soon  to  be  reprinted. 

beautiful  in  its  perfect  simplicity  and  child-like  sincerity.  Her  re- 
ligion was  a  great  comfort  to  her ;  and  in  one  of  her  poems  she 
says,  speaking  of  heaven: 

"  The  string  of  ray  tongue  will  be  loosed. 

With  rapturous  joy  to  hear  and  speak  and  see. 
The  Lord  will  make  us  happy  when  we  die." 

She  was  very  fond  of  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  and  called  it 
"  The  Peace  Book."  In  her  last  illness,  this  book  was  brought  to 
her,  and  she  held  it  in  her  poor,  feeble  hands.  She  was  too  weak 
to  "  listen"  to  much  reading  then,  but  one  of  the  teachers  read  to 
her  from  it,  a  sentence  at  a  time,  by  means  of  the  finger  language. 
Laura  was  also  very  fond  of  reading  her  Bible,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  practically,  if 
not  theoretically,  sfie  claimed  the  right  of  exercising  her  reason  in 
these  matters.  The  story  of  Samson  was  quite  a  stumbling  block 
to  her.  She  made  the  matron  read  it,  and  then  spelled  on  her 
fingers,  "  I  do  not  believe  it." 

Carefully  shielded  from  all  contact  with  evil  and  wickedness, 
Laura  had  little  knowledge  of  either  sin  or  poverty.  An  object  of 
pity  and  love  to  all  around  her,  the  rough  places  in  her  life's  path 
were  made  smooth,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  world  were  not  obtruded 
upon  her  notice.  She  was  taught,  however,  to  pity  those  who  were 
in  distress,  and  during  the  terrible  Irish  famine  of  '47,  she  sent  to 
the  starving  people  of  Ireland,  a  barrel  of  flour  bought  with  her  own 
earnings,  and  it  is  said  that  her  generous  deed  is  still  remembered 

there. 

The  innate  refinement  and  extreme  sensitiveness  of  her  organiza- 
tion were  increased  by  the  infinite  pains  taken  with  her  education. 
Dr.  Howe  chose  for  his  assistants  in  teaching  Laura,  high-minded 
women,  and  he  himself  gave  much  thought  as  to  what  should  and 
what  should  not  be  said  to  her.  The  consequence  of  this  careful 
training,  and  of  her  peculiar  isolation,  bore  fruit  in  an  exceeding 
purity  of  mind,  and  while  she  advanced  in  "  book-learning,"  study- 
ing arithmetic,  algebra,  geography,  history,  astronomy,  philosophy 
and  geometry,  she  remained  like  a  child  in  innocence  of  thought— 
the  bloom  was  never  brushed  from  the  fruit. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  wicked  person  whom  Laura  ever 
knew  personally,  was  a  girl  who  would  not  learn  her  lessons !  Of 
profanity,  she  had  not  the  least  knowledge.  She  had  a  horror,  how- 
ever, of  strikes  and  strikers,  owing  to  a  strike  which  took  place  on 
the  South  Boston  Horse  Rail-Road,  in  the  Winter  of  '86-87.  Thus, 
of  late  years,  when  she  heard  that  any  one  was  to  be  married,  she 
hoped  that  it  would  not  be  to  a  person  who  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  strikes  or  strikers. 

She  had  read  Charles  Dickens'  Child's  History  of  England— 
which  is  one  of  the  books  in  embossed  print,  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  blind,  by  the  Perkins  Institution.     From  the  perusal  of  this 


work,  Laura  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  kings  were  a 
very  wicked  set  of  people,  an  idea,  by-the-by,  which  no  intelligent 
person  can  fail  to  gather  from  this  book,  for  Dickens  inculcates  it 
very  strongly.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  find  that  Laura  thought  the 
kings  of  England  were  akin  to  strikers,  because  both  behaved  so 
badly.  This  point  of  view  would  no  doubt  greatly  surprise  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  other  ruling  potentates  of  Europe.  But  has  it  not 
a  certain  reasonable  basis  ?  Strikers  refuse  to  obey  the  law,  because 
they  consider  it  unjust  to  themselves ;  kings  do  not  obey  the  law, 
because  they  consider  themselves  above  the  law,  by  reason  of  their 
divine  right  to  do  as  they  please.  Therefore,  Laura  Bridgman's  think- 
ing that  the  turbulent  and  violent  race  of  English  monarchs  resem- 
bled our  modern  strikers,  only  shows  that  her  mind  was  less 
sophisticated  than  that  of  most  grown  persons,  and  that  to  her  a 
law-breaker  was  a  law-breaker,  whatever  his  motives  or  his  station 
in  life  might  be. 

She  was  of  a  very  sociable  disposition,  and  liked  very  much  to 
have  people  learn  her  language,  as  she  called  it — i.  e.,  the  finger 
language.  Many  of  the  teachers  and  scholars  could  talk  with  her, 
and  thus  she  lived,  in  a  little  world  of  her  own,  at  the  Institution. 
Laura's  home,  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  was  at  the  "  cottages," 
as  they  are  called.  These  consist  of  four  separate  houses,  in  each 
of  which  dwell  a  certain  number  of  the  blind  scholars,  with  a  ma- 
tron and  teacher  or  other  officer. 

The  "  cottage"  or  family  system  is  now  thought  far  preferable 
to  the  old-fashioned  method  of  congregating  a  vast  number  of 
defective  persons  beneath  one  roof,  and  Dr.  Howe  introduced  it  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  after  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Europe  in 
1867.  All  the  blind  girls,  therefore,  live  in  the  cottages,  where  they 
have  the  advantage  of  family  life,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  boys  still 
occupying  the  main  building  of  the  Institution.  Laura  enjoyed 
going  up  to  the  main  building  to  visit  the  matron  and  teachers — but 
she  visited  only  one  at  a  time,  in  order  that  she  might  be  able  to 
come  soon  again  and  visit  another.  This  main  house  had  been  her 
home  for  many  years,  and  to  the  last  she  always  enjoyed  going  up 
there.  On  visiting  days  people  who  came  to  see  the  Institution 
were  always  interested  to  see  Laura.  Of  late  years  she  sold  her 
photographs,  etc.,  on  these  occasions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind.  Indeed  she  spoke  of  herself  as  "  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Kindergarten,"  for  she  received  the  money  in  these 
transactions  and  made  the  change.  She  could  tell  the  denomina- 
tions of  silver  coins  by  means  of  touch — the  milled  edges,  size,  etc., 
assisting  her  in  the  task.  It  is  probable  also  that  she  could  feel  the 
figures  on  their  surface,  since  little  Edith  Thomas  (a  child  afflicted 
like  Laura,  who  is  now  at  the  Kindergarten),  after  feeling  a  silver 
coin  told  her  teacher  that  there  was  a  bird  on  it,  alluding  to  the 
American  eagle. 

As  Laura  was  inclined  to  be  somewhat  penurious,  her  giving  up 
her  own  sources  of  income  to  help  the  little  blind  children,  was 
worthy  of  all  praise.  For  her  handiwork,  photographs,  etc.,  she 
always  found  a  ready  sale,  not  only  because  of  the  intrinsic  interest 
and  value  attaching  to  these  things,  but  also  because  her  work,  like 
everything  that  she  did,  was  distinguished  by  the  most  exquisite 
neatness.  A  framed  specimen  of  her  handiwork  hangs  in  the  girls' 
workroom.  It  consists  of  a  pocket-handkerchief,  surrounded  with 
a  wide  border  of  fine  knitted  lace.  Laura  was  very  industrious  and 
was  an  accomplished  needlewoman.  She  could  do  a  variety  of 
fancy  work,  and  could  sew  on  the  sewing-machine.  Within  the  last 
year,  and  since  she  has  been  in  failing  health,  she  has  not  been  able 
to  do  as  much,  and  would  sometimes  complain  that  it  tired  her  to 
write  or  knit.  Autograph  hunters  wearied  her,  since  she  received  a 
great  number  of  applications  for  her  autograph.  She  would  say, 
"I  get  tired  of  writing  old  Laura  Bridgman,"  and  she  did  not  like 
to  write  an  autograph  for  each  of  the  six  daughters  of  a  Baptist 
minister,  who  had  a  large  family  !  She  was  an  early  riser,  and  it 
was  her  habit  to  dust  the  parlors  before  the  rest  of  the  family  came 
down  stairs.  Her  touch  was  so  delicate  that  no  one  thought  of 
putting  anything  out  of  her  way,  since  she  seldom  or  never  broke 
anything.  She  had  quite  decided  views,  also,  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  room.  She  would  change  the  position  of  the  ornaments  to 
suit  herself,  and  would  put  away  anything  that  she  didn't  like. 
Thus  one  of  the  teachers  had  a  ruler  and  paper  knife,  which  she 
kept  outside  her  desk,  but  Laura  did  not  approve  of  this,  and  would 
always  put  them  into  the  desk. 

As  has  been  stated,  she  was  fond  of  reading  the  Bible,  and  also 
the  Dictionary.  The  latter  she  would  peruse  by  the  hour — and 
herein  she  showed  her  wisdom,  since  the  exact  meanings  of  words 


and  the  correct  use  of  synonyms  certainly  present  very  great  diffi- 
culties to  a  person  in  her  condition.  With  orthography  she  had  no 
difficulty,  and  would  correct  any  one  who  misspelled  a  word.  Fairy 
stories  she  did  not  care  for— she  said  that  they  were  not  true.  She 
read  somewhat  in  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  but  would  shake 
her  head  over  it,  as  if  disapproving  of  its  marvelous  tales  of  old 
Grecian  heroes. 

She  was  fond  of  fun,  and  never  outgrew  her  love  of  innocent 
frolic.  During  the  past  Winter,  some  of  the  ladies  had  seen  a 
Russian  drill,  a  rather  rough  game,  in  which  the  company  all  go 
down  on  one  knee,  and  then  some  person  knocks  the  whole  line 
down.  Despite  the  fact  that  she  was  in  her  sixtieth  year,  she  in- 
sisted upon  being  taught  how  to  play  this  game  ! 

Laura  had  her  faults,  like  other  people ;  she  was  inclined  to  be  a 
little  willful  at  times,  and  would  sometimes  get  out  of  temper.  But 
she  always  repented  most  sincerely  when  she  had  been  in  the 
wrong. 

Happy  and  active,  she  never  bemoaned  her  lot,  and  thought  little 
about  herself.  As  she  grew  older,  her  character  developed  and 
broadened,  and  she  became  more  anxious  to  do  for  others. 

I  wish  that  the  narrow  limits  of  this  short  sketch  would  permit 
me  to  do  more  justice  to  the  fine  moral  and  intellectual  traits  of  this 
remarkable  woman.  Her  white  and  spotless  life  was  lived  in  the 
world  of  the  affections,  the  imagination  and  the  intellect.  That  it 
was  such  a  happy  one,  may  well  make  us  all  pause,  and  ask  our- 
selves, what  are  the  true  sources  of  happiness  ? 

Florence  Howe  Hall. 
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Blind  and  Deaf  Persons. — The  wonderful  earthly  life  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  which  has  been  described  with  considerable 
fulness  in  past  volumes  of  the  Annals,  came  to  an  end  on  the 
24th  of  May  last  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston,  her  chosen  home  for  several  years  past.  She  was  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  her  age.  In  the  funeral  exercises,  which  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jutten  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale, 
Dr.  G.  O.  Fay,  of  Hartford,  took  part,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
deaf  of  the  country  and  their  teachers. 

The  last  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institution  continues  the 
thrilling  narrative  of  the  extraordinary  progress  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler. We  have  Mr.  Anagnos's  permission  to  reprint  this  in  the 
Annals,  and  shall  do  so,  in  part  at  least,  as  soon  as  space  permits. 

The  same  Report  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  a  pupil  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  who  be- 
came totally  blind  and  deaf  at  four  years  of  age. 

The  Courrier  de  JBruxelles  of  April  8  contains  an  account  of 
Antoinette  Bouvy,  a  blind  and  deaf  pupil  of  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  Brussels,  who  has  been  educated  by  the  sisters  of  char- 
■  ity  under  the  direction  of  Mgr.  De  Haerne.  The  religious  serv- 
ices in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution  are  regularly  interpreted 
to  Mile.  Bouvy  by  one  of  the  deaf-mute  pupils.  The  sculptor 
Robyn  has  made  a  beautiful  statue,  of  which  we  have  seen  a 
photograph,  representing  Sister  Leonore  giving  a  lesson  in 
writing  to  Mile.  Bouvy  under  Mgr.  De  Haerne's  direction. 
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THE    STORY    OF    LAURA    BRIDGMAN. 


By  Joseph  Jastrow,  Ph.  D. 


THE     PERKINS    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND,     SOUTH    BOSTON. 


Once  upon  a  time  (so  all  strange  stories  begin) 
there  was  born  a  baby  girl.  The  peculiar  thing 
about  this  "  once  upon  a  time  "  is,  that  I  can  tell 
you  just  when  it  happened,  while  the  fairy-tale 
writers  never  can.  It  was  on  December  21,  1829, 
she  was  born  into  this  world  ;  and  no  one  dreamed 
of  the  wonderful  life  this  child  was  destined  to  live. 
She  was  a  pretty  infant  with  bright  blue  eyes,  but 
very  delicate  and  small,  and  she  was  often  severely 
ill.  But  when  she  came  to  be  about  eighteen 
months  old,  her  health  improved,  and  at  two  years 
of  age,  those  who  knew  her  describe  her  as  a  very 
active  and  intelligent  child.  She  had  already 
learned  to  speak  a  few  words,  and  knew  some  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

But,  when  she  was  two  years  and  one  month 
old,  came  the  sad  event  which  was  to  make  her 
life  a  strange  one.  The  scarlet-fever  entered  the 
household.  Her  two  elder  sisters  died  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  she  was  stricken  down  by  it.  She  was 
dangerously  ill  for  a  long,  long  time.  No  one 
thought  it  possible  that  this  delicate  child  could 
recover.  For  five  months  she  was  in  bed,  in  a  per- 
fectly dark  room.  She  could  eat  no  solid  food  for 
seven  weeks.  It  was  a  whole  year  before  she  could 
walk  without  support,  and  two  years  before  she 
could  sit  up  all  day  and  dismiss  the  doctor.  But 
she  did  not  die,  though  for  long  her  life  hung  by 
a  slender  thread.  And,  when  she  recovered,  she 
was  really  born  anew  into  a  strange  world  —  a 
world  so  strange  that  we  of  this  world  can  hardly 
imagine  what  it  is  to  live  in  it.     The  fever  had  de- 


stroyed her  sight, — the  poor  little  girl  was  forever 
blind.  Nor  was  this  all;  her  hearing,  too,  was 
totally  gone.  And,  not  being  able  to  hear,  she 
would  never  learn  to  talk  as  we  do, — she  was  dumb. 
A  pretty  child  of  five  years, —  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  !  Even  worse, —  she  had  very  little  power 
to  smell  or  taste.  Touch  was  her  only  sense.  Her 
fingers  must  take  the  place  of  eyes,  ears,  and  mouth. 
Of  course  the  fever  had  destroyed  all  recollection 
of  her  babyhood.  Her  life  in  this  beautiful  world 
that  children  love,  and  which  she  had  hardly 
known,  was  over.  She  must  live  in  a  dark  world 
without  sunshine, — a  silent  world  without  a  sound. 
She  could  not  even  smell  the  flowers  whose  beau- 
ties she  could  not  see. 

But  lest  you  should  think  so  strange  and  sad  a 
story  is  not  meant  to  be  true,  I  will  tell  you  her 
name.  It  was  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman.  Here  it  is 
in  her  own  handwriting  : 
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Her  parents  —  Daniel  and  Harmony  Bridg- 
man—  lived  on  a  farm  about  seven  miles  from 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  and  there  Laura  was 
born. 

Some  time  ago  I  went  to  a  large,  old-fashioned 
building  in  South  Boston  —  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind.     At  the  door  of  a  neat  cottage  near 
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the  main  building  I  asked  for  Miss  Bridgman. 
Soon  a  pleasant-looking  woman,  fifty-seven  years 
old,  though  looking  younger,  came  into  the  parlor 
with  the  matron. 

Miss  Bridgman  was  rather  tall  and  thin  and  usu- 
ally wore  large  blue  spectacles.  When  told  my 
name,  she  shook  hands  and  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  I  brought  the  greetings  of  a  friend  of  hers.  Her 
face  brightened  and  she  uttered  a  low  sound  which 
she  could  make  when  pleased.  She  was  very  lively, 
and  one  could  almost  read  her  feelings  by  her  face. 

But  how  could  she  talk  and  be  understood  ? 
That  is  a  long  and  a  strange  story.  I  must  begin 
at  the  beginning. 

She  lived  on  the  farm  near  Hanover  until  she 
was  eight  years  old.  Her  parents  were  poor  and 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  ways  of  teaching  the 
blind  or  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They  treated  her 
with  great  kindness  and  taught  her  to  make  her- 
self useful  about  the  house.  It  was  difficult  to 
make  her  understand  what  they  desired,  but  they 
communicated  by  simple  signs.  Pushing  meant 
"go,"  and  pulling,  "  come."  A  pat  on  the  head 
meant  "That  's  good,  Laura";  a  pat  on  the 
back,  "  Laura  must  n't  do  that."  When  Laura 
wanted  bread  and  butter  she  stroked  one  hand 
with  the  other  to  imitate  the  buttering ;  when  she 
wished  to  go  to  bed,  she  nodded  her  head,  just  as 
other  children  do  when  "the  Sandman  "  comes. 
And  when  she  did  n't  wish  to  go  to  bed,  but  her 
father  thought  she  ought  (perhaps  you  have  heard 
of  such  cases),  he  stamped  on  the  floor  until  she 
felt  the  shaking,  and  Laura  knew  what  he  meant. 


Her  mother  taught  her  to  knit,  to  sew,  to  set  the 
table,  and  to  do  other  such  little  things.  When 
she  set  the  table,  she  never  forgot  just  where  the 
little  knife  and  fork  belonged  for  her  little  brother. 
But  I  will  not  tell  this  part  of  the  story,  because 
Laura  has  told  it  herself.  When  she  was  twenty- 
five  years  old,  she  wrote  an  autobiography,  telling 
all  she  remembered  of  her  life  at  home.  Here  it 
lies  on  my  table  ;  sixty-five  pages  written  in  a 
queer,  square  handwriting.  She  had  a  peculiar 
way  of  saying  things  ;  but  when  you  remember 
that  she  never  heard  a  word  spoken,  nor  spoke 
one  herself,  and  how  hard  it  must  be  to  learn  to 
write  without  seeing  the  letters,  you  will  think  it 
wonderful  enough  that  she  could  write  at  all. 
Here  is  the  first  page  of  the  autobiography:* 

"  THE    HISTORY    OF    MY    LIFE. 

"  I  should  like  to  write  down  the  earliest  life  extremely. 
I  recollect  very  distinctly  how  my  life  elapsed  since  I 
was  an  infant.  But  that  I  have  had  the  vague  recollec- 
tion of  my  infancy.  I  was  taken  most  perilously  ill 
when  I  was  two  years  and  a  half.  I  was  attacked  with 
the  scarlet-fever  for  three  long  weeks.  My  dearest 
mother  was  so  painfully  apprehensive  that  there  was  a 
great  danger  of  my  dying,  for  my  sickness  was  so  ex- 
cessive. The  physician  pronounced  that  I  should  not 
live  much  longer.  My  mother  had  a  watch  over  me  in 
my  great  agony  many  many  nights.  I  was  choked  up 
for  7  weeks  as  I  could  not  swallow  a  morsel  of  any 
sort  of  food,  except  I  drank  some  crust  coffee.  I  was 
not  conveyed  out  of  the  house,  for  an  instant  for  4 
months  till  in  June  or  July." 

Then  she  tells  how  delighted  her  mother  was 
when  she  was  getting  well,  how  attentive  people 
were  to  her,  and  how  the  light  stung  her  eyelids 
"like  a  sharpest  needle  or  a  wasp."  She  liked  to 
see  her  mother  "make  so  numerous  cheeses,  apple, 
and  egg,  and  mince-pies,  and  doughnuts,  and  all 
kinds  of  food  which  always  gratified  my  appetite 
very  much."  She  tells  how  her  mother  spun  and 
carded  wool,  and  washed,  and  cooked,  and  ironed, 
and  made  maple-molasses,  and  butter,  and  much 
else.  It  is  really  wonderful  how  well  she  knew  what 
was  going  on.  She  used  to  follow  her  mother 
about  the  rooms,  and  touch  the  various  objects, 
tables,  chairs,  books,  etc.,  until  she  knew  them  all. 

*  I  am  never  sure  of  her  punctuation 


Laura's  great  friend  was  a  Mr.  Tenny,  a  kind- 
hearted  old  man,  who  "loved  me  as  much  as  if 
I  was  his  own  daughter,"  she  writes.     He   used 
to  take  her  out  for  a  walk  across  the  fields,  or  sit 
down  by  the  brook  and  amuse   her  by  throwing 
stones  into  the  water  and  letting  her  feel  the  little 
waves,  that  the  stonesmade,  come  back  to  the  shore. 
She  always  knew  Mr.  Tenny  and  all  her  friends  by 
simply  feeling  their  hands.      So  you  see  that  little 
Laura  was  quite  happy.      She  never  knew  how 
much  more  of  the  world  other  little  girls  could  en- 
joy, and  so  she  did  not  envy  them.     She  says  her- 
self that  "  I  was  full  of  mischief  and  fun.     I  was  in 
such  high  spirits,   generally,  I  would  cling  to  my 
mother,  wildly  and  peevishly  many  times."    She 
once  seized  Mr.  Tenny's  spectacles  from  his  nose, 
and  the  old  gentleman  took  it  very  good-naturedly. 
She  innocently  threw  the  cat  into  the  fire,  which 
neither  her  mother  nor  the  cat  considered  good  fun. 
She  liked  sweet  things  and  nice  dresses,  and  was 
not  so  very  different  from  other  girls,  in  any  way. 
Of  course  she  had  a  doll,  but  a  queer  one  it  was : 
"  I  had  a  man's  large  boot  which  I  called  my  little 
baby.     I  enjoyed  myself  in  playing  with  the  arti- 
ficial baby  very  much.     I  never  knew  how  to  kiss 
my  boot,  nor  any  of  my  folks.     I  did  not  feel  so 
solitary  with  a  baby  as  I  should  have  felt  if  I  had 
not  it."     "I  liked  my  living  baby,  the  cat,  much 
better  than  the  boot." 

In  this  way  she  spent  three  long  years.  Her  few 
signs  were  all  that  connected  her  with  other  human 
beings.  She  did  not  know  the  name  of  anything. 
She  knew  only  the  few  things  that  she  could  touch. 
For  all  the  rest  she  lived  in  that  dark,  silent,  lonely 
world  of  her  own.  The  green  trees  and  gay  flowers, 
the  blue  sky  and  floating  clouds  were  unknown  to 
her.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  world  without  color, 
without  light !  A  perpetual  night  without  moon 
or  stars;  wouldn't  it  be  awful?  No  green  fields 
and  no  sky  ;  no  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair ;  no  pict- 
ure-books nor  bright  dresses.  And  the  sad  still- 
ness of  that  world,  where  nobody  laughs  and  no 
birds  sing  and  Mother's  voice  does  n't  call  and 
comfort ;  where  nobody  can  tell  stories  or  play 
make-believe.  Think  dfa  child  who  could  n't  ask 
questions  !  Why,  that  's  the  principal  thing  that 
children  have  to  do  ! 

But  Laura  was  not  to  stay  much  longer  in  her 
lonely  world.  One  day  a  gentleman  came  to  see 
her  parents  and  offered  to  take  Laura  to  Boston  to 
teach  her  to  read  and  write  as  other  blind  children 
do,  and  to  talk  with  her  fingers,  as  do  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  It  was  Dr.  Samuel  Howe,  superintendent  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  was  one  of 
those  wise  men  who  put  heart  and  soul  into  what- 
ever they  decide  to  do.  What  Dr.  Howe  decided 
to  do  was  to  bring  Laura  Bridgman  back  into 
our  world,  just  so  far  as  that  could  be  done.  Of 
course  her  parents  were  sorry  to  have  Laura  go, 
but  they  knew  it  was  for  the  best  ;  and  Laura  felt 
just  as  homesick,  when  she  came  to  the  big  institu- 
tion in  Boston,  as  any  other  girl  of  eight  years 
would  have  felt.  Of  course  she  could  n't  know  why 
she  was  taken  away  from  home.  She  soon  made 
friends  with  the  matron,  and  with  her  teacher,  Miss 
Drew.  She  spent  much  time,  the  first  few  days, 
in  knitting,  for  she  liked  to  have  something  to  do, 
and  took  her  work  to  the  matron  whenever  she 
dropped  a  stitch. 

One  morning,  after  she  was  used  to  the  Home, 
Dr.  Howe  and  Miss  Drew  gave  Laura  her  first 
lesson.  They  were  to  teach  her  the  alphabet. 
But  how  ?  She  could  n't  see  the  letters,  but  she 
could  feel  them  if  they  were  cut  out  of  wood  or 
raised  on  paper.  But  when  she  felt  something 
like  an  A,  she  could  not  know  what  it  was,  and  they 
could  not  tell  her.  It  was  just  the  same  as  feeling 
her  mother's  tea-pot :  —  it  was  a  thing  with  a  funny 
shape  and  did  n't  seem  to  be  of  any  known  use. 
As  for  three  things,  like  C,  A,  T,  spelling  or  mean- 
AH  the  rest  is  just  as  she  wrote  it. 
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ing  the  puss,  you  might  as  well  ask  her  to  feel  a 
table,  a  chair,  and  an  inkstand,  and  give  her  to 
understand  that  those  meant  the  cat.  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  way  of  showing  her  what  a  word 
was  for ;  you  learned  it  just  by  hearing  other  people 
speak.  But  Laura  had  never  heard  nor  read  nor 
spoken  a  word  since  she  could  remember. 

This  is  what  Dr.  Howe  did.  He  took  some 
tilings  such  as  she  knew  at  home, —  a  knife,  fork, 
spoon,  key,  chair, —  and  then  formed  on  labels  in 
large  raised  letters  the  names  of  these  things  — 
KNIFE,  FORK,  etc.  He  made  her  feel  the  knife, 
and  then  passed  her  finger  over  the  label  ;  then  he 
pasted  the  label,  KNIFE,  on  the  knife,  to  show  that 
they  belonged  together,  and  made  her  feel  them 
again.  Laura  submitted  to  it.  But  all  she  un- 
derstood was  that  the  labels  were  not  all  alike, 
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were  mixed  together  and  she  was  to  set  up  the 

;  word  like  the  label.  That  was  rather  easy. 
Then  Dr.  Howe  had  a  case  of  metal  types  made 
for  her.  It  had  four  alphabets  in  it  and  one  was 
always  set  up  in  alphabetical  order,  while  she 
moved  about  the  other  three.  In  three  clays  she 
learned  the  order  of  the  letters,  and  could  find 
any  letter  at  once.  She  was  never  tired  of  setting 
up  the  metal  types,  to  make  the  few  words  she  had 
learned.  She  could  really  be  a  child  now,  for  she 
could  ask  questions.  She  indicated  the  butter 
to  ask  what  the  name  of  it  was,  and  her  teacher 
set  up  B-U-T-T-E-R  on  the  type-case.  Laura  felt 
it,  took  it  apart  and  set  it  up  again,  and  knew  it 
ever  after.  Those  were  bright  and  busy  days  for 
her.  She  was  making  up  for  her  long  years  of 
loneliness,  and  entering  a  real  world  at  last. 
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and  people  seemed  to  want  to  paste  them  on 
things.  Her  first  lesson,  lasting  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  left  her  much  puzzled.  But  at  last,  after 
many  repetitions  of  this  exercise,  she  seemed  to  get 
the  idea  that  the  raised  labels  meant  the  objects. 
She  showed  this  by  taking  the  label,  CHAIR, 
and  placing  it  on  one  chair  and  then  on  another. 
Now,  Laura  was  interested ;  it  was  a  splendid 
game.  Dr.  Howe  gave  her  the  things  and  she 
was  to  find  the  right  labels  ;  then  he  gave  her  the 
labels  and  she  found  the  things.  She  had  learned 
what  a  word  is,  and  was  delighted.  Dr.  Howe 
always  patted  her  on  the  head  when  she  was  right, 

I  and  tapped   her  lightly   on    the    elbow  when  °she 
was  wrong.      The  lessons  were  long  and  tedious, 

J  but  —  she  was  acquiring  a  language  ! 

Of  course  one  can  not  do  much  talking  with  a 
lot  of  labels ;  and  a  great  many  things  that  one 
wishes  to  talk  about  can  not  be  labeled  at  all. 
The  next  thing  was  to  teach  her  that  a  word  was 
made  up  of  letters.  The  label,  BOOK,  was  cut  up 
into  four  parts:  B,  O,  O,  K.  Laura  was  then  made 
to  feel  the  label  and  each  of  the  parts  ;   then  these 


But  even  this  was  a  clumsy  way  of  talking. 
There  was  a  much  quicker  way  for  her  :  the  finger 
alphabet;  and  that  was  learned  next.  Most  deaf- 
mutes  can  see  the  signs,  but  Laura  had  to  learn 
them  by  feeling.  They  gave  her  the  type  A  to  feel 
with  one  hand,  while  she  felt  the  position  of  the 
teacher's  hand  with  the  other.  Then  she  herself 
made  the  sign  for  A,  and  was  patted  en  the  head 
for  getting  it  right.  She  was  overjoyed  with  this 
easy  way  of  talking.  This  is  what  her  teacher 
said  of  it :  "I  shall  never  forget  the  first  meal 
taken  after  she  appreciated  the  use  of  the  finger 
alphabet.  Every  article  that  she  touched  must 
have  a  name,  and  I  was  obliged  to  call  some  one 
to  help  me  wait  upon  the  other  children,  while 
she  kept  me  busy  in  spelling  the  new  words." 

In  that  way  she  talked  with  me  when  I  saw  her 
in  Boston.  The  matron  put  her  own  hand  in  Miss 
Bridgman's  and  spelled  out  the  words  so  fast 
that  you  could  hardly  follow  the  motions.  But 
she  was  understood  still  faster  and,  with  her  other 
hand,  Miss  Bridgman  was  ready  to  spell  out  the 
answers.     At  one  time,  she  went  to  lectures  with 
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her  teacher,  and  if  the  lecturers  spoke  slowly  her 

teacher   could    make    the    signs,    and    she    could 

understand  them  as  fast  as  the  words  were  spoken. 

So  far,  she  knew  only  the  names  of  things.    When 
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she  had  learned  about  one  hundred  of  these  com- 
mon nouns,  Miss  Drew  began  to  teach  her  a  few 
verbs.  She  let  Laura  feel  the  motion  of  the  door 
as  it  was  being  closed,  and  then  spelled  out  "  Shut 
door  "  on  her  fingers.  Then  the  door  was  opened 
and  her  teacher  spelled  out  "  Open  door."  Laura 
knew  what  "  door  "  was,  and  so  easily  learned  the 
meaning  of  "  shut  "  and  "  open."  Then  adjectives 
were  learned,  beginning  with  such  as  could  be 
easily  understood,  for  example  :  heavy,  light, 
rough,  smooth,  thick,  thin,  wet,  dry.  Next  she 
learned  proper  names,  and  very  soon  she  knew  the 
names  of  all  the  many  persons  in  that  large  institu- 
tion. But  just  think  !  she  never  knew  her  own 
name  nor  even  that  she  had  one,  until  then  — 
when  she  was  nine  years  old.  A  year  later,  she  be- 
gan to  learn  to  write.  A  pasteboard,  with  grooves 
in  it,  just  the  size  of  the  small  letters,  was  put  un- 
der the  paper.  A  letter  was  pricked  in  stiff  paper 
so  that  she  could  feel  its  shape ;  then,  holding  the 
pencil  in  her  right  hand,  she  placed  the  forefinger 
of  her  right  hand  close  up  against  the  lead,  so  as  to 
feel  how  the   pencil  was  moving.     It  was  rather 

slow  writing,  but  all  the  trouble  it  cost  her  to  learn 
it  was  forgotten  when  she  sent  her  first  letter  to 
her  mother.  You  may  be  sure  that  all  the  village 
saw  that  wonderful  letter,  and  not  a  few  of  the  wise 
heads  were  rather  doubtful  whether  Laura  really 
had  written  the  letter,  after  all. 

Before  going  on  with  the  story  let  me  tell  you  of 
her  mother's  first  visit  to  the  institution.  Laura 
had  been  away  from  home  for  six  months,  and 
doubtless  had  been  wondering  in  her  own  mute  way 
whether  she  should  ever  go  home  again.  She  did 
not  know  enough  language  to  ask  about  it.  Dr. 
Howe  tells  how  the  mother  stood  gazing,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  at  the  unfortunate  child,  who  was  play- 
ing about  the  room  and  knew  nothing  of  her  pres- 
ence. Presently  Laura  ran  against  her  and  began 
feeling  her  hands  and  dress  to  find  out  who  she  was  ; 
but  soon  turned  away  from  her  poor  mother  as  from 
a  stranger.  Her  mother  then  gave  Laura  a  string 
of  beads  which  Laura  had  worn  at  home.  She  rec- 
ognized the  beads  and  joyfully  put  them  around  her 
neck.  Her  mother  now  tried  to  caress  her,  but 
Laura  preferred  to  play.  Another  article  from 
home  was  given  her  and  she  was  much  interested. 
She  examined  the  stranger  more  closely  ;  she  be- 
came very  much  excited  and  quite  pale ;  suddenly 
it  seemed  to  flash  upon  her  that  this  was  her  mother. 
She  cared  nothing  for  beads  or  playmates,  now  ! 
Nothing  could  tear  her  away  from  her  mother's  side. 

But,  when  the  time  for  parting  came,  Laura  bore 
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it  like  a  little  heroine.  She  went  with  her  mother 
to  the  door  and,  after  embracing  her  fervently, 
took  her  mother's  hand  in  one  of  her  own  and 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  matron  with  the  other. 
Then  she  sadly  dropped  her  mother's  hand  and, 
weeping,  walked  back  into  the  house. 

The  language  Laura  used  at  first,  and,  indeed, 
what  she  always  used,  was  somewhat  different  from 
that  you  and  I  talk,  as  is  only  natural  in  one  whose 
language  has  not  been  learned  by  talking.   Her  lan- 
guage is  more  like  written  or  "  book  "  language. 
Here  are  a  few  of  her  early  sayings  and  doings. 
When  she  wanted  bread  she   said,   "  Bread  give 
Laura."    She  once  asked  why  t-a-c  would  not  spell  , 
"cat"    as  well  as  c-a-t.    That  may  seem  silly  to 
you,  because  you  have  heard  it  pronounced  ;  but  for  I 
her  the  letters  were  but  three  signs,  and  she  could 
not  see  why  one  way  of  making  them  should  not  be 
as  good  as  another.     When  she  was  taught  what 
"  right "  and  "  left  "  meant,  she  correctly  described 
her  hands,  ears,  and  eyes,  as  being  right  or  left,  i 
but  stopped   in    surprise  when   she   came   to  her 
nose  and  did  n't  know  which  to  call  it.    When  her 
lessons  were  rather  long  she  said,  "My  think   is 
tired."    She  soon  began  to  make  words  as  children 
do.    She  knew  what  "  alone  "  meant  and  wished  to 
say  that  she  desired  company,  so  she  said,  "  Laura 
go  al-two."    After  giving  her  the  word  "bachelor," 
her  teacher  asked  her  to  tell  what  it  meant ;    she 
remembered  old  Mr.  Tenny  and  spelled :  "  Tenny 
bachelor  — man  have  no  wife  and  smoke  pipe." 

She  had  a  funny  way  of  playing  a  game  with  her- 
self. She  would  spell  a  word  wrong  with  one  hand, 
slap  that  hand  with  the  other,  then  spell  it  right  i 
and  laugh  at  the  fun.  And  once,  going  over  a 
box  of  ribbons  that  belonged  to  her  teacher,  she 
was  tempted  to  take  some,  but  she  gravely  knocked 
herself  on  the  elbow,  which  was  her  own  way  of  say- 
ing "  wrong,"  and  put  them  away.  When  she  was 
quite  alone,  she  sometimes  talked  to  herself,  and 
the  little  fingers  spelled  out  the  words  as  though 
they  were  proud  of  what  they  could  do.  Even  in 
her  sleep  she  has  been  seen  to  make  the  signs  indis-  i 
tinctly  with  one  hand  and  feel  them  with  the  other, 
as  though  mumbling  sbmething  in  her  dreams. 

At  one  time  it  was  noticed  that  she  was  already  ; 
up  and  dressing  when  they  came  to  call  her  in  the 
morning.  When  asked  how  she  knew  when  to  get  I 
up  (for  she  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  time), 
she  said  she  put  her  finger  in  the  key-hole  and,  if 
she  felt  the  shaking,  then  she  knew  the  girls  were 
moving  about  and  it  was  time  to  rise.  That  was 
certainly  very  bright.  She  once  brought  her  doll 
to  school,  and  moved  its  fingers  to  spell  out  words 
and  said,  with  delight,  "  Doll  can  talk  with  fingers ; 
I  taught  doll  to  talk  with  fingers." 

When  Charles  Dickens  visited  her,  in  1842,  he 
wrote  some  pages  about  her  in  his  "American 
Notes,"  in  which  he  mentions  that  Laura  wore  a 
green  silk  band  over  her  eyes  and,  on  picking  up 
her  doll,  he  noticed  that  a  tiny  band  was  tied  across 
the  doll's  eyes  too.  The  little  girl  wished  the  doll 
to  live  in  her  small  world,  where  people  could  n't 
.  use  their  eyes  and  had  to  talk  with  their  fingers. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  all  there  is  to 
tell  :  how  she  learned  arithmetic,  and  geography, 
and  history,  and  much  else  ;  in  short  how  a  silent, 
sightless  child,  with  power  to  make  only  a  few  signs, 
grew  up  into  a  well-educated,  bright,  pleasant, 
happy  woman.  You  will  find  much  of  the  story 
in  a  book  about  Laura  Bridgman,  written  by  one 
of  her  teachers,  Mrs.  Lamson. 

I  can  only  tell  you  in  a  few  words  how  her  life 
has  been  passed.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
George  Combe,  of  Scotland,  and  others,  itwasmade 
possible  to  give  her  a  teacher  all  to  herself.  With- 
out one,  she  could  not  have  been  cared  for  as  she 
deserved.  Her  teachers  kept  a  journal  in  which 
they  put  down  the  story  of  Laura's  progress,  and 
you  can  read  it  in  Mrs.  Lamson's  book. 

She  received   all  her  education  at  the  Perkins 
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Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  lias  always  been  there 
I  except  when  spending  the  vacations  at  home.  She 
I  had  many  friends,  and,  through  the  reports  that 

Dr.  Howe  wrote  for  many  years  of  her  progress, 

I  had  become  known  to  people  all  over  the  world. 
Many  ladies  learned  the  finger  alphabet  simply  to 
be  able  to  talk  with  her,  and  she  wrote  and  re- 
ceived many  letters.  Her  room  had  a  window 
facing  south,  and  she  often  headed  her  letters 
"  Sunny  Home."     She  took  pleasure  in  arranging 

j  her  room  and  read  a  great  deal.  You  know  that 
quite  a  number  of  books  have    been    printed    in 

:  raised  letters  for  the  blind.  The  letters  must  be 
large  and  are  printed  on  one  side  of  the  page  only. 
It  takes  sixteen  large  volumes  to  print  the  Bible  in 
this  way.  Most  blind  persons  cultivate  one  finger 
for  reading  until  it  is  very  sensitive  and  can  feel 
the  letters  very  rapidly,  but,  of  course,  not  so 
rapidly  as  we  can  read  with  our  eyes. 

Miss  Bridgman  became  quite  an  author,  too. 
Almost  from  the  time  she  learned  to  write,  she  be- 
gan to  keep  daily  journals.  Those  she  wrote  dur- 
ing her  first  five  years  in  Boston  form  quite  a  large 
pack,  and  are  full  of  many  interesting  things.  She 
recorded  all  her  little  daily  doings,  and  in  going 
through  them  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  en- 
tries, you  can  see  how  she  gradually  used  more  and 
more  words,  and  began  to  use  capitals,  and  wrote 
more  clearly.  She  had  also  written  a  few  poems. 
These  have  no  rhyme,  of  course,  because  that  de- 
pends on  the  sound.  What  she  says  in  her  poems 
is  in  great  part  taken  or  imitated  from  the  Bible. 

Her  spare  time  was  devoted  to  knitting,  sewing, 
crocheting  lace  and  mats,  and  talking.  I  have  a 
very  pretty  crocheted  mat  which  she  made  in  one 

!  evening.  Though  her  life  was  a  peaceful  and  happy 
one,  it  had  also  its  severe  trials.  Several  of  her 
teachers,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached,  died  ; 
her  closest  tie  with  the  world  was  always  her  con- 
stant teacher  and  companion,  who  was  eyes,  ears, 
and  tongue  for  her.  Her  teachers  naturally  learned 
to  sympathize  with  her  condition  more  than  others 
could,  and  the  loss  of  one  of  these  dear  friends  was 

i  a  great  affliction.  She  even  had  to  endure  the  loss 
of  her  benefactor,  Dr.  Howe.  He  had  lived  to  see 
her  grow  up  into  what  he  had  hoped  she  might  be- 
come when  he  took  her  from  her  home  in  Hanover. 
His  death  occurred  in  1876,  and  affected  Miss 
Bridgman  so  seriously  that  she  was  very  ill  and 
weak  for  a  long  time  afterward. 

So  she  lived  her  quiet  life,  so  the  days  grew  into 
months,  and  the  months  into  years  —  and  so,  also, 
quietly  and  peacefully  she  passed  away,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1889. 

Laura  Bridgman's  days  of  darkness  are  over. 
Many  persons  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  think  of 
her,  and  will  often  speak  of  the  patience  she  showed 
in  her  affliction  and  the  earnestness  with  which  she 

i  labored  to  make  the  most  of  her  life. 

She  was  cared  for  to  the  last  by  the  loving  friends 
who  had  made  a  happy  existence  possible  to  one  so 
grievously  helpless.  Into  her  dark  and  silent 
world  the  wisdom  of  man  found  a  way  ;  it  brought 
to  her  the  sense  of  human  love  and  sympathy,  and 
even  made  her  a  sharer  in  the  world's  treasure  of 
learning  and  imagination. 
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SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH  BOSTON,  AUGUST  24,1889. 

—Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott  and  Mrs. 
Florence  Howe  Hall  have  uudertaken 
to  write  a  full  account  of  the  life  and 
education  of  their  father's  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  pupil,  the  late  Laura  D. 
Bridgman.  They  will  be  very  glad  to 
receive  any  letters  or  papers  relating  to 
the  subject.  All  documents  should  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  Hall,  Scotch  Plains,  N.J. 
She  will  preserve  them  carefully  and 
return  them  to  the  senders. 


Neue  I^rele  ±*resse. 


2Bien,  Somtcrftafl,  bett  22.  Slnpft 
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C  intra  33  vi  Da  man. 

23or  einigen  SSorfjcit  ftavb  im  33Iinben*3nftitute  gu 
S3ofton  in  !ftorbanterifa  cm  ©efdjbpf,  beffcu  tfcbeudlauf 
tteffted  9ftitlcib  unb  gugleid)  l>od)fte  SQnuunbcning  tjevpovm* 
rufen  geeignet  ift.  2lld  .mieijatjvigeS  Stinb  bed  ©oftdjtcd,  ©c* 
f)6rd  unb  be§  ©crudjdfinucd  bernubt,  Ijat  Mama.  53iibgmau 
nut  §ilfe  bcS  eingig  unpevfcljvt  gcblicbcucn  jtaftfinned,  "Darn* 
enter  genial  erfonucnen  unb  init  bcnnmbcrik'uiH,vtl)er  23el)nrr* 
lidifeit  burdjgcfiiljvten  9TJ?etf)obe,  ftcfi  bie  fringcrfpvadje  ber 
£aubftummen  angceiguet,  SSliubcnbnicf  lefen  uiibnad)  SBlinben* 
art  fdjreiben  unb  vednien  gclcrnt.  (so  ift  cd  gcluugen,  bicfed 
ungtncflidje  SBefen  and  ber  itjnt  pen  eincm  gvnufamen  ©e» 
fdjicf  jugebnd)ten  23ercinfamuug  311  befreien,  itjr  ben  2>erfctjr 
nut  2)}enfd)en  311  ermbglidjen  unb  itjr  reidjc  (Sdjat^e  tuenfd)* 
lidjer  ©ilbung  snnifuljven.  ?nurn  33ribgiuan  Ijat  ed  (0  roeit 
gebradjt,  bafj  fie  felbft  eine  ©djilbcruug  ifjrev  Sfiigciibjeit, 
alfo  eine  Slvt  Slutobiograptjie,  uiebcrfdjrcibcn  fonnte,  luopon 
Sludgitge  unlangft  in  Sdnerifa  pevoffcutlidjt  imirben.  <3ie  Ijat 
itjr  fedjgigftedSebendialjr  beinafje  erreidjt  unb  fid)  ben  gvBjjtai 
£fjeit  iljred  tfebend  fjinburd)  frolj  unb  gliicflid)  geftttjtt.  S)nS 
2Bunber  ifjrer  Srgicljtmg  unb  nod)  metjr  bie  fiegtjaftc  $raft 
bed  Sftenfdjengeifted,  bent  ein  fo  bilvftiged  Material  Don 
fiunlidjen  (Sinbriicfen  geniigte,  urn  bie  (Sd)d^e  menfdjlidjer 
33ilbung  in  fid)  aufjuncljmen ,  ift  in  ben  23ieru'ger-« 
^[oljreii ,  aid  bie  erfte  $unbe  bauon  nad)  (Suropa 
!ant ,  Dietfad)  angefiaunt  roorben.  3(n  9Imcrifa  ift 
bad  Qnteveffe  ftir  Snura  ©ribgntnn  immer  ein  feljr 
reged  geblieben,  unb  erft  por  gefjn  ^faljven  Ijat  ^rofeffor 
©tauten  $all  fcfjr  intereffante  pfljdjologifdje  (Srperimente  init 
itjr  geinadjt  unb  bie  feljr  trertfjooUeu  9icfultate  in  ber  englt* 
fdjeti  .geitfdjrift  sM\\\b  Peroffentlidjt.  3tn  't)eulfd)fanb  fjingegen 
Ijat  man  fid)  nur  roenig  mit  bent  gafle  befdjaftigt.  8aurn 
S3ribaman  toar  fo  jiemtid)  pergeffen  unb  ber  jungeren 
1  ©duration  oiclfad)  gang  unbefanut  geblieben.  Qljr  £ob  bvingt 
fie  nun  roieber  in  (Srinnerung,  unb  fo  biirfte  benn  ein  9ciicf* 
blict  auf  biefed  ormc  unb  bod;  fo  mevhuiirbig  reidje  8cben 
nid)t  uncrnjiinfdjt  fomnien. 

Caura  ©tibgman  fain  nm  21.  December  1829  in 
§nnnooer  in  9celu»|)ninpft)ire  fit  s}(orbainevifa  aid  Boflfotnmcn 
geftinbed  Stub  gur  SelL  3tl)rc  (Sltem  wnren  moI)Il)abcnbe, 
anftanbige  unb  gutmutljige  Sauerdlente  uou  mafjiger  33il» 
bung.  'Die  Heine  8auva  litt  in  ben  evften  3Konaten  oftev  an 
Ijcftigen  ilrainpfen,  entmidclte  fid)  abcr  bann  pva'djtig  unb 
wax-  init  jiuei  ^atjren  ein  ungcmbbnlid)  leMjafted  \uii>  auf* 
gciuccfted  ilinb.  ©ie  fprad)  fd)on  cinige  SEBorte  unb  fonnte 
fogar  cinige  $3ud)ftabcn  bt§  2llpf)abctd  untcrfdjeiben.  S3a(b 
barauf  luuvbe  ba§  ^iub  jebod)  pon  einem  [)eftigcn  ©djarladj* 
fieber  ergviffcu,  luctdjed  gioar  fcin  8c6en  Pcvfdjonte,  aber 
©efidjt  unb  ©e{)or  fiir  iuuncr  gevftovte.  Wad)  ber  ©erudjd* 
finn  innvbe  crtjeblid)  gcfu>ad)t,  unb  aid  Saura  nadi  mcljr 
aid  giueijabrigcm  $nrflnle(n  fid)  lmeber  frei  bciocgen  fonnte, 
luar  ber  STaftfiuu  ber  einjige  2Bcg,  auf  bent  bie  Slufjemnclt/ 
bem  lebenbig  geblicbencn  ©cifte  9?aljvnng  jnfii^ren  fonnte. 
•Die  @pvad)e  uerlernte  fie  atlmalig,  tucil  fie  nidjt  rcben 
fjbvte,  unb  lmtrbe  ftuntm,  tueil  fie  tauh  luar. 

I'ttura  fdjieit  jebod)  ibr  Ungliid  nicht  ju  ful)len ;  fie 
tuar  lebljaft  unb  aufgemcdt  mie  fruljer,  begleitete  iljre  SSKutter 
uberaflljitt,  »ugte  im  Slternljnufc  23efd)eib  unb  lernte  fogar 
burd)  23efitl}leu  ber  ipanbe  pon  iljrer  SDhttter  sJJd()cn,  ©tvicfen 
unb  glcditen.  ©ic  ^cvftaitbiguug  init  il)r  luar  notiivlid) 
feljr  fdjirer;  man  u^ar  auf  cinige  tuenige  3eid)en  befd)ianft, 
beven  ©cbeutung  tptebcvlioltcr  ©ebraud)  feunen  geleljrt  Ijatte. 
(Bo  bebeutete  Sluflegcn  ber  §anb  auf  il)ren  topf,  baft  man 
mit  ifjr  gufrieben  fei,  23eriib,rung  bed  Dtiirfcnd  ba€  ©egeu* 
tljcif.  ®ie  Unmbglidjfeit,  fid)  ocrftcinblid)  311  mad)en,  brad)te 
oft  Ijeftige  3ovuedaudbrud)e  hevpor,  bie  ber  35ater  guiueilen  mit 
grofjer  ^avte  beftrafte.  „®a  wax  ein  aBcfen,"  fagt  (parted 
®icfen«,  ber  ?nurn  auf  feiner  mnevifnnifdjen  9?eife 'inSofton 
fof),    „in  eine  SKarinorjcUe  eingefdjloffcn,    jebem  ?id)tftval)l, 
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jetter  ©djnflroefle  ungugfinglid),  mit  einer  flciuen,  roeijjcn 
,f)nnb,  bie  tuie  buret)  cine  9J?nuerri&e  Ijerporrngte,  irgenb 
cinem  guten  SUJenfdjen  luinfenb,  er  moge  einer  unfterblidjen 
©cele  fjelfcn,  bie  erroetft  gu  rocrben  Dertangt." 

©er  gute  OJcenfd)  fanb  fid),  unb  bie  £>ilfe  fnm. 
©r.  ©nmucl  £oroe,  Sciter  beg  furg  guuor  Pon  iljm  begrftn* 
beten  ©linben*3nftitut$  in  ©oftou,  Ijatte  Don  bem  blinben 
taubftummen  9J?abd)en  geljbrt  unb  fofort  ben  (Sntfdjtufj  ge* 
faftt,  bicfeS  Scfcu,  luenn  m&glid),  auS  feinerSBereinfamung  gu 
befreicu  nub  ifjm  ben  JBetfefjr  mit  SOJeufdjen  gu  erfd)liefjen.  @r  be* 
gnb  fid)  fofort  nad)  Saura'S  ©eburt^crt  unb  brndjte  bie@ltern 
ieidjtbagu,baS$inbbcm©tinbcn*3aftilutgur21u3bitbunggu  iiber* 
gcben.  3"'  October  1857  fant  bag  nod)  nid)t  adjticiljrige 
sJ>cabd)eu  nad)  Lofton,  unb  bn(b  begann  ber  Unterridjt.  ©r. 
£)oroe  Ijat  in  ben  ^nljrcSbcridjteu  bcS  3inftitut3  iiber  bie  toon 
il)tn  eiugcfdjlngene  y)?etf)obe  9tuffdn*u§  gegeben  unb  iiber  bie 
nltmalig  erjictten  ftaunenSroerttjen  JHefiittate  bcridjtet.  ©iefe 
^aljretfberidjte  finb  nber  nie  gefanunclt  roorben  unb  im  ©ud)» 
Ijaubel  nidjt  git  tjaben.  ©r.  .^)oivc  tjat  and)  feine  SToftdjt, 
cine  gufammenfjangenbe  auclfuljrlidje  ©arftelfung  ber  (5nt* 
roicflung  Saura'S  gu  gcben,  nidjt  nuSgefiiljrt.  ©a  mir  nun 
ber  gall  naincutlid)  in  pfijdjologifdjcr  £)tnfid)t  nod)  fetneS* 
rocg<5  geniigenb  gcroilrbigt  fdjien,  roenbete  id)  mid)  bicSbegilg* 
lid)  an  ben  jeljigen  ©ircctor  beg  ©oftoner  3fnftitut8,  ©r. 
0)?.  SlnaguoS,  ben  ©djnriegerfoljn  bed  1876  Dcrftorbenen  ©r. 
fjowe.  director  SlnngnoS  Ijatte  bie  itberauS  gro&e  greunb* 
lidjfeit,  mir  fammtlidje  nuf  Saura  ©ribgman  begiiglidje  ©e* 
victjtc  gugufenben  unb  mid)  fo  in  beu©efitj  btg  Doflftanbigen 
9)?ntcrialS  fitr  bn§  ©tubittm  biefeS  experiments  ber  9?ntur 
gu  fe^en.  2tuf  ©ruub  biefer  ©eridjte,  foroie  einer  au«fiit)r* 
lidjen  ©iograpljie,  roctdje  eine  uon  Laura's  Setjrerinnen  oer* 
fafet  Ijat,  bin  id)  nun  in  ber  Sage,  mitgutljeiten,  roie  eSmbg* 
lid)  geroorben  tft,  ein  blinbcS,  tnubfiummeS  Sttabdjen  lefen 
unb  fdjreiben  311  lefjren,  eg  bafjin  311  bringen,  baft  e8  mit 
ber  gingcrfprndje  feine  ©ebanfen  auSbriicfen  unb  SInbere,  bic 
fid)  biefer  3eidjeu  bebiencn  fonnen,  Ieicf)t  unb  fidjer  Derfteljen 
fonnte,  unb  ifjm  fo  gum  Stjcile  roenigfteuS  roiebergugeben,  road 
il)in  ein  graufamcS  ©efdncf  fitr  immer  geraubt  gu  tjaben  fdjien. 

$cadj  itjrer  2tnfunft  im  Qnftitttte  liejj  man  Saura  bitrd) 
einige  £age  fid)  nn  bie  neiic  Umgebung  geroofjnen,  bann 
begnnn  eine  Seljrerin,  SftifS  ©rem,  in  ©emeinfdjaft  mit 
"Dr.  Jporoe  ben  Unterridjt.  ©r.  §oroe  ^attc  mefjrere  papier* 
ftrcifen  mitgebradjt,  auf  benen  in  erfjabenem  ©linbenbrtid 
bie  s^nmen  l)aufig  uorfommenber  ©egenftanbe,  tt)ie  SJJcffer, 
8d)(iiffel,  ©tuljl,  Sbffel  it.  bgl.  gebrueft  maren.  93on  febem 
foldjcn  ©treifeu  l)atte  er  gmei  (Sremplare,  ben  etnen  befeftigte 
er  nu  ben  bcireffenben  ©egenftnnb,  ber  nnbere  blieb  lofe. 
3ueift  gnb  man  il)r  nun  ba$  3Bort  „knife"  (9J?effer)  auf 
bem  lofen  ©treifen  unb  lic§  ifjre  ginger  bariiber  Ijingleiten, 
mie  eS  bie  53liuben  beim  Sefen  tljun.    ©ann  gob   man  ifit 

ba3  2J?effer  mit  bem  baraufgeflebten  ©treifen  in  bie  §anb, 
Iie§  fie  bie  Sudjftaben  befiib^len  unb  madjte  itjr  burd)  ein 
Scidjen  begreiflid),  ba§  beibe  ©treifen  gleid)  feien.  @ie  be* 
griff  ba0  leictjt.  ©afifelbe  tb.at  man  nun  mit  anberen 
©egenftanben  unb  luieberbolte  bieS  am  nddjften  2^age.  Sin* 
femgg  befam  fie  mm  bie  SBorftetfung,  ba§  einige  ©treifen 
einanber  glidjen,  anbere  nid)t.  Sim  britten  Sage  jcbod)  be* 
gann  fie  eingu'feljen,  ba$  bie  SDBorte  auf  ben  ^apierftreifen 
bie  ©egenftfiube  bebeuteten,  an  benen  fie  befeftigt  waren.  <Sie 
na^m  ncim'.iid)  ba«  Sort  „chair"  (<Stu^l)  unb  legtc  e5  auf 
einen  <3hit)l,  bann  auf  einen  gmeiten,  ma^renb  ein  oerftanb* 
ni&innicjeS  Sa'djeln  ibr  bi«  baljin  Derbufetcg  Slntli^  erljeOte 
unb  il>re  offenbare  innere  ©efriebigung  ib,ren  ?cl)rmeiflern 
bie  SSerfidjerung  gab,  baft  fie  it)re  erfte  Section  begriffen 
Ijabe^  3n  ben  folgenben  Sectioneu  gab  man  ifyr  ein  SSort, 
unb  fie  fud)te  ben  entfpredjenben  ©egenftanb,  urn,  menu  fie 
i^n  gefunben,  ben  ©treifen  bnrauf  gu  legen,  ober  umgefeljrt, 
Tie  befam  ben  ©egenftanb  unb  fudjtc  ben  ^papierftreifen  mit 
bem  ^amen  beefclben. 

Si§  batjin  tjntte  fie  jebe«  SSort  aU  ein  ©augc§  fennen 
geternt.  Urn  iljr  nun  beigubringen,  ba§  jebeS,  au«  meljrercn 
Beidjen  befteljcnb,  fid)  au«  itjnen  giifammcnfefeen  taffe,  lief} 
$)r.  §onje  metjrere  Sllptjabete  nu«  2D?ctntIti)pen  nufertigen, 
unb  man  lefjrte  fie  nun,  bie  5t;pen  fo  gu  legcn,  bn§  bie 
if)r  fdjon  befannten  Sorter  fid)  ergaben.  SBnr  ifjr  bie§  ge- 
Iungen,  bann  ualjtn  fie  ooll  greiibe  bie  fo  nrrangirten  M* 
tern  gufnmmen  unb  legte  fie  auf  ben  bem  SBortc  entfpre* 
d)enben  ©egenftanb.  S3atb  l)atte  fie  bie  alpljnbetijcbc  Dvbnung 
ber  Settern  fid)  gemerft    unb   mugte    bie  Xnpeu    nad)   bem 


©ebraudje  riditig  in  ten  Jlaften  gu  legcn.  ^mnier,  njemi  fie 
eine  ©djiuierigfeit  iibernjuubeu  Ijatte,  erljeflte  ein  freubtgeS 
Scidjeln  ifjr  Hntli^  weldjed  aud)  tciglid)  auSbrucfSDollcr  unb 
intefligenter  wurbe. 

Wad)  gmei  aWonaten  tefjrte  man  [it  bag  ginger-SHpfjabct 

ber  ^aubftummen.   Saffen  roir  barubcr  ©r.  $)oi»e  fetbft  be* 

ritfjten:  „(5«  ift  gum  (gntjUtfcn   unb  gum  ©tauncn  gugleid), 

311  fetjen,  aie  rafd),  wie  correct  unb  mit  roeld)er  Suft  ba«  ftinb 

in  feiner  Sernarbeit  fortfd)reitet.  3l)re  Setjrerin  gi6t  i()r  einen 

ib,r  neuen  ©egenftanb,   g.  ©.  einen  Sleiftift   (per-cil),   lajjt 

fie  benfelben  gunadjft  unterfiidjcn  unb  fid)  fo  eine  SjorfteHmig 

Pom  ©ebraudje  bcfifelbwi   bilben.    ©ann   letjrt   fi«   fie   ba§ 

©ort  bafUr,  inbem  fie  bie  3«$fn   f»i*   bie  ©udjftabcn  mit 

ifjren  eigenen  gingern  mad)t.  ©ag  ®u\b  ergreift  i^ve  fianb, 

befttblt  bie  ginger,   irabrenb   biefe  bie  eingetnea  ^udjftaben 

bilben,  roenbet  ben  ^opf  ein  menig  feitmcirlS,  tuie  Siner,  ber 

gefpaunt   gufjort,   itjr   8D?unb   ift  offen,   fie  fdjeint  fnum  gu 

atljmen,   unb  iljr  anfang«   angftlidjer   ©efid)tcau5bruct  geljt 

nltmalig  in  ein  Siidjeln   iiber,   fo  mie  ftc  bn§  ©elernte  ner* 

ftetjt.   ©ann  fjebt  fie  iljre  ftcine  §anb  empor  nub  budjftnbirt 

baS  Sort  im  giugcr^lfpljabet ;  bann  nimmt  fie  il)re  Snpeu, 

fe^l  bag  Sort  gufnmmen,  unb  urn  gnng  fid)er  gu  fein,   ba§ 

fie  Silled  ridjtig  ocrflaubcn,  legt  jie  bieguin  Sorte  georbneten 

£»)pen  auf  ober  neben  ben  Sleiftift.    ^n  ber  giugerfpradje 

erlangte  Snura   balb   eine  crftaunlidje   gertigfeit,    fowol  im 

©ebraudje  alS   im   SBerftefjen   berfelben.    Selbft  im  ©cblafe 

fprnd)  fie,  trie  mieberljolt  beobadjtct  ttwrbe,  mit  bengiiigcrn, 

nlleiu  fie  madjte   bie   3eirf)en   1°   jdjnell,   bafj  eg  unmoglidj 

tt)ar,  abgulefen,  wag  fie  fngte. 

@ie  lernte  guerft  9?amen  Pon  ©ingen;  im  erften  ber 
fie  betreffenben  Seridjte  bom  Qaljre  1837  fagt  ©r.  §ou>e, 
fie  tjabe  b\g  jelit  nur  ©ubftantiua  geiernt.  ©egcidjnungeii  Don 
Sigenfcbaften,  bie  finnlid)  lualjruc^mbar  finb,  tnie  f,ljnrt", 
„njciii)",  mnd)teu  iljr  feine  ©dnmerigfeiten.  Sfteine  ©atje  mit 
3eitn)brtern  ber  ©erocgung,  icic  shut  door,  give  book,  lernte 
fie  Icidjt,  roenn  man  iljr  gugleid)  mit  bem  53organge  bie 
Sorte  gnb.  %l)vt  Sernbegicr  tear  ungemeiu  groO,  unb  fie 
fiiljrte  burd)  gragen  bie  Sefjrerin  oft  rueit  ab  Don  bem  ©egeu* 
ftanbe  ber  Section,  ©ie  blinben  9flabdien  im  ^nftitute  ge* 
wamten  Saura.  feijr  lieb,  unb  »iele  ternten  iljr  gutiebe  bie 
gingerfpradje,  urn  mit  i^r  fpredjen'  gu  fbnnen ;  bnrd)  biefen 
fteteu  Sffiedjfeluerfefjr  luurbe  iljr  Sortoorrauj  immer  reidier,  unb 
erft  baburd)  fteflte  fid)  bie  nottjigc'Seidjtigfeit  unb  ©icberljeit 
im  ©ebraudje  brr  Spradje  tjer.  9m  Stafjre  1839  lernte  fie 
fdjveiben.  „€S  war  nmiifant,"  fcfjreibt  ©r.  ^oroe,  ,rBcu3e 
be$  ftitmmen  ©taunenS  gu  fein,  mit  weldjem  fie  fidj  itjrer 
Slufgnbe  Ijingab,  ber  ©eleljrigfeit,  mit  ivftdjer  fie  jebe  SQc- 
^)eguug  nnd)nljmte,  unb  ber  Slu^bauer,  mit  lucldjer  fie  ben 
©leiftift  immer  rcieber  in  berfelben  Spur  bi»  "»b  Ijer  be* 
wegte,  b\9  \k  ben- ©ndjftaben  bilben  fonnte.  Slid  aber  enblidj 
bie  (^iufidjt  in  i^r  gu  bammern  begann,  ba§  fie  burd)  biefeS 
geljcinmiBUolle  SJerfatjren  anberen  ^evfouen  iljre  ®e- 
banfeu  mitltjeilen  fonnte,  ba  lunr  ifjrc  greube  grcugenfod. 
1Kiemal«  l)at  ein  Sinb  mit  metjr  Sufi  unb  greube  fid)  einer 
Srbeit  ijingegeben,  a\g  fie  in  biefem  gntte,  unb  in  wenigen 
SD?onnten  fonnte  fie  jeben  ©ndjftaben  bcutlidj  ftcroorbringen 
unb  bie  Sorte  oon  einanber  trennen.  ©ie  fdjrieb  and)  balb 
barouf  oljuejebe  0iadjl)tlfe  iljrer  Gutter  einen  ©ricf,  in  iwel* 
djem  fie  biefelbe  ifireS  SoljlfeiuS  oerfidjerte  unb  bie  (gricar*  , 
tnng  augfprad),  balb  nad)  fmufe  gulommen."  Sin  gacfimile 
biefed  ©riefeS  ift  ber  oben  enuciljnlen  ©iograptjie  beigegeben. 
©er  ©rief  ift  nollfommeu  leferlidj  gefdjrieben  unb  beftcjjt  on* 
furgen,  oljne  ©erbinbuug  aneinanbergereifjten  ©a^en.  r,Sauro 
mirb  ber  SOcuttcr  ©rief  fdjreiben.  Saura  tuirb  mit  S3atcr 
fatjren.  Saura  roirb  fiir  Gutter  (eine)  ©5rfe  mac^en.  Saurn 
mirb  bei  Gutter  fdjlafat.  ©ann  ttirb  Gutter  Saura  lieb 
Ijabeu  unb  fiiffen  u.  f.  w." 

@o  luar  btnn  bag  btinbe,  taubftumme  SWabdjen  in  ben 
©tnnb  gefe^t,  feine  ©ebanfen  in  einer  gebilbeten  ©pradje 
aufigubriicfen  unb  frejnbe  ©ebanfeu  gu  nerftefjen,  roenn  bie* 
felben  fidj  in  bie  iljr  gugangtidje  gorm  fleibeten.  ©eljr  oiefe 
Scute  lernten  iljr  gutiebe  bie  gingerfprndje,  unb  burd)  biefen 
©erfcljr  foiuie  burd)  bie  Secture  Don  ©iidjern  in  ©linben* 
bnicf  roirb  iljre  2lu5brucf(Sroeife  immer  reid)er  unb  geroanbter. 
©ie  tmirbe  nngefjallen,  ein  STngebu^  gu  fiiljren  unb  ofter 
fleiue  Srgaljluugcn,  bie  man  iljr  oorgelefen,  ben  nciiijftcn 
Stag  au£  bem  ©ebad)tniffe  niebcrgufdjreiben.  Slu3  ben  mit* 
getfjeitten  ^roben  frnin  man  uietfadj  fcljen,  roie  fie  mit 
treuem  ©ebcidjtniffc  ben  ®ern  ber  ©rgciljlung  erfa^t  unb  bie* 


felbe     oft   giemliri)    fret    toicbergfbf.     Dr.    Ipowe    regte    fie 
Ijciufig    nn,     (Sriuiiemngen    mig    iijier  ftitibfjeit  wnd)3iirufen 
nub  uieber^ufdu'ciben.  Diefeu  Stttregungen  oerbnnfen  mtv  iljre 
3Iutobiograpl)ie,    aug    wcfdjcr,    nit   fdjon   crwiifjur,    2lu3jiige 
fiirjfidj  oeroffentlidjt   wurben.     21(3  $robe  iljreg  ©ttylg  mag 
folgetibe  ©telle  bienen,  bie  iiber  iljre  cvfteu  SJorfMlungen  oom 
£obe  beridjtet:    H2Wtin  S3ater  pfl'ea.te  getdbiete  SEfjicre  in  bie 
Sudje  ju  bringen  unb  leijte  fie  nuf  eine  ©cite  beg  ©cmadjeg. 
31(6  idj  bag  bemerft,  mudjtc  eg  mid)  fdjaubcrn,  Weil  id)  nidjt 
wufjle,  luite  bag  Ding  war.  3>d)  Ijafjte  eg,  mid)  bent  £obten 
jit  natjern.  (SiiteS  SRorgenS  ging  id)  eincn  turjen  ©ring  mit 
meiner  SWutter.  ijd)  ging  fiir  cine  3fi*  in  ein  Ijiibfdn'g  3"n* 
mer.  ©ie  nnljmen    mid)  in  ein  Skinnier,    wo    fict>  ein  ©arg 
befanb.  $d)  ftecfte  mcine  $anb  in  ben  ©arg  nnb  finite  etiong 
fo    GngeittljiiinHdjeg.     (S3    erjdjrecfte    mid)    in    tinnugeneljiner 
iZBeife    $d)  fnnb  eiwng  Xobteg  forgfaltig  in  ein  feibeneg  £ud) 
gcljiillt.  @g  mu§  ein  ®i5rpcr  geiocfen  fein,  ber  (friiljer)  %eben 
(geljnbt)  fjatte.  3d)  Ijntte  feineSuft,  eg  311  »ag*n,  ben  ®8rper 
311  unterfiidjeu,  benn  id)  war  bcftiirtf\  (Sine  <Perfou  ftanb  on 
meiner  ©eite  ber  Sljilr,  fet)r  rutjig  nuf  ben  Stobten  blicfenb, 
unb  fie  beriil)rten  fein  umwolfieg  (clou fled)  Sluge  unb  ftrei* 
djelten  eg,    alg    ob    bie    Stljrauen   iiber  fein  ©efidjt  floffen." 
Dieg  gefdjaf)  oor  itjrcin  (Siiiivitt  ing  ^nftitut,  unb  eg  miter* 
liegt  feincm  3weifel,  bag  erft  bie  burdb  iljre  Slug&ifoung  er» 

langte  gabjgfeit,  in  SBovten  311  benfen,  iljre  (Srtnnerungen 
flarte  unb  eg  iljr  inoglidj  madjte,  iiber  iljre  erfte  ^iigenb^ctt 
fo  retrfje  nnb  intereffnnte2luffd)liiffe  311  geben.  ^Tjrc  ©djcu  nor 
£obten  Ijielt  iibrigeng  mid)  fpater  an.  $n  ber  Siidje  beg 
3nftitute0  befaii!  fie  eimnal  gufcidig  ein  tobteg  Ipufjii  ju 
fiifjlen    unb    moflte    barauf    wodjcnlaug    fein   gleifd)    effen. 

Smtra'g  weitere  2Iugbilbuug,  wie  fie  9ied)iieu,  ©eogvapljie, 
©efdjidtfe,  etwag  9taturfunbe  lemte,  bietet  lange  nidjt  nieljr 
bag  ^ntereffe,  mit  weldjem  man  bem  (§lcmeutar*Uuterrid)te 
folgt.  8Bir  wotten  bnljer  lieber  iiber  einige  aubeve  merhuitr* 
bige  (Srfdjeinungen   in    ifjrer  feelifdjen  @nti»id(ung  beridjten. 

©cfidjt  unb  ©eljor  blicben  fiir  itnmer  jerftbvt,  ifjr 
©erud)gfinn  befferte  fid)  aflmalig,  gerabeju  erftaunlid)  aber 
finb  bie  i'eiftungen,  tueldje  oer  immer  met)r  auSgebilbete  STaft- 
finn  gmoege  bradjtc.  83on  ben  mcljr  alS  fituf^ig  ^evfonen, 
tteldje  bag  ^nftitut  betnorjnten,  evfanute  Sauro  jeben  (i'm^U 
nen  fofort  bei  SJeviifyrung  ber  §anb  ober  bel  ^leibe§. 
SBeun  im  3'ni»ier/  n)0  fie  fid)  gerabe  auf^iclt,  gefprodjen 
ober  muficirt  imtrbe,  Perrietljen  e8  if)r  fofort  bie  ©djtuin* 
gungen  beS  Ou^bobenS.  „1)er  ©d)aH  lomint  buvd)  ben  %\i$* 
boben  ju  meinen  gu§en  unb  oon  ba  311  meinem  ^opfe," 
pflegte  fie  3U  fagen.  2Beun  ?aura  be8  3J?orgen$  enuadjte 
unb  loiffen  wollte,  ob  e$  ^c\t  fei,  aufguftefjen,  ftctftc  fie  ben 
ginger  burd)  bc\$  ©djliiffellod)  einer  Sfjiir,  »uc(d)e  in£ 
©djlafjimmer  ber  blinben  SD?abd)en  fiiljrte,  unb  luenn  bie 
Kinber  fdjon  Wad)  luaren,  fiil)(te  fie  e$  an  ber  @rfd)iitterung 
ber  £t)ur.  (SineS  2lbenb§  fcljrt  iljre  Sefjrerin  93?if8  ©luift 
(biefelbe,  bie  iljre  53iograp()ie  gefdjrieben)  oon  einem  SBege 
in  bie  ©tnbt  juriitf,  geljt  in  ben  ©alon  unb  finbel  bort 
Sfeannetten,  ©r.  ^otoe'S  ©rtjiuefter,  afiein.  9?ad)  einer  SBeile 
fommt  ?aura,  bie  oon  ber  9?itctfel;r  ifjrer  ?el)rerin  nid)t§ 
» iff  en  Fonnte,  fjinein,  fetjt  fid)  auf  bag  ©ofa  unb  ftrtcCt. 
9^ad)  einer  33ievtelftunbe  fragt  fie  ^eannetten:  „5ffier  fpridjt 
mit  3[l)nen?  3d)  benfe,  eg  ift  ©mift."  2luf  bie  grnge,  100^ 
fjer  fie  bag  luiffe,  antmortet  fie:  „3!dj  fiil)lte  fie  fpredjen." 
@8  bereitete  Caura  grojjcS  33evgniigen,  eine  ©pieibofe  in  ben 
§anben  3U  tjalten,  locibrenb  bag  Sffierf  im  ©auge  war;  tt)r 
@efid)t  ftrafjlte  orbentlid)  oor  (Sntgiicfen,  loenn  fie  bie  Xo\u 
tteUen  fiit)lte.  ©ie  Ijatte  fomit  eine  2(rt  mufifalifdjen  ©enuffeS, 
ofjne  eincn  einjigen  Xon  3U  Ijbreu. 

9iodj  merfiui'trbiger  unb  nnmenllidj  in  pft)djologifd)er 
^)infid)t  n)id)tiger  finb  bie  eigenttjilmlirfjcn  Caute  (noises), 
weldje  Snura  oft  oon  fid)  gab.  ©ie  be^eirljuete  mit  biefen 
Sauten  Oftfdjiebene  ^erfouen  ifjvcr  Umaebunn,  unb  3ioar 
Ijatte  fie  fiir  jebe  ^Jrvfon  ein  befonbcreS  3cif[)e"-  ,.^ommt  fie 
inS  3immer,"  beridjtct  ©r.  £oiue,  „begvufjt  fie  jebe  ^crfon 
mit  if)rem  3cicl)c»/  bag  fcfjviU  unb  in  Ijoljcm  Son  Ijeroor* 
geftofjen  toirb.  Qtbcg  ft'mb  erfennt  ben  £on  unb  toeifj, 
iueld)e  ^erfon  er  bcjeidnict.  ©prid)t  fie  oon  ber  ^erfon, 
baun  budjftabirt  fie  ben  tauten  berfelben  an  ben  giugern, 
bod)  ()ovt  man  fie  bfter  biefe  Saute  oon  fid)  geben,  loenn  fie 
alteiu  ift.  91(6  id)  fie  einft  fragte,  lonrunt  fie  eiiten  gewiffen 
Saut  oon  fid)  gebe,  ftatt  ben  DJamen  ber  ^erfon  an  ben 
ftingern  3»  budjftabiren,  fngte  fie:    „$d)   benfe  an  ben  gout 


fiir  3eannrtte  (bie  fdjon  enociljute  ©dnuefter  1)r.  f»oioe'e), 
wcun  td)  benfe,  wie  fie  mir  gute  ©adjen  gibt ;  id)  benfe  ba 
ntd)t  barau,  tljren  ttamen  mit  ben  gingern  311  bud)ftnbiren  " 
(Sin  anbere«mal,  a\g  id)  (jorte,  wie  fie  im  DMeiijiminer  eben 
bicicn  Cant  oon  fid)  gab,  cilte  id)  311  ifjr  unb  fragte,  wavum 
fte  bag  tf)iie.  Qljve  SIntwort  war :  „&eil  id;  barau  benfe, 
wie  fie  mid;  lieb  Ijat  unb  wic  id)  fie  lieb  tjnbe."  sDJan  fieljt 
baraufl,  bnfj  biefe  tfnute  eine  2lrt  tofenamen  fiir  bie  be* 
ftiininteu  ^Jevfonen  wnren,  unb  faun  bnraue  entnel)incu,  wic 
nnturgemafj  eg  fiir  ben  SLHciifdjcn  ift,  ©efiilite  burd)  Smite 
au^ubriicfen,  worauS  fid)  oieaciri)t  fiir  ben  Urfpmng  unb 
bie  Sutioicfding  ber  ©pradje  ©djiiiffe  jictjen  laffen.  Cnura 
pflegtc  mid)  fofdje  Saute  oou  fid)  311  geben,  bie  nur  ©cfii()(c 
nu«bvii(ften.  Dicfe  „einotional  noises"  fjat  ^rofeffor  ©tanlet) 
§aU  genau  beobadjtct.  Saura  bradjtc  fie  gan.3  unbewiifjt  \)n* 
oor  unb  merftc  eg  erft,  wcuu  iljre  Seljrerinnen,  bie  beini'djt 
I  waren,  ifjr  biefe  2leiifjeruugen  abjugewfiljncn,  bie  £anb  auf 
iljren  SWunb  legten.  sBon  ©tnnlct)  §nll  befrngt,  gab  fie  an, 
bafj  fie  brei  foldjer  „noises"  oorfteden  fonne,  oljue  fie  311 
mndjen ;  fie  abfid)t(id)  ftevooraubvingcn  olnie  bag  fie  crregenbe 
©efut)(,  war  fie  uid)t  im  ©tanbe. 

iRtm    nod)   (Sinigcg    iiber    bie    moralifdje   uub  religiofe 
@ntwicf(ung  Snura'g.    ©ie   war   in  ber  ftcgel  froljliifj  nnb 
fjeiter,   fpielte  gem  mit  bei;  auberen  ftfnberii  unb  necftc  fid) 
mit  ifjiieu.    3oruegau6brudje   famen    ana)    fpater   nod)  oor, 
nttein   fie   wiirbeu   immer  felteuer.    (Sin  ftnrfe«  ©efiiijt  fur  ! 
9?cd)t  unb  Uuredjt  war  in  iljr  entwicfelt,  uub  fie  bereute  jebe  ! 
Silgc,    jebe  23ogt)eit  fffjv   balb  nnb  aufridjtig.     SWerfwiirbig 
»oar  iljre  Buriicfljaitung  gegeuiibcr  bem  nianulidjen  ®efd)(edjt.  ' 
©r.  §owe  war  faft  ber  cii^igc  Wann,  311  bem  fie  gntvauen 
l)atte,  wd()renb  fie  fiir  bie  wciblid)cn  ©cwofjner  bc8  Quftitutg 
groge  3uueigung  an  ben  Zaq  legte.  <5l)arlc8  ^icfenfi  cqciljlt,  i 
bafj  fie  feiue  §anb  fofort  mrflrfwieg,   waljrenb  fie  bie  feiuer  [ 
gran  in  ber  iijrigen  betjielt,    fid)    oou  itjr  Ucbfofeu  UeiV  unb  ! 
mit  mabdjenfjafter  SReugierbe  iljre  Stteibung  unterfucfjte.  giir 
fdjone  ^leiber  Ijntte  fie   grofje  SJorliebe   unb  liebte  e§  feljr, 
fid)  3it   fd)inilcfeu.     ©eruelle   9?egiiiigeii  finb  me  an  ifjr  be* 
merft  worben. 

3ffjre  religiofe  (Si^iefjung  woflte  S)r.  $owe  gan^  attein 
uberneljmen  unb  wieg  bie  Seijrerinnen  an,  fie  mit  alien  ber* 
artigen  grngen  an  ilju  311  oerweifen.  Sltlein  wafjrenb  einer 
Iciugercn  9?cife,  bie  er  uad)  (Suropa  untemafjm,  fjatte  man 
iljr  ftreng  bogmatifdje  ©(aubeugfatje  beigebradjt,  unb  fo  ift 
fie  in  iljren  fpciteren  ^aljveu  etwng  bigott  geworben. 

Snura  SJribgman'g  (Srjieijung  fjat  bereitg  me^reren 
anberen  ungliicflidjen  2Sefen,  bie  im  g!eid)eu  gatfe  waren, 
§ilfe  gebradjt.  (Sineu  blinben,  taubftummen  ^naben,  Olioer 
Sagwell,  ber  tin  gleidjen  2lltcr  mit  Saura  war,  aber  fpater, 
alg  fie  ing  Qnftitut  fam,  Ijat  fie  felbft  in  ber  gingerfpradje 
uuterrid)tet.  SJtetjrere  foldjer  gdfle  finb  in  ©dnoebeu  oorgc* 
fommcu,  unb  bie  legten  Scridjte  beg  33oftoner  3fnftituteg 
crgaljfen  0011  einem  SBuuberfiube,  ^cfene  teller,  bie  eben* 
fafrg  blinb,  ftuiuin  wic  Saura,  jebodj  weitaug  begabter  ift. 
©ie  ift  |eijt  ueiin  ^aljre  alt  unb  wirb  uad)  ©r.  §owe'g 
SQZetljobe  feit  meljr  alg  einem  Qnfjre  unterridjtet ;  iljve 
Sciftungen  finb  gerabfj)!  pljanomcual.  3tf)ve  Sriefe,  oon 
benen  bie  Seridjte  gacfiinileg  geben,  wiirbeu  febem  ooll* 
finuigeu  If?  in  be  in  iljreiu  2llter  ©Ijre  mndjen.  1)r.  Sluguft 
©ilberftein  crjciljlte  mir,  er  Ijnbe  im  3lal)re  1870  Ijier  eiucu 
Stnabeu,  ^iamciig  Saftian,  gefaunt,  ber  cbcnfallg  blinb  unb 
taubfluinm  war.  ©erfelbe  wurbe  jebod)  f)ier  weber  im  Zanb* 
ftuiuineu*  nod)  im  53liuben*3|uftitute  aufgenoininen  unb 
feljrte  banu,  burd)  iperru  2luguft  ©ilbcrftciu'g  S3emii[)imgen 
reidilid)  unleiftii^t,  mit  feiuer  SDhitter  uad)  feiuer  §eimnt 
Ungarn  3iiriicf. 

Dr.  ipowe'g  meiifdjenfreuublidje  Arbeit  ift  feine  Oer* 
geblid)e  geioefen.  Slufjer  iljrem  Ijoljen  fittlidjen  Sertfje  fjat  fie 
nod)  eiucn  eiuiueut  wiffcufdjaftlidjcn.  Dag  Material,  bag 
Saura  ©ribgman'g  (Si^ieljuug  geliefert,  ift  nod)  nidjt  gc* 
niigenb  oerarbcitet  unb  wirb  uug  oiclleidjt  nod)  ninndjen 
©lief  tljun  laffen  in  bie  Stiffen  ber  SDJenfdjcufcele.  Die 
Siffenfdjaft  faun  com  Sciben  ber  SDJenfdjfjcit  fetnen  fdjoneren 
©ebraud)  mndjen,  alg  iubein  fie  biefeg  Seibcn  bn3U  benii^t, 
bie  ©limine  unfercr  ^enntniffe  311  oerineijren,  unfere  $err» 
fdjaft  iiber  bie  SRatur  311  crweiteru  unb  biefe  §errfdjnft  nug* 
3iiiibcu  311m  Soljlc  ber  ©efmuintljeit.  Unter  ber  |)anb  ber 
Siffcufdj.ift  ocrwanbelt  \\a),  wic  im  9Jtonbc  53ileain'g,  ber 
»t(ndi  nun  ©eacu.  Dr.  2B.  $\eruf alem. 
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-")1nt  24.  mai  b.  3.  ftarD  in  SBofton  in  9?orb* 
•<A  amerifa  ein  9i(efen,  mit  bem  bie  9Mur 
ein  graufameg  aber  fef;r  lefjrreidjeg  @r.perimeni 
augefteltt  fjatte.  Qn  garter  ilinbfjeit  i(t  Saura 
33ribgman  beg  ©eftdjis"  unb  ©efjbrg  beraubt 
roorben,  unb  Ijat  infolgebeffen  and)  bie  roentgen 
SBorte,  bie  fie  erlernt  fjatte,  uergeffen.  2ludj 
ber  ©erudj=  unb  ber  ©efdjmad'finn  roaren  er= 
fjebfidj  gefdjroddjt  unb  nur  bie  ©ruppe  uon 
©inneeorganen,  bie  man  mit  bem  ©efamt= 
namen  @efuljlg=  ober  £aftfhm  begeicfjnet,  roar 
unuerfefjrt  geblieben.  S)te  9catur  fjatte  atfo 
gteidjfam  bie  ftrage  aufgeroorfen,  06  ber  3D?en - 
fdjengeift  uerfiunmerii  miiffe,  roenn  ifjm  bie 
reidjftett  unb  rcidjtigften  9ia()mnggquelfen  ent- 
jogen  roiirben.  SJie  ^rjatfadje  uon  Saura 
5Bribgman§  ©rjiefjtmg  unb  beren  ftauneng: 
roerten  ©rfolgen  gibt  auf  biefe  grage  ein  ent= 
fdjiebenes  „9lein"  jitt  2Introort. 

Saura  Sribgman  fjat  mit  §ilfe  eineg 
einjigen  ©itttteg,  ban!  einer  genial  erfonnenen 
unb  mit  berounbernsroerter23efjarrlidjfeitburdj: 
gefiifjrten  3)ietfjobe,  fid)  bie  giugerfpracfje  ber 
2aubftummen  angeeignet,  f;at  SBlinbenbrud 
tefen  unb  nadj  Silinbenart  fctjveiben  gelernt. 
9iadjbem  ifjr  fo  ber  3u3art8  5U  *>en  ©djcitjen 
bes  SRenfdjengeiftes',  roeldje  bie  5Ratur  fur  fie 
mit  uierfadjer  Waner  umgeben  fjatte,  roieber 
evbffnet  roar,  ift  eg  ein  Seidjteg  geroefen,  ifjr 
2(ritfjiuetif,  ©eograpljie,  ©efdjidjte  unb  etroag 
SRaturfunbe  beiflubringen.  Saura  fonnte  in 
ifjvev  in  syiinbentijpen  gebrudten  23ibel  jeben 
SBerS  fofort  fjerausfinben,  fonnte  mit  jebem, 
ber  mit  ber  Aingerfpradje  uertraut  roar,  ge-- 
liiufig  fonuerfteren,  kief  lief)  mit  ifjren  S5er- 
roanbten  unb  greunben  uerfef;ren,  unb  f;at 
fogar  eine  2lrt  2(utobiograp()ie  uerfafjt,  aug 
roelajer  rurjltdj  in  2lmerifa  2lu3jiige  uerbffent; 
[id)t  rourben.  Saura  23ribgman  fat  tfjr  fed): 
jigftes  2eben§jaf;r  Demote  erreidjt  unb  fid) 
faft  bie  ganje  ^eit  if)ieg  Sebeng  fjinburd; 
fjeiter  unb  gliidflidj  gefiifjlt. 

35er  9)1  aim,  bent  bag  Sierbienft  jufcillt, 
Saura  Sribgman  aus  ber  ifjr  iron  ber  9?atur 
3iigebad)ten  SBereinfamung  befreit  unb  ber 
SBiffenfdjaft  ein  fo  roidjtigeS  Stiibienmaterial 
jiigcfiiljit  311  fjaben,  ift  Dr.  ©amuel  ©.  £oroe, 
©riinber  unb  crfter  Setter  ber  „^>evlin^n- 
ftitntion  for  t()c  ©liitb  in  SOofton".  SDie 
§af)ve°jbmd)te  biefeS  ;"s  1 1 ft 1 1 1 1 1 0 0 ,  bie  roidjtigfte 
Quelle  fiir  Saura  SBribgmanS  ©efcijicljte, rourben 
in  ben  uieruger  Qaf;ren,  roo  bie  Qad)e  in 
(iuropa  befannt  routbe,  etfrig  gefefen  unb  in 
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mef)vere  @prad;en  itberfe^t.  (SfjarleS  Sideno, 
rceldjer  Saura  auf  feiner  amerifanifd)en  9?eife 
im  %a{)ve  1842  in  Lofton  faf),  Ijat  in  ber 
American  9Jote6"  ©.3(iff.  (2;aud;ni|  @bitton) 
iiber  fie  berid)tet.  $n  (Sngtanb  unb  2(merifa 
ift  bag  Sfntereffe  an  if;rer(Sntroid'e[ung  Ubrigehl 
bio  311  ttjrem  Xobe  ein  regeg  geblieben.  (Srft 
oor  3ef)it  3af)ren  Ijat  §ptof.  ©tanlen  S^all  von 
ber  Uniuerfitat  in  Baltimore  mefjrere  9Bod)en 
in  33ofton  3ttgebrad)t,  urn  mit  Saura  einige 
Serfucije  anjufteffen,  beren  fef)r  roertuotle  3ie= 
fultate  er  in  ber  3eitftf;rift  „9JUnb"  neroffent: 
Iid)te.  23or  jroei  Stt^'e"  erft  rourbe  bas  fiinfjtgs 
jafjrige  gubtlaum  won  SauraS  2tufentf;alt  im ' 
^nftttute  feftltd)  begangen. 

Sn  5)eut)d)[anb  fjutgegen  r)at  man  fid> 
auffallenb  roenig  mit  bem  pft)d)o(ogifd)  fo 
intereffanten  %aU  befefjaftigt.  Mix  ift  f'eine 
roiffen)d)afttid)e  ^.tiblifation  befannt,  roetd)e 
Saura  SBribgman  311m  ©egenftanbe  f)at.  9JJit 
bem  ^lane  umgefjenb,  biefe  Slide  in  unferer 
roiffenfdmftlidjenSitteraturaugjtifiiUen,  roanbte 
id)  mict)  an  ben  je|igeh  Seiter  ber  ^erfin§= 
3nftttutton  §errn  Dr.  Tt.  2(nagnoS,  ben 
©d)roiegerfo[)n  beg  Dr.  §oroe,  mit  ber  23itte 
I  urn  litterarifdje  Uuterftutjuug.  §err  Dr.  3R. 
2lnagnog  ift  auf  meine  2l>itnfd)e  mit  feltener 
Siebengroiiibigfeit  eingegangen.  ©r  Ijat  mir 
alfe  auf  Saura  bejiiglicrjen  (im  93ud)I)anbet  uer= 
griffenen  SBeridjte)  3ugefd)id't  unb  nod)  roeitere 
5Rad)iuetfe  beigefiigt.  ©ie  rotffenfdjaftlidje  23e= 
Ijaublung  beg  galieg,  bie  id)  auf  ©runb  biefeg 
SRaterialS  uorbereite,  roirb  im  SuK  i>e^  natfjften 
3af)reg  erfd)einen.  ^eute  fomme  id)  gern 
ber  2(ufforberting  nad;,  roeld)e  bie  9]ebaftioit 
biefer  ,3ettfdjrift  an  mid)  gerid)tet  Ijat,  bag 
2Bid)tigfte  mis  biefent  armen  unb  bod)  fo  reidjen 
Seben  einem  roeiteren  Hreife  oorjufiiOren. 

Saura  Sribgman  fam  am  21,  3De3ember 
1829  in  §anoner  im  ©taate  3?ero  §ampff)tre 
(9Jorbamerifa)aig  collfommen  gefunbegilinbgur 
2ISett.  3f)re  ©(tern  roaren  roof)(I)abenbe  gamier 
won  mcifuger  iBilbung,  aber  feljr  anftdnbigem 
6I)arafter.  2)er  Sater  roar  eine  ntefjr  raul)e, 
oft  jii()3ontige,  aber  im  ganjen  gutmiitige9!atur, 
bie  DJiutter  ooll  ©auftmut  unb  ^erjenggiite 
mit  niet  natiirttd)em  23erftanbe.  S»  tfjrent 
erften  SebenQJafjre  Ijatte  bie  fleine  ^anva  ciet 
uon  fjeftigen  ^rdmpfen  ju  leiben,  entroidelte 
fid)  aber  bami  priid)tig  unb  roar  mit  3roei 
3af)ren  ein  ungerobfjnlid)  lebfjafteg  unb  auf - 
geroed'teg  Minb.  ©ie  fonnte  bereitg  einige 
SBorte  fpredjen  unb  I)atte  fdjon  gelerrtt,  einige 
23ud)ftaben  beg  2Upf)abeteg  3U  unterfdjeiben. 
Sa  rourbe  bie  ganttlie  non  einem  bofett  ©d)ar; 
tad)fieber  r)eimgefudjt.  Qmei  ciltere  ©djroeftern 
Saurag  erlagen  ber  ^ranffjeit,  unb  fie  felbft 
rourbe  baoon  ergriffen.  Sei  itjr  mm  legte  fid) 
bie  ftranfljeit,  tnbem  fie  bie  inneren  Drgane 
Berfcfjonte,  auf  bie  2(ugen  unb  Dfjren;  bie-- 
felben  eiterten  unb  nad)roenigen  93]od)en  unter= 
lag  eg  feinem  ^roeifel,  ba^  ©efidjt  unb  ©efjbi* 
fiir  immer  jerftort  roar.  35ie  gutter  Ijegte 
unb  pflegte  i()r  ungtiidlidjeg  Jlinb  mit  boppelter 
©orgfalt,  unb  nad)  3roeijdl)rigem^ranfeln  Ijatte 
Saura  il)rc  ©efunbfjett  foroeit  roiebererlangt, 
baf?  fie  fid)  im  .paufe  fret  beroegen  fonnte. 

2(ber  in  roeidjem  3»ft(mbe!  2)ie  2(ttgeit 
oermod)teu  eine  3eitlang  nod;  Sell  unb  Sunfel 
3U  unterfdjeiben,  aber  feinen  ©egenftanb  311 
erfeniteit:  Sag  ©eI;or  fjingegen  roar  wollftanbig 
uernidjtet,  unb  bie  itaturgemiijje  golge  baoon 
roar,  ba%  Saura  bie  roenigen  SBovte,  bie  fie 
erlernt  I;atte,  roieber  uergafe  unb  balb  ganj 
ftumm  rourbe.  2)er  ©erud;fiun  roar  fo  ge= 
fd;road)t,  ba^  fid;  Saura  besfelben  nie  bebiente, 
um  einen  ©egenftanb  3U  erfennen,  roag  anbere 
Slinbe  fo  ijaufig  tfiun.  3f;r  ©efdjmadfinn 
roar  fo  roenig  empfinblid;,  ba|  fie  bie9M;rungg= 
mittel  bamit  nid;t  unterfd;eiben  fonnte,  unb 
fo  roaren  bie  §anbe  if;r  eingigeg  ©innegorgan. 
9Jur  roag  fie  angreifen  unb  betaften  fonnte, 
roar  fiir  fie  uorf;anben.  „©ie  ^in|terniS  unb 
bie  ©title  beg  ©rabeg  untgabenfie;  jein  muttets 
Iid;es  Vad;eln  rief  if;r  antroortenbeg  Sdd;e(n 
Iieruor,  feineg  Saterg  Stimme  teljrte  fie  feine 
Saute  nad;3iial;men.  SBriiber  unb  ©djiueftem 
roaren  fiir  fie  nur  ©toffmaffen,  bie  if;rer  23e-- 
riif;rung  Sffiiberftanb  boteu,  bie  fid;  aber  iron 
ben  <gauggercitcn  nur  buid;  ifjre  SBfirme  unb 
3Jeroeg(id)feit  unterfd)ieben,  unb  in  biefer  Miiu 
ftdfjt  ioieberum  fiir  fie  bent  £>unbe  unb  ber 
.'•>a^e  gleid;  roaren. 

Sag  geiftige  iieben  aber  roar  nid;t  er= 
ftorben,  unb  ba  bie  mciften  ftommunifationg= 


roege  mit  ber  (iu^eren  SBelt  abgefd;nitten  roaren, 
fud;te  unb  fanb  ber  nad;  ©rtenntnig  (ed;3enbe 
©eift  9?al;rung  auf  ben  roenigen  nod;  offett 
gebliebenen  2JSegen.  2auxa  Ijat  in  ber  eben 
erroaf)itten  con  itjr  felbft  uerfa^ten  Sebeng; 
gefd)id)te  gerabe  iiber  biefe  3eii,  bie  won  if)rer 
©eitefung  big  311  ifjrem  Sintritt  in  bag  Smftitut 
uerflo^,  mit  befonberer  2liigfit()rlid;feit  bericfjtet, 
unb  eg  ift  gerabe3u  erftaunlid;,  roeld;e  9Jienge 
uon  ©rinnerungen  tfjr  aug  biefer  9}ertobe,  roo 
fie  faft  oI;ne  jebeg  3Serftcinbigunggmittel  mit 
anberen  gang  auf  bie  @rfal;rungeit  il;reg  %afc 
finneg  angeroiefen  roar,  3iir  Serfiigung  ftanben. 
fyreilict)  barf  man  nidjt  uergeffen,  baf?  bie 
2(ugbiibung,  roe(d;e  fie  fpater  erl;ielt,  nament; 
lid)  ber  &ebxaud)  ber  ©prad;e,  in  biefe  6r= 
tnnerungen  oielfad;  erft  Afarfjeit  fjineiugebracr)t 
f;aben  mag,  unb  ba^  bag,  roag  fie  beridjtet, 
jur  3eit,  too  fie  eg  erlebte,  nid)t  fo  beuttid; 
uor  if;rer  ©eele  ftanb,  allein  bag  Material 
uon  ©innegeinbriiden,  roeld;eg  fie  in  ifjrer 
©eIbftbiograpf)ie  uerarbeitet ,  muf5  bod;  vov- 
fjanbeit  geroefen  fein.  93iir  erfeljen  3undd;ft 
aug  tfjreit  2tuf3eid)iiungen,  ba^  fie  in  ifjrem 
GIteritljaufe  trefflid;  93efd;eib  rou^te,  ba^  fie 
ifjre  SRutter  uberallljin  begleitete  unb  uon 
letjterer  burd;  Sefiiljlen  ber  §cinbe  ftriden, 
fled;ten  unb  fogar  ein  roenig  uafjeit  erlernte. 
3Bir  roiffen  ferner  aug  einer  anberen  Quelle, 
baf;  fie  ben  SIHttaggtifd)  fiir  bie  gamilie  3U 
beden  pflegte,  unb  babei  nie  uerfefjlte,  bas 
SSefted  fiir  if;ren  jiingften  23ruber  auf  ben 
rid;tigen  tyia%  3U  ftellen.  ©ie  roeijj  in  ifjren 
2Iuf3eid;nungen  uon  ber  ©peifefammer,  bem 
2Cof;ii3immer,  bem  ©d)Iaf3immer,  uon  einer 
2Banbuf;r,  uon  einem  ©djteifftein  3U  bertdjten, 
er^cifjlt  ung,  rcie  fie  mit  ^uppen  unb  Rafyen 
fpielte,  fid;  nor  grofjen  Sieren  fiirdjtete,  fpridjt 
uon  ber  Siebe  ifjrer  DJhitter  unb  uon  ber©trenge 
ifjres  23aterg.  Siefe  ©trenge  roar  letber  oft 
notroenbig.  23ei  bem  Mangel  an  SSerftahs 
bigunggmitteln  rourbe  Saura  immer  fd;roerer 
ju  befjanbeln,  eg  fameit,  roie  bei  ben  meiften 
Saubftummen,  2Butaugbritd;e  oor,  bie  ber  Safer 
mit  ©eroalt  bcimpfen  mufjte.  93ei  ber  gro^en 
Seroeglidjfeit  unb  SBefdjaffenljeit  ifjreg  ©eifteg 
roar  eg  eben  bod)  ein  armfeligeg  unb  ungUid= 
lidjeg  Seben,  roeldjeg  fie  fiiijrte.  ©ie  roar, 
fagt  Sfjarleg  Sideng,  roie  in  eine  9JJarmor-- 
rolle  eingefdjloffen,  jebem  Sidjtftrafjt,  jeber 
©djnllroelle  unjugcinglidj,  mit  ifjrer  f (einen 
roeifjen  §anb,  bie  roie  buraj  eine  -Bkuerritje 
Ijerooj-ragte,  irgenb  einem  gttten  Sfeufdjen 
roinfenb,  er  modjte  einer  armen  ©eele  fjelfen, 
bie  erroedt  3U  roerben  uerlangte. 

Ser  gute  SKeiifd)  fanb  fidj.  Dr.  ©amuel 
£oroe  roar,  angeregt  burcfj  einige  93emerfungen 
beg  2fbbe  ©icarb,  beg  beriifjmteit  Xaubftummen: 
fefjrerg,  roefdjer  in  feinem  2Berfe  ben  gaH 
fombinierter23Iinbfjeit  unb  Tatt&fjeit  afabemifd; 
erbrtert  unb  einige  SBinfe  fiir  ben  enentuellen 
Unterrid;t  eineg  fofd;eit  boppeft  ungliidlidjen 
SBefeng  gegeben  f;atte,  fdjon  lange  ent= 
fdjloffen,  roenn  er  ein  folcfjes  SQJefen  fdnbe, 
beffen  2tttgbiibung  roombglid;  in  2Ingriff  3U 
nefjmen.  Slaum  fjatte  er  nun  uon  Saura 
Sribgman  gefjort,  afg  er  fid;  fofort  nad;  $a- 
nooer  begab  unb  Saurag  ©Itern  bat,  ifjrn  il;r 
^inb  3ur  2(ugbilbung  ait3uoertrauen.  ©em 
roilligten  bie  ©Itern  ein,  unb  fo  fam  Saura 
am  4.  Qftober  1837,  nod;  nicfjt  adjt  ^afjre 
alt,  in  bag  uon  Dr.  £oroe  geleitete  33Iinben= 
inftitut  3U  SBofton. 

©g  gab  sroei  2Bege,  bie  man  einfdjlagen 
fonnte,  um  Saura  bie  3)?bglid;feit  311  geben, 
ifjre  ©ebanfen  aus^ubrttcJen  unb  fid)  tfjr  uer= 
ftanbtia)  3U  macf;eit.  Man  fonnte  entroeber 
auf  ©runb  ber  roenigen  3eid;en  unb  ©ebdrben, 
roeld;e  Saura  anroenbete  unb  uerftanb,  roeiter-- 
bauen  unb  ein  ©t;ftem  folcfjer  3eid;en  aug= 
bilben,  roeld;eg  reid;  unb  mannigfaltig  311  ge= 
ftalten  nid)t  fcfjroer  geroefen  roare.  ©aim  roare 
aber  Saurag  ^eifefjr  nur  auf  feljr  roenige  tytt* 
fonen  befdjrcinft  geblieben,  unb  uon  ben  geiftigen 
©d;d|en  ber  Sitteratur  fjatte  tfjr  fo  gut  roie 
nid;tg  erfcfjloffeit  roerben  fbnueit.  SJian  fonnte 
aber  and)  ben  SSerfud;  mad;en,  fie  bie  2Bort- 
fprad;e  3U  lefjren,  unb  fie  fo  in  ben  Stanb 
fefcen,  jeben  ©ebanfen  in  einer  audj  anberen 
ucrftdnbtictjen  gornt  auSjubriiffen  unb  itjr 
roieoerum  bag  Serftftnbnii  fiir  bie  fpradjlidj 
auggebriidten  ©ebanfen  anberer  311  erfd;licf;en. 
SDiefer  2Beg  roar  fdjroierig,  aber  roenn  bag 
3iel  erreidjt  roar,  bann  roar  unenblidnual 
mefjr  erreidjt,  alg  mit  ben  natiirlidjen  3eidjen. 
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Dr.  .vumn\  bejfejnStatjIfpvudj  lautete:  §inbers 
niffe  fonnen  iiberrouuben  roerben,  fdjrecfte  r>or 
ber  ©djroierigfeit  nicf;t  guriidE  unb  ging  baran, 
einem  blinben  —  Saura  fjatte  injnrifdjen  and) 
bie  unterfdjeibunggfdljigt'eit  fur  §efl  unb 
©unfel  werloren  —  unb  taubftununen  I'fdbdjen 
ben  unenblid)  reidjen  ©djatj  ber  ehgliftfjen 
©pradje  sugdnglidj  §u  madjen.  2A?enn  roir 
nun  baran  gefjen  511  berirtiten,  roie  bai  gelang, 
miiffen  roir,  urn  beutlid)  311  fern,  redjt  aug= 
fiiljrticF)  unb  genatt  erjaf)Ien,  unb  roir  bitten 
beofjafb  bie  Sefer  um  (Sntfdjiifbigung,  roenn 
babei  mandje  SBieberfjohmgen  unterfaufen. 
3)er  gaff  ift  fo  merfroiirbig ,  bafj  nur  bie 
KenntniS  alter  ©injetljeiten  ifjn  begreiflidj 
erfdjeinen  lajjt. 

9Jacf)bem  man  Saura  einige  Sage  $eit 
gefaffen,  fid)  an  bie  neue  llmgebung  311  ge= 
roofjnen,  begann  ber  Unterridjt.  Dr.  §tm>e 
Ijatte  me()rere  ^papierftreifen  mitgebradjt,  auf 
roeldjen  bieDJamen  t)dufig  uorfominenber©egen-- 
ftdnbe,  roie  2Jceffer,  ©abef,  Soffel,  ©djluffef, 
©tufjf,  S3ud)  u.  bgf.  in  ^linbenlettern  gebrud't 
roareu.  ^ebeg  SBort  roar  in  stoei  (Sremplaren 
uorfjanben.  Gineg  bacon  befeftigte  er  an  ben 
©egenftanb,  ben  bag  9J8ort  bebeutete,  ber 
anbere  ©treifen  blieb  lofe.  ©r  gab  nun  Saura 
basi  3Reffer  mit  bem  barauf  geflebten  ©treifen 
unb  lief;  fie  bie  Settern  befufjfen,  genau  fo, 
roie  man  eg  beim  23tinbenunterridjt  ju  tfjun 
pftegt.  iDann  gab  er  if;r  ben  lofen  ©treifen 
mit  bem  SBorte  9)}effer,  liefj  fie  benfetben  me- 
ber  befiif)Ien  unb  mad)te  ifjr  bag  geidjen  ber 
©feidjfjeit,  roetdjeg  barin  beftanb,  bafj  man 
bie  geigefinger  beiber  ^dnbe  fo  auf  ben  Sifdj 
legte,  bafj  biegingerenben  genau  nebeneinanber 
ju  liegen  famen.  2ama  fcfjien  feicrjt  ju  be- 
greifen,  bafj  bie  geidjen  auf  ben  beiben  Streifen 
gfeidj  feien.  SRefjr  aber  roufjte  fie  nod)  nidjt. 
9JJan  nerfufjr  nun  ebenfo  mit  anberen  ©egeiu 
ftdnben  unb  fe|te  bie  Seftion  bie  nddjften 
Sage  fort.  2lm  britten  Sage  begann  fie  ein-- 
3ufefjen,  bafj  bie  Reidjen  auf  ben  (Streifen  bie 
Singe  bebeuteteu,  an  roefdjen  fie  befeftigt 
roaren.  £>ieg  3eigte  fid)  baburd),  bafj  fie  ben 
•Streifen  mit  bem  SBorte  „ chair"  (©tufjf) 
3uerft  auf  einen  ©tufjf  legte,  bann  auf  einen 

groeiten,  roobei  ein  r>erftdnbni3innigeg  Sddjefn 
tfjr  bis  bat)in  uerbutjteg  ©efiajt  erfjellte  unb 
ifjre  offenbare  23efriebigung  ifjrein  Sefjrmeifter 
Seigte,  bafj  fie  ifjre  erfte  Settion  begriffeu  fjatte. 
„9A>dfjrenb  fie  in  ben  erften  Seftionen  etroa 
roie  ein  gefefjriger  §unb  gebulbig  nacfjafjmte 
roag  ber  Sefjrer  tf)at,  begann  jetjt,"  fd)reibt 
Dr.  £>oroe  „ber  2jerftanb  3U  roirfen.  ©ie 
mujjte  roofjf  begreifen,  bafj  bie6  ein  2Beg  fet, 
fid)  mit  anberen  311  oerftdnbigen,  unb  jetjt 
roar  ei3  fein  §unb  ober  ^japagei  met)r,  e§  roar 
ein  unfterb!id)er  ©eift,  ber  begierig  nad)  bem 
33anbe  griff,  ba§  if)n  mit  anberen  ©eiftern 
oereintgte.  Qd)  tbnnte  faft  ben  DJJoment  be- 
ftimmen,  roo  bicfe  SlMjrfjeit  if)rem  ©etfte  auf= 
gtng  unb  Sid)t  iiber  if)r  Stntlitj  werbreitete." 
Samit  rjatte  2auva  aber  erft  bie  aller= 
bing§  f)i3d)ft  roid)tige  (SrfenntniS  geroonnen, 
ba^  bie  S)inge  burd)  91amen  be3eid)net  roerben. 
©ie  rjntte  aber  biefe  9Jamen  nur  ats>  ©anjeS, 
at6  einf)eittid)e  ^ompleje  won  Saftempfinbungen 
fennen  geternt,  unb  roufjte  nod)  nid)t,  roie  man 
biefe  aus  ifjren  Seftanbteiten,  ben  $8ud)ftaben, 
3ufammenfe^en  fonne.  Um  fie  bteg  311  Ie[)ren, 
(ie§  Dr.  §oroe  einen  Soften  mit  9Jietatth)pen 
anfertigen  unb  basu  ein  33rett  mit  niered'igen 
Sodjern,  in  roetd)e  bie  Snpen  fo  getegt  roerben 
fonnten,  bafj  nur  ber  obere  eigentlid)  bebeut= 
fame  Seit  f)eroorragte.  S)amit  Ief)rte  man 
fie  nun  bie  eit^etnen  i^r  fd)on  befannten 
9iamen  3ufammeufe^en.  9JJan  gab  i^r  3.  S3, 
ein  9)feffer  (knife)  unb  legte  if)re  §anb  auf 
ben  Supentaften.  Saura  fud)te  nun  unter  ben 
Si)pen  fo  tange,  big  fie  bie  ridjtigen  gefunben 
Ijatte  unb  legte  biefetben  bann  311m  33eroeife 
tf)re§  ^erftdnbniffes  auf  bag  9JJeffer.  Qf)re 
greube  roar  jebegmat,  roenn  fie  it)re  Stufgabe 
geloft  tjatte,  eine  fel)r  gro^e.  S)ann  madjte 
man  eo  umgefe^rt,  inbem  man  fie  311  einem 
SQBorte  ben  betreffenben  ©egenftanb  au§  einem 
§aufen  anberer  f)eraugfinben  lie^.  ©ie  tfjat 
and)  bieo  mit  grofier  g-reube;  alg  fie  einmol 
311m  2.1'orte  key  (©d)Iitffe[)  bag  entfpred)enbe 
S)ing  fud)en  foltte,  taftete  fie  3uerft  auf  bem 
Sifd)  Ijerum,  unb  a(g  unter  ben  uieten  bort 
liegenben  2)ingen  fein  ©djliiffel  roar,  taftete 
fie  fid)  3ur  Sf)iir  f)in  unb  legte  bie  Supeit  auf 
ben  im   ©d)(offe  fted'enben  ©d)Iujfe[.     33atb 
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ferine  fie  and)  bie  Drbnung  beg  SHpOabcto, 
unb  roufue  bie  Sppen  nad)  beenbetcv  Settion 
in  ber  rid)tigen  SBeife  in  ben  .Slafteu  einjus 
ovbiicn,  roag  il)r  bie  rafdje  Stuffinbung  fef)r 
erleid)terte. 

3mmev[)in  aber  roar  ber  SSorgang  ein 
tangroieriger  unb  gar  nid)t  tmmer  annienbbar. 
^jottte  Saura  etunio  fagen,  mu^te  fie  erft  311 
it)rcm  Sijpenfaften  get)en,  bie  betreffenben 
Snpen  f)evaugfud)en,  jufammenfe^en  unb  ber 
angefpvodjenen  ^perfon  3eigen.  Sieg  roar  fef;r 
jeitraubenb  unb  Saura  fudjte  baljer  nod)  immer 
licbcr  fid)  buvd)  3eid)en  311  uerftdnbigen.  S)eg= 
l)t\lb  lerjvte  man  fie  etroa  3roei  9JJonate  fpater 
bag  gingera(pf)abet  ber  Saubftummcn,  roetdieg 
fie  fef)f  balb  inne  Fjattc.  S)ie  9JJett)obe  fie  311 
unterrid)ten  roar  bann  fotgenbe:  „3ci)  Iiefj  fie," 
berid)tet  3)Ji^  Srero,  eine  Sel)rerin ,  roetdje 
Dr.  §oroe  bei  feinen  erften  3Serfud)eu  mit 
2aura  rebtid)  jur  ©eite  ftanb ,  „ben  ©egen= 
ftanb,  beffen  9Jamen  id)  fie  Iet)ren  rooltte,  §uerft 
unterfud)en,  bann  gab  id)  if)r  ben  9Jamen 
beofetben,  inbem  id)  it)n  mit  meinen  gingem 
bud)ftabierte.  ©ie  legte  if)re  redjte  £anb  iiber 
bie  meine  unb  fonnte  fo  jebe  $8eroegung  unb 
jebe  Sageueranberung  fidjlen;  mit  ber  grb^ten 
2(engftlid)feit  pafete  'fie  auf  jeben  33ud)ftaben. 
S)ann  uerfudjte  fie  bag  SCort  felbft  3U  bnd)-- 
ftabieren,  unb  roenn  fie  eg  rid)tig  suroege  ge- 
brad)t  fjatte,  bann  nerroanbelte  fid)  bie  2tengft= 
tid)feit  in  @nt3iid'en.  Sarauf  nafjm  fie  if)r 
|93rett,  ftellte  aug  ben  St)pen  bag  2Bort  311= 
I  fammen  unb  legte  biefetben  auf  ben  ©egen= 
,  ftanb,  um  ju  jeigen,  ba^  fie  alteg  rid)tig 
nerftanben  i)<xbe.  Saura  bemert'te  batb,  ba^  eg 
fo  Diet  fdjnelter  mit  bem  33ud)ftabieren  ber 
SBbrter  ging,  atg  nad)  ber  friir)eren  DJJetfjobe 
mit  ben  Snpen  unb  roenbete  bab^er  bie  finger-- 
fprad)e  fofort  pranifd)  an.  %d)  roerbe  nie 
bie  erfte  5Rat)fseit  oergeffen,  roeldje  eingenom^ 
men  rourbe,  nad)bem  fie  bie  33raud)barfeit 
beg  gingeralp[)abetg  erf'annt  tjatte.  ^eber 
©egenftanb,  ben  fie  beriit)rte,  mujjte  einen 
9iamen  ijaben,  unb  id)  roar  genotigt,  jemanben 
3ur  S3ebienung  ber  anberen  ilinber  t)erbet3U: 
rufen,  rodb^renb  fie  mid)  mit  bem  33ud)ftabieren 
ber  SBbrter  in  Item  t)iett."  Saura  brad)te 
eg  batb  in  ber  gingerfpracfje  ju  einer  erftaun= 
Iid)en  ©etdufigteit,  foroof)t  im  ©ebraud)  atg  im 
SSerftdnbnig.    Dr.  £>oroe,  ber  eine  3eittang  ab- 

roefenb  geroefen  roar,  ftaunte 
bet  feiner  9tiidfef)r  iiber 
if)re  gortfdjritte.  man  fjat 
!  it)r  fpater,  roenn  fie  bie 
&1rd)e  befud)te,  oft  bie  ^re= 
bigt  in  bie  gingerfprad)e 
iiberfe|t,  unb  fie  felbft  be= 
roegte  bie  ginger  fo  fctjnelf, 
baf;  nur  fet)r  ©eiibte  it)r 
fotgen  fonnten.  2.1'enn  fie 
atfein  roar,  t)ie(t  fie  gaiwe 
9JJonotoge  mit  ben  gin= 
gern,  unb  felbft  im  Sraume 
rebete  fie  mit  ben  g-ingern, 
aber  roie  gefagt,  fo  fdmell, 
ba^  eg  uninbglid)  roar,  ifjre 
©ebanfeu  abjufefen.  Siele 
ron  ben  btinben  9J?dbd)en 
fernten  if)r  suliebe  bie 
g-ingerfpradje  unb  ermbg= 
lidjten  if)r  fo  einen  regen 
©ebanfenaugtaufd) ,  roo= 
burd)  erft  jene  Seid)tigfeit 
unb  ©id)erl)eit  im  ©ebraud) 
ber©prad)e  geroonnenroirb, 
bie  fid)  oolifinnige  ftinber 
eben  gan3  unberou^t  arn 
eignen. 

guerft  lernte  fie  na= 
turttd)  nur  ©ubftantioa  unb 
3roar  nur  9Jamen  »on  greif= 
baren  Singen.  ^m  SBerid;t 
uom  3af)re  1837,  bem  er= 
ften  unter  ben  auf  2ama 
6e3iigtid)en,  fd)reibt  Dr. 
§oroe:  „©ie  ift  nod)  nidjt 
tange  genug  ■  unlcn'tdjtet 
roorben  (erft  oier  donate), 
alg  baf?  fie  fd)on  mef)r 
fidtte  lernen  fonnen  alg 
9>Jamen  won  Singen,  ber 
fd)roierigere  Seif  ber  2uif= 
gabe,  nainlid;  if)r  bag  2Ser-- 
ftdnbnig  ber  Sorter  bei= 
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3ubringen,  roeld)e  ©igenfd)aften,  ©efiil)te  u.  bgl. 
bebcuten,  ift  nod)  311  leiftcn.  ©in  fitt)ere§  ^ivo= 
anoftifou  Idfjt  fid)  nidjt  ftellen,  aber  man  barf 
oiel  evroavten  uon  ber  Qnteliigenj  be3  .Uinbeo, 
iron  ber  tebfjaften  Arcube,  mit  ber  fie  ifjte 
gan3e  2luftnerffamfeit  ifjver  2(ufgabe  juwenbet, 
unb  oon  ber  ftarfen  Slnftrcngung ,  bie  fie 
offenbar  mnd)t,  um  neue  ^been  311  geroinnen, 
nidjt  aug  gurd)t  nor  Strafe  ober  in  ber  §off= 
nung  auf  SgeloFjnung,  nciu,  nur  infolge  beS 
i5ergniigeng,  roeld)eg  itjr  bie  «etl)dtigung  if)rer 
gdl/igfeiten  gerodf)rt."  Stn  nadjften  :^a[)vc  faun 
Dr.  £>oroe  fd)on  uon  ber  grofjen  Weroanbtl)eit 
berid)teu,  rocld)e  Saura  im  ©ebraud)  ber 
gingerfpradje  erroorben  fjat,  unb  and)  fdjon 
iron  ben  fleinen  6a|cn,  bie  fie  nun  uer= 
ftetjen  unb  bilben  fann.  Shut  door  (fdjliefje 
bie  Sljiire),  give  book  (gib  bag  93ud)),  Smith 
head  sick.  Laura  sorry  (©milt)  (ber  9lame 
ber  jgaugEjalterin]  ^opf  franf,  Saura  trau= 
I  rig),  roaren  ^Jroben  ifjrer  bamaligen  ©pradj= 
fenntniffe. 

9Jad)bem  fie  nun  bie  alltagtidjen  Sor= 
gauge  gienUidj  forreft  in  fleinen  Sdtjen  aug= 
benfen  fonnte,  lernte  fie  fdjveiben.  3Jian  legte 
gaitj  fo ,  roie  bei  anberen  btinben  .Kinbem, 
ein  SBIatt  aug  ^appe  mit  tief  cingeritUen 
Siuien  unter  bag  papier,  lie^  fie  bie  ein^etnen 
SBudjftaben  erft  befiitjlen  unb  fiifjrte  bann  itjre 
Sianb,  bamit  fie  biefetben  nad)bilbe.  Saffen 
roir  roieber  Dr.  §oroe  berid)ten.  „Gg  roar 
amiifant,  ^euge  beg  ftummen  ©tauneng  311 
fein,  mit  roetdjem  fie  fid)  ifjrer  2tufgabe  f)in= 
gab,  ber  ©eletjrigteit,  mit  roetdjer  fie  jebe 
58eroegung  nad)aF)mte  unb  ber  2tugbauer,  mit 
roeldjer  fie  ben  s43leiftift  immer  roieber  in  ber; 
fetben  ©pur  fjin=  unb  Qerberoegte,  big  fie  ben 

Sudjftaben  finben  fonnte.  2(tg  aber  enblid) 
bie  Sinfidjt  in  ifjr  3U  bdmmern  begann ,  bafj 
fie  burd)  biefeg  gef)eimnigoolte  33erfal)ven  an= 
beren  ^erfonen  itjre  ©ebanfen  mitteilen  fonnte, 
ba  roar  ifjre  greube  gren3enlog.  9(ieinal§  tjat 
ein  $L'u\b  mit  mefjr  Suft  unb  g-reube  fid)  einer 
2lrbeit  t)ingegeben,  atg  fie  in  biefem  %aUe, 
I  unb  in  roenigen  9JJonaten  fonnte  fie  jeben 
93ud)ftaben  beutlid)  f)en)orbringen  unb  bie 
SCBorte  uoneinanber  trennen."  ©ie  fdjrieb 
aud)  balb  banad)  ifjrer  Sllutter  einen  23rief, 
beffen  g-affimite  in  einer  in  2(merifa  erfajie= 
nenen ,  oon  einer  ifjrer  Sefjrerinnen ,  93ci| 
©roift,  fpater  9.lJrg.  Samfon,  oerfajjten  auSfiifjr- 
Itdjen  33iograpljie  Saurag  werbffentlidjt  ift. 
S)er  23rief  ift  ooltfoinmen  (eferlid)  gefdjrieben 
unb  tautet  in  roortlidjer  Ueberfetmng:  „Saura 
roirb  9Jfutter  33rief  fdjreiben;  2ama  roirb  mit 
SSater  faljren ,  Saura  roirb  madjen  SBbrfe  fiir 
Splutter.  2auxa  roirb  fdjlafen  mit  3Jiutter  unb 
SSater;  SRutter  roirb  Saura  lieb  f)aben  unb 
fiiffen.  %e%t  roirb  Saura  SBrief  fiir  3tRutter 
(jur  ^Soft)  tragen.  Saura  roirb  nad)  §aufe 
reifen."  Sebenft  man,  ba^  ein  blinbeg  taub= 
ftummeg  9Jldbd)en  nad)  etroa  anbertljalbjdfjri= 
gem  Unterridjt  biefen  SBrief  fdjrieb,  bann 
roei^  man  roof) I  nidjt,  roag  man  mefjr  beroum 
bem  foil,  bie  geniale  unb  mit  aufopf ember 
2(ugbauer  burdjgefiifjrte  lluterridjtgmetfjobe 
ober  bie  fiegfjafte  ^raft  beg  9J?enfdjengetfteg, 
ber  fid)  ben  2Beg  3ttr  ©rfenntnig  bafjnt,  aud) 
roenn  bie  geroofjnlidjen  3«gS«ge  r/erfdjloffen 
finb. 

©ed)g  donate  nad)  Saurag  2tnfunft  in 
Lofton  fam  ifjre  SDiutter  fie  3_u  befudjen,  unb 
roir  fonnen  eg  ung  nidjt  oerfagen,  bie  ©3ene 
beg  2Cieber|efjeng  Don  Dr.  §oroe,  ber  gegen= 
roartig  roar,  fcfjitbern  ju 
taffen.  „2)ie  Gutter  ftanb 
eine  Qeitfang  ba,  mit  tfjrd= 
nenben  2lugen  auf  ifjr  un= 
gfiid'lidjeg  ^inb  blidenb, 
roetdjeg,  of)ne  von  ifjrer  ©e= 
genioart  ju  roiffen,  im  3im= 
mer  fpielte.  Sa  fief  Saura 
3ufdllig  3U  ifjr  fjin  unb  be= 
gann  fofort  ifjre  §dnbe  ju 
bcfufjlen,  ifjre  Sfeibung  3U 
unterfudjen,  um  fjeraug; 
jufinben,  ob  fie  bie  5fierfon 
fenne.  2lfg  ifjr  bieg  jebodj 
nidjt  gefang,  roanbte  fie 
fid)  ab  roie  tion  einem  'fivem- 
jben,  unb  bie  nrme  grau 
I  fonnte  ben  ©djmerj  nidjt 
nerbergen,  ben  fie  bariiber 
!  empfaftb,  bafj  ifjr  gefiebteg 
Miub  fie  nidjt  fenne.  3)ie 
9-Hutter    gab    bann   Saura 
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due   Iperlerif  djnur ,    roelcfje 

fie  jU  ijb'aufe  511  tragen  ge= 

pflegt  I;atte.    Sag  itinb  er= 

rannte   bie  ^erlen   fofort, 

[egte  fie  mit  grower  greube 

um  iljren  £alg  unb  fudjte 

mid)  eilig  auf,  um  mir  ju 

fagen,  fie  roiffe,  bie  ^erlen 

fdmen  aug   tljrer   £>eimat. 

Sie  Sautter  oerfudjte  bar- 

auf  fie  311  tiebfofen,  aber 

Saura  ftiejj  fie  juriuf,  tn= 

bem  fie  eo  uor3og,  5et  iljren 

©pielgefdfjrten  3U  bleiben. 

Gin     jiceiter    0egen= 

ftanb'aug  ber  |ieimat  rourbe  ; 

itjr  nun  uon  ber  -Mutter  ge= 

geben,  unb  je|t  befam  iljr 

@efid)t  ben  2lusbrud   teb= 

fmften  Qntereffeg,  fie  uhter* 

fucljte  bie  ^rembe  genauer 

unb  gab  miv  311  uerfteljen, 

fie  roiffe ,  bafs  bie  9perfon  uon  Jpanouer  foinme.  ; 

©ie  bulbete  aud)  ifjre  3drtlid)feiten,  uerliefj  fie 

aber  beim  geringften  2lntaJ3  mit  uotlfommener  ' 

©leidjgultigfett.  Sie  Sraurigfeit  ifjrer  Gutter 

roar  inin  fdjinerjlid)  ansufefjen;  fie  Ijatte  jwat 

gefi'trdjtet,  nidjt  erfanut  3U  roerben,  aber  bie? 

fcfjmerjlicfje  2SirfIid)fett ,   fid)   Don  einem  ges  ; 

liebten  Jlinbe  mit  fatter  ©leidjgiiltigfeit  be-  j 

[janbelt  311  fefjen,  roar  fur  eine  9Jhttter  3U  uief.  ; 

9iad)   einer   3i>etle,  atg   bie   9)iutter  fie 

roieber  umfafjte,  fdjien  eine  bunffe  2tf)nung 

in  Sauras  ©eele  311  bdmmern,  bag  tonne  fan 

grember  fein.     ©ie  befiifjlte  ifjre  §anbe  mit 

grower  9?eugierbe,   rodfjrenb   ifjr   ©efictjt  ben 

Sfusbrud  lebfjafter  ©pannung   annafjm :   fie 

nnirbe  fel)r  bleidj,  bann  plbtslidj  roieber  rot; 

§offnung   fdjien   mit  Broeifet  unb  dngftlidjer 

ttnrufje  311  fdmpfen,  unb  niemalg  malten  fid) 

roiberftreitenbe  ©efiifjle   beutttcrjev   auf  einem 

menfdjtidjeu   2tnt(i|.     %n  biefem   2(ugenblid 

peinlidjer  Ungeroi^Fjeit  gog  fie  if)re  Gutter 
feft  an  fid)  unb  fiifjte  fie  sdrtlidj.  Sa  burcfj-- 
3iirfte  bie  Grfeuntnig  ber  2A>afjtijeit  bag  £inb, 
jebeg  9Jtif5trauen  unb  jebe  ttnrufje  roar  aus 
ifjrem  ©efidjte  uerfdjiuunben  unb  mit  unban  = 
biger  greube  ffammerte  fie  fid)  an  bie  9Jiittter 
unb  iiberlief?  fid)  iljren  3drtlidjen  Umarimmgen. 
3jet;t  btieben  bie  ^erten  unbeadjtet,  bie  ©piet= 
fac()en,  bie  man  if)r  bot,  rourben  feiner  2fufmerf= 
famfeii  geroiirbigt.  ^fjre  ©pietgefdfjrten,  benen 
•ulie6e  fie  einen  2tugenblid  3Ut)or  bie  grembe 
gem  uertaffen  f)atte,  nerfudjten  je^t  uergeblicfj, 
fie  uon  iljrer  9J2utter  roegsubringen.  2Ug  id)  iljr 
ein  getdjen  macfjte,  mir  3U  fotgen,  gef)ord)te 
fie  aKerbingj)  augenbtidtict),  aber  man  fat)  e§ 
i^r  an,  mit  roefd)  fd)iuer3lid)em  JCibevftreben, 
unb  roie  id)  fie  einen  2tugenblid  fpdter  roieber 
311  it)rer  gutter  bxaa)te,  ba  fprang  fie  if)r  in 
bie  2trme  unb  t)ie(t  fie  oolt  inniger  g-reube 
umfangen. 

^d)  f)atte  bie  gange  ©3ene  mit  bem  teb= 
fjafteften  ^ntereffe  beobad)tet  mit  bem  SBunfdje, 
fo  uiet  alo  moglid)  uon  ben  Sorgdngen  in 
ifjrer  ©eete  3U  belaufd)en;  jet^t  aber  wertiefj 
id)  fie,  bamit  fie  fid)  ungeftort  ben  ent3uden= 
ben  03efiit)(en  f)ingeben  fonnten ,  bie  jeber 
mitfii()[en  fann ,  ber  bie  Siebe  einer  93Jutter 
genoffen ,  bie  fid)  aber  in  Shorten  nidjt  au§= 
briiden  laffen."  Wad)  fursem  SSerroeifen  fd)ieb 
it)re  9J?utter  mit  bem  33erou^tfein,  if)r  getiebteg 
5tinb  rooI)(  geborgen  unb  im  23efit^e  uon  %a-- 
f)igfeiten  unb  Grrungenfcf)aften  3U  roiffen,  bie 
fie  ifjm  nie  I)dtte  cerfdjaffen  fonnen. 

II. 

2Bir  f)aben  bie  intelfeftuelte  (Sntroidetung 

Saura^  bio  311  bem  'piinftc  betrad)tet,  roo  fie 

in  ben   Seftfc   alter   SDJittel   gefe^t  roar,  fid) 

roeitere  SUitbung   unb  .Uenntuiffe   ansueigncn. 

Sie  t)atte  geternt,   geldufig  mit  ben  ^ingern 

-u  fonoerfieren,  unb  ba,  roie  bereit3  errodf)nt, 

iete  i()r  3iiliebe   fid)   bie    ^-ingerfprad)e   an-. 

ligneten,    roar  fiir    fie   ©eTegen^eit   311  Ieb= 

tjaftem  (^ebantenaustaui'd)  gcgeben,roe(rf)e£'aura 

;   veicfjlid)   austuitUe.     Xurd)   ftcte   2(nroenbung 

oeo   erfernten   ^ortuorrato  rourbe  ifjre  2(us= 

brudsroeife  teid)t  unb   geroanbt.     ©ie  fonnte 

ferner  SLUicfjer,  bie  in  ertjabenen  Settern  ge= 

brudt  roaren,   tefen   unb   erf)iett   aud)   burd) 

Dr.  Soroe  geeigneten  Sefeftoff.     2)er  Unter= 

rid)t  beftanb  nun  f)auptfdd)(id)  barin,  baf?  if)r 

sic  neu  uorfoinmcnben  SBbrter  erftdrt  rourben, 

unb  i'aura  roarb   nid)t  miibe,   bieobe3uglid)e 

^•ragen  ;u  fteflen.     Xex  eigentJidje  ©prad)= 

tenidjt  rourbe  babei   fortgefe^t  unb  Saura 


nad)  unb  nad)  mit  bem  ©ebraud)  ber  ner= 
fdjiebenen  Siebefeile  befannt  gemacf)t.  3ab,i; 
reid)e  9iotigen  iiber  einsetne  fofdjer  Seftionen 
finben  fid)  in  ben  $j|af)re§&ericf)teit  unb  in 
ber  errod()nten  augfuf)r(id)en  33iograpt)ie,  alte 
au$  gteid)3eitig  gefiif)rten  2:agebitd)ern  if)rer 
£e[)rerinnen  entnommen.  ©eit  bem  ^afyx  1840 
l)atte  £aura  in  9Jii^  ©roiftr  eine  eigenS  fiir 
fie  beftimmte  feljr  tatentuolfe  unb  ausbauernbe 
£ef)rerin  befommen,  unb  biefe  fiigte  in  ien 
Sef)rp(an  metf)obifd)en  Unterrid)t  im  9ied)nen 
unb  in  ©eograpf)ie  ein,  roo3u  fpdter  nocf)  ©e= 
fd)id)te  unb  9?aturfunbe  famen.  SSon  ber 
©djreibefunft  mact)te  Saura  nielfad)en  ©ebraud), 
inbein  fie  mit  ib,ren  SBerroanbten  unb  ben  immer 
3af)Ireid)er  roerbenben  23efannten  ftei^ig  forre^ 
fponbierte.  ©ie  rourbe  and)  angef)alten,  ein 
Xagebud)  3U  fiif)ren,  unb  mufite  oft  ©rjcirj: 
tungeu,  bie  it)r  mitgeteitt  ober  uorgetefen  roor= 
ten  roaren,  ben  nddjften  %a$  au§  bem  @ebdctjt= 
niffe  nieberfd)reiben.  2tug  ben  mitgeteitten 
^?roben  fief)t  man,  ba$  fie  ben  ©inn  ber  Sr= 
3dF)(ung  meift  rid)tig  auffa^te  unb  oft  fret 
roiebergab.  §f)ve  gortfd)ritte  in  ben  ein3e(nen 
2et)rgegenftdnben  311  beobadjten,  bietet  aber 
tange  nid)t  uteljr  fo  Diet  bei  ^"^reffanten, 
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roie  ber  erfte  Unterrid)t.  Sagegen  finbet  fid) 
im  3Sertaufe  it)reg  SebenS  in  anberer  ^e3tef)ting 
Diet  be§  9flerfroiirbigeit,  namenttid)  roa§  bie 
pf)t)fiologifd)e  Gntroidehmg  if)rer  ©innegroat)r: 
nef)tmingen  betrifft,  unb  ferner  aud)  ifjre  mora: 
lifctjert  unb  retigtofen  2tnfct)auungen.  Son 
biefem  moge  t)ier  einigeS  mitgeteitt  roerben. 
t  Dr.  §oroe  regte  Saura  an ,  (Srinnerungen 
if)tfer  Minbf)eit  road)3urufen  unb  nieber3iifd)reu 
ben.  Siefen  2turegungen  uerbanfen  roir  bie 
bereits  errodf)nte  ©etbftbiograpfjie.  2U3  ^robe 
if)re§  ©tits  mag  folgenbe  ©telle  bienen,  bie 
iiber  ifjre  erften  SorfteKungeu  worn  %ohe  be-- 
rid)tet:  „9flein  Sater  pftegte  getobtete  2;iere 
in  bie  Md)e  ju  brtngen  unb  tegte  fie  auf 
eine  ©eite  beg  ©emactjes.  2tf6  id)  ba§  be- 
merftc,  mad)te  eg  mid)  fd)aubern,  roeit  id)  nidjt 
roufjte,  roag  \>a$  3>ing  roar.  3d)  f)afste  eg, 
bem  Xobe  naf)e  3U  fommeu.  ©ineg  9)!orgeng 
ging  id)  einen  furjen  ©ang  mit  ineiner  9Jfutter. 
3;d)  ging  fiir  eine  $e\t  in  ein  f)iibfd)eg  3'm: 
mer.  2)ann  naf)inen  fie  mid)  in  ein  3'mmer, 
roo  fid)  ein  Sarg  befanb.  ^d)  ftedte  meine 
vmnb  in  ben  ©org  unb  fiifjlie  ctroag  fo  6'igen= 
ti'un[id)es.  (£g  evfdjredte  mid)  in  unangenef)mcr 
2l>eife.  $d)  fanb  ctroaci  2:oteg  forgfdttig  in 
ein  lud)    gefjufJr.     (is  mufj  ein  Morper  ge= 


roefen  fein,  ber  fritfjer  Seben  gefjabt  Ijattc.  ,\d) 
f)atte  feine  Suft,  eg  3U  roagen,  ben  JUirper  3U 
unterfudjen;  bennod)  roar  id)  beftiir3t.  2tuf 
einer  ©eite  beg  ^immerg  ftanb  eine  ^erfon 
fef)r  ruf)ig  unb  blidte  auf  ben  Xoten;  unb  fi« 
beviifjften  fein  (beg  Soteit)  umroolfteg  (cloudedli 
2hige  unb  ftreidjeften  eg  ab,  alg  ob  2f)rdnen 
ftd)  iiber  fein  ©efid)t  ergoffen."  2)ie  ©tfjel 
nor  attem  3;oten  Ijat  Saura  aud)  fpdter  bets 
bef)atten.  Rait  unb  tot  finb  fur  fie  unjer-- 
trennlid)e  Segriffe,  roeit  fie  eben  bag  £ote  nj 
burd)  bag  Setaften  erfennt.  %n  ber  ftiicfje 
beg  Quftitutg  befam  fie  einmat  ein  toteo  &uf)n 
311  fu()(en,  unb  rooKte  bann  rood)en(ang  fpdter 
nod)  fein  gteifcf)  effen,  „roeit  es  tot  ift". 

9J?an  erfief)t  3iig(eicf)  aug  biefer  tyxobe,  bafj 
erft  bie  burd)  if)re  2(ugbi(bung  erfangte  §af)i3 
feit,  in  Shorten  3U  benfen,  il)re  (Srinnerungen 
ftdrte  unb  eg  if)r  moglid)  mad)te,  iiber  i'f)re 
Sugenbseit  fo  reid)c  unb  intereffante  2(uffd)Uiffe 
311  geben.  ©ie  f)at  iibrigeng  uon  93ofton  au^ 
roieberf)o(t  if)r  Gfternf)aug  befud)t.  Sag  erfte-- 
mat  im  3af)re  1840  in  Segfeitung  ifjrer  Sefj= 
rerin  SDiif?  3)rero,  unb  biefe  ei^aFjIt,  baf;  iauxa, 
fawn  bem  SBagen  entftiegen,  nod)  beuor  fie 
9ttantel  unb  §ut  abtegte,  ifjre  Sef)rerin  iiberatf 
im  Saufe  f)erumfiif)rte  unb  nad)  ben  9?amen 
meter  Singe  fragte,  bie  fie  red)t  gut  im 
©ebdd)tniffe  f)atte,  aber  nod)  nid)t  benennen 
fonnte. 

©efid)t  unb  @er)br  btieben  fiir  immer  jers 
ftbrt.  ©enauere  Unterfud)ungen  unb  Gperi= 
mente  laffen  feinen  ^roeifel  baran  auffommen, 
baf;  Saura  bie  ftdrfften  Sid)trei'3e  tjodjfteng  a[§ 
©tidie,  bie  ftdrfften  ©d)attenreise  f)bd)fteng  ate 
Sibrationen  empfanb.  Qf)r  ©efd)madfinn  bef- 
ferte  fid)  mit  ber  geit,  rourbe  jebod)  con  if)r  nie* 
mato  atg  ©rfenntnigquelte  bcnu^t,  roag  anbere 
33tinbe  fef)r  f)dufig  tt)un.  Ser  ©efd)mad  roar 
nainenttid)  fiir  ©iifjigfeiten  fef)r  empfdnglid). 
Sagegen  entroidette  fid)  ber  Xaftfinn  311  einer 
gerabesu  rounberbaren  gmpfinbtid)feit.  ^t)re-i 
ginger  mufjten  if)r  2fuge  unb  Dfjr  erfegew 
2.1'enn  fie  mit  uorgeftredten  2trmeu  burdj'bie 
9idume  beg  ^nftitutg  ging,  fonnte  faum  etroaS 
iljrer  2(ufmerffamfeit  entgef)en.  ©ag  ©tef)en 
einer  ^erfon  merfte  fie  an  ber  (Srfd)iitterung 
beg  gu^bobetig  ober  an  ben  ©d)roingungen 
ber  Suft.  Sag  ©rgreifen  ber  §anb,  ja  bag 
23efuf)len  beg  ^Ieibeg  geniigte  fiir  fie  fd)on, 
um  bie  ^erfon  3U  erfennen.  „2Bie  bie  g-iitjfer 
mand)er  Qnfeften,"  fd)reibt  Dr.  £oroe,  „bie 
immerfort  in  Seroegung  finb  unb  jebeg  ©anb- 
forn  auf  bem  2JSege  beriif)ren,  fo  finb  Saurag 
2(rme  immer  befd)dftigt;  unb  roenn  fie  mttl 
jemanb  gefjt,  erfennt  fie  nid)t  nur  alleg,  roag 
in  Seriif)rungondf)e  fommt,  fonbern  fie  bringt| 
burd)  fortrodf)renbeg  33etaften  ber  ^)dnbe  if)reg 
Segteiterg  Ijeraug,  roag  biefer  tf)ut.  ©ef)t 
jemanb  mit  iljr  burd)  ein  dimmer,  roaljrenb 
fie  feinen  linfen  2frm  t)dtt,  rourbe  eg  ber  93e* 
treffenbe  faum  suroege  bringen,  mit  feiner 
red)ten  §anb  einen  53leiftift  aug  ber  2Beftens 
tafctje  3U  nef)inen,  of)ne  i>a$  fie  eg  bemerfte. 
33ei  2;ifd)e  fi^t  fie  rujjig,  f)anbf)abt  if)r  G^eug 
roie  bie  anberen  ^inber,  fo  bafj  ein  grember 
nid)tg  befonbereg  an  iljr  bemerfen  fann.  3DBenn 
fie  aber  tf)un  barf,  roag  fie  roitt,  bann  betaftet 
fie  fortrodfjreub  bie  Singe,  unb  uuterridjtet 
fid)  iiber  beren  ©rb^e,  ©eftatt  unb  Serroen= 
bung,  fragt  nad)  9Jamen  unb  gmed  beg  Singeg 
unb  gef)t  fo  ©d)ritt  fiir  ©djritt  mit  unesi 
fdtttid)er  SSipegierbe  auf  23ermef)rung  ifjrer 
Senntniffe  tog.  Gigenfdjaften  unb  ©rfd)ei- 
nungen,  fiir  anbere  bebeutunggtog  unb  unmerfs 
lid) ,  finb  fiir  fie  bebeutungg;  unb  roertoolf, 
uno  mit  ipitfe  berfetben  roirb  if)re  ^enntnig  ber 
aufjeren  9Jatur  mit  ber  Qeit  eine  auggebefjnte 
roerben." 

Ser  ^aftfinn  nermittelte  if)r,  roie  fd)on  er* 
rodfint,  eine  2(rt  uon  (Smpfinbtidjfeit  fiir  £bne 
unb  @erdufd)e;  „ber  ©djall  fommt  burd)  ben 
gufrooben  3tt  metnen  Jyii^en  unb  uon  ba  3U 
meinein-itopf",  pflegte  fie  fefbft  3U  fagen,  unb 
roir  erfaf)ren  biegbe3tigtid)  uon  einigeu  merS 
roiirbigen  fatten.  2Benn  Saura  beg  9)?orgenS 
enuad)te  unb  roiffen  rooltte,  ob  eg  gdt  |ei> 
aufsuftefjen ,  ftedte  fie  ben  finger  in  baS 
©djliiffeftod)  einer  S'^itre,  roeldje  in  bag  ©cfjlaf* 
Simmer  ber  blinben  9Jidbd)en  fiiljrte,  unb  roenn 
bie  Jlinber  fdjon  mad)  roaren,  fiil)Ite  fie  eg  an 
ber  (Srfd)iittening  ber  £f)itre.  dineg  2(benbg 
fef)rt  ifjre  Sefjrerin  9JJi^  ©roift  (biefelbe, 
bie  ifjre  SMogvapljie  gefcfjrieben  f)at)  uon  einem 
SBege  in  bie  ©tabt  juriicf,  gef)t  in  ben  ©alon 
unb  finbet  bort  ^eanette,  Dr.  §oiueg  ©d)iuefter, 
allein.    (Sine  SSietle  barauf  fommt  2auxa,  bie 
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oon  ber  MiucffeOv  ifjrer  Sefjrerin  unmbglidj 
ctunv;;  roiffen  fonnte,  ins  3immer,  fe|t  fid;  auf 
ein  ©ofa  unb  ftrirft.  9tad)  etnet  SSierteljrunbe 
fragte  fie  Seanette:  „2Ber  fpridjt  ba  mit 
3^neri?  id)  benfe  es  ift  ©miff."  2luf  bie 
Afage  geanettens,  toofjer  fie  geroufjt  fjabe,  bafe 
nod)  iemanb  im  3invmer  fci,  antioortete  fie: 
„3d)  finite  fie  fpredjen." 

©3  bereitete  Saura  grofjes  Sergniigen,  eine 
©pielbofe  in  ben  §anbett  311  fatten,  roenn 
bas  SBer!  im  ©ange  mar;  ifjr  ©efidjt  ftrafjlte 
orbentlidj  vox  ©ntjiicfen,  menu  fie  bie  Son-- 
roellen  fiifjfte.  ©ie  fjatte  affo  eine  2lrt  muftfa* 
Ii|d)cu  ©enuffes,  ofjne  einen  eitt3igett  %on 
fjbren  311  fbnnen. 

!Hodjj  merfroiirbtger  unb  namentfidj  pftjdjo= 

fogifdj  roidjtiger  finb  bie  eigentumlidjen  Saute 

(noises),  roefdje  Saura  ofter  Don  fid)  311  gebett 

pfFcgte.    ©tefelben  finb  roieberfjolt  ©egenjtanb 

roifjenfdjaftlidjer  llitterfudjung   geroefen.    Dr. 

granj  Sieber,  jener  beutfdje  ©eiefjrte,  ber  in 

Sfoierifa   eine  3meite  £eimat   gefunben,    fjat 

eine  eigene  ©d)rift  baritber  oerbffeittlidjt,  unb 

and)  ^rofeffor  ©tantet)  £>alf  fjat  fid)  bet  @e= 

fegenfjeit  ber  o6enera>a|nten  ©jperimenie,  bie 

er  an  Saura  anfteflte,   eittgefjenb   mit   ben= 

felben  befdjaftigt.    JJtan  fjat  jioei  oerfdjiebene 

2(rten  folcfjer  Saute  bei  2auxa  beobadjtet,  @g 

roaren  erftettg  unioillfiirlid;e  2feufjerungen  beg 

©efiifjts,  bie  man  oft  oon  ifjr  fjorte,  ©tanlet) 

Salt  nennt  biefe  ©ruppe  „emalioral  noises", 

©efiifjfsfaute.    Stefe  rourben   fjeroorgebradjt, 

menu  2auva  fet)r  luftig  mar,  fid;  red)'t  befjag= 

lid;  fiifjfte,  aber   and)  menn  fie  oon  gurcfjt 

ober  30m  beioegt  roar,    ^n  ber  9iegef  roufjte 

fie  ntdjis  baoon,  baft  fie  einen  Saut  oon  fid; 

gebe,  unb  erft  roenn  ifjre  Sefjrerinnen,  roefdje 

1  ifjr   biefe    unangenefjm   ffingenben    ©efiifjlg; 

fiufjerungen,  afg  nid;t  „ ladylike",  abgerobl;nen 

roolften ,  bie  §anb   auf  ifjren  9)htnb   legten, 

rourbe  fie  beffen  inne  unb  unterbriidte  fofort 

tfjren  Saut.    2luf  SJefragen  ©tanfet)  §alls  er= 

f  tarte  Saura,  bafj  fie  brei  fofcfjer  Saute  „benfen" 

tonne,  ofjne  fie  3U  mad;en,  fie  Ijeroorjubringen 

jebod) ,  ofjne  oon   bem   betreffenben   ©efiifjle 

beroegt  3U  fein,  roar  fie  nidjt  imftanbe.    2fuf 

©tanlet;  £al(g   23itte   oerfud;te   fie ,    ein    oon 

ifjrer   Umgebung    afg   befonbers   eigentiimlid) 

bejeidjnetes  3orneggeraufcf)  (angry  noise)  f;er= 

oorsubringen,  eg    roar   it;r  jebod)  unmbglid). 

Dbroobf  fie  nun,  roie  gefagt,  biefe  Saute  meift 

umoillfiirlid)   fjeroorbradjte ,  I; at  fie  bod)   im 

Saufe  ber  3e*f  bemerft ,  bafj  fofdje  Saute  bie 

2utfmerffamfeit  ber  anberen  erregten  unb  fjat 

fie  einigemal   abfidjtfid;  angeroeubet,  um  be= 

merft   ?u   roerben.     „3d;  mii^   ein   ©eraufd; 

mad)en,  um  jemanb  3U  rufen,"  fagte  fie  ein= 

mat,  unb   in  if;ren  autobiograpfjifdjen  2fuf= 

3eid;nungen  berid)tet  fie  oon  3toei  g-alfen,  roo 

fie,  allein  getaffen,  einen  2lngftfd)rei  ausfttefj 

mit  ber  ooUfommen  berou^ten  2ibfid)t,  jemanb 

b,erbei3urufen. 

©ie  3roeitc  2trt  oon  Sauten  roar  oon  ganj 
anberer  Sfatur.  $auxa  be3eid;nete  mit  biefen 
gang  befttmmte  ^3er|"onen.  g-aft  jeber  oon  ben 
i8eroof;nern  bes  gnftitutS  fjatte  fein  Qtidjen, 
unb  biefe  rourben  balb  aud;  ben  anberen  fo 
oertraut,  ba$,  roenn  fie  Saura  in  einem  9Jeben= 
Simmer  irgenb  einen  fotd)en  Saut  [;eroorbringen 
I;brten,  fie  fofort  roufiten,  in  roeffen  ©efelts 
fd;aft  fid)  Saura  befinbe.  Dr.  §oroe,  ber  fid) 
ebenfau'S)  fet)r  fiir  biefe  natiirlidjen  JJamen 
tntereffierte ,  fragte  fie  einmal,  roarum  fie 
benn  Qeanette  mit  bie'fem  Saute  6ejeid;ne,  ftatt 
i^ren  Seamen  mit  ben  g-tugem  311  bud;fta= 
bieren.  2auxa  antioortete :  „3d)  bente  an  ben 
Saut  fiir  Qeanette  (Jeanettes  noise),  roenn  id) 
bente,  ba^  fie  mir  gute  ©ad;en  gibt,  ba  benfe  id; 
nid)t  baran,  if;ren  DJamen  ju  budiftabieren." 
(Sin  anberesS  9)lal,  a(g  Dr.  §oroe  I;orte,  roie  fie 
im  3?eben3immer  roieber  biefen  Saut  Ijbren 
lief;,  eitte  er  311  il;r  unb  fragte  fie,  roarum 
fie  ba$  tf;ate.  „SeiI  id)  benfe,"  roar  bie 
Slntroort,  „roie  fie  mid;  lieb  (;at,  unb  roie  id; 
i  fie  lieb  I;abe."  SBenn  fie  oon  ber  betreffenben 
Sperfon  fprad) ,  pflegte  fie  meift  ben  Xiamen 
berfelben  an  ben  gingent  3U  bud)ftabieren, 
aber  menu  fie  altein  roar  unb  lebtjaft  an 
jemanb  bad)te,  f;brte  man  fie  oft  biefe  oer= 
fd;iebenen  Saute  l)eroorbringen.  ©S  roaren 
bieg  fount  anfangS  eine  2trt  oon  SJufenamen, 
bie  immer  mit  einem  Iebf;aften  ©efiir;t  oer= 
bunben  roaren.  S)iefen  ©efiifjloroert  oerloren 
aber  bie  Saute  [pater,  benn  ©tanlet;  §alt  be= 
merfte  baoon  gar  nid)ts  mer)r.  2)ie  Saute 
rourben  3U  ganj  fonoentioneUen  Qeidjen  fiir 
Saura,  311  einfad)en  Xiamen:   2([g  ifjre  Se^ 


verm   3Ki^   3)rero   fid;  oerfjeiratete   unb  mm 
I  mxt.  Morton  Ijiejj,  fagte  Saura:  fie  miiffe  iont 
j  einen    anberen  Saut  fiir:  fie  rocU;len,  roeil  fit- 
bod;  einen  anberen  5Namen  f;abe.    Dr.  Siebet 
l)at  in  biefen  tauten  ©prad;rourjern  entbeden 
roolten.    S)teS  bitrfte  roo[;l  fd;mer[id;  angefjen, 
altetn  in  einer   anberen  SBejie^ung    geioa(;ren 
bie[e  Saute  eine  pft;d;ologifd;e  lSinfid;t.     gfiir 
[el;en  [)ier  geioiffermafjen  burd;   ein  %peri: 
ment  ber  SRatur  beftatigt,  roag  bie  53eobad;tung 
ber   ©prad)entioide(ung    fd;on    liingft  mate 
fdjetnltd;    gemadjt  I;at      S)ie  ©pradje    ift   311= 
nadjft  2(usbrud  be§  ©efup   unb  als   [otctje 
aug  bem  nid;t   artifulierten  ©d)rei  I;eroorge- 
gangen.   S5ie  erften  <S>vxad)laute  finb  bemnad; 
betm   jlittbe  roie  beim   Urmeufd;en   mit  Teb= 
^aften  ©efu^en  oerbunben.     ©rft  burd;  l)au-- 
figett  ©ebraucl;  oerlieren  fie  biefe  unb  roerben 
3U  fonoentioneUen  3eid;en.     ©erabe  fo  ift  eg 
mit   2auxa$   Zauten    geroefen.     S)ie   ginger= 
fprad)e  fonnte  nl§  eine  mtiljfam  erternte  ben 
@efui;l'oioert    nid;t   r;aben    unb   aud;   bei  if;r, 

ber  blinben  Saubftummen,  mad;te  fid)  bag  ©e= 
[td;I  in  Sauten  Suft,  bie  aber,  fobalb  fie  3U 
3eid;en  rourben,  nad;  unb  nad;  roieberum  ben 
©efitbjgroert  oerlieren. 

33ei  ber  ©elegenfjeit  mag  aud;  erroaf;nt 
roerben,  ba[(  2auxa  Iaut=I)eU  tacfjte,  unb  bafj 
fie  and)  einige  2i>orte,  3.  33.  Softor,  baby  mit 
bent  5)!unbe  artifulieren  ternte. 

3Ba§  nun  bie  moraIifd;e  ©ntmidehtng 
Saurag  betrifft,  fo  roeid;t  fie  nid;t  roefentlid) 
oon  ben  normaien  9)ienfd;en  ab.  ©ie  roar 
mei[t  t)eiter  unb  frbbdid;,  fpielte  mit  ben  anberen 
93tabd;en,  nedte  fid;  mit  il;nen  unb  fpielte 
gern  f;ie  unb  ba  einen  fleinen  ©djabemacf. 
§iir  Mecrjt  unb  Unred;t  fjatte  fie  ein  feineg 
©efi't^I.  3oriie^nus^vtid)e  famen  immer  nod) 
oor,  aber  fie  bereute  biefelben  balb  unb  auf= 
ridjtig.  ©pater  rourben  fie  feltener  unb  f;orten 
bann  ganj  auf.  giir  gefd;eite  ^inber  fjatte 
fie  eine  lebljafte  ©t;mpatf;ie ,  bagegen  eine 
l;eftige  2lbneigung  gegen  fo!d;e,  bie  fie  fiir 
bumm  t;ielt.  sJJ(it  il;rer  5puppe  fpielte  fie  nod; 
alg  enoadjfeneS  5)tabd;en  unb  bel;anbelte  bie= 
felbe  gan3  roie  ein  lebenbeg  SBefen,  roobei  [ie 
nod;  oiel  mef;r  ing  ©injefne  ging  alg  anbere 
ilinber  3U  tf;un  pflegen.  SUannern  gegeniiber 
roar  fie  in  ber  9tegel  fd)eu  unb  3tirudl;altettb. 
Dr.  §otoe  roar  ber  ettigige ,  oon  bem  fie  fid; 
liebfofett  Iie[j.  Sagegen  getoanneit  g-rauen 
it; re  guneigung  [ef;r  feicfjt.  6f)arteg  Sideng 
er3af;lt:  „93taine  ipanb  roieg  [ie  fofort  3Utud, 
roaf;renb  fie  bie  §anb  meiner  gratt  in  ber 
ifjren  bef;ielt,  fid)  oon  if;r  fofen  liefj  unb  mit 
finbifd;er  9taugierbe  if;r  ilfeib  unterfud;te." 
©ej-uelfe  Megungen  rourben  itberfjaupt  nie  bei 
il;r  bemerft. 

2£ag  bie  refigibfen  SSorftellungen  Saurag 
betrifft,  fo  geigte  Dr.  §oroe  gleicf)-  oon  2(n= 
fang  an  bafiir  bag  grbfjte  Qnfcreffe.  6r  roollte 
if) re  refigibfe  (Sfjieljung  burd;aug  fefbft  in  bie 
&>anb  nef)men  unb  gab  affen  Sefjrerinnen  ben 
2(uftrag ,  fie  modjten  Saura ,  roenn  fie  bieg= 
be3tiglid;e  ^ragen  [telle,  an  ifm  toei[en.  ©r 
f)o[fte  f;ier  einen  beuttid;en  33eroeig  bafiir  3U 
[tnben,  ba$  bie  ^bee  e'»e^  gottfid)en  2l!e[eng 
angeboren  [ei ,  unb  [prid;t  in  mefjrerett  S3e= 
rid; ten  fein  33ebauern  bariiber  aug,  ba^  nid)tg 
baoon  fid)  big  jet^t  geseigt  fjabe.  ©pater 
jebod;,  afg  fie  mef;r  mit  ben  ^inbem  oerfebrte, 
oernaijm  fie  ofter  bie  SCorte  ©ott,  ©eefe,  ©eift 
unb  fragte  nad)  beren  93ebeutung.  Dr.  §oroe 
gab  if;r  bie  2(utroorteu,  bie  man  ben  ^inbern 
3U  geben  pflegt.  ©r  beridjtet  augfiil;rlid;  iiber 
eine  fofdje  Unterrebung,  bie  fid)  an  ben  £ob 
eineg  blinben  Huabett  Dtameng  Drrin  fniipfte,  j 
ben  Saura  fef;r  lieb  gefjabt  fjatte.  £er  ©es 
banfe  an  etroag  Soteg  fjatte  fiir  fie  feit  if)rer 
friif;efteit  Qugenb  etroas  ©d;auerfid)eg  gef;abt. 
©ie  fcfjraf  bemgemii^  aud)  bei  ber  9tad;rid;t 
oon  Drring  Sobe  fjeftig  sufammen:  alg  fie 
fid;  aber  gefafjt  fjatte,  ftellte  [ie  einige  grctgen 
iiber  ben  £ob.  3n  ^er  2lntmort  beg  Dr.  £oroe 
tarn  bag  2Bort  „©ee(e"  oor.  „2Ca§  i[t  ©eefe?"  j 
„2)ag  roag  benft  unb  [iifjft  unb  fjofft  unb 
liebt,"  roar  bie  Slntroort.  „llub  ©djiuerj  em= 
pfinbet  (and  aches)?"  roarf  Saura  ein.  Dr.! 
§oroe  roar  burd)  biefe  Duerfrage  oerroirrt  j 
unb  fucfjte  ifjr,  [0  gut  er  fonnte,  ben  llnter= 
fdjieb  jroifefjen  ^brperlidjem  unb  ©eiftigem 
begreiflicfj  3U  madjen.  „2Bo  ift  Drring  2}er= 
ftanb"  (Orrins  think),  fragte  fie  bann.  „©r 
f;at  ben  ^brper  oerlaffen  unb  ift  3U  ©ott  ge= 
gangen."  3)arauf  folgten  bann  alle  bie  gragen 
iiber  bag  fjbdjfte  2De[en,  bie  roof)!  jeber  SSater 
feinen  ^inbern  !;at  beantroorten  miiffen.    9lux 


baf;  Saurag  2Iuffafiung  cine  nod;  materiafi[ti= 
fttjere  roar,  roeif  [ie  ja  alleo  „iit  fianben 
gretfen  mufite  unb  ifjre  Silbcr  bem  2aft|inu 
entfef;nt  roaren.  2auva  fam  oon  nun  an  recfjt 
oft  auf  religiofe  gragen  311  fpredjen,  unb  als 
man  tf;r  fpater,  mie  eg  fd;eint,  iticfjt  gaits  im 
©inoernefjiueit  mit  Dr.  .sjome,  bie  pofitioen 
©faubengfefjren  beg  ©fjriftentumg  beigebradjt 
unb  if;r  bie  SHi6e!  in  bie  .s>anb  gegeben  (;atte, 
iai  fie  fo  ffeifsig  barin,  bafi  fie  jeben  SBerS 
feicfjt  unb  fdjnelf  f;erauofanb.  ©ie  fdjeint 
bann  etroag  bigott  geroorben  3U  fein.  SBenigs 
fteug  madjen  einige  oon  if;r  „(i'kbid;te"  ge-- 
nannte  refigibfe  (fj:peftoratioiten  biefen  ©in= 
brud. 

Saura  fjatte  fid;  aud;  in  ,'panbfertigfeiten 
fef;r  oeroollfommnet.  ©ie  ftrid'te,  nafjte  unb 
fjafelte  mit  grower  ©efdjioinbigfeit,  madjte  [id; 
if;re  illeibung  meift  fefbft  suredjt,  unb  mad;te 
and)  auf  SBeftelfuug  afferlei  ffeine  §anbarbeiten, 
bie  [ie  mit  ifjrem  2(utogramm  oerfaufte.  Sen 
©ommer  Brncfjte  fie  meift  bei  ifjren  2fngef;b-- 
rigett  in  §anooer,  ben  SBinter  im  ^irftitnte 
311.  2fm  21.  ®ejember  1887  rourbe  bag  fitnfs 
3igj(if;rige  ^u&ifcinm  ifjreg  ©intritteg  in  bag 
^nftitut  3ugfeid)  mit  ifjrem  adjtunbfunfsigften 
©eburtgtage  feftlid;  begangen.  Unter  bem  hov 
fit^  ber  Sffiitroe  beg  187d  oerftorbenen  Dr.  §oroe 
rourbe  in  mefjreren  9!eben  unb  ©ebidjten  bie 
SBebeutung  oon  Saurag  ©rjiefjiing  ge[eiert, 
unb  aud;  eine  oon  ifjr  fefbft  niebergefd;riebene 
2lnfprad;e  oerlefen,  roorin  fie  in  etroag  fa(= 
bunggooffent  Sonc  ©ott  fiir  bag  SBunber 
bantt,  roe(d;eg  er  burd;  Dr.  §oroe  an  ifjr  ge= 
tfjan.  Unter  ben  jafjfreicfjeii  ©efdjenfen,  bie 
fie  an  bem  Xage  erfjieft,  griff  fie  suerft  nad) 
einer  ©pielbofe,  bie  fidj  barunter  befanb,  unb 
fjielt  biefefbe  oof!  Gittjuden  in  ben  §anben, 
roiifjvenb  bag  Sffierf  im  ©ange  roar. 

lleber  bie  fe^te  3eit  if;reg  Sebeng,  foroie 
iiber  bie  naf;eren  Umftdnbe  tfjres  2:obeg  fjabett 
bie  amerifanifefjen  3e'u'"gen  nidjtg  ncifjereg 
bericfjtet.  Gift  ber  nadj[te  Qafjresberidjt  beg 
Snftituteg  roirb  bie  gerounfefjten  ©injelfjeiten 
bringett  unb  oieffeidjt  and)  utitteifen,  ob  bie 
ilitterfud)ung  if;reo  ©ef;irneg  intereffante  unb 
roidjtige  9iefu(tate  ergeben  fjat.  SeDenfa^s  if* 
2auxa  Sribgntans  Seben  roert  erjafjft  3U  roer= 
ben.  Son  ber  9iatur  bajtt  beftimmt,  ifjre  Sage 
im  Sunf'el  unb  in  ber  ©tilfe  einer  oeftanbigen 
9iad)t  311  oerbringen,  i[t  eg  einem  guten  unb 
bebeutenben  93tanne  gefungen,  biefe  fie  um= 
gebenbe  9tadjt  burd)  ein  in  if)rem  ^nnent  ent= 
fad)teg  unb  forgfam  genafjrteg  getter  311  er= 
feudjten  unb  3U  erroarmett,  unb  [0  i[t  ifjre 
6f3ief)itng  ein  in  jeber  S8cjie|ung  berounberng: 
roerteg  unb  [egensreitfjes  SBerf,  fegensreid)  fiir 
fie  fefbft  unb  ifjre  greunbe,  aber  aud)  fegeng; 
reidj  fiir  bie  Sffiiffenfdjaft  oon  ber  93cenfd;en= 
feele,  in  beren  biefen  ung  Saura  Sribgmans 
Seben  unb  ©ntioidefung  mandjen  33lid'  tf;un 
la$l 

III. 

©er  23erid)t  iiber  Saura  Sribgman  rocire 
nicfjt  ooffftcinbig,  er  rourbe  bie  SBebeutung  biefeg 
merfioiirbigen  Sebeng  nur  [efjr  unoollfoiumen 
erfennen  laffett,  roolften  toir  nidjt  audj  ber 
anberen  ungliidlidjen  2i'efen  ©rrocifjnung  tfjun, 
bie  im  gfeidjen  gaffe  roie  Saura  burd)  bie  an 
biefer  getoonnene  ©rfafjrung  ebenfaffg  aug 
i^rer  SSereinfamung  erfbft  unb  bem  Serfefjr 
mit  9Kenfd)en  roiebergegeben  unb  ber  ©rfenut= 
nig  jugefiifjrt  rourben. 

3) a  ift  oor  allem  ber  Jlnabe  Dlioer  Gag= 
roeft,  ber  roenige  %af)xe  nad)  Saura  ing  gn= 
ftitut  fam.  @r  roar  batnalg  jioolf  3a^re  a^ 
unb  fjatte  ©efidjt  unb  ©efjbr  mit  breieinfjalb 
Safjren  ebenfaftg  burd)  ein  ©djartacfjfieber  oer= 
forett.  gnbem  man  bei  feinem  Unterricfjt  bie 
an  Saura  gemadjten  ©rfafjrungen  benut^te,  be-- 
gann  man  [ofort  mit  ber  gingerfpradje.  S)er 
Grfolg  roar  ein  glansenber.  3n  e'ner  ©tunbe 
fjatte  er  begriffen,  bafy  bie  S)inge  9tamen  fjabett, 
unb  bafj  matt  burd)  geroiffe  $5eioegungen  mit 
ben  gingern  SMttge  beseidjnen  f'bnne.  Dr.  §oroe 
fjatte  fjier  an  Saura  eine  tiidjtige  unb  fefjr  be= 
reitroilfige  ©efjiffin.  „Sie  naf)m  feine  brattne 
§anb  in  bie  ifjre  unb  jetgte  if)m,  roie  er  bie 
gefjeimttisootfen  3eid)en  3U  formen  fjabe,  bie 
fiir  ifjn  bie  ©ajfiiffel  3ur  Grfenntnig  unb  91iittet 
roerben  follten,  feine  SBeburfniffe,  [eine  ©e= 
fitljle  unb  ©ebanfen  aug3ubriiden."  „Ieine 
©jene",  fafjrt  Dr.  ^oroe  fort,  „(jat  in  meinem 
ganjen  2eba\  einen  fo  febfjaften  unb  ange- 
nefjmen  ©inbrud'   gemadjt,   alg   bie  groifdjen 
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betberi  Mnbern  oer  9?atttr,  rote  fie  cm= 
anber  c^egenfettit^  Ijalfen,  "ft cf>  burtfjguarbeiten 

bind;  bie  bide  SWauer,  roelclje  fie  com  »er; 
ftanbnigoolfen  2)iitgeful;f  mit  if;ren  9Jebenmen= 
fd;en  trennte."  Sag  33ilb,  roelcfjeg  unferer 
Sarftelfung  beigegeben  ift,  tjevanfdjanltcfjt  eine 
fofd;e  ©jene.  Olivet  Gnsroetl  fef;rte,  nadjbetn 
er  bie  gingerfprad;e,  foiwie  Sefen  unb  ©cf;rei= 
ben  erlernt  l;atte,  §u  feinen  Sltem  gmiicf, 
roo  er  fid;  nad;  ben  ijjeridjten  Dr.  fooroeg  nod) 
ittt  Sn{)re  1874  befanb. 

SBeniger  erfolgreid;  roar  ber  (5rjiefjung§: 
tierfud)  bei  Sua;  9ieeb.  Siefe  fjatte  uon  63e= 
burt  an  fd;road;e  2lugen,  uerlor  mit  brei  Sjogren 
uollftanbig  bag  ©efjor  unb  roitrbe  mit  ad;t 
S'aljven  uollf'ommen  blinb.  %n§  Snftititt  fanx 
fie,,  erft  mit  Dierjefrrt  ^afjren  unb  geigte  ein  un= 
geroofjnltd;  roilbeg  temperament.  Qt;re  ©d;roe= 
fter,  bie  mit  if;r  gefommen  roar,  rcollte  fie 
nid;t  einen  foment  con  fid)  laffen.  Sie  evfte 
geii  roar  eg  gang  unmbglid;,  fie  511m  rul;igcn 
©ifcen  gu  bringen,  unb  afg  Dr.  §oroe,  ber  eg 
lange  mit  ©iite  oerfud;t  fjatte,  ©eronft  aw- 
roenben  roollte,  frafjte  fie  il;m  £anbe  unb  @e= 
fid;t  blutig.  9Jad;  einigen  9i>od;en  jebod;  rourbe 
fie  rufjiger  unb  man  uerfndjte  i(;r  bie  gingers 
fprad;e  beigubringen.  ©ebulbig  afjmte  fie  bie 
fyingerberoegungen  nad),  aber  of;ne  eine  Soee 
»on  ber  33ebentung  beg  SSorgangg  gu  f;aben. 
9lad)  groei  SJconateu  erft  fann  i"t)re  Sel;rerin 
uon  einem  fleinen  ©rfofge  beridjten.  Suet; 
budjftabierte  bag  2Bort  Fig  (geige),  urn  eine 
geige  gu  befommen.  Ginmaf  tarn  Saura  roaf;-- 
renb  ber  Seftion  herein  unb  fjatte  mefjrere 
geigen  in  ber  £anb.  Sie  Sefjrerin  fagte  if;r, 
fie  miiffe  Sua;  eine  bauon  geben.  „©ie  muf; 
uorfjer  bag  3Bort  Fig  bucljftabieren,"  fagte 
Saura,  unb  bradjte  if;  re  llngludsgefaljrtin 
roirflid;  baf;in.  2lig  eg  jebod;  'gerabe  anfing 
uorrocirtg  gu  gefjen,  nal;men  bie  Gltern  ilir 
Minb  nad;  §>aufe,  unb  eg  rourbe  fomit  nicfjlg 
erreid)t. 

SireFtor  2fnagnog  beridjtet  bann  in  ben 
frqteren  $<%en,  roo  er  beveitg  Seiter  ber  2(n-- 
ftalt  roar,  nod;  uon  mef;reren  rif;nltd;eit  fallen. 
2llle  jebod;  iiberragt  an  Sntereffe  bie  Heine 
£>efene  belter,  bie  jefct  neun  3af;re  giifjlt 
unb  feit  5roei  Qatjien  unterrid;tet  roirb.  2(m 
27.  guni  18b'0  geboren,  uerlor  bag  Minb  fcfjon 
mit  19  99?onaten,  atfo  etroa  ein  f;albeg  Qafjr 
fritfjer  a[g  Saura  33ribgman,  ©eficfjt  unb  ®c= 
f;or,  roafjrenb  ©erud;  unb  ©efdjmad'  gang  un- 
nerfefjrt  btieben.  91ad)  if;rer  ©euefung  begann 
^elene  heifer  fo  roie  einft  Saura  alte  ©egen; 
ftiinbe  gu  betaften,  unb  roufjte  balb  im  Stterrts 
f;aufe  93efd;eib.  2(ud;  eine  jiendid;  reid;f;altige 
3etd;enfprad;e,  mit  ber  fie  if;re  Sebiirfniffe 
unb  ©ebanfen  auobriid'te,  f;atte  fie  fid;  ge= 
bilbet.  2([g  bag  S\inb  fieben  3af;re  a(t  roar, 
roanbte  fid;  if;r  ^iater,  ein  fef;r  rooblfjabenber 
3JJann  in  2(tabama,  an  bag  burd;  Saura  25rtbg= 
man  beri'djmte  ^nftiiut  in  Lofton  ntit  ber 
33itte,  if;m  fur  feiue  £od;ter  eine  geeignete 
Sel;rerin  gu  ein»fe(;len.  ©ireftor  2(nagnog  em-- 
pfal;l  9J!if;  Suutuan,  ein  fet;r  begabtcg  9JJab= 
d;en,  bie  fid;  burd;  genaueg  ©tubium  ber  non 
Dr.  Some  an  Saura  Sribgman  angeroanbten 
9Jtctf;obe  auf  if;re  2(ufgabe  uorbereitete.  SBei 
i[;rer  2tnfunft  in  2Uabama  fanb  fie  in  §etene 
ein  gan;,  ungembr;n[id;  begabteg  ilinb.  ©ie 
begann  fount  mit  ber  gingeijpradje,  unb  bag 
Huge  ftinb  begriff  gfeict)  bet  ben  erften  SSer^ 
fud)en,  baft  al(e  Singe  Xiamen  Ijaben,  unb 
baf]  man  buret)  g-ingerberoegungen  Singe  be= 
seidjnen  tonne.  Qn  jroet  sHionaten  terute  fie 
uber  oOO  Shorter,  in  uier  3Konateu  iiber  600, 
;  fo  met  roie  Saura  SBribgman  in  groet  S'^jren. 
S)as  Sefen  »on  iJMinbenbrud:  rourbe  if/r  ev- 
ftaunHd;  fdjnell  beigebradjt ;  fie  ternte  alle 
SBudjftaben  in  einem  Zaqe.  (gbenfo  fd;nelt 
ging  es  mit  bem  ©d;reiben,  unb  ^etene  ift 
feitbem  bie  eifrigfte  ^rieffd;reiberin.  2JJef;rere  { 
Sproben  i(;rcs  ©tites  unb  it;rer  £prad;fennt= 
ttiffe  finb  in  ben  [efcten  greet  33erid;ten  beg 
Dr  ;(nagno'j  gegeben,  unb  man  mujj  mit 
DoHcr  SBerounberung  gugeben,  bafi  biefe  SBricfe 
einem  uoUfinnigen  .SUnbc  in  foelenene  2(Ucr 
nil'  .  f;re  mad;en  roiirben.  Tnbei  ift  §elene 
immcv  munter  unb  guter  Singe,  treibt  fid; 
nnb  ber  Umgcbung  froldid;  [;enun, 
fur-,  fie  uljctnt  i(;r  Hugliid  gar  niihl  ju  fit[;Ien. 
,\m  (eljieu  %afyxe  I;aben  fid;  iljie  ©pvadj; 
fenntntffe  bebcutenb  t)crme[;vt,  fie  f;at  jct5t 
einen  SSorrot  uon  itber  breitaufenb  SBfirtem, 
:  unb  I;at  and)  fdjon  begonnen  Jrango); 
tcrnen.     ^!;r  (     uuljtnio  ift  gerabegu  i 


menaC  Dr.  2lnagnoG  evgiiljtt,  bei  einem  3ie= 
fud;e  in  33ofton  I;abe  tf;n  Selene  gefragt,  roao 
Satein  fei.  „Gine  frembe  ©prad;e  eines  alien 
Solfeg,  bie  oon  unferer  gang  oerfd;ieben  ift," 
gab  er  il;r  gur  2lntroort.  ©ie  lief}  nicf)t  nad;, 
big  er  i!;r  einige  lateini)d}e  Sorter  unb  bereu 
93ebeutnng  mitteilte.  Saofelbe  tf;at  fie  einige 
2age  f pater  mit  bem  ©ried;ifd;en.  9lad)  if;rer 
9(udfe()r  in  i(;re  §eimat  fdjrieb  fie  nun  an 
Dr.  2(nagnog  einen  33rief,  roorin  alle  biefe 
2Borter,  bie  er  ir)r  nur  ein  eingigesmal  an 
ben  gingern  uorbndjftabiert  fjatte,  gang  rid;tig 
unb  genau  roiebergegeben  rourben.  §ier  einige 
geiten  biefeg  Sriefeg  in  robrtlidjerUeberfetutng: 
„2i>enn  id;  nad;  granfreid;  fomme,  roilf  id; 
frangiififd;  fprecl)en.  (Sin  fteiner  frangoft]"cl;er 
^unge  roirb  fagen:  Parlez-vous  Fran9ais? 
unb  id;  roerbe  fagen:  oui  monsieur  vous 
avez  un  joli  chapeau  donnez  moi  un  baiser. 
Qcfj  f;offe,  ©ie  roerben  mit  mir  nad;  2ltf;en 
gel;en,  urn  bag  iUiaddjen  uon  2(tf;en  gu  fef;en. 
3d;  roerbe  gried;ifd;  mit  il;r  fpred;en.  %>d) 
roerbe  fagen:  te  agapo  (id;  liebe  bid;)  unb 
pos  echete?  (roie  befinben  ©ie  fid;?)  unb  id; 
benfe  fie  roirb  fagen:  kalos  (gut)  unb  bann 
roerbe  id;  fagen:  chaire  (tebe  rool;l).  2i!erbeu 
©ie  giitigft  balb  fommen,  urn  mid;  gu  befucfjen 
unb  ins  Jfjeater  mitguneljmen?  siCenn  ©ie 
fommen,  roerbe  id;  fagen:  kale  hemera  (guten 
9J!orgen)  unb  kale  nykta  (gute  9iad;t).  %e§t 
bin  id)  gu  miibe,  mef;r  gu  fd;reiben.  Je  vous 
aime  an  revoir,uon  ^[jremSiebling,berf[einen 
£»efene  teller."  33inn  bebenfe,  bag  ift  ein  SBrief 
eineg  blinben  taubftummen  .Rinbeg  uon  ad;t 
Safjren.  ftiigen  roir  nod;  fjingu,  bafj  Selene 
teller  im  (Segenfa'|e  gu  Saura  SBribgman  eine 
fel;r  lebljafte  ^l;antafie  befitit,  felir  gem  iSx- 
gafjlungen  unb  ©ebid;te  lieft  unb  bie  fpelben 
berfelben  jiir  fie  roivfiid;e  ^erfonen  finb,  benen 
fie  gu  begegneu  fjofft  unb  bie  fie  mit  grofjer 
Siebe  umfangt,  fo  barf  man  fid;  roof;f  con 
ber  roeiteren  (Sntioidelung  biefeg  2i>unberfinbeg 
ungemein  uiel  oerfpredjen,  unb  id;  rourbe  gar 
nidjt  erftaunt  fein,  wenn  in  einem  ber  nadjften 
Saljregberidjte  eigene  Sidjtungen  uon  ^efene 
.Ueller  oeroffentlid;t  roiirben. 

©0  [;at  benn  Dr.  §oroe§  ebenfo  geniateg 
roie  menfd)enfreunblid;eg  2Cerf  reidjen  ©egeu 
geftiftet.  sJiid;t  nur  Saura  33ribgman,  fonbern 
roie  roir  gefeljen  f;aben,  mel;reve  anbere  gleid; 
ungliidlid;e  Sffiefen  finb  nad;  fciner  3)Jetf;obe 
ang  ifjrer  aSereinfamung  erloft  roorben,  unb 
bie  2Biffenfd;aft  fjat  ©elegenl;e^t,  bie  (Sntroide= 
lung  ber  Sllenfcfjenfeele  in  gang  abuormen  SSer« 
fjdltniffen  gu  ftubieren.  2Cie  id;  glaube,  laffen 
fid;  aug  Saura  33ribgmaug  ©ntroicfelung  einige 
roidjtige  pft;d;otogifd;e  Sef;ren  gieljeu,  bie  id; 
in  ber  corbereiteten  2(bf;anbfung  roiffenfd;aft= 
fid;  gu  begriinben  gebenfe.  Siefe  Quelle  pfnd;o; 
logifctjer  ^efef;rung  roirb,  roie  id;  mir  fjier  git 
bemerfen  erlaube,  nid;t  geniigenb  benut^t.  Sie 
93linben=  unb  Saubftummenpft;d;ologie  liegt  in 
Seutfd;tanb  nod;  giemlid;  im  argen,  unb  eg 
folfte  mid;  frenen,  roenn  biefe  fteikn  uieffeidjt 
mand;e  2lnregung  gu  33eobad;tungen  gaben. 
Sieft  man  ©d;riften  roie  Dr.  ^ellerg  auf  bem 
33linbenfongrefe  in  ^ofn  gef;altenen  SSortrag 
iiber  bie  pfnd;o[ogifcf;e  ©runbfegung  ber  33lin= 
benpdbagogif ,  eine  ungemein  geiftoolfe  unb 
anregenbe  2(bf)anbfung,  bann  ftefjt  man  erft, 
roie  roenig  bisf;er  auf  biefem  ©ebiete  ge* 
fd;ef;eu  ift. 

Sie  Seiben  ber  3Jienfd;f;eit,  roo  eg  angef)t, 
gu  finbern  ift  ©ebot  ber  9JJenfd;enfiebe.  Sie 
HUffenfcfjaft  f;at  aber  nod;  f;bf;ere  ^Sftict)ten. 
©ie  barf  unb  mufj  biefe  Seiben  bagu  benuijen, 
unfere  Ginficljt  in  bag  2Ealten  ber  9latuv  unb 
5)Jfenfd;enfeele  gu  uermef;ren,  bie  ©efelie  fennen 
gu  fernen,  um,  roo  eg  not  tf;ut,  felbft  eingu- 
grcifen  unb  ber  yiatnv  bie  2i>ege  gu  roeifen, 
bie  gum  Sofjle  ber  9Jienfc()f;eit  fiif;ren.  Senn 
roenn  roir  and;  roeit  baoon  entfernt  finb,  in 
ber  SOBiffenfdjaft  bie  mild;enbe  Muf;  gu  fef;en, 
bie  uug  mit  Gutter  uerforgt,  roenn  roir  im 
©egenteile  mit  alien  unferen  Mraften  ber  er^ 
fjalu-nen  ©ottin  bienen,  fo  roolfen  roir  bod;, 
baf?  bie  Sempet,  bie  roir  if;r  erbauen,  2lft;le 
roerben  fur  bie  feibenbe  l)ienfd;(;cit,  bamit  fid; 
untcr  ber  ."oanb  ber  ©ottin  ftetg  aufg  neue 
has  SHhtttber  SifeamS  uollgief;e  unb  ber  %iud) 
fid;  in  ©egeu  uerroanble. 
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Sine  Shi??c  ron 

rutto  IDalfcEU. 


5iir  jene  iirmften  ber  &inber,  bie  gel)br= 
ober  geftcfjtsfog  jut  23Mt  gefonnnen,  forgt, 
mit  immer  fid)  enoeiternben  §ilfemttteln  jur 
2Uts6Ubung,  ba$  faiferlidje  Saubftuntmem 
inftitut  unb  bie  gfeidjfalls  ftaatlid^e  Slinben; 
anftalt  ©djeinbar  f;offnurtggIofe  ©j-iftenjeu 
roerben  ba  311  lebenstudjtigen  umgeftfjaffen, 
burd)  bie  reidje  Slnfeitung,  if;re  ^rafte  3U  ge= 
braitc^en,  bie  gafjigfeiten  bie  fie  befit?en,  trofc 
ber  furcf;t6aren  SBefjinbenmg  ju  oerroerten. 
S)en  beiben  fiaatlidjen  gnfiitutett  ftefjen  greet 
ebcnfoldje  israeUtifdje  jur  ©eite,  unb  tnufj 
ba  befonbers  bie  won  33aron  ttbnigsroerter 
auf  ber  £ofjen  SSarte  bet  SGien  gegriinbete 
unb  retcrjlitf)  botierte  Slinbenanftalt  erroaljnt 
roerben,  bie,  con  bent  SMdjter  Dr.  Sub.  Slug, 
granf  von  §cdjit>art  nad)  ben  9)hifterbeifpielen 
anbcrer  berariiger  ^nftttnte  organifierr,  ganj 
2tuj>erorbenilid)es  leiftet.  2)as  SeFjrprogrnmm 
umfa^t1  Jieligionstefjre,  biblifdje  ©efdjidjte,  §e= 
brdifct)  Sefen  unb  Ueberfe^en,  beutfdje  ©pradje: 
Sefen  unb  ©djreiben,  9?ett)neii,  geometrifdje 
gonnenfefjre,  Grb=  unb  SMturfunbe,  ©efct)ict)te, 
Uebung  ber  ©inne  unb  DJJobedieren,  roeiblidje 
Jpanbarbett,  fogar  9}2ufif,  £>armonie(eI)re,  ®e- 
fang,  Burnett.  Unb  n)ie  frofygemut  lernen  bie 
Alinber  bort,  ben  foftbaren  Sinn,  ben  bas  &e- 
fdjid  ifjnen  graufam  oerfagr,  gar  nidjt  cennif-- 
fenb.  (Sines  unferer  23ilber  geigt  tins  bie  blins 
ben  SRabdjen  im  greieit,  bie  frifdtje  gefunbe  Sufi 
genietjenb,  loetdje  uon  ber  £onau  jur  §»o^en 
SSarteempormefjt.  9J2annigfad)  fmbbieSeiuerbe, 
ju  benen  bie  Kinber  fjerangejogett  merben,  na= 
ment(id)  511m  JUauterfttmmen,  jur  $orbf(edjrerei, 
SBurftenbinberei,  SE-eberet  2c.  33eim  iierlaffen 
ber  2(nftalt  erfjalt  jeber  3bgting  eine  fiir  Stinbe 
fonftruierteltfrr  311111  Slnbenfen.  SBiirbig  fdjliefjt 
fid),  obgteid)  gangtid)  unabfjcingig  uon  ttynen, 
biefeit  ^nftttuten  etn  „33erein  3111-  Serforgung 
unb  aSefajdftigung  enoadjfener  3jlinber"  an, 
ber  ben  ItiigliitfUdjen,  bie  in  iljver  ftinbfjeit 
bes  Unterridjtes  entbefjrt,  foldjen  in  niannig: 
fadjer  $orm  geiocifyrt  unb  teitroeife  ifjnen  aud) 
angetneffene  ^flege  angebeiljett  Icifjt. 
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